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GENERAL  HENRY  KNOX. 

A  Memoir  i-pad  h^ore  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  November  18,  ISSl. 
BY  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON. 

I  HOLD  in  my  hand  for  presentation,  to  the  Society,  a  time- 
stained  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Catsilogue  of  Books,  Im.ported 
and  to  be  Sold  by  Henry  Kdox,  at  tKe  Loiidon  Book-Store,  a 
little  Sottthward  of  the  Town-House,  in  Cornhill,  Boston,  1772." 
The  pamphlet  is  interesting,  not  only  as  showing  the  literatnre 
of  that  period,  bu6  i&  almost  th«  eaa-liest  introduction  to  the 
public  of  a  young  man,  then  unknown  to  fame,  but  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  connected  witli  many  important  events  in  th-e  history 
of  our  country ;  who  devoted  the  best  yeaTs  of  hie  life  to  the 
establishment  of  independence,  liberty  and  social  order;  who 
was  honest,  generous  and  self- sacrificing,  and  who,  as  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  of  Wadiington,  strengthened  the 
hand  and  encouraged  the  heart  of  the  great  Commander  through 
all  the  trying  scenes  of  the  Revolution, 

The  recent  visit  of  our  Society  to  the  home  of  Knox  in  Maine, 
and  the  more  recent  commemoration  of  the  siege,  in  which  he 
was  so  prominent  an  actoi',  renders  a  brief  review  of  his  life 
and  character  not  inappropriate  to  the  present  occasion. 

Knox  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  Of  July, 
1750.  The  place  of  his  birth,  an  obscure  house  in  Sea  street,  is 
still  standing.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  the  sturdy  Scotch- 
Irish  stock,  which,  mingling  with  that  of  Sason  origin,  has  dif- 
fused itself  with  a  vig'oroua  growth  throu^out  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  was  the  race  to  which  John  Stark,  Robert  B'ulton,  Cal- 
hoan»  Houston,  Andrew  Jackson,  Horace  Greely,  and  a  host  of 
men,  alike  famous  in  the  field  and  in  the  foruW,  have  boasted 
with  piid«  that  they  belw^ed. 
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William  Knox,  his  father,  was  a  shipmaster,  and  died  abroad. 
The  care  of  a  widowed  mother  and  of  an  infant  brother  thus 
devolved  oo  young  Knox,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  just  as  he 
had  completed  his  grammar-school  coiitse.  From  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  attentive  and  affectionate  solicitude  for  these  rela- 
tives he  derived  the  highest  satisfaction  in  after  life.  "Upon  the 
death  of  his  father  he  obtained  employment  with  the  principal 
booksellers  of  the  town.  Their  store  was  frequented  by  British 
officers,  with  whom  he  became  on  friendly  terms.  From  their 
acquaintance  and  conversation  he  acquired  a  taste  for  military 
science,  which  was  improved  by  reading.  Possessing  an  inquisi- 
tive mind  and  a  desire  for  tnowledge  he  availed  himself  of  the 
advantages  around  him,  and  soon  became  conversant  not  only 
with  general  literature,  but  with  the  French  language,  in  which 
so  many  standaid  works  upon  the  art  of  war  have  been  written. 
He  was  also  fond  of  studying  the  illustrious  examples  of  antiq- 
uity in  the  Lives  of  Plutarch,  and  of  other  writers  whose  pages 
are  equally  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time.  His  course  gave  early 
presage  of  eminence.  Before  reaching  majority  he  was  chosen 
an  officer  of  the  grenadiers,  accompany  distinguished  for  its  mar- 
tial appearance  and  the  precision  of  its  evolutions.  His  profi- 
ciency in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  military  art  gave  him  a 
commanding  position  among  the  young  men  of  Boston.  When 
the  Boston  Massacre  took  place  Knox  was  early  at  the  scene. 
His  account  of  it  appears  in  the  published  report  of  the  trial. 
He  endeavored  to  keep  the  crowd  away,  and  remonstrated  with 
Captain  Preston  for  allowing  the  soldiers  to  fire  upon  unarmed 
citizens. 

Soon  after  Knox  became  established  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  the  low  mutterings  of  the  thunder  which  preceded  the 
storm  of  the  Revolution  began  to  be  heard.  The  burning  words 
of  Otis,  that  "great  incendiary  of  New  England,"  as  he  was 
called,  against  writs  of  assistance  and  other  manifestations  of 
British  aggression,  had  already  inspired  the  souls  of  his  hearers 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  were  re-echoed  by  Patrick  Henry  in  Vir- 
ginia, by  hia  defiant  resolutions  against  the  Stamp  Act,  and  his 
startling  cry  of  "  Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death  ! "  At  this 
early  period,  notwithstanding  his  associations,  the  heart  of  Knoi 
was  deeply  engaged  in  the  oaase  of  his  country.    He  felt  the 
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canse  of  the  colonies  to  be  a  righteous  one,  and  to  its  vindica- 
tion he  yielded  every  consideration.  When  hostilities  became 
imminent  he  hesitated  not  a  moment  what  course  to  pursue. 
The  fair  prospect  of  increasing  wealth,  and  even  the  endearing 
claims  of  family  and  friends  had  no  power  to  diveit  the  deter- 
mined purpose  of  Ms  mind.  Ere  long  the  Boston  Port  Bill  put 
an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  with  it  the  prosperity 
of  the  young  bookseller,  "At  that  time,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  Knox's  bookstore  was  a  great  resort  for  British  officers  and 
Tory  ladies,  and  it  was  long  remembered  as  one  of  great  display 
and  attraction  for  young  and  old,  and  as  a  fashionable  morning 
lounging-place."  Behind  its  counter  Knox  Srst  met  Nathaniel 
Greene,  afterward  his  compatriot  during  the  Revolution.  Be- 
hind its  counter,  too,  his  fine  person,  engaging  manners,  and 
rare  intelligence,  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Lucy  Fluker,  a 
young  lady  of  high  intellectual  endowments,  fond  of  books,  and 
especially  the  hooks  sold  by  Knos,  to  whose  shelves  she  had  fre- 
quent recourse.  Their  acquaintance,  thus  formed,  soon  ripened 
into  mutual  love,  and  resulted  in  a  happy  union. 

Miss  Fluker  was  the  grand -daughter  of  General  Samuel 
Waldo,  whose  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  history 
of  eastern  Maine.  Her  father,  "  a  high-toned  loyalist,  of  great 
family  pretensions,"  and  royal  secretary  of  the  Province,  op- 
posed the  engagement,  as  indeed  did  all  the  young  lady's  con- 
nections, who  were  tories,  and  had  for  her  more  advantageons 
matrimonial  prospects.  They  regarded  her  as  ruined  in  future 
social  esteem  and  personal  happiness,  by  wedding  one  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  rebellion.  The  consequences  were  de- 
picted to  her  in  lively  colors.  She  was  told  that  while  the  other 
members  of  her  family  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  luxury,  she 
would  be  eating  the  bread  of  poverty  and  dependence ;  that 
there  could  be  bat  one  issue  to  the  conflict ;  and  that  the  power 
of  Great  Britain,  exerted  against  the  feeble  colonists,  would  be 
overwhelming.  Disregarding  all  these  warnings,  Miss  Fluker, 
who  had  fully  adopted  the  views  of  her  future  husband,  resolved 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  him  to  whom  her  heart  had  been  given. 
When  the  great  political  change  took  place,  many  of  her  family 
and  relatives  were  in  exile  and  obscurity,  while  she,  the  wife  of 
the  humble  bookseller,  waa  the  center  of  the  first  social  circle  in 
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America,  Their  marriage,  which,  from  the  opposition  alluded 
to,  wanted  little  of  an  elopement,  took  place  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  June,  1774.  The  stiri-ing  events  which  soon  occurred 
gave  little  opportunity  for  domestic  enjoyment.  Boston  was 
held  by  an  armed  force ;  private  property  received  slight  protec- 
tion, and  the  store  of  Knox,  with  many  others,  was  broken  into, 
and  pillaged. 

From  this  eventful  period  the  career  of  Knox  belongs  to  his 
country,  and  presents  him  in  three  several  and  separate  relations 
to  society.  We  shall  survey  him  in  these  different  relations. 
We  shall  see  him  lirst  as  the  soldier,  of  high  military  attain- 
ments, then,  after  a  series  of  successes,  as  a  etatepman,  in  the 
councils  of  Washington,  organizing  an  important  department  o£ 
the  government,  and  finally,  as  the  beloved  and  respected  citi- 
zen of  our  own  state,  passing  the  closing  years  of  his  life  in  the 
retirement  of  hia  own  home. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  a  signal  of  war.  Regular  forces 
were  at  once  raised  by  the  Provincials,  and  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men  soon  appeared  in  the  environs  of  Boston,  blocking 
up  the  enemy  from  outward  intercourse,  except  by  sea.  Great 
inducements  to  follow  the  royal  standard  had  been  held  out  to 
Knox,  but  he  disregarded  them  all,  and  embarked  heart  and 
Land  in  the  patriot  cause.  Not  intimidated  by  the  proclamation 
of  General  Gage,  which  denounced  the  penalty  of  martial  law  on 
all  who  should  be  fonnd  aiding  or  abetting  such  unpardonable 
rebels  aa  Hancock  and  Adams,  or  wbo  dared  to  leave  Boston  with- 
out permission,  Knox  quitted  the  town  in  disguise,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  who  had  concealed  in  her  cloak  the  sword  with  which 
the  future  general  was  to  win  his  subsequent  renown.  This  was 
on  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Repairing 
at  once  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Ward  at  Cambridge,  he 
offered  hiniself  as  a  volunteer,  and  participated  in  that  memora- 
ble conflict.  The-  transition  from  the  bookseller  to  the  soldier 
was  an  easy  one.  Knox  bad  made  himself  master  of  element- 
ary tactics,  and  brought  to  the  army  a  valuable  stock  of  military 
knowledge.  But  the  department,  which  most  attracted  his 
attention,  was  that  in  which  the  Americans  were  most  wanting — 
the  department  of  engineers.  The  only  officer  who  possessed 
adequate  skill  in  planning  and  constructing  works  of  defence 
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for  the  various  camps  around  the  beleaguered  town  was  Colonel 
Gridley,  a  veteran  of  the  old  French  war,  but  too  infinn  for  this, 
Knox  immediately  KappUe<l  his  place.  Hia  skill  and  activity 
won  the  confidence  of  Washington  only  three  days  after  the  lat- 
ter had  assumed  command  of  the  army,  and  inaugurated  the 
friendship,  which  ever  remained  unbroken  between  these  two 
eminent  men. 

Great  gloom  and  despondency  prevailed  during  the  autumn  of 
1775.  The  term  of  enlistments  was  approaching  a  close,  nearly 
sis  months  had  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  yet 
nothing  had  been  done,  decisively,  to  change  the  relations  in 
which  the  belligerents  stood  toward  each  othi'r.  Our  army  was 
without  provisions,  without  pay,  withont  clothing.  Desertions 
became  frequent,  and  new  quotas  were  tardily  raised.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief was  filled  with  the  deepest  anxiety.  In  a  letter 
to  Joseph  Eeed,  he  wrote  :  "  Such  a  dearth  of  public  spirit  and 
sttth  want  of  virtue ;  such  stock-jobbing  and  fertility  in  all  the 
low  arts  to  obtain  advantages  of  one  kind  or  another  in  this 
great  change  of  military  arrangement,  I  never  saw  before,  and 
I  pray  God's  mercy  that  I  may  never  be  witness  to  again.  .  . 
Could  I  have  foreseen  what  I  have  experienced  and  am  likely  to 
experience,  no  consideration  upon  earth  should  have  induced  me 
to  accept  this  command."  To  increase  his  embarrassments,  there 
was  a-deficieney  of  powder  and  artillery.  Without  further  sup- 
plies the  seige  of  Boston  could  not  be  much  longer  continued. 

In  this  time  of  his  troubles  and  perplexities,  no  one  di-ew 
nearer  to  Washington  than  Knox.  Realiaing  the  necessity  of 
heavy  ordnance,  Knox  conceived  the  desperate  expedient  of 
obtaining  it  from  Ticonderoga  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and 
volunteered  his  services  for  that  purpose,  an  offer  which  Wash- 
ington gladly  accepted.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  Knox's 
military  career.  He  was  supposed  to  possess  qualities  of  a  high 
order ;  now  was  the  time  to  prove  them.  His  maniy  bearing  and 
sound  judgment  had  inspired  confidence ;  here  was  the  occasion 
to  justify  it.  Early  in  the  winter  he  commenced  the  difficult 
undertaking  almost  unattended,  relying  solely  for  success  on  such 
ail)  as  he  might  procure  fi-om  the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants  of 
the  dreary  region  throngh  which  he  had  to  pass.  Every  obstacle 
of  season,  roads  and  climate,  was  surmounted  by  his  determined 
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perseverance;  and  a  few  weeks,  scarcely  aufflcieot  for  a  joiirney 
BO  remote,  saw  his  return  to  camp  with  a  long  train  of  sledges 
drawn  by  oxen,  bringing  more  than  fifty  cannon  besides  other 
munitions  of  war.  The  zeal  which  he  had  displayed  in  his  win- 
try expedition  across  frozen  lakes  and  through  snowy  forests,  and 
the  intelligence  with  whi»fh  his  commission  was  fulfilled,  elicited 
high  encomiums  from  Washington.  The  command  of  the 
artillery,  of  which  he  hacl  thus  laid  the  foundation,  waa  at  once 
bestowed  upon  him.  In  this  command  he  continued  until  peace 
was  declared,  and  his  name  is  connected  with  all  subsequent 
movements  of  the  main  army. 

Among  the  incidenta  that  occurred  during  hia  Canadian  expe- 
dition, was  his  accidental  meeting  with  the  unfortunate  Major 
Andrfe,  whose  subsequent  fate  was  so  deeply  deplored  by  every 
person  of  sensibility  in  both  countries.  Andre  had  been  taken 
prisoner  in  Canada  by  Montgomery,  and  was  then  under  parole. 
Chance  compelled  the  two  young  men  to  pass  a  night  in  the  Same 
cabin  on  the  banks  of  Lake  George,  and  even  in  the  same  bed. 
There  were  many  poicts  of  resemblance  in  their  personal  history. 
Their  ages  were  alike ;  each  had  renounced  the  pursuits  of  trade 
for  tile  profession  of  arms  ;  each  had  made  a  study  of  his  new  oc- 
cupation, and  their  literary  tastes  and  habits  were  similar.  Much 
of  the  night  was  consumed  in  conversation,  and  the  intelligence  and. 
refinement  displayed  by  Andrfe  left  an  indelible  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Knux,  The  respective  condition  of  the  two  was 
not  mutually  communicated  until  just  as  they  were  about  to 
separate.  A  few  ycai'S  later,  when  Knox  was  called  upon  to  join 
in  his  condemnation  to  death,  the  memory  of  this  interview 
with  the  young  British  officer  gave  additional  bitterness  to  that 
painful  duty. 

With  the  cannon  supplied  by  Knox,  Washington  invested 
Dorchester  Heights,  which  commanded  both  Boston  and  the 
enemy's  ships  in  the  harbor.  Nothing  now  remained  for  the 
British  but  to  abandon  the  town  or  to  dislodge  the  Provincials. 
General  Howe  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  March,  in  less  than  two  months  after  Knox  returned 
from  Ticonderoga,  the  King's  troops,  with  many  loyal  Americans, 
embarked  for  Halifax.    Among  the  latter  were  the  relatives  of 
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Mrs,  Knox,  who  subsequently  went  to  England,  and  she  never 
saw  them  again. 

Soon  after  the  deliTery  of  Boston,  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  foi'ces  occupied  New  York,  npon  which  an  attick  was 
expected  to  be  made.  In  the  protettion  of  that  city  the  engi- 
neering skill  of  Knox  was  put  in  lequibition  and  his  irlillery 
■were  stationed  on  the  surroundin^^  hills  But  in  i  few  months, 
after  general  exultation  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had 
been  manifested,  the  battles  of  Long  Island  and  of  White  Plains, 
80  disastrous  to  our  arms,  the  evacuation  of  New  York  and  the 
retreat  into  the  Jerseys,  rendered  the  prospects  of  the  American 
cause  more  doubtful  than  at  any  period  of  the  war.  The  year 
1776  and  its  campaign  were  closing  amidst  universal  despondency; 
and  Knos,  with  his  brave  companions,  was  compelled  to  lament 
that  the  equipments  of  our  army  were  inadequate  to  the  heroic 
spirit  of  its  soldiers.  In  this  criais,  when  hope  had  almost  yielded 
to  despair,  and  Washington  trembled  for  his  country's  freedom, 
Knox,  almost  alone  of  all  his  generals,  remained  unshaken,  and 
by  cheering  words  and  encouraging  action  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  then  that  the  boldest 
stroke  of  the  Revolution  was  made.  The  American  forces 
crossed  the  half-frozen  Delaware  under  a  bitter  storm  and  surprised 
and  defeated  tlie  enemy  at  Princeton;  thus  changing  the  entire 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  reviving  the  depressed  courage  of  the 
colonists.  Knox  superintended  the  passage  of  the  Delaware. 
The  night  was  dark  and  tempestuous;  the  drifting  ice  drove  the 
boats  out  of  their  course,  and  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
The  value  of  his  services  on  this  occasion  was  recognized  in 
complimentary  terms.  A  commission  from  Congress,  creating 
him  a  general  oiEcer,  second  only  to  Washington  iu  command, 
soon  followed. 

After  the  battle  of  Princeton  the  Americans  retired  to  winter 
quarters  at  Morristown,  Such  was  their  destitution,  that  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  without  shoes  and  their  naked  feet  marked  each 
step  over  the  frozen  ground  with  blood.  Knox,  however,  did 
not  remain  inactive  during  the  winter  months.  He  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  the  eastern  states  to  arrange  for  the  casting  of  can- 
non, and  the  establishment  of  laboratories.      When  the  spring 
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Opened,  we  finrl  him  at  West  Point,  associated  with  Greene  in 
planning  defences  on  the  Hudson. 

The  principal  events  in  which  the  main  army  participated  dur- 
ing 1777,  were  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  both 
of  which  proved  adverse  to  our  cause.  These  disasters  were 
counterbalanced  by  Genera!  Stark's  successes  in  Vermont,  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army  at  Saratoga.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  Washington  was  forced  to  place  his  army  at  Valley 
Forge,  where  Knos  alao  passed  the  winter,  amidst  the  hai-dahipa 
and  sufferings  of  that  sad  encampment. 

Brighter  prospects  dawned  the  following  year.  Early  in  May 
intelligence  reached  Congress  that  our  Commissioners  at  Paris 
had  negotiated  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  France. 
This  measure  induced  the  British  to  abandon  Philadelphia,  and 
to  concentrate  their  forces  at  New  York,  With  a  reorganized 
ai-my,  Washington  started  in  pursuit,  and  intercepted  them  at 
Monmouth,  where  a  battle  took  place.  The  day  was  intensely 
hot,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  perished  from  fatigue  alone. 
Although  the  result  of  the  engagement  could  hardly  be  called  a 
victory,  it  was  a  decided  advantage  in  onr  favor.  The  British 
troops  retreated  by  night,  and  Washington,  crossing  the  Hud- 
son, resumed  his  former  position  at  White  Plains,  "In  the 
hard-fought  contest  of  Monmouth,"  wrote  Dr.  Thacher,  "  no 
officer  was  more  distinguished  than  Knox.  In  the  front  of  the 
battle  he  was  seen  animating  his  soldiers  and  directing  the 
thunder  of  their  cannon.  Hia  skill  and  bravery  were  so  con- 
spicuous, that  he  received  the  particular  approbation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, in  general  orders  issued  by  him  the  day  suc- 
ceeding the  battle,  in  which  he  says  that  'the  enemy  have  done 
us  the  honor  to  acknowledge  tliat  no  artillery  could  be  better 
served  than  ours.'  "  The  great  exertions  of  Knox  on  that  occa- 
sion seriously  affected  his  health. 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1780,  the  Count  de  Rochambean,  with  a 
French  army,  arrived  at  Newport,  and  Knox,  with  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  visited  the  Commander,  to  arrange  future  opera- 
tions. While  returning  from  this  interview,  the  treason  of  Ar- 
nold was  discovered,  Knox  formed  one  of  the  board  of  general 
officers  who  condemned  Major  Andre  to  death  as  a  spy.  This 
sentence,  which  the  usages  of  war  compelled  them  to  pronounce, 
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was  a  duty  especially  abhorrent  to  him,  since  their  pleasant 
interview  a  few  years  before.  It  is  said  that  such  was  Wash- 
ington's sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  that  his  hand 
conld  scarcely  command  the  pen  when  signing  the  warrant  for 
execution. 

During  the  following  winter,  the  destitute  condition  of  our 
army  caused  great  solicitude, .and  Knox  was  sent  to  the  noilh- 
em  colonies  to  arge  forwnrd  money,  clothing,  and  other  supplies. 
In  the  spring,  however,  an  active  campaign  was  planned,  which, 
by  the  aid  of  our  allies,  it  was  hoped  would  be  decisive.  The 
primary  object  was  New  York,  but  subsequently  Washington 
inarched  hie  troops  to  the  southward,  and  co-operated  with  the 
French,  against  Xord  Comwallis  in  Virginia.  The  surrender  of 
the  latter,  and  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  the  last  brilliant  acts  of 
our  revolutionary  war,  to  which  no  one  contributed  more  essen- 
tially than  Kqox,  closed  his  career  as  a  geaeral. 

With  reference  to  our  permanent  interests,  the  period  between 
the  peace  of  1783  and  the  adoi>tion  of  the  constitution  five  years 
later,  was  more  critical  than  that  of  the  war  itself,  oppressive 
and  exhausting  as  that  haa  been.  The  states  were  without  a 
government^ — unable  to  command  respect  abroad,  or  to  secure 
prosperity  at  home.  An  utter  want  of  power  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  debts,  caused  the  recommendations  of  Congress  to 
be  treated  with  neglect ;  foreign  creditors  became  clamorous, 
and  discontent  prevailed  among  our  own  people.  Unless  tunely 
and  effectual  remedies  could  be  provided,  an  alarming  crisis  was 
at  hand.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  up  to  this  time  the  several 
colonies  stood  relatively  to  each  other  as  independent  nations,  and 
in  some  instances  bordering  states  pursued  a  policy  of  mutual  jeal- 
ousy, if  not  of  hostility.  To  harmonize  these  conflicting  ele- 
ments, and  to  form  a  compact  which  should  consolidate  thirteen 
separate  governments  under  one,  at  the  same  time  preserving 
their  individuality;  making  them  "distinct  as  the  billows,  yet 
one  as  the  sea,"  was  a  work  of  no  easy  attaininent.  The  appre- 
hensions of  Knox  were  freely  and  feelingly  expressed  upon  the 
matter.  Writing  to  Washington,  he  says,  "There  must  be  a 
general  government  of  unity,  as  the  local  legislatures  most  nat- 
urally and  neeesBarily  tend  to  retard  any  other  kind.  Some- 
thing ia  wanting  which  must  speedily  be  supplied,  or  we  shall  be 
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involved  io  al!  the  horroi-s  of  failure,  and  of  civil  war,  without 
a  prospect  of  its  termination."  And  again,  to  the  same,  "Ex- 
pedients to  brace  up  the  present  defective  Confederation,  so  as 
jnst  to  keep  us  together,  while  it  would  prevent  those  exertions 
for  a  national  character  which  are  essential  to  our  happiness, 
would  have  the  bad  effect  of  assisting  us  to  creep  on,  in  our 
present  miserable  condition,  without  the  hope  of  a  generous 
constitution,  that  should  at  once  shield  ua  from  the  effects  of 
faction  and  despotism,"  In  a  letter  from  Washington,  three 
years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitation,  desiring  his  views 
upon  a  proper  form  of  government,  Knox  replied  in  part  as 
follows :  — 

It  would  be  prudent  to  form  tlie  plaa  of  a  new  house  before  we  pull 
down  the  old  one.  The  subject  has  not  been  sufficiently  discussed,  as 
yet,  in  public,  to  decide  precisely  on  the  form  of  the  edifice.  It  is  out 
of  question  that  the  foundation  must  be  of  republican  principles,  but 
80  modifled  and  wrought  together,  that  whatever  shall  be  erected 
thereon  should  be  durable  and  efftcient.  I  speak  entirely  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or,  which  would  be  better,  one  Qovernmeat,  instead  of 
an  association  of  Governments.  Were  it  possible  to  effect  a  General 
Government  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  constituted  of  an  Assembly  or 
lower  House,  chosen  for  one,  two.  or  three  years;  a  Senate,  chosen  for 
five,  six,  or  seven  years;  and  the  Executive,  under  the  title  of  Governor- 
General,  chosen  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  but  liable  to  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  lower  House,  and  triableby  theSenate,  anda  Judiciaiy,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor-General  during  good  behavior,  but  impeach- 
able by  the  lower  House,  and  triable  by  the  Senate.  The  laws  passed 
by  the  General  Government,  to  be  obeyed  by  the  local  governmenffl,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  be  inforced  by  a  body  of  armed  men  to  be  kept  for  the 
purposes  which  should  be  designated.  All  national  objects  to  be  de- 
signed and  executed  by  the  General  Govemmeut,  without  reference  to 
the  local  Governments.  This  rude  sketch  is  considered  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  least  possible  powers  to  preserve  the  confederated  Govern- 
ments. To  attempt  to  establish  less  will  be  to  hazard  the  existence  of 
republicanism,  and  to  subject  us  either  to  a  division  by  the  European 
powers,  or  to  a  despotism  arising  from  high-handed  commotions.  May 
heaven  direct  us  to  the  best  means  for  the  dignity  and  happiness  of  the 
United  States! 

Soon  after  the  commanication  of  this  plan,  which  shadows 
forth  the  form  of  government  subsequently  adopted,  delegates 
from  the  different  states  met  in  Convention,  and  with  Washington 
as  presiding  officer,  prepared  the  present  federal  constitution, 
which  was  at  once  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification.    This 
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instrument,  although  not  deemed  perfect  hy  Knox,  or  prohihly 
by  any  of  its  other  ardent  friends,  was  regarded  as  the  best  that 
couid  be  hoped  for  in  the  discordant  condition  of  the  country, 
and  as  presenting  the  only  alternative  to  anarchy  and  civil  war. 
Thfre  is  a  tradition  that  when  Washington  was  about  to  sign  the 
document,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  after  a  short  pause,  solemnly 
pronounced  these  words,  "Should  tlie  states  reject  this  excel- 
lent Constitution,  the  probability  is  that  an  opportunity  will 
never  again  be  offered  to  concert  another  in  peace —  tlie 
next  will  be  drawn  in  blood,"  Similar  views  were  expressed  by 
Knox  to- Lafayette.  "From  my  soul,"  he  writes,  "  I  wish  the 
propositions  God-speed,  but  in  desiring  their  adoption,  I  would 
not  have  you  believe  that  I  think  them  all  perfect.  There  are 
several  things  that  I  confess  I  could  wish  to  see  altered,  but  I 
ap]>rehend  no  aiterationa  can  be  effected  peaceably,  and  that 
such  an  agreement  as  has  been  entered  into,  could  not  again  be 
produced  even  by  the  same  men," 

The  ratification  of  nine  states  was  necessary  to  give  the  Consti- 
tution validity  and  effect,  and  a  year  elapsed  before  the  requisite 
number  was  attained.  The  action  of  the  states  was  anxiously 
awaited  by  Knox,  who  employed  his  efficient  influence  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  new  form  of  government. 

It  was  provided  that  the  Constitution  should  become  operative 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1789.  Such  was  the  apathy  concerning 
it,  that  a  quorum  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  did  not  assem- 
ble until  over  a  month  later.  The  first  business  of  their  session 
was  to  count  the  votes  for  President,  all  of  which,  sixty-nine  in 
number,  were  given  for  Washington. 

Immediately  after  his  inauguration,  the  President  proceeded 
to  form  his  cabinet.  At  the  head  of  the  State  department,  he 
placed  Jefferson,  then  about  returning  from  France,  where  be 
had  filled  the  office  of  Minister  with  much  credit  to  himself  and 
to  his  country.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  post  of  Attorney- General  was  given  to 
Edmund  Randolph  of  Virginia,  and  Knox  was  continued  as  Sec- 
retary of  War,  which  station  lie  bad  held  under  the  Confedera- 
tion. With  such  officers,  having  as  a  constitutional  adviser  and 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  John  Jay,  and  as  a  leader 
in  the  House,  James  Madison,  who  had  labored  in  the  Federalist 
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in  support  of  the  new  fabric,  did  the  first  administration  of 
Washington  commence. 

The  vigor  and  activity  of  mind  ivhich  distinguished  Knox  as 
a  general,  were  not  wanting  ia  him  as  a  statesman.  Washing- 
ton, who  hiid  80  often  depended  upon  his  services  for  support  in 
war,  found  .his  counsel  and  advice  of  no  less  vulue  in  peace. 
The  framing  of  a  militiii  system  received  his  early  attention,  and 
in  a  policy  to  be  pursued  toward  the  various  Indian  tribes  he 
was  guided  by  enlarged  and  liberal  views.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  new  administration,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
recommended  a  national  banlt,  as  of  great  utility  in  regulating 
the  finances  of  the  country,  and  in  facilitating  the  support  of 
our  public  credit.  The  cabinet  was  divided  on  the  subject,  Jef- 
ferson and  Handolph  opposing  it  as  unconstitutional,  while  Knox 
and  Hamilton  were  in  its  favor.  The  opinion  of  the  latter  was 
sustained  by  tlie  President,  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  with  a  capital  of  eight  million 
doliai's. 

While  the  new  government  was  rapidly  acquiring  strength 
and  respect,  the  French  Revolution  brolie  out,  and  war  between 
Enghmd  and  France  was  deciared.  In  its  earliest  stages  this 
revolution  was  hailed  throughout  America  as  a  joyful  event,  and 
as  affording  a  presage  of  the  happiest  results  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  sanguinary  acts  which  followed,  and  the  fero- 
cious temper  shown  by  the  leaders,  somewhat  modified  such  sen- 
timents, but  many  were  disposed  to  make  common  cause  with 
France  in  what  they  regarded  the  straggle  of  a  people  for  lib- 
erty against  the  combined  dcapots  of  Europe.  Washington, 
however,  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  this  country, 
and  his  position  was  unanimously  sustained  by  the  cabinet,  who 
agreed  that  a  minister  from  the  new  republic  should  be  received. 
On  the  subject  of  qualifying  this  reception,  they  were  divided. 
Hamilton  and  Knos  opposed  an  absolute  recognition,  upon  the 
ground  that  no  fixed  government  existed  in  France.  The  result 
established  the  soundness  of  their  views. 

Jefferson  and  Enox  seem  to  have  disagreed  about  many  of  the 
vexed  questions  which  came  before  the  cabinet.  But  toward 
the  close  of  the  administration  they  were  found  in  unison  upon 
a  most  important  measure.     We  were  then  destitute  of  a  navy, 
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and  outrages  by  Mediterranean  pirates  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  our  citizens,  together  with  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding defences  for  our  extensive  sea-coast,  impressed  Knox  with 
the  necessity  of  a  naval  force.  By  the  support  of  Jefferson,  his 
efforts  were  successful  and  our  navy,  which  owes  ils  origin  to 
Knox,  has  ever  since  been  identified  with  the  glory  and  fame  of 
the  country,  Knox  had  charge  of  tbe  new  department,  perform- 
ing ils  duties,  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1794,  when  Knox  had  advanced  be- 
yond middle  life,  the  concerns  of  his  increasing  family  and  the 
imperious  claims  of  private  interest,  determined  him  to  retii'e 
from  public  service.  The  salary  attached  to  his  office  was  only 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  which  the  expenses  of  his  generous 
hospitality  far  exceeded.  The  President,  who  had  desired  him  to 
remain  until  the  end  of  his  own  official  term,  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted his  resignation.  "I  cannot  suffer  you,"  wrote  Washing- 
ton, "  to  close  your  public  service,  without  expressing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  which  must  arise  in  your  own  mind  from 
a  conscious  rectitude,  ray  most  perfect  persuasion  that  you  have 
deserved  well  of  your  country.  My  personal  knowledge  of  your 
exertions,  while  it  authorizes  me  to  hold  this  language,  justifies 
the  sincere  fiiendsliip  which  I  have  ever  borne  for  you,  and 
which  will  accompany  you  in  every  situation  of  life." 

Kdox  left  the  seat  of  government  with  every  mark  of  esteem 
and  confidence.  At  Boston,  he  was  honored  by  a  public  dinner, 
and  similar  demonstrations  awaited  his  arrival  at  Thomaston, 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  future  home. 

We  shall  now  glance  at  him  in  the  last  stage  of  his  life,  when 
he  appears  as  a  private  citizen  of  our  state,  living  upon  his  own 
extensive  estates,  honored  by  bis  fellow  citizens,  and  contributing 
to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  around  him.  It  was  a  po- 
sition to  which  he  had  often  turned  a  wistful  eye  throughout  hts 
agitated  and  anxious  career,  and  which  posaessed  his  thoughts 
even  amid  the  stern  duties  of  the  field,  and  in  the  perplexities  of 
the  cabinet. 

Through  her  mother,  who,  as  has  been  before  remarked  was  a 
daughter  of  General  Waldo,  Mrs.  Knox  inherited  a  share  iu  that 
large,  tract  of  territory  kno-wn  as  the  "Waldo  Patent,"  which 
oomprised  portions  of  what  are  now  the  eounties  of  Penobscot, 
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WaWo  and  Knox.  The  remaining  shares  General  Knox  euo- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  hy  purchase.  To  the  cultivation  and  im- 
proyement  of  this  estate  he  applied  hia  whole  energies  immedi- 
ately upon  retiring  from  public  life,  and  established  his  residence 
near  the  thriving  village  of  Thomaston.  Here  he  erected  a 
spacious  mansion,  three  stories  in  height,  with  corresponding 
out-bail  dings,  all  in  the  style  of  a  French  chateau.  The  man- 
sion was  situated  on  a  swelling  slope,  sheltered  by  the  forest  in 
the  rear,  and  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  ten  miles  tlown 
the  Georges  river,  a  river  which  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
ships.  Although  local  tradition  his  greatly  exaggerated  the 
extent  of  this  house,  yet  with  its  t.iipola,  biilconies  and  piazzas, 
added  to  the  snrroundiog  walks  well  kept  lawns,  tufted  trees 
and  shrubbery,  the  whole  premises  ■(»  ere  unequalled  for  beauty 
and  symmetry  in  New  Eugidnd  In  dimensions,  architecture 
and  ornaments,  the  expansive  character  of  the  owner  was  clearly 
manifested. 

"In  this  charming  spot,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Mont- 
pelier,  in  the  society  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  the  many 
distinguished  visitors,  who  from  time  to  time  partook  of  his  hos- 
pitality, Knox  probiibly  enjoyed  a  larger  degree  of  happiness 
than  he  had  ever  before  known."  Mrs.  Knox,  who  was  truly 
his  congenial  spirit,  was  also  well  satisfied  to  exchange  scenes  of 
gayety  and  fashion  for  domestic  life.  She  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been,  even  in  her  l.ittei'  days,  when  upward  of  sixty,  a  re- 
markably fine-looking  woman,  with  brilliant  black  eyes,  and  a 
blooming  complexion.  Her  mind,  we  are  told,  was  of  a  high 
order,  and  her  influence  upon  all  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact was  very  decided.  The  deference  of  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington,  and  the  homage  paid  to  her  intellectual  superiority 
by  many  persons  of  talent  and  judgment,  show  this  influence  to 
have  been  great  and  well-founded.  In  society  she  was  com- 
manding, and  gave  a  tone  to  the  manners  of  the  times.  During 
the  residence  of  General  Knox  at  New  York,  their  house  was 
the  scene  of  a  liberal  hospitality.  Mr.  Griswold,  in  his  "  Re- 
publican Court,"  says,  "she  was  recognized  as  a  lively  and  med- 
dlesome, but  amiable,  leader  of  society,  without  whose  co-opera- 
tion it  was  believed  by  many  beside  herself  that  nothing  could 
be  properly  done  in  the  drawing-room,  or  the  ball-roi-m,  or  any 
place  where  fashionable  men  and  women  sought  amustment." 
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During  the  resiiSettce  of  Knox  at  Montpelier,  he  constantly- 
received  guests  from  far  and  near,  who  came  to  make  their 
oheisance  of  respect  and  regard  to  the  warrior  and  patriot. 
Writing  to  his  fiiend  General  Henry  Jackson  in  1795,  he  sayi*, 
"  We  had  a  small  company  on  the  Fourth  of  July  o£  upward  of 
five  hundred  people  ! "  *  On  this  occasion,  which  was  soon  after 
his  arrival,  a  general  invitation  had  been  given  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding inhabitants  to  partake  of  the  festivities  of  an  old- 
fashioned  house-warming.  Brilliant  parties  from  Philadelphia 
and  other  cities,  and  frequently  from  abroad,  enlivened  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  halls  resounded  with  music  and  conversation.  At 
this  time,  America  was  the  asylum  for  many  distinguished  for- 
eigners, driven  here  by  the  French  Revolution.  Among  them 
were  Louis  Philippe,  afterward  King  of  B'rance,  and  hia  brothers, 
the  Dwke  de  Montpensier  and  the  Count  de  Beaujolaia,  together 
■with  the  Duke  de  Lianoourt  and  the  celebrated  Talleyrand.  All 
these  exiles  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Knox,  and  re- 
ceived a  warm  welcome  within  his  hospitable  doors.  Talleyrand, 
the  distinguished  French  statesman, .landed  from  Europe  at  Cas- 
tine.  S'jme  curions  facts  haye  been  adduced  to  show  that  this  ex- 
traordinary character  was  a  native  of  Mount  Desert.  It  appears 
that  he  had  not  been  long  in  this  country,  before  he  visited  that 
island.  The  older  inhabitants  there  thought  they  recognized  hiia 
as  the  illegitimate  child  of  the  pretty  daughter  of  a  fisherman, 
and  the  capt;iin  of  a  French  ni\tional  ship  which  touched  on  the 
coast  of  Maine  forty  years  before.  The  boy,  they  said,  when 
young,  his  mother  being  dead,  had  been  taken  away  by  a  French 
gentleman,  who  declared  that  he  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  France.  We  may  know  more  about  this  when  the 
autobiography  of  Talleyrand  is  given  to  the  world. 

•This  "email  eompajij  of  Ave  hondred"  aeems,  lllie  the  jnairiage  feast  of  the  pBtable, 
to  have  eomprlsed  some  BnworUiy  as  well  aB  many  worthy  gueala.  For  Mrs.  JHary  Lin- 
coln, danghier  of  the  famous  James  OtiB,  and  widow  of  General  Linsoln's  oldf  st  son,  in  a 
•prlghtlj  letter  written  to  her  broihet-in-law,  Jodge  Theodore  Lincoln  of  Dennjaville, 
Maine,  dated  Sept.  10,  1J95,  deaorihiog  her  own  loi^  TOjage  from  rassamaqnoOdy, 
where  she  had  jnst  made  a  rtait,  to  Hingham,  hei  home,  writes  ;  "  The  capt^n  begins  to 
tilnkltdoQbtfnlTfliBtliecweBhallgo  to  Georges  RiTer.  If  we  do  I  will  gite  jou  the 
partlcnlatB.  I  maat  tell  yon  one  thing  I  tare  heard  along  sliore,  Ujat  Mrs.  Fkika-  had 
her  watcli  stolen  the  day  the  mob-Mtg  dined  at  the  General's,  and  that  the  General  lost 
two  silver  oups."  Thismention  of  JIfrs.  ^JHj»rwoDldseemtolndicatethat  at  that  time 
Mrs.  Knox's  mother  formed  a  part  of  her  family.  In  a  part  of  tlie  same  letter,  dated  later, 
Oetober  la,  1786,  Mrs.  Ltneoln  also  writes :  "  I  was  disappointed  that  I  could  not  go  to 
Georgee,  as  Iheurd  on  my  way  that  Mrs.  Ftuker  exfecteA  me."  PerliapBiQ  the  vein  of 
raillery,  in  wWch  the  letter  was  written,  Madame  Knoj  herself  is  the  perBon,  evidently 
tlie  mistress  of  Uie  liouBe  "who  expected  her,"  twice  mentJouBdniidet  her  moUier'B  name' 
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At  Montpelier,  Louis  Philippe  became  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
tiful MisB  Bingham,  afterward  the  wife  of  Lord  A-shburton,  and 
offered  himself  to  her  in  marriage.  The  prospective  king  was 
then  in  reduced  pecuniary  ci  ream  stances,  and  dependent  upoa 
the  generosity  of  his  Araerican  friends.  Her  father  declined  the 
royal  alliance.  "  Should  you  be  ever  restored  to  your  hereditary 
position,"  he  said, "  you  will  be  too  great  a  match  for  her ;  if  not, 
she  is  too  great  a  match  for  you."  Knox  became  warmfy  at- 
tached to  Lianeourt,  who  passed  several  months  in  his  family. 
This  unfortunate  nobleman  once  exclaimed  in  a  fit  of  despon- 
dency, aa  he  struck  his  forehead  with  his  hand,  "I  have  three 
dukedomes  on  my  head,  and  not  a  whole  coat  to  my  back." 
His  wardrobe  was  replenished  by  the  munificence  of  his  host. 

His  charity  was  not,  however,  confined  to  such.  Many  a 
poorer  exile  from  his  native  land  ;  many  a  weary  missionary  in 
his  round  of  frontier  duty ;  many  a  distressed  adventurer, 
found  with  him  a  refuge  from  oppression,  rest  from  fatigue,  a 
hearing,  and  perha]>8  adoption  of  some  scheme  or  discovery. 
On  one  occasion  he  invited  the  whole  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians 
to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  entertained  them  for  several  days.  He 
loved  to  see  every  one  happy,  and  could  sympathize  with  people 
of  every  class  and  condition,  rejoice  in  tlieir  prosperity  aod  aid 
them  in  adversity. 

Beside  cultivating  the  acqaaintance  of  men  of  learning,  Knox 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  many  distinguished  person- 
ages of  his  time  in  Europe  and  America.  His  library,  with  a 
single  exception,  was  the  largest  in  Maine. 

Knox  offered  favorable  terms  to  new  settlers,  and  published 
adveitisements  extolling  the  fertility  of  his  lands,  as  well  as  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate.  To  the  latter,  he  saiijl  that  the  balsamia 
firs  largely  contributed.  As  an  inducement  to  immigration  he 
commenced  several  extensive  branches  of  business.  Which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen,  and  afforded  a 
market  for  the  prodacts  of  the  soil  and  of  the  forest.  In  one  of 
bis  familiar  letters  to  Washington,  he  writes,  "  I  am  beginning 
to  experience  the  good  effects  of  residing  on  my  lands.  I  may 
truly  say  that  the  estate  ts  more  than  doubled  in  its  valne  since 
I  determined  lo  make  it  my  home."  His  plans  and  projects  of 
improvement  were  more  suited  to  hia  expansive  mind  than  to  bis 
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actual  resources,  and  finally  involved  him  in  seriona  pecaoiai-y 
embarrassmenta*  "  But  had  he  been  permitted  to  attain  the 
usual  age  of  man,  ■which  his  vigorous  constitution  indicated," 
says  Drake,  "the  clouds  that  rested  upon  the  latter  part  of  bis 
life  would  have  been  dispelled.  The  increased  value  o£  his 
property  Tvould  have  realized  ail  his  anticipations,  and  enabled 
him  to  leave  his  family  in  opulence.  It  was  otherwise  ordained. 
A  sudden  casualty  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-six  years.  The  event  occurred  on  Saturday,  the 
twenty-fifth  of  October,  1806,  after  an  illnens  of  only  a  few  days. 
It  was  occasioned  by  his  having  accidentally  swallowed  the 
minnte  bone  of  a  chicken,  which  caused  a  mortification,  and  was 
from  its  nature  incurable."  His  funeral  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  He  was  entombed  under  a  wide-spreading 
oak,  on  the  banks  of  the  Georges,  in  a  spot  where,  when  living, 
he  had  loved  to  linger  for  meditation.  Multitudes  were  present 
to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  whom  they  regarded  as 
a  public  benefactor,  the  life  of  the  business  community,  and  the 
friend  of  his  country  and  of  the  human  I'ace. 

Mrs.  Knox  survived  her  husband  fourteen  years.  Of  her 
twelve  children,  nine  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  only  three  sur- 
vived their  father,  and  they,  too,  have  deceased.  The  family 
name  is  extinct.  Montpelier  is  no  longer  standing.  It  ought  to 
have  become  the  property  of  the  public,  and  been  preserved  as 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  its  departed  owTier,  Some  future  gener- 
ation, if  the  patriotism  of  the  past  shall  survive  the  temptation 
of  the  present,  will  mourn  over  the  insensibility  of  their  fathers, 
which  allowed  so  sacred  a  shrine  to  become  obliterated. 

*lntbisenibarFa9!<Dient,  Gen.Knni  disclciBee  in  his  correspondence  tbat  bi9  most  serioos 
regret  was  ttat  his  old  compattlot,  correspondent  and  friend,  General  Lincoln,  nlio  bad 
Indorsed  hia  notes,  was  Involyei  and  tDlgM  be  reduce<l  from  Inilependence  to  poverty. 
He  naa.  In  f  act,  aufld,  all  hla  property  attaf^hed.and  his  house  and  fandly  homeeteail  in 
Hfngbam  was  actualFy  levied  npon  by  Che  creditora  of  hia  friend.  He  had  been  advised 
oi  the  danger  and  strongly  nrged,  as  the  debt  was  not  his  own,  to  alienate  his  property 
to  prevent  Its  being  taken  in  eaeoation,  bat  tlie  old  waitior  atardjly  refnsed  U>  resort  to 
any  suck  qoestlonable  remei^ea.  He  nrote,  that  the  notes  liad  been  negotiated  and 
money  raised  upon  the  credit  of  his  nione  and  of  the  property  in  his  ownership,  and 
that  ha  ooald  not  Id  honesty  dispossess  himself  of  the  very  security  upon  wkiok  some  per- 
sons bad  in  good  faith  advanced  their  money.  For  the  good  fame  of  Ooeral  Knox  too 
it  oi^bt  to  be  toldtliathe  at  once  put  into  the  hands  of  his  soretiee  bis  whole  estate,  and 
that  in  process  of  Ume,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  portions  of  it  to  settlers,  the 
wliole  debt  was  pidd,  and  Oeneral  Lmcola  was  enabled  to  redeem  the  homestead  that 
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"Id  stature,  Knox  was  rather  above  medium  height,  his  frame 
well  proportioned  and  inclining  to  corpulency.  In  conDCCtion 
with  this  fullness  of  pei-soti  it  is  stated  that  when  he  was  selected 
together  with  one  Ciptain  Sargent,  to  represent  to  Congress  the 
starving  and  naked  condition  of  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  one 
of  the  committee  who  heard  their  pleas,  remarked  that  neverthe- 
less he  had  not  for  a  long  time  seen  an  apparently  better  fed 
man  than  the  representative  who  had  last  spoken,  nor  one  better 
dressed  than  the  other.  Knox  rem:iining  mute,  probably  from 
indignation,  his  subordinate  replied  that  "  the  army,  out  of 
respect  to  Congress  and  themselves,  had  sent  the  only  man 
among  them  with  an  ounce  ot  superfluous  flesh  on  his  body,  and 
the  only  other  who  possessed  a  complete  suit  of  clothes."  When 
the  American  troops  occupied  Boston  after  its  evacuation,  Knox, 
who  had  even  then  become  quite  stout,  marched  in  at  the  head 
of  the  artillery.  As  he  passed  on,  that  celebrated  punning  Tory, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Byles,  who  had  been  intimate  wiith  the  former  book- 
seller, and  thought  himself  privileged  on  old  scores,  exclaimed 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  "  I  never  saw  au-ox  fatter  in  my  life ! " 
Bttt  Knox  waB  not  in  the  mood  for  such  low  wit.  He  justly  felt 
offended  by  this  freedom,  especially  from  Byles,  whose  Tory  sea- 
titnents  were  well  known,  and  he  replied  in  not  very  courteous 
tcrma. 

The  personal  and  mental  oharaeteriaties  of  General  Knox  are 
thus  described  by  William  Sullivan,  in  his  "  Familiar  Letters  ": — 

He  was  a  large,  full  man ;  his  lower  limbs  inclined  a  very  little  out- 
ward, so  that  in  walking  his  feet  were  nearly  parallel.  His  hair  was 
short  ill  front,  standing  up,  and  powdered  and  queued,  His  forehead 
was  low;  his  face,  large  and  full  below;  his  eyes,  rather  small,  gray  and 
briUiant.    The  expression  of  his  face  altogether  was  a  very  fine  one. 

When  moving  aiong  tlie  street  he  had  an  air  of  grandeur  and  self-com- 
placency, but  it  wounded  no  man's  self-love.  He  earned  a  large  cane, 
not  to  aid  his  steps,  but  usually  under  his  arm;  and  sometimes,  when 
he  happened  to  stop  and  engage  in  convei-sation  with  his  accustomed 
ardor,  his  cane  was  used  to  flourish  with.  He  was  usually  dressed  in 
black.  In  the  summer  ho  commonly  carried  his  light  silk  hat  in  his 
hand  when  walking  in  the  shade. 

When  thinking  ho  looked  like  one  of  his  own  heavy  pieces,  which 
would  surely  do  execution  when  discharged;  when  speaking  his  face 
had  a  noble  expression  and  was  capable  of  displaying  the  most  benig- 
nant feeling.    This  was  the  true  character  of  his  heart.    His  voice  was 
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strong,  and  no  one  could  hear  it  without  feeling  that  it  had  been  accua- 
tomed  to  command.  The  mind  of  Knox  was  powerful,  rapid  and  deei- 
Bive,  and  he  could  employ  it  continuously  and  effectively.  His  natural 
propensity  was  highly  social,  and  no  man  better  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh. 
He  said  he  had  through  life  left  his  bed  at  the  dawn,  and  had  been 
always  a  cheerful,  happy  man. 

Dr.  Thacher,  his  military  contemporary,  has  left  upon  record 
the  following  analysis  of  Knox ;  — 

Long  will  he  be  remembered  as  the  ornament  ot  every  circle  in  which 
he  moved,  as  the  amiable  and  enlightened  companion,  the  generous 
friend,  tlie  man  of  feeling  and  benevolence.  His  conversation  was  ani- 
mated,  and  he  imparted  an  interest  to  every  subject  that  he  touched. 
In  his  gayest  momenta  he  never,  lost  sight  ol  dignity;  he  invited  confi- 
dence, but  repelled  faraiharity.  His  conceptions  were  lofty,  and  no 
man  ever  poEseased  the  power  of  embodying  bis  thoughts  in  more  vig- 
orous language;  when  ardently  eng^ed,  they  were  peculiarly  bold  and 
original,  and  you  inevitably  felt  in  his  society  that  his  intellect  was  not 
of  the  ordinary  class;  yet  no  man  was  more  unassuming,  none  more 
delicately  alive  to  the  feelings  of  others.  His  own  feelings  were  strong 
and  exquisitely  tender.  He  was  frank,  generous  find  sincere,  and  in  hia 
intercourse  with  the  world  uniformly  just. 

Although  General  Knoz  could  not  be  called  an  orator,  he 
apoke  clearly  and  forcibly,  throwing  upon  the  pointa  in  issue  the 
strong  light  of  authority  and  illustration.  Occasionally,  his  re- 
marks had  a  natural  eloquence,  as  in  the  following  instance. 
After  the  Revolution  and  -while  he  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachnsetts,  an  application  was  made  by  citizens  of 
Marblebead  for  the  charter  of  a  bank.  Their  petition  met  with 
opposition  from  a  representative,  who  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the 
ignorant  fishermen  ot  that  town  were  entitled  to  such  a  privi- 
lege, Knox  at  once  obt;iined  the  floor,  "I  am  surprised,"  he 
said, "  that  Marblebead  should  ask  so  small  a  favor  as  that  of 
banking,  and  that  it  should  be  opposed.  Sir,  I  wish  the  members 
of  this  body  knew  the  people  of  Marblebead  as  well  as  I  do.  I 
could  wish  that  they  had  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware 
river  in  1777,  in  that  bitter  night  when  Washington  bad  drawn  up 
hie  little  army  to  cross  it,  and  had  seen  the  powerful  current  bear- 
ing onward  the  floating  masses  of  ice  which  threateneddestrtic- 
tion  to  whomsoever  should  venture  upon  its  bosom.  I  wish,  that 
when  this  ocenrrence  threatened  to  defeat  the  enterprise,  they 
could  have  heard  the  commander-in-chief  demand,  '  Who  will, 
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lead  us  on  ? '  and  seen  the  men  of  Marblehead,  and  Marblehead 
alone,  stand  forward  to  direct  the  army  along  that  perilons  path 
to  unfading  gloi-ies  and  honors  in  the  achieyements  of  Trenton. 
There,  sir,  went  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead,  alike  at  home  upon 
land  or  water;  alike  ardent,  patriotic  and  unflinching,  whenever 
tley  unfurled  the  flag  of  the  country  ! " 

One  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Knox  was  the  attachment 
to  himself  by  an  influence  stronger  than  hooks  of  steel,  of  all 
■with  whom  he  was  connected.  The  attachment  of  Washington 
continued  unbroken  after  both  liad  retired  from  public  life,  and 
their  correspondence  resembles  that  between  brothers.  In  a  let- 
ter written  by  Washington  a  few.  months  before  liis  death,  he 
says:  — 

I  can  with  trath.  say,  tliat  there  is  no  man  in  the  United  States  with 
whom  I  have  been  iu  habits  of  greater  intimacy;  no  one  whom  I  have 
loved  more  sincerely ;  nor  any  for  whom  I  have  had  a  greater  friendship. 

How  valnabl-j  is  such  testimony  !  How  precious  is  its  legacy ! 
In  the  eloqnent  words  of  Winthrop,  as  applied  to  Franklin ;  — 

Other  honors  may  grow  valueless,  other  laurels  may  fade  and  wither, 
monumental  marble  may  molder  and  crumble,  but  the  man  of  whom  it 
may  be  said  that  for  nearly  a  generation  he  enjoyed  the  sincere  friend- 
ship and  secured  the  respect  and  affection  of  Washington,  without  any 
other  merits,  has  won  a  title  to  his  country's  remembvance,  which  time 
'will  only  strengthen  and  increase! 

One  of  the  lessons  which  an  acquaintance  with  the  character 
of  Knox  teaches,  is  so  especially  applicable  to  our  own  times  that 
it  might  well  be  learned  by  many  of  our  countrymen  occupying 
stations  of  public  trust,  it  was  his  strict  personal  integrity. 
How  noble  is  the  following  sentiment,  contained  in  a  private  let- 
ter written  to  hia  brother,  during  the  revolution. 

I  undoubtedly  might  have  at  first  stipulated  for  some  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage to  myself;  but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I  do  not  approve  of  money 
obtained  in  the  public  service;  it  does  not  appear  to  me,  in  a  war  like 
onrs,  to  be  right,  and  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  differently,  although 
poverty  may  be  the  consequenue.  You  know  my  sentiments  with 
respect  to  making  anything  out  of  the  public.  I  abominate  the  idea. 
I  could  not,  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  mix  with  my  fellow  citizens  with 
.that  conscious  rectitude,  the  felicity  of  which  I  often  anticipate. 

A  similar  spirit  waa  manifested  by  Washington,  when  he  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  commander-in-chief.    He  said  ;  — 
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1  beg  leave  to  assure  tlie  Congresa,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduoua  employment  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
profit  out  of  it,  I  will  keep  an'  esa*t  account  of  my  expenses.  These 
I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire. 

This  sketch  would  be  indeed  incomplete  without  an  allasion 
to  the  religious  views  of  General  Knox.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  related  by  one  writer,  that  in  the  heat  of  excitement  his  ve- 
hemently uttered  commands  were  interlarded  with  expletives 
suggestive  of  anything  but  a  Puritan  ancestry,  but  such  was  the 
custom  of  the  times.  The  war  of  the  Kevolution  has  a  pro- 
fane as  well  as  a  sacred  history,  and  our  army  understood  the 
nature  of  an  oath  as  well  as  did  the  army  in  Flanders,  Even 
Washington,  although  reproving  by  general  orders  "  the  foolish 
and  wicked  practice  of  swearing,"  occasionally  was  unmindfu!  of 
this  precept.  For  the  profanity  in  which  Putnam  indulged  at 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  brave  old  general  made  a  sincere 
confession,  after  the  war,  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. It  was  not,  however,  with  Knox,  that  senseless,  unmean- 
ing use  of  sacred  language  so  often  met  with,  but  consisted 
rather  of  solemn  asseverations  upon  too  unimportant  and  trivial 
subjects.  All  his  writings  bear  testimony  to  the  great  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  they  express  the  belief  that  its  exalted  princi- 
ples were  intended  to  correct  the  heart  and  to  purify  the  life. 
His  thoughts  were  often  and  intensely  employed  on  the  subject 
of  a  future  existence.     Thaoher  says :  — 

He  flrraly  believed  in  an  over  ruling  Providence,  and  that  he  wasformed 
and  sustained  by  its  power  ajid  goodness  The  order  harmon\  and 
beauty  of  creation  seemed  to  him  the  most  convmcing  proof  of  wisdom 
and  design.  He  thouglit  that  the  universil  distiihution.  of  blessings 
among  the  human  race  furnished  conclusive  evidence  of  the  goodness  of 
the  being  from  whose  bounty  they  flow.  But  this  wis  a  subject  up  m 
which  he  reasoned  for  himself.  Doctrinal  opimons  and  metiphysioal 
subtleties  had  no  allurement  for  him.  The  exi,lusi\  e  pretensi  ns  nt  the 
various  sects  he  considered  the  fruits  of  human  invention  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  infinite  wisdom.  This  globe  he  regarded  as  imeie  atom  of 
the  great  incomprehensible  scheme  of  the  Almighty,  and  our  existence 
here  as  only  the  commencement  of  a  progressive  state,  rising  toward 
perfection  in  the  future. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  and  character  of  this  distin- 
guished man,    "Many,"  says  one  writer,  " have  been  as  coura- 
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gooas  in  the  field,  many  as  wise  and  patriotic  io  council,  but  few 
have  united  to  theae  the  stili  rarer  virtues,  a  spotlesa  integrity, 
and  a  noble  out-apoken  manliness"  as  he  did.  Here  in  this 
state,  which  he  adopted  as  his  own,  we  have  not  taken  those 
means  of  perpetuating  his  memory,  of  which  it  is  worthy.  We 
cannot  do  too  much  to  remind  as  of  the  aid  which  he  contribu- 
ted by  his  counsels  and  valor,  in  achieving  our  liberties,  and  in 
laying  the  foundation  ^f  our  institutions. 
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illustrated  with  13  steel  engravings.  Published  by  subscription  only, 
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Dbake,  Francis  S,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Henry  Enoi;,  Major 
General  in  the  American  Revolutionary  Army,  by  Francis  8.  Drake. 
Boston:  Samuel  (i.  Drake,  17  Bromfield  Street,  1873.  8  vo.,  pp.  ISO. 
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Neai.i,K¥,  Edwabd  B,     Oraiion,   July  4,  1877,  at  Thomaston.    Rock- 
land Conrier  and  Gazette. 
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and  Company.    1877,  16mo.  pp.  227. 
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Thaobbb,  Mart  P.    Two  Ancient  Landmarks.    Scrihner's  Magazine, 
9:  615.    1877. 
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Drake,  Feancis  S.  New  England  Hist,  and  Gen.  Register.  &i:  347. 
1880. 

This  article  is  an  abridgment  of  Itiie  "  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
General  Knox,"  by  the  same  author. 

Williamson,  Joseph.  General  Knox.  A  paper  read  before  the 
Maine  Historical  Society.  An  abstract  is  published  in  the  Portland 
Press,  November  17,  1881,  and  in  the  Portland  Advertiser  of  the  follow- 
ing day.     The  preceding  article  is  the  paper  referred  to. 

LiNDLKY,  E.  Marguerite,  Montpelier,  Home  of  Major  General 
Knox.  Seven  illustrations.  M^azine  of  American  History,  16:  121- 
132.    1886. 

The  Knox  Manusceipts.  Report  of  the  Eev.  Edmund  P.  Staftor, 
Proceedings  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  at  the 
annual  meeting,  January  5,  1881.    pp.  27-36. 

The  same  in  separate  form,  8to.,  pp.  10. 
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THE  FRENCH  TREATY  OF  1778, 


Recognizing  the  Independence  of  the  United  States. 


HOW  THl  GOOD  NEWS  CAME  TO  FALMOUTH. 
Eead  b^we   tlie  Maine   Historical   Society   June   10,    1887, 

BT  WILLIAM  GOOLD. 

Early  in  1776  it  was  decided  privately  liy  the  Congress  of  the 
new  states  to  seek  assistance  from  abroad.  The  public  credit 
was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  it  was  necessiry  to  convince  those  from 
whom  assistance  was  asked,  that  it  would  be,  in  time, for  their  in- 
terest to  grant  the  request,  aside  from  any  promise  or  guaranty 
of  repayment.  France  was  a  nation  hostile  to  Great  Britain  by 
the  long-continned  tradition  of  centuries — a  humbled  nation, 
smarting  to  recover  her  lost  prestige  and  to  coosole  her  lost 
pride,  and  she  could  ill  brook  to  see  the  new  ideas  of  political 
liberty  with  which  her  heart  was  throbbing,  trampled  upon  and 
crushed  in  the  Colonies  by  her  hereditary  and  victorious  enemy. 
A  more  mercenary  motive  might  have  reinforced  these  senti- 
ments, for  she  doubtless  regarded  the  American  trade  as  an  ob- 
ject worth  striving  for.  It  was  natural  that  the  new  statea 
should  turn  first  to  France  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 

Early  in  1776,  Silas  Deane,  then,  and  for  two  years  before,  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  Connecticut,  was  sent 
by  the  secret  committee  of  that  body  to  Prance  as  a  political 
and  commercial  agent.  He  arrived  in.  Paris  in  June,  with  in- 
structions to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  cabinet  in  regard  to 
the  war  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  endeavor 
to  obtain  supplies  and  military  stores.  Probably  Congress  had 
heard  from  its  agents  in  Europe,  of  the  favorable  disposition 
of  the  French  cabinet  and  people,  and  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  elected  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas  Deane  and 
Arthur  Lee  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  and  to  rep- 
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resent  the  Colonics  at  the  court  of  Versailles.  Although  he  was 
born  in  Virginia,  Lee  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  had  slud- 
ied  law  at  the  Temple  in  London.  This  experience  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  duties  required  by  his  appointment.  He 
had  been  some  time  in  Europe,  aud  had  made  frequent  visits  to 
Paris,  as  an  agent  of  the  secret  service  of  the  C  mtinental  Con- 
gress. Lee  had  alreaily  made  arrangements  secretly  with  the 
French  king  to  send  a  la'-ge  amjimt  of  arms,  ammunitijn  and 
Specie  to  the  Colonies;  but  to  avoid  premature  compUcationa 
■with  Great  Britain  they  obtained  publicity  only  aa  a  transaction 
between  two  commercial  houses.  The  one,  "Hortaly  &  Co." 
— the  house  established  by  aid  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
governments  as  a  blind —  was  engaged  in  loading  their  ships  for 
America.  The  only  mention  of  the  arrival  in  America  of  these 
ships  within  my  reading,  is  in  tha  private  journal  of  Brigadier  . 
Preble  of  Falmouth,  who  was  serving  as  a  connoUor  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  Mass:ichu8etts.  The  arrival  was  kept  as 
secret  as  possible.    He  writes ;  — 

April  20,  1777,  a  ahip  arrived  at  Portsmouth  with  fifty-eight  pieces  of 
brass  caunon;  tents  for  ten  thousand  men;  clothing  for  twelve  thou- 
sand; five  thousand  seven  hundred  stand  of  arma;  ten  tons  of  powder; 
and  twenty-four  officers  of  artillorj'.    She  had  three  months'  passage. 

July  7,  Captain  Claxton  came  before  the  board,  and  informed  that  he 
arrived  from  France  yesterday,  and  brought  seventy  baiTels  of  powder; 
forty  chests  of  arms;  ten  tonauf  lead,  and  sundry  anchors,  cables,  chains 
and  rigging  he  took  out  of  several  vessels  he  had  burnt. 

Monday,  July  21at,  the  council  met  at  ten  o'clock.  The  board  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  in  wliich  he  informs  that  he  has  purchased  for 
the  States  two  hundred  and  five  brass  four  pounders,  with  their  car- 
ri^es,  traces  for  the  horses,  shot,  <&c.,  twenty-six  brass  mortars,  a  great 
number  ot  shell,  thirty  thousand  fusils  [light  musketaj,  and  that  a  num- 
ber of  expert  officers  of  artillery  and  engineers,  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
powder,  has  been  shipped  and  gouo  to  America.  This  letter  is  dated  the 
27th  of  May  last.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Deane,  and  one  from  Mr.  Lee  was 
was  received,  who  writes  very  encouragingly,  that  a  quantity  of  cables, 
anchors,  sail  cloths,  hats,  and  coarse  linen  from  Spain,  were  shipped  for 
America. 

Roehefontaine,  who  was  sent  to  Portland  by  the  war  depart- 
ment in  1793,  and  who  built  the  citadel  on  the  hill  called  Fort 
Sumner,  was  one  of  the  engineers  sent  from  France  in  1777. 

I  have  said  that  Arthur  Lee  was  already  in  Europe  when  in 
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September,  1776,  lie  was  with  Dr.  Franklin  appointed  to  join 
Silas  Deane  in  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  negoti:iting  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  French  king.  Dr.  FrankliD  left  Philadelphia 
—  as  we  learn  from  his  letters — on  tlie  26th  of  October,  and  the 
next  morning  he  sailed  on  the  "  Keprisal,"  Captain  Wicks,  ami, 
on  December  3,  be  landed  at  Auray  in  Brittany.  The  voyaj;e 
bad  been  a  short  one,  but  a  rough  experience  tor  a  man  of  sev- 
enty. Franklin  had  made  visits  to  Paris  in  1767,  and  again  in 
1769.  On  bis  first  visit  he  had  traveled  with  an  Englishman,  Sir 
John  Pringle.  Aa  commisaioner,  he  arrived  in  Paris  December 
12, 1776.  He  had  with  bim  two  of  his  grandsons,  and  his  son, 
William  Temple  Franklin,  then  in  his  sixteenth  year,  who  acted 
as  his  father's  private  secretary  through  all  the  period  of  his  res- 
idence in  France,  which  was  extended  lo  eight  years. 

At  the  very  moment  of  hie  arrival  Franklin  found  himself  "  the 
rage  "  in  Paris.  He  and  the  other  commissioners  were  received 
by  Vergennes,  the  foreign  minister,  as  early  aa  December  23,  not 
ostensibly  as  a 'ii  has  sad  or  s,  but  as  gentlemen  to  whom  the  minis- 
ter wished  to  show  respect. 

The  French  archives  contain  the  report  made  by  the  police  of 
Franklin's  appearance  —  it  is  dated  three  weeks  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris  and  is  in  these  words : — 

Doctor  Tranklin,  who  lately  arrived  in  this  country  from  the  English 
OoloEiea,  is  very  mucli  aonght  after  and  f6ted,  not  only  by  the  savants, 
his  oonfrires,  but  by  all  people  who  can  get  hold  of  him,  for  he  is 
difficult  to  be  approached,  and  lives  in  reserve,  as  he  is  supposed  to  be 
directed  by  the  goyerament.  This  Quaker  wears  tlie  full  costume  of 
his  sect.  He  has  au  agreeable  physiognomy;  spectacles  always  on  his 
eyes ;  but  little  hair;  a  fur  cap  is  always  on  his  head.  He  wears  no  pow- 
der, but  has  a  neat  air;  linen  very  white,  and  a  brown  coat  make  his 
dress.  His  only  defence  is  a  stick  in  his  hand.  If  he  sees  out  ministers 
it  is  at  Paris  —  not  at  Versailles  at  court  —  at  night  and  in  the  greatest 
secrecy. 

The  English  minister,  Lord  Stormont,  it  was  said,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  that  Franklin  had  arrived  in  Prance,  sent  a  note  to 
Vergennes,  threatening  to  leave  without  ceremony  if  the  chief 
of  the  American  rebels  was  allowed  to  set  foot  in  Paris. 

John  Adams  arrived  in  Paris  April  8,  1778,  in  the  American 
frigate  "  Boston,"  having  been  appointed  to  succeed  Silas  Deane. 
Tlie  latter  waa  recalled   by  a  resolution  of   Congress  passed 
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November  21,  1777,  but  which  Deane  did  not  receive  until 
March,  1778.  He  camo  home  in  the  "La oguedoc,"  the  flagship 
of  D'Estaing,  in  April.  Deane  had  been  very  profuse  in  hia 
promises,  and  had  exceded  his  instructions  m  his  engagements  of 
engineers.  Congress' being  embarrassed  by  his  contracts  recalled 
him. 

Although  Dr.  Franklin's  principal  object,  on  his  arrival  in 
France,  was  to  si'cnre  aid  to  prevent  the  colonies  from  being 
crushed  by  England,  yet  he  found  time  for  scientific  pursiiita. 
Paris  was  occupied  at  the  time  in  welcoming  Voltaire.  He  had 
been  exiled  for  some  years,  and  had  just  returned,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four  years.  His  comedies  were  revived  at  the  theaters, 
and  he  was  everywhere  idolized  by  the  citizens.  Franklin,  the 
American  commissioner,  won  an  equal  share  of  the  popular  fa- 
vor. He  was  publicly  presented  to  Yoltaire  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Science,  where  the  two  great  men  were  fairly 
obliged,  by  the  expectancy  of  the  audience,  to  embrace  and  kiss 
each  other.  Voltaire  died  a  few  months  later.  Je.an  Jacques 
Rousseau,  whose  work  in  literature  had  impressed  France  and 
Europe  as  no  other  aathor  but  Voltaire  had  done,  died  soon 
after  him. 

Undoubtedly  a  larger  part  of  the  courtiers  at  Versailles  were 
strongly  in  favor  of  war  with  England,  which  open  assistance  of 
the  Colonies  by  France  would  bring  on  ;  but  the  King,  Louis 
XVI,  then  only  twenty-three  years  old,  and  his  Queen,  Marie 
Antoinette,  were  for  peace,  and  the  mitiisiry  hesitated.  The 
correspondence  of  Maria  Theresa,  Empress  of  Austria,  with  her 
daughter,  Marie  Antoinette,  and  with  Mcrey,  the  Austrian  min- 
ister at  the  French  conrt,  has  been  published.  In  this  Marie 
Antoinette  alludes  to  the  fonie  under  lionhambeau  to  be  sent  to 
America.  She  does  not  allude  to  the  American  war  itself,  nor 
to  the  envoys  until  March,  1778,  when  she  says:  "The  King 
has  directed  that  the  king  of  England  shall  be  told  that  he  has 
made  .3  treaty  with  the  Americans.  My  Lord  Stormont  receives 
on  Sunday  the  orders  of  his  court  to  leave  France.  It  seems  as 
if  our  marine,  about  which  much  has  been  done  for  a  long  time, 
will  soon  be  in  action.  God  grant  that  all  these  movements  may 
not  bring  on  war  on  the  land." 
The  news  that  Genera!  Burgoyne  had  surrendered  at  Sara- 
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toga  in  October,  reached  France  on  December  4,  1777,  eome 
days  after  negotiations  were  opened  between  the  French  minis- 
ters and  the  American  commissioners,  looking  toward  a  com- 
mercial treaty  between  the  two  nations,  and  also  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance. Mightily  did  this  victory  weigh  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  the  French  courL  Unaided  by  any  foreign  power,  the 
Americans  had  defeated  and  captured  a  well-trained  army  of  six 
thousand  men,  led  by  experienced  commanders.  King  Louis 
then  cast  off  all  disguise,  and  informed  the  American  commis- 
sioners that  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  already  nego- 
tiated would  be  ratified,  and  that  it  was  decided  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  king  had  in  the 
meantime  written  to  his  uncle,  the  king  of  Spain,  urging  his 
co-operation.  By  a  family  understanding  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
king  of  Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before  such  a  treaty  could  be 
ratified.  The  treaty  of  alliance  with  France  was  signed  at  Paris, 
on  the  sixth  of  February,  1778.  Although  the  French  king  as- 
sured the  commissioners  that  no  advantage  would  be  taken  of 
the  situation  of  the  Colonies,  yet  some  of  the  terms  acceded  to 
by  the  commissioners  were  considered  hard.  The  much  talked 
of  French  Claims  originated  in  depredations  on  Amei-ican  com- 
merce by  the  French  under  pretest  of  retaliating  against  the 
.States  some  infractions  of  this  treaty. 

It  is  possible  that  the  United  States  might  finally  have  won 
their  independence  if  assistance  from  France  had  not  been 
obtained,  but  those  who  have  studied  the  situation  with  the 
greatest  care  are  not  of  this  opinion.  The  Colonies  were  in  a 
great  strait.  The  lives  of  the  leading  patriots  were  at  stake 
upon  the  saccess  of  the  struggle ;  and  the  commissioners  were 
ready  to  bid  high  for  assistance,  if  our  promises  were  accepted 
as  an  equivalent.  What  was  asked  of  France  would  cost  her 
much  treasure,  directly,  and  an  inevitable  war  with  England. 
On  the  other  hand  the  most  objectionable  feature  of  the  treaty, 
to  the  Americans,  was  the  provision  obliging  them  to  allow 
French  privateers  to  shelter  themselves  in  our  ports,  secure  their 
outfits  there,  and  be  protected  in  so  doing.  To  perform  to  the 
letter  this  obligation  in  the  treaty  might  involve  the  Colonies  In 
war  with  all  tfe«  enemies  of  France, 

As  the   guaranties '«>f  out  tadef)«ii4«t0e  ^7  f  iftiKie  wece  ■<<)£ 
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no  present  worth,  iD  1792,  oar  people  chose  to  forget  that  fifteen 
years  before  they  had  been  of  vital  value.  This  national  feel- 
ing found  vent  in  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  is»ueJ  by  Pres- 
ident Washington  in  April,  1793.  By  it  he  viitually  asserted 
that  we  should  treat  France  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that 
we  should  Great  Britain,  with  whom,  at  the  time,  we  had  no 
treaty. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  onr  claims  on 
France  for  the  seizure  of  American  merchant  vessels.  After 
protracted  negotiations,  in  1801,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then  First 
Consul  of  France,  cimsented  that,  if  our  government  would  as- 
sume this  debt  to  ihe  American  merchants,  France  would  ab- 
solve it  from  its  troublesome  obligations  in  the  treaty  of  1778, 
and  this  was  readily  consented  to.  ISetween  1793  and  1800, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  vessels  owned  or  chartered  by 
American  merchants,  were  seized;  some  were  released,  but  most 
of  them  were  never  accounted  for.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  with 
Bonaparte  was  ratified  by  the  American  Senate,  claimants  began 
to  file  their  petitions  and  they  and  their  heirs  have  gone  on  so  do- 
ing from  that  lime  to  the  present.  Foity-tbree  times  have  the 
French  spoliation  claims  been  considered  by  Congress ;  forty- 
one  favorable  bills  have  been  reported,  but  a  veto  or  a  failure  to 
pass  more  than  one  house  has  prevented  the  claimants  from  re- 
ceiving their  just  dues.  Twice  bills  granting  relief  have  passed 
both  Senate  and  House,  and  have  been  vetoed — the  first  by 
■President  Polk,  and  the  second  by  President  Pierce.  Of  course 
none  of  the  original  claimants  are  now  living. 

But  to  return  to  the  treaty.  From  ihe  letters  which  were  saved, 
■we  learn  that  the  commissioners  had  great  difficulty  in  transmit- 
ting their  dispatches  to  Congress.  There  were  great  numbers 
of  English  war-vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  French  and  American  ships.  All  letters  and  dis- 
patches were  in  great  danger  of  being  intercepted,  and  nearly 
all  that  had  been  sent  home  by  the  commissioners  were  indeed  lost. 
In  some  instances  where  they  were  intrusted  to  a  special  messenger 
they  were  abstracted  from  the  packets  and  blank  sheets  substituted 
before  he  started.  Probably  English  biibes  effected  this.  Com- 
missioner Lee'a  secretary  was  suspected,  and  finally  removed, 
but  nothing  was  substautiated  agaiost  hiiB. 
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A  letter  from  the  committee  of  foreign  affaii'B  to  the  oommis- 
donera  at  Paris,  dated  at  Yorlt,  Pa.,  where  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, 24th  of  March,  1778,  says  :  — 

Yesterday  a,  private  letter  from  Dr.  Praaklin,  dated  October  6,  was 
presented,  containing  the  only  political  intelligence  which  Polger  broi^ht 
safe  with  him,  viz, :  "  Our  affairs,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  country,  are 
every  day  more  promising."  This,  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Barnabas 
Deane  (brother  to  Silas,  from  Connecticut^,  who  tells  ua  that  his  brother 
was  sending  an  important  packet  to  Congress,  is  all  the  explanation  we 
have  of  the  nature  of  your  dispatches,  of  which  we  have  been  robbed. 
I  inclose  a  list  by  which  you  will  see  the  break  in  our  correspondence, 

A  letter  from  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  dated  York, 
March  2, 1778,  to  William  Bingham,  says,  they  have  received  no  in- 
telligence from  the  commissioners  since  May  of  last  year.  They 
state  that  their  dispatches  had  been  "  lost  at  sea  and  others  tam- 
pered with  in  Europe  before  the  bearer,  Captain  John  Folger, 
embarked  with  them  for  America."  The  presence  of  the  English 
ships  hovering  about  the  western  coast  of  France,  threatened  a 
collision  any  day,  between  them  and  French  vessels,  thereby 
precipitating  the  war  that  all  felt  was  inevitable.  There  was 
also  a  strong  desire  to  keep  the  existence  of  the  treaties  secret 
from  England  to  as  late  a  date  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  pre- 
cipitate a  war. 

The  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser  of  May  7,  1778,  says : — 

Friday  arrived  at  Portsmouth  the  Continental  frigate  "  Deane,"  Sam- 
uel Klcholson,  Esq.,  commander,  in  sixty-three  days  from  France,  laden 
with  clothing  for  the  army;  two  other  ships  came  out  with  her  on  the 
continental  service;  all  under  the  convoy  of  three  74's,  two  84's,  and 
three  frigates,  who  had  orders  from  the  French  court  to  attend  them  un- 
til they  were  clear  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

A  letter  from  Passy,  where  Franklin  resided,  near  Paris,  dated 
February  8,  1778,  signed  by  Franklin  and  Deane,  and  dii'ected 
to  the  "  President  of  Congress,"  says,  "You  will  soon  have  the 
whole  treaty  with  France  by  a  safer  conveyance,  a  frigate  being 
appointed  to  cairy  our  dispatches." 

On  February  16,  they  say,  "  These  treaties  continue  a  secret 
here,  and  may  do  so  till  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  is 
daily  expected.  Our  little  fleet  formerly  mentioned,  which  has 
been  long  watched  and  detained  in  Kantes  river,  by  the  English 
cruising  oft  Belleisle,  is  now  on  the  point  of  sailing,  under  the 
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convoy  oE  a  French  squadron.  As  the  English  are  pretty  strong 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  ie  probable  that  their  attack  and  the 
French  defence  of  oar  ships,  may  be  the  prelude  to  a  declaration 
on  both  sides." 

There  is  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Thomas  Gushing,  a 
member  of  the  CoDtinental  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  dated 
at  Passy,  SUt  of  February,  1778,  He  speaks  of  the  tvro  treaties 
with  France,  and  closes  with  this  announcement.  "The  treaties 
are  forwarded  by  this  conveyance."  "  We  have  now  taken  from 
King  Louis  xvi,"  says  Franklin,  "  the  delivery  of  the  treaties, 
which  make  him  our  ally,  and  which  were  our  national  salvation, 
but  the  frigate  bearing  them  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  British  admiral  does  not  know 
of  the  existence  of  the  treJities  — if  he  did  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  the  frigate  to  pass  with  them."  Their  existence  was  not 
even  known  in  France. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  situation  of  the  struggling  Colonists  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  General  Washington,  in  July,  1777,  had 
received  a  powerful  recruit,  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  Lafay- 
ette, who  had  been  commissioned  a  Major  General  by  the  Con- 
gress. Within  forty  days  he  was  wounded  while  fighting  at  the 
head  of  his  corps  on  the  bank  of  the  Brandywine.  A  bullet 
passed  through  his  leg,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  Betlilehem,  Pa,, 
where  he  was  nursed  by  the  Moravian  sisters.  Washington  lost 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  twelve  hundred  men,  on  the  11th 
of  September,  1777.  Congress  withdrew  from  Philadelphia  to 
Lancaster,  and  then  to  York,  Pa.,  where  it  continued  in  session 
until  the  following  summer.  The  Americans  lost  the  two  forts, 
"  Mifflin "  and  "  Mercer,"  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Hritish  army  sat  down  in  Philadelphia  for  the  winter. 
They  also  lost  a  fight  at  Ilubb^rdston,  Vt,,  and  their  stores  at 
Shenesborough.  Disaster  followed  disaster  in  quick  succession. 
Within  a  week,  the  Americans  had  lost  almqst  two  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  amount  of  military  stores. 

Ou  the  17th  of  October,  1777,  Bui^yne  surrendered  to  the 
patriots  at  Saratoga.  Glorious  indeed  was  this  victory.  We 
have  seen  that  the  news  of  it  confirmed  the  French  king  in  bis 
desire  to  assist  the  Colonies,  but  neither  Congress  nor  General 
Washington  knew  of  its  good  inflaence  at  Versailles  when  he 
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was  compelled  by  the  enowa  of  early  winter,  to  lead  his  scaDtily 
fed  and  more  ecaotily  clothed  army  into  riide  huts  at  Valley 
Forge,  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Genera!  Washington  testi- 
fied that  bloody  foot-prints  were  everywhere  visible  in  the  track 
of  their  march  of  nineteen  miles,  from  Whitemarah  to  Valley 
Forge.  There  they  starved  and  shivered,  while  the  British  army 
were  comfortably  quartered  and  well  fed  in  Philadelphia.  I  have 
myself,  in  my  boyhood,  listened  to  the  ea'l  story  of  the  sufferings 
at  Valley  Forge,  from  men  from  my  native  town,  who  participa- 
ted in  them ;  one  of  whom  said  that  he  had  the  only  pair  of 
shoes  in  his  company.  This  was  the  situation  of  Washington 
and  his  army  while  the  frigate  bearing  the  treaties  was  crossing 
the  Atlantic,  It  had  been  uearly  a  yeai'  since  any  intelligence 
had  been  received  from  the  commissioners  in  France. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gilman  was  chairman  of  the  New  Hampshire  com- 
mittee of  snfety,  a  body  which  had  charge  of  the  supplies  for  the 
state  troops.  Samuel  Adams,  afterward  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, went  to  Eseter  to  visit  Mr.  Gilman,  to  consult  as  to  ways 
and  means  to  raise  supfilies  for  the  naked  and  starving  soldiers, 
Mr.  Gilman  happened  to  be  away  from  home,  and  his  wife 
attempted  to  engage  Mr.  Adams  in  conversation,  but  his  down- 
cast looks  and  abstracted  manner  caused  her  to  desist.  The 
visitor,  too  uneasy  to  sit  quietly  in  his  chair,  walked  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room,  and  uttering  a  deep  groan,  while  wringing 
his  hands,  and  with  tears  rolling  down  his  oheeks,  he  exclaimed 
almost  in  agony,  "  O  my  God,  must  we  give  it  up !  " 

This  was  the  feeling  of  the  men  whose  business  it  was  to  fur- 
nish food  and  clothing  for  the  army,  when  the  good  news  arrived 
from  France  that  our  independence  was  acknowledged,  and  that 
men,  money  and  supplies  were  on  the  way. 

Years  ago  Kobert  Browning  wrote  the  poem  "How  they 
brought  the  good  news  from  Ghent  to  Aix."  The  first  reading 
of  the  poem  causes  the  illusion  that  the  reader  is  in  the  saddle, 
upon  a  foaming  horse  at  full  gallop.  The  literary  world  won- 
dered what  was  the  good  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from 
her  fate.  The  annals  of  the  French  department  of  the  lower 
Alps,  in  which  is  situated  the  ancient  city  which  was  the  objec- 
tive point  of  the  three  horsemen  of  the  poem,  were  searched. 
The  effort  was  fruitless,  and  Browning  was  appealed  to,  when  he 
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stated  that  the  poem  had  no  ground  either  in  fact  or  tradition, 
but  was  inspired  while  he  was  lying  in  the  shadow  of  a  sail,  on 
board  a  yacht  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  an  intense  yearning  for 
a  horseback  gallop  at  home  in  England. 

There  was  good  news  and  a  treaty  brought  from  Ghent  to  the 
United  States  in  1778,  which  was  no  myth.  It  was  from  France 
that  the  good  news  came  to  the  struggling  Colonies,  in  these 
darkest  days  of  the  Revolution,  that  their  independence  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  king  of  France,  and  that  he  had  en- 
g^ed  his  government  to  send  men  and  money  which  would 
enable  them  to  drive  back  the  invader,  and  to  take  a  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth  —  and  how  bravely  did  they  do  it. 

From  the  Boston  Gazette  and  Continental  Journal  of  April 
20, 1778, 1  take  the  following ;  — 

Soon  after  the  court  of  Prance  dispatched  Mr.  Simeon  Deane  in  the 
frigate  "  Bellepoule,"  of  thirty-six  guns,  in  the  most  private  maJiner, 
with  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  hut  tlie  frig- 
ate meeting  with  violent  contrary  winds,  and  springing  her  foremast, 
was  ohliged,  after  being  out  sis  weeks,  to  put  baclc  to  Brest,  from 
whence  Mr,  Deane  iramediataly  repaired  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
received  orders  for  another  frigate,  which  left  Brest  March  8. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1778, 
what  were  left  of  the  people  of  the  fire-scathed  town  of  Fal- 
mouth saw  off  Cape  Elizabeth  a  large  ship  approaching  the  har- 
bor, under  a  press  of  sail.  As  she  came  nearer  she  was  made 
out  to  be  a  ship  of  war.  Fears  of  the  dreaded  Mowatt  came 
over  them ;  but  she  was  seen  with  a  glass  to  be  a  frigate  with  a 
white  flag  —  the  flag  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,  —  flying 
from  her  mizzen  peak.  When  the  ship's  nationality  was  made 
out  all  fears  subsided,  and  strong  arms  rowed  a  pilot  off  to  the 
ship,  and  brought  her  in  amid  salutes  from  the  forts. 

This  ai-rival  is  thus  explained  in  the  private  journal  of  Wil- 
liam Moody  of  Falmouth,  who  was  then  doing  duty  as  a  private 
soldier  at  one  of  the  forts :  — 

April  13,  mS.  About  twelve  o'clock  a  French  frigate  arrived  from 
France  with  dispatches  for  the  Congress,  bringing  the  news  tliat  France 
had  acknowledged  American  independence.  14th,  the  forts  saluted  the 
French  frigate,  and  she  returned  it;  also  three  other  armed  vessels. 
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The  Boston  Gazette  of  April  20  has  the  following :  —- 

The  following  articles  o£  intelligence  up  to  tbe  eighth  of  March  were 
received  by  the  frigate  "La  Sensible,"  of  thirty-six  guns  (belonging  to 
his  most  Christiaji  majesty),  oommanded  by  the  Chevalier  Marigny,  who 
arrived  at  Falmouth,  Casoo  bay,  on  Monday  last,  in  thirty-five  days, 
from  France,  with  dispatches  for  Congress,  and  came  to  hand  last  even- 
ing. On  her  passage  the  frigate  saw  five  or  six  ships  at  difierent  times, 
appearing  to  be  British.  Mr.  Deane  is  happy  to  take  this  first  public 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  zeaJ,  politeness  and  dispatch  with 
which  the  Chevalier  Marigny  has  finally  accomplished  his  important 
mission,  and  hopes  that  he  may  return  safe  to  receive  the  reward  due  to 
BO  worthy  an  officer;  and  at  the  same  time  most  sincerely  congratulates 
his  countrymen  at  this  great  and  most  happy  event.  It  is  said  that  a 
frigate  is  dispatched  from  Spain  with  duplicates  of  the  foxenamed 
treaty. 

In  Et  postscript  to  the  Boston  Gazette  of  Monday,  May  18, 1778, 
it  is  said  :  "A  person  who  arrived  yesterday,  in  nine  days  from 
Philadelphia,  has  favored  us  with  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of 
the  ninth  instant,  and  also  with  the  following  handbill :  — '  York- 
tovFn,  Pa.,  May  6,  1778.  On  Saturday  last  Simeon  Deane,  Esq., 
arrived  at  Congress  express  from  the  Aroeriean  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  court  of  Franco,  and  delivered  his  dispatches  to  his  honor 
the  President,' "  and  then  follows  the  account  of  the  arrival  of 
the  frigate. 

Prom  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Spofford,  librarian  of  Con- 
gress, in  January  last,  I  make  the  following  extract,  showing 
who  Simeon  Deane,  the  messenger  from  the  commissioners,  was. 
He  says :  —  "As  Silas  Deane  and  C.  A.  Gerard,  the  first  French 
minister,  arrived  in  thU  conntry  the  same  year  (1778),  it  might 
seem  at  first  glance  that  the  mention  of  Simeon  Deane  by  Wash- 
ington is  a  mistake  for  Silas  Deane  —  it  was  Simeon,  a  brother 
of  Silas.  '  Writings  of  Washington,'  volume  5,  page  355,  he 
says,  '  By  a  line  from  Bethlehem,  Mr.  Simeon  Deane  had  in- 
formed me  that  he  is  the  bearer  of  the  articles  of  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  the  states.'  Congress  had  the  treaty  before 
it  on  May  4,  and  it  is  printed  in  full  in  the  '  Secret  Journals  of 
Congress,'  volume  2,  page  57.  At  Valley  Forge,  Washington 
already  knew  of  the  treaty  on  the  third  of  May,  and  he  so  states 
in  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  and  expresses  a  desire  to 
have  the  event  appropriately  celebrated  by  the  army  as  soon  as 
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permission  would  be  given.  The  general  order  for  celebrating 
the  event,  was  issued  by  General  Washington  on  May  7." 

By  General  Washington's  letter  we  learn  that  Simeon  Deane 
first  went  to  Bethlehem,  whence  he  wrote  to  the  General  Deane 
probably  had  dispatches  for  General  Lafayette,  who  was  staying 
with  the  Moravian  community  at  Bethlehem,  eighty  miles  north 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  gunshot  wound  in  his  leg  to  heal. 

On  the  seventh  of  May,  the  army  at  VaMey  Forge  fired  salutes, 
and  by  order  of  the  general-in-chief  they  all  shouted  "  Hazza 
for  the  King  of  France." 

The  Boston  Gazette  of  May  11  says:  "On  Tuesday  last,  ar- 
rived in  this  port  from  Currona,  in  Spain,  a  French  frigate  of 
forty  guns,  with  very  important  diBpatehea  for  Congress,  which 
were  immediately  sent  by  express  to  that  august  body."  These 
dispatches  were  the  duplicates  of  the  treaties  mentioned  by 
Deane  to  be  sent  from  Spain. 

William  Moody,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all  we  know  of 
the  Chevalier  Marigny  and  his  ship  while  at  Falmouth,  was  then 
bat  twenty-two  years  old,  and  yet  he  was  an  observing  and  care- 
ful journalist.  He  was  a  soldier  in  Captain  Bradish's  company, 
which  left  Falmouth  for  Cambridge  on  the  eighth  of  Jnly,  1775, 
twenty-one  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  served  out 
his  term  of  enlistment  at  Cambridge,  and  j^turned  home,  where 
he  re-enlisted  for  garrison  duty  on  which  he  was  engaged  when 
the  French  frigate  arrived.  After  the  ship  had  been  in  port  five 
days  Moody  mentions  her  departure  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Saturday,  April  18,  1778.  The  French  frigate  "  La  Sensible," 
Captain  Renard  D.  Marigny,  sailed  for  France  with  a  fair  wind." 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  at  the  time  of  the  ship's  arrival 
at  Falmouth,  no  dispatches  nor  private  letters  had  been  received 
from  the  American  commissioners  at  Paris  for  almost  a  year.  It 
is  no  cause  for  wonderment  that  the  forts  saluted  her,  as  did 
three  other  armed  vessels  in  the  harbor. 

Although  no  historian  has  mentioned  it,  the  coming  in  safety 
to  Falmouth  of  this  ship  was  the  most  important  arrival  io 
America  since  that  of  the  "Mayflower,"  and  no  arrival  since  has 
equalled  it  in  result.  For  this  French  ship  brought  documents 
of  the  most  momentous  significance  to  a  suffering  and  almost 
discouraged  people  —  formal  copies  of  the  treaties  that  had  been 
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entered  into  after  long  and  anxious  negotiations  —  happy  resulta 
of  the  first  efforts  of  the  new  states  to  attract  attention  abroad  — 
treaties  ratified,  not  with  an  obscure  and  infant  nation  like  them- 
selves, but  with  ooe  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
able  and  willing  to  rescue  the  struggling  states  from  the  op- 
pressor, and  to  save  their  leading  men  from  an  ignominious 
death,  or  perpetual  exile. 

Three  times  had  these  treaties  been  borne  in  safety  past  the 
British  fleet;  twice  by  the  French  frigate  "  Bellepoule,"  which 
from  stress  of  weather  became  disabled,  and  was  compelled  to 
return  through  the  same  perils  to  Brest ;  and  thirdly,  by  the 
"La  Sensible,"  which  made  the  passage  in  thirty-five  days,  al- 
though we  have  seen  that  a  month  later  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  send  five  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  to  guard 
the  American  frigate  "  Deane  "  and  two  other  shipe,  laden  with 
army  supplies  and  clothing,  bound  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  These 
ships  had  orders  to  attend  them  until  they  were  clear  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  ;  this  shows  the  strength  and  vigilance  of  the 
British  naval  police  at  the  time  on  the  coast  of  Fi-ance.  The 
existence  of  the  treutyof  alliance  had  now  become  known  to 
England. 

"With  what  joy  and  gratitude  must  the  Chevalier  Marigny  and 
Mr.  Deane,  with  their  charge,  have  entered  within  the  headlands 
of  Casco  bay.  True,  when  entering  the  harbor,  the  prospect 
was  not  cheering.  Of  what  two  years  before  was  the  most  com- 
pact part  of  the  town  of  Falmouth,  nothing  remained  but  black- 
ened chimneys  and  half-burnt  wharves;  but  their  dangerous 
voyage  was  ended,  and  the  ship  was  in  a  safe  and  fortified  harbor. 

Undoubtedly  the  harbor  of  Falmouth  was  chosen  for  its  safety 
and  ease  of  access,  as  well  as  for  the  facilities  it  afforded  for 
watching  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  This  port  was  probably  desig- 
nated before  the  frigate  Ml  Brest. 

Mr.  Deane,  the  bearer  of  dispatches,  must  on  account  of  the 
state  of  the  roads  have  now  assumed  the  character  of  a  horse- 
back messenger,  as  described  by  Browning.  True,  no  horse  had 
yet  broken  down,  as  the  poem  relates,  but  a  frigate  had,  which 
maintains  the  similarity.  The  newspaper  does  not  mention  the 
hour  of  Mr.  Deane's  arrival  in  Boston,  but  says  he  left  there  on 
Tuesday  for  Congress,  the  day  after  the  ship's  arrival  at  Fal- 
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mouth.  Although  Mr.  Deane  made  euch  good  time  between 
Falmouth  and  Boston,  he  did  not  deliver  the  treaties  to  Con- 
gress until  the  fourth  of  May,  three  weeks  after  the  arrival  of 
the  ship.  The  poem  probably  as  well  describes  Mr.  Deane's  ride 
from  Falmouth  to  Boston  as  it  does  that  of  the  horseman  from 
Ghent. 

I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 
Then  Bhortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Behuckled  the  oheck-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, 
Kor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland  a  whit. 

And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  wei({ht 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Ais  from  lier  fate. 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim. 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim. 

Theu  I  cast  loose  my  buff  coat,  each  holster  let  fall. 

Shook  off  both  my  jack -boots,  let  go  belt  and  all, 

Stood  np  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear, 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  —  my  horse  without  peer,  — 

Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or  good, 

Till  at  length  into  Aix  Poland  galloped  and  stood. 

And  all  I  remember  is,  friends  flocking  round 
As  I  sate  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground; 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  o£  mine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which  (the  but^esses  voted  by  common  consent) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  who  brought  good  news  from  Ghent. 
The  first  movement  of  the  French  government,  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  waa  to  dispatch 
a  fleet  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  under  Count 
D'Estaing,  to  blockade  the  British  fleet  in  the  Delaware.    He 
arrived  there  in  July,  but  Howe  had  fled  into  shoal  water  for 
safety.     After  D'Estaing  came  Rochambean  and  ais   thousand 
French  troops,  and  with  them  a  crowd  of  French  officers  of  no- 
ble birth.     It  seems  an  anomaly  for  these  officers  of  noble  blood 
to  have  come  to  America,  at  the  bidding  of  royalty,  to  aid 
democracy.     Rochambeau  sailed  from  Brest  on  the  thirteenth 
of  April,  the  same  day  that  Marigny  arrived  at  Falmouth  with 
the  treaties.    If  he  had  not  been  over-ruled,  Rochambeau  would 
also  have  landed  in  Maine.    On  his  way  he  wanted  to  call  at 
Castine  and  drive  out  the  English,    If  he  had,  the  French  would 
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have  again  ruled  at  old  Peut^oet.  To  avoid  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  rank,  Washington  had  been  made  a  lieutenant  general  of 
France.  He  thus  took  rank  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
armies.  The  moral  effect  of  the  French  alliance  was  more  val- 
uable to  the  United  States  than  all  the  armed  assistance.  The 
Dutch  Kepublic  declared  for  t!ie  alliance ;  Frederick  the  Great 
was  called  to  account  by  Great  Britain  for  favoring  it,  when  he  ■ 
said,  "Since  the  English  wish  for  war  with  ail  the  world  they 
shall  have  it."  But  Yorktown  settled  the  question  of  the  new 
nation  in  America. 
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Read  b^ore  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  Deceiiiber  SI,  ISSS. 
BT   EET,   HEXRT  8.  BUHEAGK,  D.D. 

It  18  an  interesting  iact  that  the  first  Baptist  Church  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina, — the  oldest  of  all  the  Baptist 
churches  in  the  Southern  States,  —  was  organized  in  the  latter 
part  o£  the  seventeenth  century  at  Kittery,  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Province  of  Maine,  now  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
first  information  we  have  concerning  the  presence  of  Baptists  at 
Eittecy  is  contained  in  a  letter  which  Humphrey  Churchwood,  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  but  a  resident  of  Kit- 
tery, addressed  to  his  brethren  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  January  3, 
1682.     The  letter  reads  as  follows :  — 

Humphrey,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  church  which  is  at  Bos- 
ton: grace  be  with  you,  and  peace,  from  God,  even  the  Fattier  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  the  Father  of  mercies  and  tlie  God  of  all  comforts, 
wlio  comforteth  us  in  all  our  tribulationa  that  we  maj  be  able  to  comfort 
them  that  are  in  any  trouble,  as  we  are  comforted  of  God.  Most  dearly 
beloved  brethren  'and  friends,  as  I  am,  through  free  grace,  a  member  of 
tiie  same  body,  and  joined  to  t!ie  same  head,  Christ  Jesus,  T  thought  it 
my  special  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ,  hath  shined  upon  us  by  giving  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness,  and  to  guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace;  for  a  great 
door,  and  efEectual,  is  opened  in  these  parts,  and  there  are  man;  adver- 
saries, according  to  the  1st  of  Corinthians,  16 ;  9.  Therefore,  dearly  be- 
loved, having  a  desire  to  the  service  of  Christ,  which  is  perfect  freedom, 
and  the  propagating  his  glorious  gospel  of  peace  and  salvation,  and  eye- 
ing that  precious  promise  in  Daniel  the  12th,  3rd,  '■  They  that  tuxn 
many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  forever,"  therefore  I  sig- 
nify unto  you  that  here  [are]  a  competent  number  of  well  established 
people  whose  hearts  the  Lord  hath  opened  insomuch  that  they  have 
gladly  received  the  word  and  do  seriously  profess  their  hearty  desire  to 
the  following  of  Christ  and  to  partake  of  all  his  holy  ordinances,  accord- 
ing to  his  blessed  institutions  and  divine  appointment;  therefore  I  pre- 
sent my  ardent  desire  to  your  serious  consideration,  which  is,  if  the  Lord 
seeitflt,  to  have  a  gospel  church  planted  here  in  this  place;  and  in  order 
bec«unto,  we  think  it  moot  tiiat  our  bdoved  brotiier,  WiUiam  Sereveo, 
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wlio  is,  through  free  grace,  gifted  and  endued  with  the  spirit  of  veter- 
ans tp  preach  the  gospel  [be  ordained] ;  who,  being  called  by  us,  who  are 
visibly  joined  to  the  church.*  When  our  beloved  brother  is  ordained 
according  to  the  sacred  rule  of  the  Lord  Jesus  our  humble  petition  is  to 
to  God  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  carry  on  this  good  work  to  the  glory  of 
his  holy  name,  and  to  the  enlarging  of  the  kingdom  of  his  beloved  Son, 
our  dear  Redeemer,  who  will  add  ditily  to  his  church  such  as  shall  he 
saved;  and  we  desire  you  in  the  name  Of  our  Lord  Jesus  not  to  be  slack 
in  this  good  work,  believing  verOy  that  y6u  will  not,  and  that  you  are 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  we  humbly  crave  your 
petitions  for  us  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  we  commend  you  to  God  and 
the  good  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  biiild  you  up  and  to  give 
you  an  inherltauce  among  them  that  are  sanctified. 

Concerning  the  previous  history  of  Mr.  Screven  (to  whom 
allusion  is  here  made,  and  who  was  probably  the  bearer  of  this 
letter)  but  little  is  known.  It  is  inferred,  for  reasons  that  will 
be  given  sabsecjuently,  that  he  came  from  Somerton,  in  Somer- 
setshire, England,  Afttr  his  settiement  at  Kittery  ho  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  deed  by  which,  November  15,  1673,  Elizabeth 
Seely  granted  ten  acres  of  land  on  the  west  aide  of  Spruca 
Creek,  Kittery,  at  what  was  known  as  Carle's  Point,  to  WOliam 
Screven,  for  eleven  pounds  "  current  pay  of  New  England. "t  He 
is  neat  mentioned  in  the  record  of  his  marriage,  July  3,  1674,  to 
Bridget  Cutte,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Cutts,  one  of  the  three 
brothera  so  prominent  among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. John,  the  oldest,  was  the  first  president  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Hobert,  the  youngest,  settled  at  Barbadoes,  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Mary  Hoel.  Sub- 
sequently he  came  to  New  England,  and  first  lived  in  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  Great  House  (so-called)  at  the  foot  of  Pitt  street. 
Afterward  he  removed  to  Kitlery,  where  he  was  extensively 
engaged  in  ship-building.  He  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters. 
It  was  the  second  of  these  daughtei's,  Bridget  Cutts,  whom  Wil- 
liam Screven  married. 
Prom  the  records  of  the  ProYince  of  Maine  J  we  leam  that  at 

•I  bUTe  fonowed  tbs  cop;  of  tbia  letMr  vhich  te  fonnd  in  the  reprint  of  Backue'  Hls- 
tars  it  the  Baptiiti  at  Nvw  DDgland  (1371),  Vol.  1.  p.  401. 

1  York  Deeds,  Book  IV,  FoIIa  11. 

S  By  a  TeaoluCioa  adopted  In  the  Maine  Haass  ef  Repreeeotatlres  Uaroh  3, 1S4S,  and  in 
Oie  Senate  on  the  BBme  date,  the  Oaiernor  and  Council  were  "  authorized  to  amplor  a 
enitable  pereon  to  tTansaribe  the  Early  Becords  ot  the  Fiorlnce  ol  Uune.  now  in  the 
keeping  ol  the  e)eA  at  the  JmUclal  Courts  ol  tbe  Conaty  of  York,  to  be  depotlted  Jo 
the  oihco  ol  the  Secretuy  of  SUM."    March  13, 1B13,  Cbarlea  Bntdbnry  of  Eumabunk- 
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a  County  Court  held  at  York,  July  6,  1675,  among  several  "  pre- 
sentments "  by  the  Grand  Jury  was  the  following  :  — 

We  present  William  Scrivine  for  not  frequeiitiug  tlie  publiijue  meet- 
ing according  to  Law  on  the  Lord's  days.    Early  Records,  Tol.  3,  p.  296. 

This  person  presented  is  remitted  because  p  evidence  it  appears  that 
hee  usually  attends  Mr.  Mowdya  meeting  on  the  Lord's  days.  Early 
Records,  Tol.  3,  p.  315. 

At  a  Court  held  at  Wells,  July  4,  1676,  Mr.  Screven  was  ap- 
pointed a  constable  for  "  ye  lower  part  of  the  River."  In  1678 
and  in  1680,  he  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury,  and 
at  the  General  Assembly  held  at  York,  June  30, 1681,  he  took 
his  seat  as  a  deputy  from  Kittery. 

It  is  evident  from  these  records,  as  well  aa  from  Churchwood's 
letter,  that  in  his  religious  views  Mr.  Screven  was  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  "Standing  Order."  He  was  nevertheless  es- 
teemed as  a  citizen,  and  was  rapidly  advanced  to  positions  of 
ofBcial  trust. 

Churchwood's  letter  shows  that  at  the  time  to  which  it  refers 
there  were  Baptists  enough  in  Kittery  —  in  part  doubtless  as  a 
result  of  Mr.  Screven's  labors  — to  warrant  the  formation  of  a 
Baptist  church.  The  nearest  church  of  the  same  faith  was  that 
in  Boston,  to  which  this  letter  was  addressed,  and  which  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1665,  sixteen  years  before,  Cburchwood'a 
letter  evidently  secured  for  Mr.  Screven  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  church  in  Boston,  and  he  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
church.  After  hearing  him  preach  they  at  once  acceded  to  the 
request  of  the  brethren  in  Kittery,  and  gave  to  the  newly  or- 
dained the  following  certificate,  dated  Januaiy  11,  1682 :  — 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern; — These  are  to  certify,  that  our  beloved 
brother,  William  Screven,  is  a  member  in  communion  with  us,  and  hav- 
ing had  trial  of  his  gifts  among  us,  and  finding  him.to  be  a  man  whom 
God  hath  qualified  and  furnished  with  the  gifts  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  and 
grace,  enabling  him  to  open  and  apply  the  word  of  God,  which  through 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be  useful  in  hia  hand,  for  the  beget- 
ting and  building  np  of  souls  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  do  therefore  ap- 
point, approve  and  encourage  him,  to  exercise  his  gift  in  the  place  where 

port  was  appointed  Tiy  the  GoTemor,  with  the  advice  and  oonEsnt  of  the  CoBDCil,  to 
make  this  tranBOription.  The  work  wta  completed  In  fonr  yolumes,  and  deposited  in 
theofflceot  the  Sectatarj  of  State,  with  tub  title;  "  Tranicripl  ot  Uia  Early  Eecord»  ol 
the  FtOYlnoe  of  Maine."  A  mannBcrlpt  copy  of  this  "  Trantcript "  was  made  a  few 
yean  ago  for  Jamea  P.  Baiter,  Esq..  ol  Portland,  and  the  references  la  this  article  to 
these  "  Bacly  Becoida  "  aie  to  Hr.  Baiter's  cop;. 
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he  lives,  or  elsewhere,  as  the  providence  of  God  may  cast  him;  and  so 
the  Lord  help  him  to  eye  his  glory  in  all  things,  and  to  walk  humbly  in 
the  fear  of  Ms  name. 

This  certificate  was  signed  ia  behalf  of  the  rest  by  laaao  Hull,* 
pastor  of  the  church,  and  John  Farnura. 

Meanwhile  this  movement  to  establish  a  Baptist  church  in 
Kittery  beuame  known  there,  and  awakened  probably  not  unex- 
pected opposition.  Under  date  of  .Tanuary  25, 1682,  Mr.  Chnrch- 
■wood  addressed  another  letter  to  his  brethren  in  Boston,  in  which 
he  say^ :  — 

I  thought  good  to  inform  you  that  since  our  beloved  brother  Screren 
went  from  us,  who,  I  trust  is  by  God's  mercy  now  with  you,  by  his  long 
absence  from  us,  has  given  great  advantage  to  our  adversaries  to  triumph 
and  to  endeavor  to  beat  down  that  good  beginning  which  God,  by  his 
poor  instrument  bath  begun  amongst  us:  and  our  m^strate,  Mr.  Hucke,t 
is  tlmost  every  day  summoning  and  threatening  the  people  by  fines  and 
other  penalties,  it  ever  they  come  to  our  meeting  any  more,  five  shillings 
for  every  sucJi  oflence.} 

He  adds  that  he  also,  on  the  previous  day,  was  brought  before 
the  magistrate  who  demanded  of  him  how  he  spent  his  time.  In 
the  presence  of  the  magistrate,  also,  he  had  a  long  discussion 
with  Mr.  Woodbridge,§  the  parish  minister,  concerning  infant 
baptism,  etc     Mr.  Screven  in  a  short  time,  possibly  after  a  visit 

•laaacHuU  was  tlic  second  pastor  of  the  obansli. 

t  Fianeia  ilooke  of  Kittery,  Jndgs  of  Probate  Conrt  from  16»3  to  169B. 

t  The  original  of  ttiia  letter  Is  In  the  possBBston  of  the  writer  of  thlB  artlolB. 

i  Greenleaf,  in  hia  Sketchoa  of  Uie  Eoclesiosticsl  History  of  the  State  of  Maine,  p.  23, 
note,  aays:  "Mr.  Backus  In  relating  the  account  of  an  ancient  Baptist  church  at  Kittary 
mentions  a  Mr,  Woodbridge  as  Priest  of  the  place.  Tbis  iras  in  I6eO.  But  we  liave  oo 
Otbar  account  of  tUl3  man."  In  the  appendix  ti  Rev,  Dr.  Cllarles  A.  Briggs'  "  Americin 
Fresbyterianiam,"  p.  1.,  I  flna  tbe  following;  "  Benjamin  Woodbriage  wae  son  of  John 
■WoodbrjOge,  pastor  of  Andover.  Mass.;  brotlier  of  John  WcodbtiJge,  pastor  of  Wo^h. 
ersftald.  Conn.,  and  of  Timothy  Woodbridge,  pastor  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  pastor 
at  Windsor,  Conn.,  from  16^8-1(180,  of  a  party  who  were  dlasatiaUed  with  Mr.  Chauncy, 
who  bad  been  called  by  the  majority  of  the  church.  They  were  both  dismissed  by  order 
of  thoconrt.  Tbe  two  pastors  then  naitcd  ia  one  church.  He  is  probably  the  Mr,  Wood- 
bridge  nieotiored  in  a  letter  of  Joshua  Moody  from  Portsmonlb,  N.  H.,  tn  1633,  It  ta 
probable  tliat  he  supplied  that  church  during  the  troubles  of  its  pastor  with  the  arbitrary 
uithoiitleB.  He  supplied  the  charch  at  Bristol  from  Ie61-1S8G,  but  tbe  people  wonld  not 
nnllfl  Qpon  Mm.  (Oollectiau  of  Ihe  Mati.  ffiat.  Sac.  IV.,  Vol,  B,  pp.  483,  651-WB;  Ctonirt- 
iutions  (o  fhg  EcclriUtidsal  Hislorj,  of  Connfciicui,  Sew  Haven,  IS'il,  p.  513).  He  was 
again  supply  at  Fortsmonth,  ?<  H.,  in  16OT,"  and  Dr.  Briggs  inserts  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Woodbri.l^  to  some  English  Bishop  written  at  Portsmouth,  April  2,  In  that  year, 
id  by  Dr.  Brigga  hi  the  summer  of  1884,  In  the  Jlotli  Office,  London. 
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to  Mr.  MUes,*  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Swansea,  re- 
turned to  Kittery,  and  entered  upon  the  work  to  which  he  had 
been  set  apart  by  his  brethren.  The  opposition,  which  during 
his  absence  had  been  manifested  toward  his  associates,  was  now 
transferred  to  him,  and  from  an  entry  without  date  in  the  Rec- 
ords of  the  Province  (vol.  4,  p.  254)  it  appears  that  he  was  sum- 
moned in  a  short  time  to  appear  before  the  provincial  authorities. 
The  record  is  as  follows :  — 

William  Screven,  upon  ruraors  and  reports  from  a  common  fame  of 
some  presumptuous,  if  not  blaspliemous  speeches  about  the  holy  ordi- 
nance of  baptism  which  should  pass  from  him.  Whereof  being  in- 
formed we  sent  for  said  Screven  by  a  sp  ecial  warrant  to  York,  where, 
■upon  examination,  he  did  not  absolutely  deny  his  charge,  but  after  it 
was  proved  beseemed  to  own  and  justify  the  matter  of  his  speeches. 
In  his  second  charge,  though  he  positively  denied  the  first  about  his 
child,  for  infant  baptism  he  said  was  an  ordinance  of  the  devil,  as  the 
testimonies  declare,  be  replied  that  lie  conceived  it  no  ordinance  of  God, 
but  an  invention  of  man.  What  was  it  ? — and  put  us  to  prove  by  any 
positive  command  in  the  Gospel,  or  Scriptures,  that  there  was  infant 
baptism,  and  according  to  our  understandings  he  endeavored  to  make 
good  the  matter  of  his  words,  and  to  put  the  manner  of  them  into  a 
smoother  dress,  mincing  the  matter  as  Edw.  Eishwortht  told  him; 
whose  reply  was,  that  mincing  was  to  put  it  in  better  terms  than  It  de- 
served, charging  Mr.  Hooke  with  prejudice,  who  brought  him  thither, 
and  desired  not  to  be  judged  by  him. 

After  some  further  discourse  we  required  said  Screven  to  give  secu- 
rity sufficient  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Province  of  a  bond  of  one  hundred 
pounds  to  answer  his  chaise  at  the  next  Court  of  Pleas  holden  for  this 
Province,  or  we  must  make  him  his  mittimus,  and  send  him  to  the  jaO; 
which  said  Screven  refusing,  accordingly  was  done. 
How  long  he  remained  in  jail  we  are  not  informed.     April  12, 

•Churehwood,  in  tie  aboye  letter,  aaysMr.  Hooke  refarrad  to  Mr,  Uilea  in  this  waj; 
"  Behoia  your  great  Doctor,  Mr.  Miles  of  Swaniej,  for  lie  now  leaTaB  his  profession  and 
Is  come  away,  and  will  not  teacli  his  people  any  more,  becaase  he  is  likely  to  perleh  for 
want;  and  his  gathered  church  and  people  will  not  help  him."  Churchwood  repUed  that 
tbis  "  was  a  great  anU^tbi"  and  he  vraa  right.  Ber.  John  Miles  in  1661,  by  the  Act  of 
Unifotmity,  waa  ejecled  from  the  llTtng  of  Ilaton.  in  Wales.  Like  other  Baptists  under 
the  Frotectorate,  he  ofhaial«d  aa  a  preacher  in  one  of  Iheetate  chnroLes,  Blthough  be  naa 
paatorof  a  BaptiaC  chiirclL.  Backus  speaks  of  him  as  "father  of  the  Baptist  churcbes  in 
Walea  which  began  in  1649."  He  and  his  Baptist  frlenda,  bringing  with  them  their 
church  records,  came  to  Massachasetta  in  1663  and  located  at  a  place  to  which  they  gaTe 
the  BBDie  of  their  old  home  hi  WaJea.  Miles  was  made  paator  of  Che  ohorch,  and  there, 
he  reuudned  nntll  bis  death  In  IW3.  He  was  distlngnlshed  for  his  leBiuiug  and  piety,  and 
Backna  writing  In  ITTT,  aearly  a  centncy  after  his  death,  says,  "  Hb  memory  la  st)ll  pre- 
cious among  os." 

t  Concerning  Kishworth,  SM  York  Deeda,  Book  I,  pp.  9-11. 
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.  16S2,  he  was  brought  before  the  Court  at  York,  and  the  exami- 
nation resulted  as  follows :  — 

This  Court  haying  considered  the  offensive  speeches  of  William  Scre- 
ven, by  his  rash,  inconsiderate  words  tending  to  blasphemy,  do  adjudge 
the  delinquent  for  his  offence  to  pay  ten  pounds  into  the  treasury  of  the 
county  or  province.  And  further,  the  Court  doth  further  discharge  the 
said  Screven  under  any  pretence  to  keep  any  private  exercise  at  his  own 
house  or  elsewhere,  upon  the  Lord's  days,  either  in  Kittery  or  any  other 
place  within  the  limits  of  this  province,  and  is  for  the  future  enjoined 
to  observe  the  public  worship  of  God  in  our  public  assemblies  upon  the 
Lord'  B  days  according  to  the  laws  here  established  in  this  Province, 
upon  such  penalties  as  the  law  requires  upon  his  neglect  of  the  prem- 
ises.   Early  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  261. 

Mr.  Soreven  seems  to  have  paid  no  heed  to  this  order,  and  his 
case  was  brought  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  Province  held 
at  York,  June  28,  1682.  The  record  of  the  action  taken  is  aa 
follows :  — 

William  Screven,  appearing  before  this  Court  and  being  before  con- 
victed of  the  contempt  of  his  Majesty's  authority,  by  refusing  to  submit 
himself  to  the  sentence  of  the  former  Court  prohibiting  his  public 
exercises,  referring  to  some  irreligious  speeches  uttered  by  him,  and 
upon  examination  before  this  Court  declaring  his  resolution  still  to  per- 
sist in  the  same  course,  the  Court  tendered  him  liberty  to  return  home 
to  his  family,  in  case  he  would  forbear  such  kind  of  disorderly  and  tur- 
bulent practices,  and  amend  for  the  future.  But  he  refusing,  the  Court 
required  him  to  give  bond  for  hia  good  behavior,  and  to  forbear  such 
contemptuous  behavior  for  the  future,  and  ordered  that  the  delinquent 
should  stand  committed  until  the  judgment  of  this  Court  herein  be  ful- 
filled. After  which  said  Screven  coming  into  the  Court,  did,  in  the 
presence  of  the  said  Court,  and  president,  promise  and  engage  to  depart 
out  of  this  Province  within  a  very  short  time.  Early  Records,  Tol.  i, 
p.  23. 

It  is  evident  from  these  words  that  Screren  and  his  associates 
had  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  at  Kittery  they  could 
not  have  freedom  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conBciences,  they  must  seek  that  freedom  elsewhere.  But, 
as  yet,  they  had  no  church  organization,  and  it  was  evidently 
deemed  desirable  that  such  au  organization  should  be  effected 
before  their  departure,  and  while  they  could  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Boston  brethren.  Accordingly,  September  13,  1682,  Mr. 
Screven  sent  a  letter  to  the  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  request- 
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ing  the  church  to  send  its  pastor  and  delegates  to  aid  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  church.     In  this  letter  he  said :  — 

To  Thomas  Skiiiner,  Boston,  for  the  church:  Dearly  heloved  brethren 
in  the  Lord  Jesiis  Christ,  the  King  of  saints,  I  ftod  my  wife  salute  you 
with  our  christian  Io7e  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  hoping  through  grace  these 
few  lines  will  find  you  in  health  of  body  and  mind.  Blessed  be  God  for 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  he  la  pleased  to  account  his  saints  meet  to  be 
partakers  of  the  blessed  rest  provided  for  them  in  his  mansion-house 
eternally  in  the  heavens.  That  will  he  a  happy  day  when  all  the  saints 
shall  join  together  in  sounding  of  his  praise.  The  good  Lord  enable  us 
to  prepare  for  that  blessed  day.  To  that  end,  brethren,  let  us  pray, 
every  one  himself,  for  himself,  and  for  one  another,  that  God  would 
please  to  search  our  hearts  and  reins,  so  as  that  we  may  walk  with  God 
here,  and  hereafter  dwell  with  him  in  glory. 

He  then  refers  to  the  fa«t  that  his  mother-in-law  had  become 
a  Baptist,  and  expresses  the  desire  that  the  pastor  of  the  church 
in  Boston,  with  other  delegates,  should  visit  Eittery,  and  assist 
ia  the  organization  of  a  church. 

To  this  request  the  church  acceded,  and  its  pastor,  Rev.  Isaac 
Hull,  accompanied  probably  by  other  members  of  the  church, 
soon  made  his  way  to  Kittery,  There,  Sept.  25, 1682,  with  what 
services  we  are  not  told,  a  covenant  was  entered  into  and  signed 
by  William  Screven,  Elder;  Humphrey  Churchwood,  Deacon; 
Robert  Williams,  John  Morgandy,*  Richard  Cutts,  Timothy 
Davis,  Leonard  Drown,  Wm.  Adams,  Humphrey  Axell,  George 
Litten,  and  several  women. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Mr.  Screven  and  his  associates  left 
Kittery  not  long  after  the  organization  of  the  church.  Time, 
however,  would  be  required  for  the  consideration  of  a  desirable 
location,  as  well  as  for  the  disposal  of  property,  and  for  provid- 
ing means  of  transport <ition  when  the  matter  of  location  had 
been  settled.  It  is  certain  from  the  Court  Records  that  Mr, 
Screven  and  his  "  Baptist  Company  "  were  at  Kittery  aa  late  as 
Oct.  9, 1683,  for  under  that  date,  in  the  record  of  a  court  held  at 
Wells,  occurs  this  entry :  — 

Order  about  Will.  Screven.  William  Screven  being  brought  before 
this  Court  for  not  departing  this  Province  accordii^  to  »  former  confes- 
sion of  Court,  and  his  own  choice,  and  denying  now  to  fulflU  it,  this 
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Court  doth  declare  that  the  aentence  of  the  General  Assembly  bearing 
date  tJie  SSth  of  June,  1682,  stands  good  and  in  full  force  against  the 
said  William  Screven  daring  the  Courii's  pleasure.  Earlj  Records,  Tol. 
i,  p.  295. 

This  order  does  not  seem  to  have  hastened  the  departure  of 
Screven  and  Ma  associates.  At  the  Court  held  at  Wells,  May 
27, 1684,  this  action  was  taken. 

An  order  to  he  sent  for  William  Screven  to  appear  before  the  General 
Assembly  in  June  nest.    Early  Records,  Vol,  4,  p.  173. 

As  no  further  citation  for  Mr.  Screven  appears  in  the  Coart 
Records,  it  la  probable  that  he  and  his  company  haA  made  all 
their  preparations  for  removal,  and,  before  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  arrived,  had  left  their  homes  on 
the  Piacataqua  for  a  new  seltlement,  where  they  could  enjoy 
undisturbed  freedom  to  worship  God  in  accordance  with  their 
religious  convictions.* 

The  place  selected  for  the  settlement  was  on  Cooper  river, 
not  far  from  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Mr, 
Screven  called  the  name  of  this  settlement  Somerlon,  It  is 
from  this  fact  that  an  inference  has  been  drawn  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Screven's  home  in  England,  Ivimy,  in  his  History  of 
'the  English  Baptists,  Vol.  2,  p.  521,  says  that  in  1655  Rev.  Henry 
Jeasey,  a  Baptist  minister  of  London,  was  invited  to  visit  his 
brethren  in  Bristol.  Baptist  principles  he  found  had  spread  into 
many  adjacent  parts,  and  congregations  in  Wells,  Cirencester, 
Somerton,  Chard,  Taunton,  Honiton,  Exeter,  Dartmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, Lyme,  Weymouth  and  Dorchester  were  also  visited.  In 
the  following  year  these  churches  asserted  their  union  in  a  com- 
mon declaration  of  faith,  entitled,  "A  Confeasion  of  Faith  of 
several  churches  in  the  county  of  Somerset  and  in  the  countiea 
near  adjacent."    The  confession  was  signed  by  twenty-five  per- 

•  A  Wltliuu  acreven  aliU  lemained  aX,  Kitter;.  There  are  Beveml  refereDcta  to  hlDI  in 
the  "  Turk  Deeds."  la  Book  V,  Part  I,  Folio  76.  Willimn  Screren  \a  a  wilnesa  to  a  doc- 
nment  dated  April  18, 1692,    At  a  Court  beld  at  York,  Oct,  6, 1891  (Book  V,  Fart  II,  Folio 

-Court  beld  at  York.  April  4,  16»3  (Part  II,  Folio  18J,  William  Screven,  with  Riohard 
Cntts.  nas  flned  for  non-appearance  on  ]arf .  In  the  record  of  the  Court  held  at  York, 
Jnly  4, 1893  (Part  II,  Folio  l»),  William  Screven  appears  m  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury. 
Ae  William  Screven,  who  went  to  Sonth  CaroUna,  married  Bridget  CutU  July  23,  IG74, 1 
amiacllued  to  helieve  that  this  William  Screven  waa  a  son  of  the  miimter  by  a  former 
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sons,  ministers  and  laymen,  in  behalf  of  the  whole,  and  among 
the  signatures  is  that  o!  William  Screven  of  Somerton.  This 
was  in  1656.  Mr.  Screven,  who  established  the  colony  at  Som- 
erton, South  Carolina,  was  at  that  time  twenty-seven  years  of 
age.  As  his  whole  career  in  this  country  shows,  he  was  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability.  We  know  of  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  he  may  not  have  been  the  William  Screven  who  signed 
the  Confession  of  1656,  while  the  fact  that  he  gave  the  name  of 
Somerton  to  his  settlement  on  Cooper  river,  in  South  Carolina, 
affords  at  least  a  plausible  ground  for  such  an  identification. 

About  the  time  Mr.  Screven  established  his  colony  at  Somer- 
ton, there  came  into  the  same  neighborhood  from  the  west  of 
England,  Joseph  Blake,  the  friend  and  trustee  of  Lord  Berkely, 
one  of  the  Lonls  Proprietors,  and  with  him  a  number  of  "  sub- 
stantial persons."  Mr,  Blake's  wife,  and  her  mother.  Lady 
Axtell,  united  with  Mr.  Screven's  church;  and  Mr.  Blake, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  church,  entertained  Baptist  views. 
With  six  others,  he  was  appoiuted  to  revise  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions  prepared  for  the  Lords  Proprietors  by  the  cele- 
brated John  Locke,  and  he  succeeded  Governor  Archdale  in  the 
government  of  the  colony  at  the  close  of  the  year  1696.  His 
position  and  influence  greatly  strengthened  the  Baptist  cause  in 
the  colony.  Widely  known  as  a  wise  and  honored  magistrate, 
he  died  September  7,  1700. 

A  number  of  colonists,  also  from  the  north  of  England,  chief- 
ly Baptists,  came  to  Carolina  with  Lord  Cardrosa,  not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Screven's  company,  and  settled  at  Port  Royal, 
The  neighboring  Indians,  however,  proved  hostile,  as  did  also 
the  Spanish  settlers  at  St.  Anguetine ;  and  they  soon,  certainly 
before  1686,  made  their  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Edisto  river, 
where  they  located,  and  those  who  were  Baptists  attached  them- 
selves to  Mr.  Screven's  church,  adding  siill  further  to  its  strength 
and  influence. 

Charles-Town,  as  the  settlement  on  the  neck  of  land  between 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  was  now  called,  began  to  attract  colo- 
nists abont  ten  years  before  Mr.  Screven  and  his  company  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Somerton.  Its  facilities  for  commerce  did 
not  escape  the  attention  of  the  new  colonists;  and  before  the 
year  1693,  the  larger  portion  of  the  members  of  the  church  had 
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removed  from  Somerton  to  the  Neok.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  that  the  meetings  of  the  church  should  be  transferred 
thither  also.  At  first  the  meetings  were  held  in  the  house  of 
William  Chapman,  in  King  street.  In  1699,  William  Elliott, 
one  of  the  membera,  gave  the  church  the  lot  of  land  on  Church 
street,  on  which  the  meeting-houae  of  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  Charleston  now  stands,  and  a  house  of  worship  was  erected 
on  this  lot,  either  in  that  or  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Screven  was  now  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  and, 
his  health  having  declined,  he  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  office.  His  request  was  granted,  and  be  addressed 
some  words  of  affectionate  counsel  to  the  church,  embodied  in  a 
treatise  entitled,  "An  Ornament  for  Church  Members."  The 
manuscript  was  carefully  preserved  by  the  church,  and  published 
after  Mr.  Screven's  death.  No  copy  of  this  treatise,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  has  come  down  to  us.  Morgan  Edwards,  who,  a  cen- 
tury ago  journeyed  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  gathering 
''Materials  Toward  a  History  of  the  Baptists,"  had  a  copy  in 
his  possession,  probably  while  in  Charleston.  A  tjuotation 
which  he  made  from  the  closing  paragraph  is  as  follows : 
*'And  now,  for  a  close  of  all,  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters 
(whom  God  hath  made  me,  poor  unworthy  me,  an  instrument  of 
gathering  and  settling  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  gospel),  my 
request  is  that  yon  as  speedily  as  posMble  supply  yourselves 
with  an  able  and  faithful  minister.  Be  sure  you  take  care  that 
the  person  be  orthodox  in  the  faith,  and  of  blameless  life,  and 
does  own  the  confes^on  put  forth  by  our  brethren  in  London, 
in  1689." 

But  Mr,  Screven  did  not  at  this  time  wholly  withdraw  from 
ministerial  service.  Having  received  a  grant  of  land,  on  which 
Georgetown  now  stands,  he  removed  thither,  and  as  opportunity 
offered  and  his  strength  permitted,  he  preached  to  the  destitute 
around  him.  In  1706,  the  Baptist  church  in  Boston,  which  had 
in  vain  endeavored  to  secure  a  pastor  in  England,  turned  to  Mr. 
Screven  in  its  extremity,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  return 
lo  New  England,  and  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  church 
!by  which  he  was  ordained.  Although  so  far  advanced  in  years, 
he  was  at  first  inclined  to  accede  to  this  I'equest ;  but  just  at 
this  time  his  successor  in  the  pastorate  in  the  church  in  Charles- 
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ton  died,  and  receiving  a  caE  from  the  church  to  return  and 
resume  his  pastoral  labors  with  them  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
decline,  and  he  sent  to  the  church  in  Boston,  accordingly,  the 
following  letter,  dated  June  2,  1707  :  — 

Dearly  beloved,  tMs  may  inform  you  that  I  have  many  tlioughts  of 
heart  about  you,  and  »tn  much  concerned  tor  you;  and  hope  I  may  say, 
my  prayers  are  to  (Jod  for  you.  Thoi^b  I  am  not  with  you,  nor  can  I 
come  as  I  was  inclined  to  do,  our  help  beii^  tak«B  from  ua:  for  our 
minister  who  came  from  England  is  dead,  and  I  can  by  no  meana  be 
spared.  I  must  say  it  ia  a  great  loss,  and  to  me  a  great  disappointment, 
but  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  done.  I  have  longed  to  hear  that  you  were 
supplied  with  an  able  minister,  who  might  break  the  bread  of  life  among 
you;  but  if  the  Lord  do  not  please  to  supply  you  in  the  w:ay  you  ex- 
pected, your  way  will  be  to  improve  the  gifts  you  have  in  the  church. 
Brother  Callender  and  Joseph  Rusaell  1  know  have  gifts  that  may  tend 
to  edification,  if  improved.  I  think  you  should  call  one  or  both  of 
them  to  it. 

The  church  in  Boston  acted  upon  this  suggestion,  and  called 
Mr.  Callender,  to  whom  Mr.  Screven  wrote  August  6, 1708,  aa 
follows :  — 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  inclined  to,  and  employed  in,  the  blessed  work 
of  the  Lord  for  the  support  of  his  cause.  [And  the  letter  closes  witii 
these  words;]  I  have  been  brought  very  low  by  sickness,  but  I  blesa 
God  I  was  helped  to  preach  and  administer  the  communion  last  Lord's 
day,  but  am  still  weak.  Our  society  are  for  the  most  part  in  health,  and 
I  hope  thrivi:^  in  grace.  We  are  about  ninety  in  aU.  I  rest  your  aftec- 
tionate  brother  and  feUow-laborer,  in  the  best  of  services,  (or  the  beat 
reward. 

It  is  not  thought  that  Mr.  Screven  removed  his  family  to 
Charleston  at  this  time ;  but  his  labors  in  behaH  of  the  church 
which  he  had  formed,  and  to  which  he  had  given  so  much  of  the 
strength  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  were  continued  as  he  was 
able  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Georgetown,  October  10, 
1713,  at  the  completion  of  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Pure  in  life,  affectionate  in  disposition,  abundant  in  every  good 
work,  honored  and  revered  by  all,  he  commended  the  Gospel 
which  he  preached,  and  came  to  the  "grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as 
a  shock  of  com  cometh  in  its  season."  His  tomb  on  Screven 
street,  in  Georgetown,  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  his  memory  is  lov- 
ingly cherished,  not  only  by  a  numerous  posterity*  —  he  had 
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eleven  children  —  but  by  the  Baptists  of  South  Caroliaa  and  of 
all  the  Southern  states. 

In  the  interest  of  bibliography  I  may  add  that  Rev.  "WlHiam 
G.  Whilden  of  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  one  of  Mr,  Screven's 
descendants  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  aome  of  the  materials  of 
this  paper,  informs  me  that  Mrs.  Schoolcraft,  formerly  a  resident 
of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Sci-even  family  which 
was  published.  He  had  heard,  however,  of  only  a  single  copy, 
which  was  destroyed  in  Sherman's  raid ;  and  my  own  inquiries 
with  reference  to  the  book  have  not  as  yet  brought  to  light  an- 
other copy. 
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THE   FOUR  JUDGES    OF   NORTH    YARMOUTH. 

Eead  b^ore  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  May  SO,  ISSB. 
BT   BKV.   AMASA  LOBING, 

The  early  history  of  Cumberland  coiiuty  reveals  the  significant 
fact  that  four  o£  the  Judges  of  its  early  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
were  inhabitants  of  North  Yarmouth.  Wheu  the  first  waa  ap- 
pointed the  town  was  comparatively  young,  only  about  forty 
years  having  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  ita  permanfnt  settle- 
ment, and  from  its  second  incorporation.  Its  population  and 
business  relations  were  small.  It  was  remote  from  the  seat  of 
provincial  power  and  could  have  had  but  few  friends  or  advo- 
cates near  the  appointing  pei-sonages.  Still  within  about  thirty 
years,  these  four  men,  not  previously  of  great  public  notoriety, 
not  learned  in  the  law  —  but  men  of  good  native  endowments,  of 
unflinching  integrity,  of  sound  judgment,  of  unsullied  reputation, 
or  as  the  statute  expressed  it,  "substantial  persons"  —  were 
placed  in  that  honorable  and  responsible  p<«ition. 

The  period  of  their  administration  was  peculiar.  It  embraced 
the  incipient  struggles  and  eventual  political  convulsions  of  the 
Bovolntion,  the  transition  from  colonial  dominion  to  state  au- 
thority, the  introduction  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  without  prece- 
dents, judicial  rules,  or  authoritative  decisions.  Yet  one  of  them 
passed  through  the  whole  period  of  these  civic  commotions  un- 
disturbed in  his  judicial  activity;  two  held  office  during  a  part 
of  it ;  all  except  one,  who  resigned,  held  their  places  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  two  dying  in  office,  and  three  were  in  succes- 
sion Chief  Justices  of  the  Court. 

According  to  William  Willis,  Esq.,  the  Court  met  as  usual  in 
July,  1775 ;  but  no  sheriff  wm  present,  no  jury  had  been  sum- 
moned, no  entries  were  made,  no  cases  tried,  and  it  adjourned 
after  deciding  two  cases  which  had  been  continued  from  the 
previous  term.  But  in  October,  1776,  it  met  again  and  pro- 
ceeded with  its  business,  not  recognizing  the  autJiority  of  the 
King,  but  of  the  people. 
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During  this  period  the  Judges  were  not  compensated  by  a 
fixed  salary,  but  received  a,  certain  amount  for  every  entry  and 
trial ;  and  this  was  divided  among  them  and  the  clerk.  In  those 
Revolutionary  times  the  pay  was  very  small,  but  it  increased 
rapidly  at  a  later  period. 

The  legal  profession  was  not  then  crowded;  trials  were  not 
then  intolerably  drawn  oat,  and  "  law  questions  "  did  not  burst 
out  like  leaves  in  springtime.  True  there  was  then  a  Superior 
Court,  answering  in  all  respects  to  the  present  Supreme  Court, 
but  it  held  only  two  terras  each  year  in  the  "  District  of  Maine," 
and  kept  its  records  in  Boston  ;  so  that  in  all  probability  appeals 
were  not  eagerly  made,  and  the  Inferior  Court  arbitrated  most 
of  the  legal  controversies. 

Removed,  as  we  now  are,  nearly  a  century  from  the  public 
services  of  these  men,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  up  a  full  biography 
of  any  of  them;  but  a  few  scraps  of  their  personal  history,  still 
to  be  found,  can  be  snatched  from  oblivion, 

JEKEMIAH   POWELL. 

Jeremiah  Powell  was  the  first  of  these  judges.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  John  Powell,  Esq.;  was  born  in  Boston,  and  lived 
there  until  he  attained  manhood.  As  the  history  of  father  and 
son  is  closely  interwoven,  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice  briefly 
that  of  the  former. 

John  Powe!!  was  born  in  Ohariestown,  Mass.,  March  7, 1669, 
or  more  probably  1683,  and  married  Anne  Dummer,  a  sister  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  William  Dummer.  As  Mr,  Dummer  left 
at  his  death  no  children  of  his  own,  he  bequeathed  a  large  part 
of  his  property  to  the  children  of  hia  sister,  Mrs.  Powell,  and 
thus  increased  the  wealth  of  Judge  Powell.  Mr.  Powell  was 
Governor  Dummer's  private  secretary  for  the  next  few  years 
after  his  marriage,  and  eventually  engaged  in  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Boston,  His  connection  with  North  Yarmouth  comes 
into  notice  with  its  third  and  permanent  settlement.  Twice  had 
its  pioneer  settlers  fled  from  their  savage  invaders,  leaving  their 
homes  to  be  plundered  and  burnt,  and  their  possessiona  to  be 
laid  waste. 

In  1684,  this  large  township  had  been  granted  by  Thomas 
Danforth  to  Jeremiah  Dummer,  "Walter  Gcndall,  John  York 
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and  John  Royal],  aa  Trustees,  to  lot  out  and  deed  to  acfual  set- 
tlers ;  its  boundaries  were  established,  its  name  given  it,  and  a 
Proprietor's  record  began  containing  a  registry  of  the  iota  con- 
veyed to  individual  occupants.  But  in  September,  1688,  Cap- 
tain Gendall  was  shot  by  the  hostile  savages,  and  the  settlement 
soon  after  was  abandoned.  Thus  it  remained  for  about  thirty 
years.  Then  it  was  hoped  that  peace  was  established,  and  some 
of  the  surviving  fugitives  began  to  retam  to  these  inviting 
acres.  But  those  years  had  wrought  their  changes ;  landmarks 
were  blotted  out,  boundary  lines  obliterated,  and  the  fields,  aban- 
doned in  lovely  fruitfulness,  had  lapsed  into  a  rising  forest.  So 
after  a  few  years  of  contested  claims  and  doubtful  titles,  the 
incoming  settlers  and  other  claimants  petitioned  the  General 
Court  to  appoint  a  committee  to  resume  the  work  of  the  former 
Trustees.  In  1T22,  sueh  a  committee  was  appointed.  It  con- 
sisted of  William  Tailor,  Elisha  Cook,  William  Dudley,  John 
Smith,  and  John  Powell,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  petitioners. 

This  committee  soon  met  at  the  dwelling-honse  of  Mr.  Powell 
in  Boston,  organized  for  business,  chose  a  Clerk,  and  instructed 
him  to  procure  the  former  records,  which  had  been  saved,  and 
adopted  rules  to  regulate  their  official  measures.  In  1727,  they 
met  at  the  inn  of  Joseph  Parker  in  North  Yarmouth,  and  care- 
fully investigated  all  claims  to  landed  estates  in  the  township, 
and  laid  out  and  assigned  one  hundred  house  lots  of  ten  acres 
each,  the  owners  of  which  were  to  have  a  farm  lot  of  one  hun- 
dred acres  in  a  more  remote  location.  The  former  settlers  who 
could  identify  their  old  possessions  received  them,  others  drew 
theirs  by  lot,  the  Committee  executing  deeds  to  each  possessor. 
It  seemed  desirable  that  one  of  this  committee  shonid  become  a 
resident  of  the  town.  Mr.  Powell  consented  to  do  so,  leaving 
the  city  for  a  backwoods  life,  Mrs.  Powell  —  a  highly  estimable 
lady  —  not  accompanying  him.  He  took  a  wild  lot,  subdued  the 
forest,  built  an  elegant  mansion  and  there  eventually  enjoyed  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  his  independent  means  provided. 
The  committee  authorized  him  to  act  in  place  of  the  full  board 
and  instructed  the  settlers  to  follow  his  advice.  In  1733,  the 
town  was  again  incorporated  and  assumed  the  management  of 
further  land  conveyances,  and  this  committee,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, was  discharged  from  further  duties.  But  Mr.  Powell  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  the  new  town,  having  identified  himself  with 
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the  business  and  prosperity  of  that  rising  community.  He  be- 
came a  large  landholder,  built  a  saw  and  linen  mills,  and  obtained 
from  the  town  a  grant  of  the  npper  falls  at  the  vUlage  and  forty 
acres  of  land  on  condition  that  he  would  erect  iron  works 
thereon.  He  was  intrusted  with  much  of  the  public  business  of 
the  town;  and  in  1735  received  the  appointment  of  "Justice  o£ 
the  Peace"  for  York  county,  which  then  included  all  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Maine."  He  departed  this  life  October  1,  1742,  and  bis 
eon,  Jeremiah,  came  into  possession  of  his  estate  ;  having  two 
aisters  who  generally  dwelt  with  him. 

He  was  more  enterprising  in  business  than  his  honored  father 
Lad  been,  pushing  the  sales  of  his  wild  lands;  and  in  1756  be 
started  iron  works  on  the  Gooch  Falls,  in  company  with  Theophi- 
luB  Byram  and  others,  in  accordance  with  the  grant  to  his  father. 
He  occupied  the  capacious  dwelling  which  his  father  had  erected, 
and  carried  on  the  farm  and  maintained  an  expensive  style  in 
his  domestic  arrangements,  keeping  a  colored  coachman  and 
cook,  the  latter  acting  aa  housekeeper  when  his  sisters  were  ab- 
sent. His  farm  hands  spoke  of  him  as  a  kind,  generous  employer. 
He  remained  unmarried  till  a  late  period  of  life.  On  September 
15, 1768,  he  married  Miss  Sarah  EromSeid  of  Boston,  and  in- 
stalled her  as  mistress  of  his  mansion.  They  had  no  children, 
but  he  displayed  a  fondness  for  the  little  ones,  and  would  show 
especial  attention  to  those  of  the  families  upon  which  he  called. 

In  his  religious  character  he  was  quite  decided.  In  hia  early 
manhood  he  united  with  the  Congregational  church,  and  its 
records  show  that  he  was  more  than  a  merely  nominal  member. 
In  the  absence  of  its  pastor,  ho  often  presided  at  its  meetings 
and  acted  on  committees,  and  he  superintended  the  enlargmeot 
of  the  old  meeting-house,  and  the  sale  of  its  additional  pews. 

More  than  twenty  years  after  his  father's  death  he  constructed 
a  tomb  in  the  old  burying-ground,  into  which  the  remains  of  his 
father  and  those  of  Rev.  Nicholaa  Loring  were  removed ;  and  in 
this  tomb  the  sacred  dust  of  Judge  Powell  and  of  many  of  Mr. 
Loring's  children  is  deposited.  The  spot  is  designated  by  a  plain 
marble  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  — ■ 

Here  lies  Juried  the  body    of 

JOHN  POWELL,  BSti,, 

Aged  60  years,  who  deu'd  Oot.  1st,  1743. 
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If  we  assumed  the  gravestone  to  be  the  most  trustworthy 
witness,  the  year  of  his  birth  would  be  1683,  not  1669. 

The  record  of  Judge  Powell's  public  life  is  more  distinctly 
given.  In  August,  1744,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Shirley, 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  York  county,  and  again  in  1753.  In 
1761  he  had  the  same  office  for  Cumberland  county.  In  1745 
he  wne  elected  to  represent  North  Yarmouth  in  the  General 
Court  of  the  Province,  and  from  that  year  to  1766  he  was 
re-elected  eleven  times  to  the  same  office. 

In  1756  he  headed  a  petition  to  the  Colonial  authorities  re- 
questing them  to  secure  the  release  of  certain  captives,  who  had 
been  carried  to  Canada  by  the  Indians ;  among  these  was 
Daniel  Mitchell  of  North  Yarmouth,  who  afterwards  became  the 
son-in-law  of  Judge  Lewis.  In  1762  he  was  appointed  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  subaltern  to  Colonel  Samuel  Waldo,  and  from  this 
date  he  was  usually  called  Colonel  Powell.  The  same  year 
thirty  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Gloucester  petitioned  him  to 
assist  them  in  resisting  an  encroachment,  which  the  proprietors 
of  New  Boston  (Gray)  were  making  upon  the  western  side  of 
their  township,  by  running,  as  they  affirmed,  a  new  and  incorrect 
line. 

When  the  county  of  Cumberland  was  set  off  from  York 
county  (1760)  John  Minot  of  Gorham  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Comioon  Pleas,  He  retired  from  his 
Beat  the  next  year,  and  in  1763  Colonel  Powell  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  the  same  year  made  Chief  Justice, 
which  office  he  held  until  1781.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  throughout  the  whole  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  1762  he  was  appointed  a  Special  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  or  perform 
some  special  service.  In  1766  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Provincial  Council,  and  retained  the  office  till  1774.  Then  the 
charter  of  Massaflhasetts  was  changed  and  the  people  were  not 
allowed  to  elect  the  Council.  General  Thomas  Gove,  as  Royal 
Governor,  arrived  in  Boston  in  April,  1T74,  and  by  a  "Writ 
of  Mandamus,"  appointed  twenty-six  Cooncilors.  Ten  of  them 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  took  the  oath  of  office,  generally 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the  patriots.  The  other  sixteen, 
of  which  Judge  Powell  was  one,    declined  the   appointment. 
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Influential  neighbors  urged  to  this,  for  the  people  of  North  Tar- 
moiith  were  decidedly  opposed  to  British  tyranny,  and  he 
became  a  I-eader  in  the  Revolutionary  movementB. 

This  is  happily  vei'ified  by  an  old  letter  which  Mr.  S,  P.  May- 
berry  of  Cape  Elizabeth  contributed  to  the  "North  Yarmouth 
Old  Times,"  written  by  Judge  Powell,  and  which  I  insert  entire, 

North  Takmouth,  Oct  24, 1TI5. 
To  the  Honorable  Council  and  to  the  Honorable  House  of  Bepreseata- 

Uvea  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay :  — 
May  it  please  your  Honors  r  — 

Last  eveoing  came  to  this  town  from  the  "Halifax,"  armed  schooner 
belonging  to  a  fleet,  via: — Canceaui,  the  Semistree,  and  the  Spitfire, 
lying-  in  Hog  Island  Roads,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Mowat,  three 
men,  deserters  from  said  schooner  from  a  watering  place  in  Hog  Island, 
where  they  with  one  man  more,  under  command  of  a  midshipman, 
went  on  shore  to  take  in  wat«r. 

They  came  and  delivered  themselves  up  to  some  of  our  Militia,  who 
were  at  work  erecting  a  Battery  on  the  shore  and  gave  us  the  following 
intelligence  :  —  That  on  Monday  the  ICth  current  the  s'd  Fleet  arrived  in 
Casco  Bay.  That  the  same  day  their  orders  were  read  unto  them,  which 
were  to  bum,  sink  and  destroy  everything  to  the  Eastward  of  Boston, 
that  they  could  not  conveniently  carry  off  with  them.  That  Tuesday  the 
Fleet  went  up  to  Falmouth  and  came  to  in  a  line  before  the  Town.  That 
Wednesday  morning  about  9  o'clock  they  began  to  fire  upon  the  Town 
and  about  two  hours  after  the  fi.re  began,  boats  were  sent  ashore  to  fire 
the  houses  by  hand,  that  the  men  went  on  shore  unarmed,  and  to  their 
apprehension  not  more  than  twenty  were  on  shore  at  any  one  time. 
Farther  they  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  that  were  burnt 
were  fired  by  hand.  The  men's  names  are  Charles  Stuart,  Quarter- 
master; John  Elliot  and  Daniel  Streetland,  Foremastmen;  the  two  first 
taken  out  of  a  vessel  which  they  took  and  are  now  detained  in  Boston 
Harbor,  the  last  impressed  out  of  a  Schooner  at  Halifax.  The  men  gave 
a  fair  and  honest  account  of  themselves  and  i^ee  very  well  in  their  re- 
lations of  the  aforementioned  truths. 

We  have  sent  them  to  the  Committee  at  Scarborough  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  General  Court  at  Watertown,  where  when  they  arrive,  yonr  Hon- 
ors will  have  opportunity  for  further  examination  as  may  be  thought 
proper. 

The  Tawl  in  which  they  made  their  escape  is  now  in  our  keeping  and 
we  should  be  glad  to  receive  orders  what  shall  be  done  with  her, 
I  am  your  Honors,  most  obedient  Servant, 

J  SHE  Powell, 
Chairman  <if  Committee  of  Safety. 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  he  had  then  been  upon  the  beacb 
twelve  years,  meantime  holding  the  place  of  Councilor. 
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After  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  Provincial  Congress  declared 
Gov.  Gove  disqualified  for  the  service  of  Governor,  and  in  Octo- 
ber following  he  sailed  for  England. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Judge  Powell  was  in  the  Council 
twelve  years  in  all.  After  Massachusetts  adopted  a  state  consti- 
tution and  established  a  Senate,  Judge  Powell  was  elected  to  it, 
and  by  re-election  continued  a  member  of  it  untU  his  death.  He 
was  chosen  president  of  that  body  at  its  first  assembling. 

We  get  a  glimpse  of  his  precision  in  official  duties  and  also  hia 
boldness  in  reproving  delinquents  from  an  entiy  in  Rev.  Mr. 
Deane's  Journal.  At  the  term  of  the  court  in  April,  176.5,  soon 
after  Mr.  Deane's  settlement  as  colleague  pastor  with  Dr.  Tliomas 
Smith,  neither  of  these  clergymen  came  in  to  open  the  court  with 
prayer,  as  was  the  custom.  It  was  also  usual  for  the  judges,  law- 
yers and  clergymen,  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  to  dine  together 
at  some  one  of  the  hotels.  At  the  dinner  table  Mr.  Deane  pre- 
sented himself,  but  he  left  on  record  "  that  he  wished  he  had  not 
gone,"  for  Judge  Powell  did  not  shrink  fi-om  reproving  him 
sharply.  "  It  is  a  hard  case,"  said  he,  "  when  there  are  two  of 
you  we  cannot  have  one.  I  will  bring  my  own  minister,  if  I  can 
get  no  one  else  here  to  pray  with  us.  The  minister  can  hear  the 
bell  and  he  knows  when  he  is  wanted." 

Parson  Smith  was  on  very  intimate  social  relations  with  Judge 
Powell  and  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him.  In  recording 
his  death  at  North  Yannouth,  September  17,  1784,  he  wrot« : 
"Jeremiah  Powell  was  a  man  of  great  respectability  and  in- 
fluence. His  falher  was  John  Powell,  who  came  from  Boston 
and  settled  in  North  Yarmouth  in  the  early  days  of  that  settle- 
ment, and  was  admitted  an  inhabitant  of  B'almoath,"  unasked, 
to  induce  him  to  settle  there.  He  then  mentioned  the  offices  he 
had  held,  which  have  been  enumerated  above.  If  the  date  of 
his  birth  was  rightly  given  his  age  at  death  was  sixty-four,  but 
Mr.  Shepley  states  that  it  was  about  seventy,  and  others  confirm 
tliat  statement.  His  widow,  born  April  20,  173'2,  survived  till 
March,  1806. 

JONAS  MASON. 

The  second  cititizen  of  North  Yarmouth  who  received  this  ap- 
pointment was  Jonas  Mason.  He  was  bom  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
October  21,  1708,  and  was  the  eon  of  John  janior,  and  Elizabeth 
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Spring  Mason.  His  earliest  American  ancestor  was  Hugh  Mason, 
an  emigrant  from  England,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Water- 
town.  There  he  was  made  freeman  in  1635,  and  represented 
that  town  for  ton  years  in  the  General  Court.  Jonas  Mason  is  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  fourth  generation  from  Hugh  —  John  and 
John  junior,  intervening.  The  father  of  Jonas  settJed  in  Lexing- 
ton in  1699,  and  his  family  were  reared  in  that  town.  Thaddeus' 
a  eon  older  than  Jonas,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1728, 
entered  the  legal  profession,  was  Clerk  of  Courts,  and  lived  until 
1802,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  Jonas  in  hie  youth  was 
apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
followed  the  trade  which  he  learned,  but  this  apprenticeship  may 
account  for  his  residence  in  Charlestown.  There  he  united  with 
the  Congregational  church  in  1727.  In  1731,  or  earlier,  he  re- 
moved to  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  and  settled  on  a  farm,  adjoin- 
ing the  old  Bashford  place.  He  had  previously  married  Mary 
Chandler  of  Duxbury,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  all  born  . 
in  North  Yarmouth.  The  felling  of  the  first  tree  in  the  New 
Cloucester  township,  with  a  view  to  settlement,  ia  ascribed  to 
him;  but  it  ia  certain  that  he  never  dwelt  there,  though  his 
oldest  eon,  Ebeneaer,  made  that  town  his  home. 

In  February  1732,  Mr.  Mason  transferred  fiis  relation  to  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  North  Yarmouth,  his  wife  also 
uniting  by  profession  in  July  following.  In  1737,  the  office  of 
deacon  became  vacant  in  that  church,  and  Jacob  Mitchell  and 
Jonas  Mason  were  elected  to  it,  the  latter  holding  it  till  his 
death,  March  13, 1801,  sixty-three  years. 

As  a  Christian  his  reputation  was  unsullied,  and  he  discharged 
his  duties  as  a  member  and  officer  of  the  church  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  fellow-Christians.  His  doctrinal  position  can 
best  be  learned  from  the  history  of  that  church  during  his  con- 
nection with  it.  When  he  entered  it,  Rev.  A.  R.  Cutter  was 
its  pastor.  Though  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  according  to 
Parson  Smith,  he  was  "an  outspoken  and  contentious  Armin- 
ian."  His  views  and  religious  experience  did  not  accord  with 
the  creed  or  the  inward  convictions  of  the  members  of  that 
ancient  and  orthodox  church.  Dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  a 
mutual  council  was  called,  and  the  result  of  its  deliberations  was 
a  decision  that  if,  after  three  months'  farther  trial  the  church 
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should  vote  ^'■still  uneasy"  such  vote  should  sever  the  pastoi-al 
relatioD.  At  the  expiration  of  the  specified  time  the  church 
so  voted,  the  town  concurring,  only  one,  Mr.  Peter  Weare, 
protesting. 

With  Mr.  Cutter's  successor,  Rev.  Nicholas  Loring,  who  met 
the  demands  of  the  people  as  to  doctrinal  soundness  and  experi- 
mental piety.  Deacon  Mason  lived  and  worked  with  the  utmost 
Lannony.  His  gentle,  pacific  spirit  did  not  allow  him  to  join 
with  the  stalwart  opponents  of  Parson  Brooks,  but  he  cordially 
received  and  co-operated  with  Mr.  Brooks'  successor,  Rev,  Tris- 
tram Oilman,  renowned  for  hia  evangelieal  views  and  distin- 
guished success  in  the  ministry.  Few,  if  any,  in  those  troublous 
times  came  nearer  "  keeping  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward 
God  and  toward  man  "'thnn  Deacon  Mason,  of  wliom  the  writer 
has  heard  persons  that  remembered  him  say,  "  He  was  one  of 
the  best  of  men." 

His  capacities  and  trustworthiness  in  public  busiooss  were 
soon  appreciated  by  hia  townsmen.  After  the  town  became  in- 
corporated, and  the  committee  for  re-settling  the  township  had 
resigned  their  office,  and  committed  the  farther  control  and  con- 
veyance of  the  unappropriated  wild  landa  to  the  legal  inhabi- 
tants, it  was  found  necessary  to  choose  a  committee  of  the  pro- 
prietors to  superintend  this  business,  of  which  .Judge  Mason  was 
one,  and  was  elected  clerk  of  the  same.  For  many  years  he 
either  held  this  or  the  treasurer's  office  ;  meanwhile  he  was  often 
town  assessor  and  one  of  the  selectmen,  and  also  a  member  of 
the  parish  committee.  In  1752,  he  was  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  York  county,  and  in  1760  for  Cumberland  county. 
In  April,  1764,  and  in  August,  1765,  he  was  appointed  to  act  as 
a  Special  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Cumber- 
land county. 

In  1773,  upon  the  retirement  of  Hon.  Edward  Milliken  from 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  for  Cumberland 
county,  Mr,  Mason  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  His  associ- 
ates in  office  were  Jeremiah  Powell,  Chief  Justice;  and  Enoch 
Freeman,  Moaes  Pearson  (till  1775;,  Solomon  Lombard  {after 
1776)  as  Associate  Justices.  These  men  were  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  "his  Majesty,"  and 
tfaeir  oaths  of  office  must  have  enjoined  loyalty  to  the  Crown. 
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But  resistance  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  English  government 
iviia  well-nigh  universal,  anil  soon  ripened  into  open  hostilities. 
These  judges  however  felt  themselves  to  be  officers  of  the  people 
as  well  as  of  "his  Majesty,"  and  quietly  held  on  their  way.  After 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts assumed  control  of  Colonial  and  county  affairs,  eject- 
ing none  who  held  office  unless  they  were  decided  Tories.  The 
courts  pursued  their  usual  course,  with  a  few  omitted  terms  — 
dropping  ihe  name  of  the  king  from  their  writs  and  executions, 
and  substituting  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Only 
two  of  the  pre- revolutionary  judges  of  this  court  resigned 
their  seats ;  one  of  these  was  Judge  Mason.  His  resignation, 
however,  was  not  from  conscientious  or  political  scruples,  as  he 
did  not  vacate  the  office  until  1777,  but  most  probably  for  the 
practical  reason  that  the  pay  was  so  meagi'r.  This  depended 
upon  the  number  of  entries  and  trials  —  the  four  judges  and 
clerk  of  courts  dividing  the  fees  among  them.  According  to 
Mr.  Willis,  for  the  year  1776,  these  numbered  nine  only,  and 
for  1777,  fifteen,  though  after  the  war  was  over  the  entries  and 
trials  rose  to  near  two  hundred. 

In  respect  to  property.  Judge  Mason  was  never  affluent.  He 
cultivated  the  farm  upon  whicli  he  first  settled  in  North  Yar- 
mouth, his  youngest  son  residing  with  him.  This  son,  Captain 
Samui'l  Mason,  was  the  first  collector  of  customs  in  Falmouth 
District  under  the  king,  anJ  afterward  held  the  same  ofBce  under 
the  United  States.  Judge  Mason  was  not  great  in  legal  or  lit- 
erary attainments,  but  iu  those  qualities  which  made  him  "  a  sub- 
stantial person"  he  was  not  behind  his  associates.  He  lived  in 
his  early  home  sincerely  respected  by  appreciative  acquaintances 
until  ninety-three  years  of  age,  departing  this  life  March  13, 
1801,  his  wife  having  died  six  years  before  hira. 

DAVID   MITCHELL. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Judge  Mason  from  the  bench,  David 
Mitchell,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  He  was  the  son  of 
Deacon  Jacob  Mitchell  and  his  second  wife,  Widow  Rachel 
(Lewis)  Cushing,  and  was  born  iu  Pembroke,  Nov.  26,  1728, 
When  he  was  about  fifteen  years  of  age  he  removed  with  his 
father  to  North  Yarmouth.    His  father  died  there  Dec.  1, 1784. 
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David  became  an  early  occupant  of  the  old  "Mitcheli  House," 
in  which  he  lived  till  the  close  of  his  life.  This  aDcient  mansion, 
now  known  as  "The  01k  Whitcomb  House,"  is,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  oldest  house  in  town  still  standing,  though  now 
uninhabited  and  tottering  to  its  fall. 

In  his  youth  David  displayed  such  scholarly  capabilities  that  he 
was  favored  with  a  liberal  education,  graduating  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  the  class  of  1751  —  the  fii-st  of  that  name  who  graduated 
in  America,  For  a  while  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  in  1753 
he  professed  religion  and  united  with  the  First  Congregational 
church  of  North  Yarmouth.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of 
divinity,  and  preached  in  some  of  the  neighboring  towns ;  but  a 
weakness  in  his  eyesight  troubled  him,  and  he  abandoned  the 
ministry  as  a  permanent  profession.  He  resumed  teaching,  for 
which  he  had  peculiar  and  eminent  qualifications;  and  these 
gave  the  youth  of  that  place  educational  advantages  far  above 
those  usually  enjoyed  in  new'eettiements.  For  many  years  he 
taught  the  town  grammar  school,  excelling  as  a  teacher  and  also 
in  practicing  a  mild  and  firm  discipline,  which  his  pupils  in  their 
advanced  years  were  proud  to  mention. 

August  27,  1761,  he  married  Lucretia  Loring,  eldest  daaghter 
of  Rev.  Xicholas  Loiing,  both  of  them  being  of  the  fifth  genera- 
tion of  their  respective  families,  that  had  dwelt  in  New  England. 
Twelve  children  were  born  to  them,  seven  of  whom  died  early ; 
but  their  sons,  who  attained  to  manhood,  were  distinguished  for 
integrity,  usefulness  and  elevated  positions  in  society. 

It  is  related  of  Judge  Mitchell,  that  not  long  before  his  mar- 
riage, as  he  was  returning  one  night  from  a  visit  to  his  elect  lady, 
while  crossing  a  deep  ravine,  a  stalwart  savage  sprung  upon  him 
to  captnre  him.  As  he  was  mounted  he  put  his  horse  to  the  top 
of  his  speed,  the  Indian  giving  chase  with  gi'eat  fleetiiess.  Each 
held  about  an  even  course,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  stockade 
which  surrounded  his  home,  the  gate  was  foitunately  standing 
open,  and  he  rushed  through  and  escaped,  as  the  savage  did  not 
dare  to  enter. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  his  public  career  was  more 
noted.  In  1762,  he  was  elected  town  clerk,  and  continued  to 
be  re-elected  every  year  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  full  third  of 
a  century.    He  and  several  of  hia  desoendanta  exoelled  in  pea- 
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manshtp.  This  and  an  exactnesB  and  elegance  of  1 
made  those  records  an  unsurpassed  model  of  neatne^  and  cor- 
rectness. He  also  held  other  important  town  offices.  In  1764, 
he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  secured  quite  a 
business  in  that  Capacity,  although  his  fellow  judges  aU  shared 
in  such  patronage. 

When  the  Revolutionary  strife  had  risen  to  an  irreconcilable 
pitch,  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  hold  a  popular 
Congress,  without  the  authority  or  license  of  the  Crown.  It 
met  in  Salem,  October,  1774.  If  the  uprising  of  the  Colonies 
had  been  crushed  this  assembly  would  have  been  treated  as 
treasonable.  North  Yarmouth,  ever  patriotic,  was  represented 
in  this  CongreRs,  sending  to  it  as  its  delegate  John  Lewis.  The 
next  May  it  met  in  Watertown,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  elected  to 
attend  it,  and  likewise  to  several  others  which  succeeded  it. 

When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  submitted  to 
the  people  for  adoption  in  1788,*Judge  Mitchell  was  elected  to 
the  Massachusetts  Convention,  to  which  it  was  submitted  for 
ratificiition,  and  he  afterward  exerted  his  whole  influence  in 
town  meeting  to  secure  its  favorable  reception  by  the  people. 
In  the  years  1791  and  1795,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
Cumberland  county,  and  in  that  select  company  he  secured  the 
reputation  of  a  good  statesman.  He  was  appointed  an  associ- 
ate justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1778,  and  retained 
a  seat  upon  the  bench  until  his  death,  in  1796,  a  period  of  eigh- 
teen years. 

We  here  correct  the  statement  of  Hon.  William  Willis,  and 
others  after  him,  that  his  office  terminated  in  1786.  A  careful 
examination  of  Mr.  Willis'  record  shows  that  no  new  member 
was  appointed  from  1784  to  1789,  and  then  to  fill  a  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Enoch  Freeman  in  1788,  which  would 
have  been  done  earlier  if  Judge  Mitchell  had  retired  in  1786. 
Still  more  conclusive  is  the  statement  of  Rev.  T.  Gilman,  found 
in  the  funeral  discourse  preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  death, 
March  20,  1796.  "About  nineteen  years  since  he  was  appointed 
a  jndge  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  this  county,  which 
office  he  sustained  with  dignity  and  to  universal  satisfaction  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  His  charges  to  the  grand  jury  were  very 
«ensible,  judicious,  comprehensive  and  solemn.*'  This  last  remark 
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indicates  that  he  was  chief  Juetice,  and  so  his  reverend  pastor 
affirms  in  the  title  page  of  the  above-mentioned  sermon.  When 
he  was  advanced  to  that  more  responsible  and  arduous  position  it 
is  not  known,  only  that  Chief  Justice  Powell  vaoated  it  in  1781, 
in  the  third  year  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  office  as  an  associate  judge. 
ft  is  also  said,  that  while  in  this  influential  position,  he  sought 
carefully  to  diminish  litigation  by  advising  and  persuading  par- 
ties to  make  an  amicable  settlement  of  their  disagreements ;  and 
this  it  should  be  remembered  when  the  income  of  his  office  de- 
pended upon  the  number  of  cases  entered  and  tried  In  court. 
He  cirelullj  in\estignted  both  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions submitted  to  him,  and  having  made  up  his  mind  as  to 
whit  was  just  and  right,  he  was  unswerving  in  his  adherence  to 
such  con  illusions 

In  the  Act  which  incorporated  Bowdoin  College,  June,  1794, 
Judge  Mitchell  was  named  as  one  of  the  trustees,  and  in  its 
first  meeting  that  board  elected  him  its  treasurer.  As  six  to^vn- 
ahips  of  wild  land  had  been  granted  to  that  institution  in  the 
original  act,  the  treasurer  had  onerous  duties  in  locating  and 
selling  them  from  the  beginning. 

Let  it  not  be  inferi'ed  that,  because  Judge  Mitchell  relinquished 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  he  abated  in  the  least  his  confidence 
in  or  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  for  he  maintained  an 
elevated  and  unspotted  reputation  as  a  Christian  through  hia 
whole  active  life.  In  1770,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  dea- 
con, and  retained  the  same  till  his  death,  "  having  used  the  office 
well."  Rev.  Mr.  Oilman  presents  him  as  "  a  worthy  model  in  all 
the  relations  of  life — as  a  finished  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
To  the  distressed  he  was  compassionate ;  to  the  poor,  kind  and 
helpful ;  to  the  young  and  nnleamed,  a  teacher  by  precept  and 
example.  Nor  was  he  backward  in  performing  duties  then  quite 
nncommon  with  laymen,  in  leading  social  meetings,  in  conduct- 
ing public  worship  in  the  absence  of  a  minister,  in  attending 
ecclesiastical  councils  to  which  he  was  often  sent,  and  in  earncBt 
solicitude  for  and  ready  endeavors  to  secure  revivals  of  religion,, 
with  which  daring  hia  connection  with  it  the  church  was  re- 
markably blest," 

In  the  early  spring  of  1796,  while  attending  a  iession  of  the 
Senate,  his  final  sickness  overtook  him.    Hoping  to  recover,  ho 
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remained  a  few  weeks  in  Boston,  but  he  sunk  rapidly  to  a  low 
and  hopeless  state.  He  then  returned  home,  thankful  that  he 
was  permitted  to  die  in  the  bosom  of  his  beloved  family.  His 
strength  was  nearly  exhausted,  but  with  faltering  voice  he  spake 
woi-ds  of  advice  and  pious  exhortation  to  his  sorrowing  friends. 
Sustained  by  his  hope  of  eternal  life,  and  assured  that  he  had 
not  believed  in  vain,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  next  day  after  bis  ar- 
rival home,  March  13,  1796,  he  expired,  and  passed  to  an  end- 
lees  Sabbath  in  the  realms  of  light,  aged  sixty-seven. 

HON.   JOHN  LEWIS. 

Hon.  John  Lewis  was  the  last  of  these  four  judges,  and  was 
the  second  that  held  the  office  till  his  death.  He  was  born  in 
Hingham,  Mass.,  June  14,  1717,  and  was  the  fifth  generation 
from  George  Lewis,  the  elder  of  two  brothers,  who  emigrated  to 
these  shores  some  time  previous  to  1633. 

He  sprang  from  a  distinguished  family,  no  less  than  twelve  of 
the  name  having  graduated  from  Harvard  and  Yale  before  his 
time.  It  was  also  decidedly  religious.  Two  of  his  near  kins- 
men were  clergymen,  and  several  of  the  females  married  minis- 
ters, and  he  was  trained  according  to  the  careful  and  pious  cus- 
toms of  those  noteworthy  times.  Not  liberally,  but  academi- 
cally educated,  his  affluent  native  endowments  and  unswerving 
integrity  fitted  him  for  the  responsible  positions  he  occupied  in 
subsequent  life. 

In  the  early  part  of  1743,  he  left  Hingham  and  came  to  North 
Yarmouth,  where  several  of  his  relatives  and  acquaintances 
were  already  settled.  The  next  year  war  was  declared  between 
France  and  England,  beginning  what  was  known  in  New  Eng- 
land as  "  The  French  and  Indian  Waj-s,"  and  as  the  French  Jes- 
uits then  had  full  control  of  most  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  the 
wilds  of  Maine  and  Canada,  it  was  expected  that  an  Indian 
invasion,  with  all  its  horrors,  would  burst  upon  our  frontier  set- 
tlements. The  young  men  of  that  day  expected  to  be  called 
upon  to  breast  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  savage  warfare,  and 
though  North  Yarmouth  was  still  a  frontier  tnwn,  Mr,  Lewis 
chose,  if  he  must  gird  himself  for  the  battle, to  take  his  risk  near 
the  front,  where  he  had  fiiends  and  acquaintances.  But  the 
Indian  enemy  did  not  attack  the   town  with  a  large  marauding 
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force,  but  smaD  parties  made  frequent  raids,  killing  some  oE  tlie 
settlers  and  taking  their  f  aniUiee  captive.  In  1746,  a  party  num- 
bering thirty-two  concealed  themselves  in  a  gully  by  niglit  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  evidently  intending  to  attack  Sir. 
Weare's  garrison,  after  the  men  had  gone  to  ihoir  work  in  the 
morning,  and  capture  the  women  and  children  ;  but  Mr.  Philip 
Greely  rode  by  early  in  the  morning,  and  his  dog  discovered 
them,  upon  which  they  rose  and  shot  Mr.  Greely  and  departed, 
without  further  molesting  the  settlement. 

Mr,  Lewis'  plans  for  life  were  not  seriously  interrupted  by  that 
raid.  He  cultivated  the  arts  and  secured  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Upon  Coussins  island  he  purchased  a  farm  and  there  wae  his 
first  place  of  residence,  and  there  all  of  his  children  were  born. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  1746,  he  married  Mary  Mitchell, 
eldest  daughter  of  Deacon  Jacob  and  MHry  llowland  Mitchell. 
She  was  born  in  Pembroke,  June  23,  1723,  and  was  a  sister  of 
Colonel  Jonathan  Mitchell,  who  led  a  regimi-nt  to  Bagaduce. 
About  1760,  he  purchased  a  large  lot  of  land  adjoining  the 
R'lyall  place  on  the  northwest,  extending  from  Rnyall  to  Cous- 
sins rivers ;  upon  this  he  cleared  up  a  farm,  built  a  substantial 
house,  which  is  still  standing;  and  there  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  After  his  death  this  tract  underwent  some  division, 
but  his  homestead  was  the  part  recently  known  as  the  Ezekiel 
Merrill  place,  though  it  had  been  previously  occupied  by  his  son 
and  grandson. 

Being  thoroughly  educated  as  a  land-surveyor,  he  was  often 
employed  in  that  buaiiiess,  lotting  out  a  part  of  New  Gloucester 
and  other  new  towns  in  that  vicinity,  and  also  in  dividing  and 
Tunning  out  lots  for  private  parties  in  all  the  surrounding  regions. 
His  "  Field  Books,"  were  kept  until  recently  and  are  well  remem- 
bered by  some  of  his  descendants  for  tlieir  distinct  and  accurate 
records  and  attractive  penmanship. 

His  religious  character  is  not  now  easily  portrayed.  The  loss 
of  his  journal  has  swept  away  the  most  desirable  evidence  of  it, 
and  this  can  not  be  replaced.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1747,  he  and  his  wife  publicly  professed  religion  and 
joined  the  First  Congregational  church.  From  that  time  he  be- 
came one  of  its  leading  members.  Then,  too,  the  most  eminent 
meu  in  town  were  members  of  that  church,  so  that  decided 
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ability  and  merit  alone  would  secure  a  pre-eminence  ;  but  he  was 
placed  upon  important  committees,  and  called  to  attend  to  eccle- 
siastica!  matters.  His  piety  was  an  every-day  possession,  a 
formative  force  of  Ms  character  and  actions.  In  1796,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  deacon's  office,  and  he  was  elected  to  All  it,  being 
the  third  judge  who  had  been  called  to  that  place,  and  he  re- 
tained this  office  till  his  death. 

As  early  as  175!)  he  was  npon  the  board  of  town  assessors  and 
frequently  afterward  one  of  the  selectmen.  In  1779,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  many  of  the  early  deeds 
were  made  by  and  acknowledged  before  him.  Hia  appointment 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  Honorable  Council.  But  not  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolutionary  conflict  do  we  get  ac- 
quainted with  his  public  life,  or  many  data,  from  which  to  form 
an  estimate  of  his  standing  and  character.  In  1774,  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  North  Yarmouth  to  the  first  ProTincial 
Congress  convened  by  the  Colony  of  Massachnsetts.  It  met  in 
Salem,  October  7,  1774,  This  was  a  bold  siep,  a  revolutionary 
measure,  indicating  most  decidedly  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
the  readiness  of  our  honored  sires  to  strike  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  for  liberty.  Not  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  King,  nor 
of  his  arbitrary  and  oppressive  Governor,  he  went  and  braved 
the  danger.  This  body  supplied  the  place  of,  and  eventually 
shaped  itself  into  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  It  next 
met  in  Watertown,  April  1-2,  1775.  To  this  David  Mitchell  waa 
sent  from  North  Yarmouth  as  delegate ;  but  Mr.  Lewis  was  ap  - 
pointed  by  that  body  a  committee  of  correspondence  for  the 
North  Yarmouth  district,  "  to  afford  assistance  at  alt  times  in 
suppressing  the  enemies  of  American  liberty."  By  the  same 
Congress  be  was  appointed  on  a  committee  (May  2  at  Water- 
town)  "to  consider  what  measures  are  proper  to  be  taken  for 
liberating  those  persons  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  troops 
of  General  Gage,  on  the  19th  of  April  last."  This  date  is  signif- 
icant. It  calls  to  miud  the  battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington  — 
the  initiatory  appeal  to  arms  in  the  Revolutionary  conflict. 

How  many  times  Mr.  Lewis  was  elected  as  a  member  of  that 
body  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  he  was  evidently  often  at  llie 
Colonial  seat  of  government  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  public 
affairs  of  those  troublous  times.    An  old  receipt  which  has  es- 
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caped  the  destroyer,  brings  to  light  a  little  speck  of  female 
patriotism  and  shows  that  Mr,  Lewis  was  a  member  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  In  this  paper  Asa  Lewis  receipted  to  widow  Huldah 
Mitchell  for  £16  lawful  money,  which  his  father  was  to  talte  to 
the  Provincial  treasurer,  as  a  government  loan,  and  Mr.  Asa 
Lewis  bound  himself  to  return  her  a  government  note  for  that 
amount  or  to  restore  to  her  the  money.  This  was  in  the  fall  of 
1777  —  the  darkest  period  in  our  contest.  Let  this  noble  act  of 
Mrs.  Huldah  Mitchell  be  long  remembered. 

Another  public  appointment  brings  Judge  Lewis  into  notice, 
and  shows  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  public.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that,  October  IS,  1775,  the  greater  part  of  Falmouth 
village  (now  Portland),  was  laid  in  ashes  by  Capt.  Henry  Mowat 
of  ihe  Royal  Navy.  His  provocation  for  committing  this  un- 
warranted and  savage  piece  of  vandalism  upon  an  inoffensive 
people  was  a  personal  affront  given  him  by  "  Brigadier  Thomp- 
son" the  spi-ing  previous.  In  the  latter  part  of  April,  1775, 
Captain  Mowat,  in  a  small  naval  vessel,  the  "  Canceau,"  came 
into  Falmouth  harbor,  and  at  the  same  time  Captain  Coulson,  a 
citizen  of  Falmouth,  was  at  home  with  a  ship  that  he  com- 
manded. Coulson  was  a  zealous  Tory,  and  the  coming  of  Mowat 
awakened  many  feai's  and  a  widespread  excitement.  Samuel 
Thompson  of  Topsham  was  then  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
militia,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  Hear- 
ing of  Mowat's  arrival,  he  came  over  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
in  boats,  landed  quietly  and  unobserved  on  the  back  side  of  Mun- 
joy  hill,  intending  to  get  possession  of  Mowat's  vessel.  Mowat 
knew  nothing  of  this  ;  he  had  gone  ashore  with  his  surgeon,  and 
was  walking  out  with  Captain  Coulson  and  Rector  Wiswell,  the 
Episcopal  minister  of  Falmouth,  who  also  was  an  ardent  Roy- 
alist, unarmed  and  unsuspecting.  These  sympathizing  frienda 
unwittingly  went  near  to  Thompson's  encampment,  and  he  im- 
proved the  opportunity  by  seizing  the  two  English  officers  and 
hurrying  them  into  confinement.  This  produced  great  alarm 
among  the  people,  and  threw  the  crew  of  the  "  Canceau  "  into  a 
towering  passion.  The  people  of  Falmouih  had  no  hand  in  it, 
had  not  heard  of  Colonel  Thompson's  arrival,  did  not  generally 
approve  of  this  ari'est,  and  besought  him  to  liberate  his  enraged 
prisoneis.    Accordingly  they  were  liberated,   and  Mowat  left 
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terribly  incensed  at  the  audacity  of  Colonel  Thompson,  and 
eager  to  resent,  by  summary  piinishtnent,  the  indignity  shown 
to  a  British  officer.  Biit  without  permission  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron  he  dared  not  attempt  retaliation,  and 
this  he  finally  obtained  by  strong  and  persistent  entreaty.  So 
on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1775,  he  again  sailed  into  the  harbor 
with  five  small  cruisers,  anchored  menacingly  before  the  town, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  seveoteenlh  notified  the  inhabitants 
that  in  two  hours  he  should  bombard  the  town.  The  people 
were  appalled,  and  besought  him  to  grant  them  a  respite.  This 
he  granted,  and  they  were  allowed  till  the  next  day  to  prepare 
for  the  worst.  On  the  eighteenth  he  opened  fire  upon  an  un- 
resisting town,  as  has  been  narrated  above. 

These  needy  sufferers  obtained  immediate  relief  from  sympa- 
thizing neighbors,  and  afterward,  through  influential  friends  in 
England,  sought  assistance  from  the  kind-hearted  there ;  but  it 
secured  nothing  from  them  except  "Be  ye  warmed  and  filled." 
The  selectmen  arid  a  committee  ot  the  town  also  sought  aid 
from  the  General  Ci^rt,  stating  clearly  that  they  were  ia  no  way 
responsible  for  Captain  Mowat's  arrest,  and  also  showing  that 
their  loss  of  property  amounted  to  fifty-five  thousand  [lounds. 
This  necessarily  brought  Colonel  Thompson's  iiffiiiial  doings  into 
notice,  and  convinced  that  body  that  they  required  investigation. 
So  in  1779,  the  General  Court  appointed  Samuel  Freeman  of 
Falmouth,  John  Lewis  of  North  Yarmouth,  and  William  Gor- 
ham  of  Gorham,  an  investigating  committee  to  inquire  into  this 
seizure  of  Mowat,  and  other  questionable  military  proceedings, 
These  facta  are  learned  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Freeman  to  John 
Lewis,  which  I  here  insert, 

Saco,  Oct.  13,  1779. 

Dbae  Sir:  —  By  the  bearer  (Mr,  Hewes)  who  rides  in  company  with 
me  and  is  going  to  North  Yarmouth,  I  take  the  opportunity  (which  will 
save  me  the  expense  of  sending  aomehody  on  purpose)  to  inform  you 
that  the  General  Court  have  appointed  you  and  I  (me)  and  Mr.  Gorham 
to  inquire  into  the  complaint  of  the  Selectmen  and  Committee  of  Fal- 
mouth against  Brigadier  Thompson  and  Colonel  Noyes;  and  the  first 
letter  against  them  and  others  is  committed  to  us;  so  we  are  a  Court  of 
Inquiry  authorized  to  inquire  into  the  military  character  and  conduct  of 
almost  all  the  militia  officers  in  the  county.  This  is  of  importance  to 
the  officers,  and  may,  in  its  conseq^uences,  be  so  to  the  county;  and  as 
the  Beceas  is  short,  and  as  it  is  necessary  the  business  should  be  com- 
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pleted  before  the  (Gen.)  Court  meets  again,  I  thought  it  must  be  imme- 
diately attended  to ;  —  espeeiaUy  as  our  Inferior  Court  will  take  up  near 
one  week  of  the  Eecess.  I  aboulti  therefore  be  extremely  glad  if  you 
would  come  to  Falmouth  on  Thursday  next  and  meet  Mr.  Gorham  and 
I  (myself)  in  order  to  agree  upon  a  time  when  the  inquiry  shall  begin, 
and  the  mode  of  notityii^  the  parties. 

If  jou  cannot  come  to  Falmouth  ou  Thursday,  come  and  take  dinner 
with  me  at  Saccarappa  on  Friday. 

I  am  your  most  obedient  Ser. 

Sam' I.  Free  MAS. 

The  resnlt  of  their  deliberations  is  not  known  to  the  -writer, 
neither  what  view  they  took  of  Colonel  Thompson's  inconsider- 
ate arrest  of  a  British  officer;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
thinking  that  their  report  did  not  puss  unnoticed.  Not  long 
after  the  General  Court  granted  to  those  sufferers  two  townships 
of  wild  land,  now  known  as  New  PortlaniJ  and  Freeman,  which 
names  were  selected  from  their  connection  with  Portland  and  its 
distinguished  citizen. 

After  the  Province  of  Masaachuaetts,  then  including  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Maine,  had  adopted  a  Constitntion  and  taken  the 
■form  of  a  state  government,  there  were  load  eomplaiuta  that 
plunderers  were  stripping  the  public  lands  of  their  best  limber ; 
and  at  the  same  time  many  conflicting  claims  were  in  contest  as 
to  proprietorship.  From  "Williamson's  History  of  Maine"  we 
learn  that  these  things  led  the  General  Court,  May  1,  1781,  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  five  able  men  "  to  inquire  into  the  en- 
croachments upon  all  the  wild  lands  of  the  state;  to  examine 
the  rights  and  pretexts  of  claimants,  and  to  prosecute  obstinate 
intruders  and  trespassers ;  and  yet  to  liquidate  fair  adjustments 
with  all  such  as  were  disposed  to  do  right,  npon  principles  of 
equity,  good  faith  and  duty."  This  committee  consisted  of  Jed- 
ediah  Preble  of  Falmouth,  Jonathan  Greenleaf  of  New  Glouces- 
ter, David  Sewall  of  York,  John  Lewis  of  North  Yarmouth,  and 
John  Llthgow  of  Bath.  This  committee  had  a  wide  range  for 
discretionary  power,  and  questions  involving  a  large  amount  of 
land  properly  were  submitted  to  them.  Many  of  them  were 
satisfactorily  adjusted  and  expensive  litigation  avoided,  and  pub- 
lic confidence  was  ao  much  placed  in  them  that  iheir  services 
were  extensively  sought.  The  heirs  of  Francis  Small  and  Nicb- 
L,  claimants  of  the  "  Ossipee  Tract"  in  York  county 
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under  an  Indian  deed  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  old,  submit- 
ted their  claim  to  this  committee,  and  the  General  Coart  and 
proprietors  both  readily  acqnieaced  in  the  verdict  which  they 
rendered. 

In  1782  a  still  greater  expression  of  public  confidence  in  hia 
ability,  integrity  and  sound  judgment  waa  shown  him.  Upon 
the  retirement  of  Cbief  Justice  Powell  from  the  bench,  he  waa 
appointed  as  one  of  the  Associate  Judges,  and  this  position  he 
held  till  his  death.  Judge  David  Mitchell  became  chief  justice 
and  after  hia  death  Judge  Lewis  filled  that  place.  Por  a  period 
of  forty  yeai-s,  one,  and  a  part  of  the  time  two  incumbents  of  the 
judicial  bench  were  from  this  town,  and  two  of  them  retired  by 
resignation. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  this  Court  the  compensation  received 
by  the  judges  probably  did  not  meet  their  expenses.  But  later 
the  fees  were  higher,  and  business  increased  so  that  in  Judge 
Lewis'  time  of  ofiice  the  pay  was  probably  remunerative.  In  hia 
pecuniary  circumstances  he  was  wealthy,  leaving  at  his  death  sev- 
eral farms  to  his  heirs,  beside  his  homestead.  It  also  ajipeara 
that  he  kept  a  colored  servant  man  as  did  men  of  substance  gen- 
erally in  those  days.  In  his  personal  appearance  those  who  can 
recollect  say  that  he  was  tall  and  portly,  and  quite  distinguished. 

At  length  a  sore  affliction  invaded  his  happy  family  circle.  On 
the  thirtieth  diiy  of  Augast,  1794,  his  beloved  wife,  after  a  wear- 
ing indisposition,  departed  this  life,  aged  seventy-one.  Nearly 
half  a  century  they  hud  walked  side  by  aide,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
domestic,  conjugal  and  Christian  affection,  and  those  pure  rela- 
tions could  not  be  sundered  without  keenest  suffering.  Two 
yeara  after,  Aoguat  11,  1796,  he  married  as  a  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Lydia  (Paul)  Worthly,  widow  of  Samuel  Worthly,  who  lived 
with  him  till  his  death  and  survived  him  less  than  a  year. 

Despite  liis  increasing  years  he  attended  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  until  March,  1803.  After  a  ten  days'  session  of  the  Court 
&t  Portland,  he  returned  home,  and  was  suddenly  and  violently 
taken  ill.  On  the  next  day,  March  4,  1803,  he  expired,  aged 
nearly  eighty-six. 

The  final  resting-place  of  his  vrives  and  children  are  duly  com- 
memorated upon  the  speaking  marble.  Beyond  a  doubt  his 
would  have  been,  if  interred  in  a  common  grave;  so  it  seems 
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about  cerlaia  that  his  cold  reraaina  were  committed  to  the 
"Mitchell  Tomb,"  if  not,  then  no  man  now  knoweth  of  his 
sepdcher.  It  is  related  that  the  conquerors  of  Central  America 
foand  a  native  chief  who  kept  the  embalmed  bodies  of  his  de- 
parted ancestors  in  a  certain  part  of  his  magnificent  mansion. 
Oar  refined  sensibilities  revolt  from  such  barbaric  reverence. 
We  can  do  better.  We  can  retain  their  history,  cherish  their 
memories,  and  enshrine  their  virtues  and  piety  as  a  perpetual 
inheritance  for  ourselves  and  our  children. 
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Sead  b^ore  ike  Maine  Historical  Society,  May  S8,  1SS5. 
BY   AI^EET  WAEE   PAINE. 

John  Edwaeds  Godfrey  of  Bangor,  whose  death  occurred 
on  Fabruaiy  20,  1884,  was  bom  at  Hamp<len,  Maine,  September 
6,  1809.  He  wag  the  son  of  John  and  Sophia  Godfrey,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  practicing  lairyer  at  that  place,  and  stood 
high  in  his  profession.  The  father  was  bora  at  Taunton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, May  27,  1781,  and  died  at  Bangor,  May  28,  1862, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years.  The  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Ctilone!  Samuel  Button,  born  at  Hallowell,  July  31,  1786. 
Their  marriage  took  place  at  Bangor,  May  21,  1806.  The  male 
line  of  these  was  in  direct  descent  from  Richard  Godfrey,  who 
settled  immediately  after  immigration  at  Taunton  in  1652. 

In  John's  boyhood  his  father  removed  to  Bangor  with  his 
family,  and  there  continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  In  October,  1831,  after  a  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Hampden  and  Bangor,  and  at  the  academies  in 
Machias  and  Hampden,  the  deceased  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law  in  the  office  and  under  the  instruction  of  the  Hoa. 
William  Abbot,  a  leading  lawyer  of  the  bar,  he  having  previ- 
ously studied  at  intervals  with  his  father  for  several  years  in  the 
same  course.  He  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  at  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  October  term,  1832,  and  at  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  June  term,  1 835.  After  his  fii-st  admission, 
he  opened  an  office  and  commenced  practice  at  Calais  in  1833,  but, 
after  about  one  year,  he  returned  to  Bangor,  where  he  continued 
in  the  work  of  his  profession  until  his  death. 

On  May  16,  1837,  he  mamed  Elizabeth  Angela  Slackpole, 
daughter  of  David  Stackpole  of  Portland,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  John  Franklin  Godfrey,  a  lawyer  of  Los  Angelea, 
Califoriiia,  born  June  23,  1839,  and  George  Frederick  Godfrey 
of  Bangor,  bora  'October  2.S,  1840.    This  wife  died  May  27, 
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1868,  and  on  September  19,  1876,  he  married  again,  Laura 
Jane,  daughter  of  Michael  Schwartz,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
a  daufjhter  Ethel,  born  September  23, 18T8,  both  of  whom  sur- 
vive him. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  different 
bo.ird9  of  the  City  Council;  in  1840-47,  1848  and  1854  to 
1859  of  the  Common  Council,  during  the  last  of  which  he  was 
its  president,  and  from  186S  to  1870,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the  school  committee  from  1847 
to  1853  and  from  1874  to  1877.  In  1856,  he  was  elected  Judge 
of  Probate  for  Penobscot  county,  and  continued  to  serve  for  six 
successive  terms  in  said  office,  to  which  he  was  thus  elected  by 
the  people,  for  twenty-four  years  in  all,  until  1881. 

In  18D5,  he  was  elected  ami  became  a  member  of  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  and  continued  as  sueh  until  liia  death,  always 
active  in  its  proceedings.  He  was  aiso  one  of  the  originators 
and  useful  membei's  of  the  Bangor  Historical  Society  from  186-t, 
and  on  the  death  of  Hon.  E.  L.  Hamlin  was  elected  its  president 
in  1873,  which  place  he  held  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

During  ail  his  manhood  Mr.  Godfrey  was  an  active  worlter 
and  participant  in  almost  every  kind  of  industry  and  enterprise 
which  tended  to  jiromote  the  public  good  or  advairce  the  best  in- 
terests of  society.  He  never  allowed  his  profession:il  work  to 
prevent  other  useful  employments  from  receiving  a  due  share  of 
his  attention.  Although  he  had  not  the  advantages  of  a  collegi- 
ate education,  yet  by  diligent  study  he  largely  made  np  for  the 
want  of  it,  and  became  a  scholar  of  high  rank,  gaining  credit  as 
sueh  in  various  departments  of  study  in  advance  of  many  who  had 
enjoyed  the  benefits  o£  the  highest  inwtitutions  of  ieai'ning.  His 
mind  was  stored  with  a  fund  of  practical  informal  ion  on  many 
subjects  of  useful  learning,  and  his  published  writings  on  various 
subjects  disclose  a  happy  and  attractive  style  of  expression.  "He 
held  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer "  and  a  copious  supply  of  rich 
material  to  indite. 

Though  well  versed  on  many  practical  subjects,  his  particular 
forte  was  historical  research  and  inquiry,  accompanied  with  that 
success  which  attends  diligence  in  application  and  wisdom  in 
directing  investigation.  His  more  particular  anccess  in  this  line 
was  in  his  explorations,  aa  they  may  be  called,  in  the  early  his- 
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tory  of  his  own  state  and  co«nty.  No  man  had  probably  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  early  annaU  of  E;istero  Maine,  in- 
cluding Old  Norombega  and  the  prehisturic  events  of  the  Penob- 
scot region,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the  city  of  Bangor  after  its 
inhabitancy  commenced.  It  w:'S  in  recognition  of  this  qualifica- 
tion that  he  was  selected  as  the  orator  on  the  occa-iion  of  lian- 
gor's  centenary  celebration  in  1869.  The  satisfactory  manner 
with  which  he  excuted  the  trast  and  the  great  value  of  his  ad- 
dress, aa  a  historical  memento  of  the  past,  is  uniformly  recog- 
nized by  all  and  will  ever  remain  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
Upon  the  contemplated  semi-centenary  of  the  city's  ciiarter,  oa 
the  year  of  his  death,  he  alone  was  looked  forward  to  as  the 
person  to  perform  the  like  part  of  the  service,  and  thua  finish  the 
history  which  he  had  so  faithfully  brought  down  to  the  present 
century.  His  death  however  came  just  in  season  to  defeat  his 
candidacy  and  with  it  the  celebration  itself.  The  volume,  which 
pei-petuates  the  valuable  history  alludi.-d  to,  also  contains,  in 
other  contributions  for  the  occasion,  further  and  pleasant  evi- 
dence of  his  literary  qualities.  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Ancient 
City  Hall "  and  "  To  the  Penubscot,  N"ow"  both  bear  testunony 
to  a  merit  not  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

On  many  other  occasions  and  in  various  ways  did  Mr.  Godfrey 
exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  and  especially  of  the  com- 
mu'iity  inwhich  he  lived,  peculiar  talent  as  a  writer  of  antique  and 
hidden  evente,  Volumes  vn  and  Tin  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society's  "Collections"  bear  ample  evidence  of  this  proposition. 
"  The  Ancient  Penobscot,"  "  The  Filgi'ims  at  Penobscot,"  "  Baron 
de  St.  Castine,"  "  Castine  the  Younger,"  "  Hasheba  and  the  Tar- 
ratines,"  "  Norombf'ga  "  and  "  Memorial  notice  of  Edward  Kent" 
are  among  the  articles  so  contributed  by  him,  and  are  evidence 
of  great  versatility  of  talent  aa  well  as  of  varied  information. 
In  addition  to  these  he  also  furnished  important  contributions  to 
the  "  History  of  Penobscot  County."  filling  a  very  large  portion 
of  all  the  material  contained  within  the  p^es  of  the  work  pub- 
lished in  1882,  including  notices  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  his 
county.  In  a  previous  "History  of  the  Press  of  Maine"  pub- 
lished in  1872  and  1879,  he  was  also  a  valued  contributor  of  im- 
portant material. 
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Closely  coTinected  with  his  work  of  historical  research,  as 
already  described,  is  his  other  work  as  editor.  Having  early 
conunitted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  advocacy  of  the  aiiti- 
slavery  cause  or  the  Free  Soil  party,  he  became  in  1841  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Liberty  Party  journal,  called  the  Bangor  Gazette, 
which  be  took  charge  of  for  two  years,  the  first  year  as  a  weekly 
and  the  second  as  a  weekly  and  daily  periodical.  Respecting 
this  he  says  in  his  own  memorandum,  "I  was  veiy  industrious 
those  two  years,  and  trust  that  my  labors  were  not  wholly  fruit- 
less in  some  respects,  although  pecuniarily  I  was  a  loser."  The 
paper  was  conducted  with  vigor  and  ability,  and  with  a  high 
character  of  literary  merit,  was  a  forcible  exposilor  of  the  doc- 
trines which  he  thus  espuused,  at  a  time  when  the  party  was 
under  the  ban  of  public  sentiment. 

In  politics,  previously  to  his  connection  with  the  Free  Soil 
party,  he  was  ever  a  warm-hearted  and  enthuaiaatic  Whig,  and 
active  in  the  support  and  spread  of  the  principles  of  that  party. 
To  use  his  own  language,  "  In  the  Harrison  political  cnmpaign 
I  was  an  ardent  Whig,  doing  my  share  of  the  song-singing, 
parading,  tramping  and  hurrahing,  in  that  canorous  wrangle," 
After  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  he  came  to  be  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  its  doctrines,  and  zealous  always  in  their 
advocacy. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Godfrey  ever  took  a  high  stand  at  the  bar,  as 
a  man  of  learning,  whose  opinions  were  reliable  and  whose  advice 
was  safe  to  follow.  He  was  a  stndent  of  legal  authors  and  writers, 
and  a  wise  expounder  of  their  treatises.  Because  of  these 
traits  he  was,  as  already  stated,  in  1856  elected  judge  of  probate 
for  his  county  at  the  first  election  ever  had  of  that  office  in 
Maine,  and  on  fi  b    q      t     1    t   n  wa  h    en  for  the 

same  position  th  h  n  tw    tj  f  ve  years  of 

admiiiiatratio  f  th  t  mj  t  nt  t  t  ntl  1881  \s  judge  he 
was  distingni  1  d  f  h  t  mat  k  wl  dg  f  th  probate  law 
and  for  his  wi      an!    mj  1  jud  m     t      ha      t     atics  which 

assured  his  c  nt  th      ffi         H     jud^  n  nls  were  sel- 

dom appealed  f  d  mu  hi       f    q      tly  led. 

Intimately  tdwlhh       th      pf  1  positions  is 

the  fact  of  his  holding  many  other  minor  trusts  of  a  similar 
kind.     Beside  his  oft-repeated   appointments   as  justice  of   the 
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peace  and  quorum,  he  also  held  the  office  of  notary  public,  com- 
missioner of  deeds  for  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Califoroia,  Iowa,  and  other  states,  and  also 
commi;!8ioiier  for  taking  testimony  for  the  United  States  Court 
of  Claims,  and  public  administrator  until  his  appointment  as 
jadge.  During  the  war  he  also  held  the  post  of  commissioner 
of  enrollment  until  its  close. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  Mr.  Godfrey's  interest  in 
municipal  matters,  having  for  very  many  years  teen  a  member 
of  the  city  government,  representing  his  ward  in  both  of  its 
branches  at  difEerent  times.  In  educational  affairs  he  was  also 
equally  interested,  and  as  a  result  of  this  trait  of  bis  character 
and  his  peculiar  qualification,  he  occupied  the  place  of  member 
of  the  board  of  superintending  school  committee  for  a  great 
many  years. 

In  horticulture,  too,  he  took  a  deep  interest.  He  was  among 
the  active  originators  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  his  city 
and  supporter  of  the  Agricultaral  Society  of  his  county.  0£ 
the  former  he  was  treasurer  during  almost  the  whole  time  from 
its  formation.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  State  Pom.ologieal 
Society,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest. 

For  music,  too,  he  had  a  peculiar  taste,  and  patronized  all  ef- 
forts to  promote  its  cultivation.  For  several  years  he  held  the 
place  of  president  of  the  Penobscot  Musical  AsBociation, 

He  was  also  always  distinguished  for  his  many  social  virtues 
and  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive  manners,  as  well  as  for  his  exem- 
plary habits  of  industry  and  temperance.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  congeniality  of  feeling,  and  courteous  in  all  his  relations 
with  the  world,  kind,  generous  and  benevolent.  Combined  with 
these  qualities,  he  possessed  a  mind  of  rich  cultare,  thoroughly 
disciplined  and  stored  with  information  and  learning  on  all  prac- 
tical subjects.  He  was  thus  a  gentleman  whose  society  was  very 
naturally  courted,  and  whose  acquaintance  was  very  generally 
sought.  His  large  library,  a  true  outcome  of  his  mind,  was- 
made  up  of  volumes  of  every  kind  of  useful  contents  and  inter- 
esting information.  His  home  was  one  that  all  could  relish,  as  a 
place  of  genial  companionship  and  pleasant  resort,  a  home  of 
comfort  and  of  mental  as  well  as  physical  enjoyment  and  social 
intercourse.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  of  such  a  man,  that 
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he  was  a  father  and  husband  who  made  home  hsppy,  to  the 
exclnsion  of  all  necessity  of  finding  elsewhere  the  means  of 
pleasing  entertainment  and  diversion. 

;  He  was  a  man  of  refined  taste,  and  devoted  to  the  enltiva- 
tion  of  art  in  its  various  branches.  This  led  him  lo  detect  and 
to  gain  a  quick  perception  of  the  grand  ami  the  beautiful  in 
nature,  a  quality  that  always  exhibited  itself  in  his  practical  life 
and  habits.  In.  the  wild  scenery  of  "  Lovers'-leap  "  *  he  realized 
a  romance  peculiarly  pleasant  to  him,  which  induced  him  to  select 
its  neighboring  cliff*  as  the  locality  of  his  successive  residences, 
where  be  spent  all  the  later  years  of  his  mature  life.  The  nat- 
ural wiidnesa  of  the  scenery,  overlooking  the  calm  waters  of  the 
Kenduskeag,  flowing  gently  by  the  place,  but  far  below  the  level 
of  hia  domicile,  had  an  attraction,  which  amply  repaid  him  for  all 
the  additional  labor  which  the  distance  from  his  place  of  bu*i- 
neaa  daily  compelled  him  to  overcome. 

Fond  of  humor,  he  always  enjoyed  its  exercise  and  the  telling 
of  and  listening  to  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  and  agreeable 
conversation B.  At  the  same  time  he  wa-i  ever  on  his  guard  on  such 
occasions  against  all  breaches  of  modesty  and  common  sense. 
These  characteristics  always  made  him  a  favorite  with  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  for  however  old,  he  never  failed  to  be  as  young 
in  feeling  and  expression  as  were  his  auditors  or  companions  on 
such  occasions.  Fond  of  society,  they  were  equally  fond  of  him 
and  always  enjoyed  his  presence  for  he  was  eminently  a  social 
mail  and  particularly  sought  for  in  company. 

He  was,  too,  a  man  of  remarkably  industrious  habits,  always 
busy  with  some  useful  employment  for  the  promotion  of  some 
good  to  the  community  at  large  or  to  individuals  ;  and  nothing 
more  conduced  to  his  happiness  than  to  know  or  feel  that  he  had 
helped  to  make  the  world  better,  or  some  of  iis  inhabitants  more 
comfortable  and  happy.  Nor  was  his  benevolence  wholly  ex- 
pended on  humanity  alone,  for  the  brute  creation  also  shared  in 
his  benevolent  efforts  to  improve  its  conditions  and  save,  through 
the  aid  of  societies,  its  members  from  unnecessary  and  cruel 
treatment. 
On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1884,  while  in  hia  usual  health. 
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and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  life,  and  sportively  playing  with  his 
little  daughter,  he  suddenly  threw  np  his  hands  with  delight  at 
something  which  she  had  done,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  his 
laughter,  while  his  hands  were  thus  uplifted.  Thus  without  a 
single  minut«'s  notice  or  warning,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
with  his  loved  wife  and  daughter  by  his  side,  he  suddenly  passed 
away  from  earth,  to  meet  those  who  had  gone  before. 

The  bar  of  his  county  and  the  Bangor  Historical  Society 
took  appropriate  notice  of  his  death,  and  adopted  resolutions 
and  other  proceeding  fitting  to  the  occasion.  The  press  of  the 
city  and  of  the  state  generally,  as  weD  as  of  other  places,  noticed 
his  decease  in  a  becoming  manner.  This  memorial  of  his  life 
and  character  is  placed  on  file  with  the  Maine  Historical  Society, 
as  a  memento  of  his  worth,  and  appreciation  as  a  valued  mem- 
ber and  highly-prized  associate,  in  its  work  of  perpetuating  the 
history  of  our  state. 
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THE    MISSION    OF    THE    ASSUMPTION 

ON  THE  KIVER  KENNEBEC,  16}S-ie5i 

Bead  before  the  Maine  Hislorleal  Society.,  May  15,  1S79. 

■BY  JOHN  MARSHALL  BROWN. 

The  interesting  episode  in  the  early  history  of  Maine  to  which 
I  am  ahout  to  refer,  has  either  been  entirely  neglected  by  onr 
earlier  historians,  or  else  referred  to  by  them  in  terms  which  in- 
dicate their  ignorance  of  its  details. 

The  republication  in  1858  of  the  "  Relations  of  the  Jesuits  "  has 
rendered  that  mine  of  historic  wealth  accessible  to  all,  and  the 
student  may  now  read  in  the  fervid  language  of  men  whose  labors 
and  suffering  have  scarcely  a  parallel  the  full  story  of  their  grand 
crusade.  Much  of  all  this,  perhaps  all  that  is  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader,  has  been  brought  to  light  again  in  the  fascinating 
pages  of  Mr.  Parkman's  volumes,  but  the  local  historian  must  go 
to  the  fountain-head  and  loot  at  the  facts  from,  the  standpoint  of 
his  own  interest.  I  have  ventured  to  do  this  and  hope  I  shall  not 
be  thought  arrogant  iu  gleaning  after  such  a  harvest.  Indeed 
I  shall  be  disappointed  if  I  do  not  convince  those  who  are' 
familiar  with  Mr,  Palfrey's  history  and  Mr.  Parkman's  eloquent 
work  that  the  former  is  miserably  inadequate  and  grossly  unfair, 
and  that  even  the  latter  has  neglected  to  give  proper  prominence 
to  the  political  significance  of  Druilletes'  success  and  failure. 

The  two  circumstances  which  more  than  any  other  contributed 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  Maine  and  bring  it  into  a  depen- 
dent pi)sition  and  hinder  its  development  were,  Jirst  its  adherence 
to  the  established  church  of  England,  which  aroused  the  animosity 
of  Massachusetts  thus  preventing  it  from  joining  the  Confed- 
eration ;  and  second  the  unprotected  nature  of  its  frontier  and  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Indians  at  the  eastward  and  to  the  north  of 
the  settlements.  How  this  last  came  about,  and  whose  was  the 
folly  and  the  fault,  will,  I  think,  be  made  clear  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  contemporary  accounts. 
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In  1640,  one  of  the  Algoiiqaiu  Tnilians  who  had  re'iided  at  the 
missionary  settlenaent  of  SiUery  oq  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  had 
occasioned  the  Jesuit  fathers  infinite  trouble  on  account  of  his 
way  ward  manners,  brought  himself  underdiaciplioeforhis  polyga- 
mous practices  and  to  escape  from  the  reprimands  of  the  mission- 
aries, deliberately  ran  away,  taking  with  him  two,  at  least,  of  his 
wives  and  their  children.  His  place  of  refuge  was  the  Kennebec, 
many  leagues  away  to  the  southeast,  and  the  painful  journey  he 
must  have  taken  to  reach  it  gives  abundant  evidence  either  of  the 
happiness  of  hia  much-married  life,  or  the  terrors  of  the  prfestly 
discipline.  His  career,  however,  was  short,  for  in  the  following 
winter  he  was  killed  in  a  drunken  brawl  by  an  Indian  of  the  very 
tribe  with  whom  he  had  sought  a  home  and  refuge.  In  the  fol- 
lowing summer  of  1641,  two  Abnakis  came  to  Quebec  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  matters  and  offering  some  expiation  to  the 
relatives  of  the  murdered  man.  At  first  they  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives,  but  under  the  influence  of  two  Christian  Indians 
they  were  at  last  kindly  received,  the  bereaved  relatives  satisfied 
and  a  lasting  alliance  established  between  the  Indians  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  those  of  the  Kennebec.  Previous  to  this  date  there 
had  been  but  little  communication  between  them  and  slight 
acquaintance.  Thereafter  the  "  Relations  "  make  frequent  men- 
tion of  this  amiable  and  powerful  nation,  destined  to  play  a 
most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  time. 

Their  home  was  on  the  Kennebec ;  they  were  the  most  power- 
ful tribe  of  that  great  family,  which,  coming  out  of  the  northwest 
in  the  unknown  past,  had  fioated  over  the  great  lakes  and  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  crossed  the  highlands  into  Maine.  This 
last  migration  was  a  comparatively  recent  tradition  in  1642,  for 
when  in  that  year  the  Society  of  Notre  Dame  of  Montreal  cele- 
brated their  first  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  to  crown  the  day 
ascended  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  gives  its  name  to  the  city, 
two  of  the  principal  Indians  in  the  party,  stretching  out  their 
hands  toward  the  hills  which  close  up  the  horizon  to  south  and 
east,  exclaimed :  "  Here  once  were  villages  and  very  many  people  ; 
here  our  fathers  tilled  the  ground,  but  it  is  now  deserted ;  all  have 
vanished.  Some  have  joined  their  conquerors  and  some  have 
gone  into  the  country  of  the  Abnakis  beyond  the  hills." 

In  1643,  a  pious  Indian  from  Sillery,  under  a  vow,  went  to  the 
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Kenneltec  to  sow  there  in  his  humble  way  the  seeds  of  the  true 
faith.  He  found  the  English  settled  on  the  river,  as  they  had 
been  since  1627,  and  at  first  did  not  know  them  to  be  other  than 
Frenchmen,  never  having  seen  an  Englishman  before.  The  In- 
dians do  not  appear  to  have  borne  a  very  good  character.  Father 
Vimont  says  in  his  "  Relation  "  that  they  were  much  given  to 
drunkenness,  and  had  no  acquaintance  or  business  with  any  but 
.  the  English  living  there,  and  that  from  these  heretics  and  from 
the  vessels  on  the  coast,  they  got  the  liquor  which  turned  their 
heads.  Our  Canadian  neophyte  labored,  however,  faithfully  and 
well,  and  on  his  return  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Abnaki 
chiefs,  who  was  baptized  at  Quebec,  the  Governor  Montmagny, 
himself,  standing  as  his  godfather,  and  giving  him  his  name. 

In  this  same  year,  again  on  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption,  as 
the  clergy  were  about  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  glad 
intelhgence  was  brought  that  two  sails  were  visible  in  the  river 
a  league  away.  I  doubt  not  that  any  eight  or  sound  of  home' 
was  very  welcome  to  the  lonesome  colonists,  even  to  the  self-sac- 
rificing missionaries  themselves ;  in  this  ease  doubly  so,  for  the 
vessels  contained  the  Sieur  D'Ailleboust,  afterward  to  become 
governor,  and  his  virgin  wife  *  and  her  sister,  together  with  tha 
Mother  Marie  of  St.  Genevieve,  and  Mother  Anne  of  St,  James, 
and  Mother  Anne  des  Seraphine,  "who  had  been  gifted  with  a 
noble  courage  to  surmount  the  dangers  of  the  ocean  and  the  fear 
of  this  barbarous  country,  and  the  importunate  entreaties  of 
those  who  would  keep  them  in  France  and  so  divert  them  from 
this  holy  enterprise."  With  these  were  also  Father  Quentiu  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  three  other  brothers  of  that  company, 
Leonard  Garreau,  KoSl  Chabanel  and  Gabriel  Druilletes.  Great 
was  the  rejoicing,  and  knowing  the  lofty  nature  of  these  men  I 
doubt  if  it  would  have  been  lees  sincere  had  it  been  known  that 
in  a  few  years  Garreau  and  Chabanel  would  suffer  martyrdom  in 
the  West,  and  Druillet«8  wear  out  his  saintly  life  in  the  wilds  of 
Maine. 

During  these  few  years  the  missionary  settlement  at  Sillery, 
just  ahove  Quebec,  had  received  accessions  to  its  numbers.  All 
nationalities  and  tribes  were  represented  among  the   Indians 

•ThBwlfe  ot  D'Ailleboust  de  Coulcmges  waa  Barbe  ae  Bonlogne,  who  (uaehlld  lisd 
taken  tlie  vow  of  perpetual  chastity,  and  was  married  on  the  condition  that  her  tow 
ihonld  QoC  b«  broken.   See  Parbmim,  Jesulti  In  North  America,  p.  281. 
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gathered  from  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Saguenay,  and 
now  from  the  Kennebec.  The  seed  sown  in  faith  was  begin- 
ning to  bear  fruit,  and  the  faithful  labor  was  at  last  to  have  its 
reward.  In  1646,  in  early  spring,  some  of  the  AbnaMs  at  the 
mission  determined  to  go  back  to  the  Kennebec,  and  talk  with 
their  people,  and  ask  them  if  they  would  not  gladly  "lend  ear  to 
the  Word  of  God."  Nothing  was  heard  from  them  until  their 
return  on  the  14th  of  August ;  this  was  the  eve  of  the  Assump- 
tion, and  on  the  following  day,  that  of  the  Feast  itself,  they  made 
their  report.  The  speech  of  the  chief  is  preserved  in  the  "  Rela- 
tions." He  said  that  he  had  carried  to  his  countrymen  the  good 
news  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  beant>  of 
heaven  and  the  horrors  of  hell.  Thirty  men  ind  ten  women  hid 
promised  to  embrace  the  faith,  and  "  all  the  others  h-wl  ur^ed 
him  to  go  and  seek  for  a  father  whom  they  would  hke  to  hear 
before  giving  their  word."  "  See,"  he  added  m  conclusion,  "the 
thoughts  and  resolutions  of  my  country.  &ee  if  you  are  willmg 
to  give  us  a  father ;  my  people  will  be  gathered  at  one  plate  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter  to  hear  in  peace  and  repose  the  voice  of 
him'you  may  send."  Such  a  petition  conld  not  be  refused.  The 
Abnakis  were  not  wjthin  their  jurisdiction,  belonging  rather  to 
New  England,  but  they  had  asked  for  the  cup  of  salvation,  and 
how  could  it  be  withheld  ?  So  it  was  decided,  and  the  lot  fell 
upon  Gabriel  DruUletea,  and  as  this  decision  was  reached  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Assumption,  and  as  he  had  first  caught  sight  of  the 
heights  of  Quebec  on  the  same  festival  three  years  before,  his 
mission  was  named  "of  the  Assumption,"  and  so  afterward 
described. 

Druilletes  was  in  aU  aspects  a  very  remarkable  man  ;  he  was 
now  fifty-three  years  of  age,  having  been  born  in  France  in  1593. 
At  his  earnest  solicitation,  after  entering  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  he  was  after  many  years  of  service  sent  to  Canada.  He 
arrived  as  we  have  seen  in  1643,  and  applied  himself  at  once  to 
the  study  of  the  Indian  tongue.  The  winter  of  1644  he  spent 
with  a  hunting  jiarty,  suffering  every  conceivable  hardship. 
The  smoke  of  the  confined  lodges  was  stifling,  and  at  last  he  be- 
came hopelessly  blind.  Hundreds  of  miles  of  ice  and  snow  and 
■weary  waste  separated  him  from  the  little  settlement  at  Quebec, 
and  his  Indian  companions  were  obliged  to  lead  him  like  a  child; 
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but  he  was  gifted  not  only  with  great  endurance,  but  a  lively  and 
even  sprightly  and  gay  disposition,  and  thia,  with  his  deep  re- 
Hgious  feeling,  won  the  hearts  of  his  companions,  and  carried 
him  through  all  perils.  At  last,  white  at  his  devotions,  his  eyes 
were  opened  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  thenceforth  his  sight  never 
failed. 

Druilletea  left  SiUery  on  the  29th  of  August,  lt>46,  with  an 
escort  of  savages,  and  reached  the   Kennebec  by  way  of  the 
Chaudiere.     His  reception  was  most  cordial,  and  from  the  whole 
neighborhood  the  natives  flocked  to  see  him.    One  of  his  compan- 
ions acted  as   interpreter,  but  as  the  Abnaki  tongue  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  Algonquin,  with  which  he  was  acquainted, 
he    soon  was   able  to  dispense  with  these  services.     He  vis- 
ited all  the  Indian  villages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Norridgewock, 
which  subsequent  events  would  seem  to  indicate  as  his  headquar- 
ters, and  then  descended  the  river  to  the  trading  station  at  Cush- 
noc,  now  Augusta,  where  eighteen  years  before  the  Plymouth 
colonists  had  established  themselves.    Here  he  was  well  received, 
and  visited  it  a  second  time,  descending  the  river  to  the  sea,  and 
tarrying  for  awhile  at  seven  or  eight  other  English  settlements 
on  the  coast.     Whether  he  went  to  the  west  of  the  river  is  not 
clear ;  he  certainly  went  to  tlie  eastward  as  far  as  the  Penobscot, 
where  he  found  (at  Castine)  a  little  hospice  of  the  Capuchins, 
presided  over  by  Father  Ignatius  of  Paris.    With  the  good 
fathers  of  this  mission  he  spent  some  little  time  to  refresh  him- 
self, and  then  returned  to  his  chaise,  making  the  voyage  in  his 
bark  canoe,  and  stopping  again  at  the  English  settlements  on  the 
way.    The  Sieur  Chaste  had  given  him  abundant  provisions  for 
the  journey,  and   had  moreover  furnished  him  with  letters  to 
Winslow,  who,  in  the  interest  oi  the  Plymouth  colony,  com- 
manded at  Augusta    or  "  Coussinoc."     In  these  letters  he  de- 
clared that  he  had  seen  nothing  in  the  worthy  priest  which  waa 
not  lovable ;  that  he  was  in  no  way  interested  in  trade ;  that  the 
general  testimony  of  the  savages  was  convincing  as  to  the  purity 
of  his  motives ;  he  thought  only  of  their  instruction  in  spiritual 
things,  and  came  amongst  them  to  procure  their  salvation  at  the 
expense,  if  necessary,  of  his  life.     Winslow  received  the  Father 
with  all  the  courtesy  and  afiection  he  could  ask ;  he  took  the  let- 
ters and  a  copy  of  his  credentials,  and  shortly  after  left  the'  Ken- 
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nebec  for  Plymouth  and  Boston.  Meanwhile  Druilletes  aa- 
cended  the  river  about  a  league  where  the  Indiaus  had  gathered 
in  fifteen  lodges  or  cabins  to  the  number  of  perhaps  five  hundred 
souls  ;  here  they  built  him  a  little  chapel  after  their  fashion,  and 
as  he  carried  with  him  his  chapelle  du  voyage,  or  miniature 
vessels  for  ibe  holy  sacrifice,  all  the  appointments  were  complete. 
By  this  time  he  had  acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  their  dia- 
lect for  purposes  of  instruction,  and  here  he  labored  faithfully 
and  patiently  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  1647.  He  waa 
especially  tender  to  the  sict,  and  by  cai-ing  for  their  bodies  at 
last  gained  their  souls  for  heaven.  He  watched  over  them  by 
night  and  tended  them  by  day,  and  in  the  language  of  the  Narra- 
tion, God  rewarded  this  great  charity  by  granting  health  where 
death  seemed  certain. 

So,  too,  in  his  general  work,  he  was  tmflagging  in  enei^y  and 
lofty  zeal. 

He  taught  them  of  the  Great  Creator  who  would  reward  or  punish 
them  according  to  their  works,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  loved  to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  he  demanded  of 
them  these  three  things  as  a  mark  of  their  good  will  and  desire  to 
receive  the  Faith.  First,  they  must  give  up  the  use  of  the  seductive 
hquora  which  the  fishermen  on  the  coast  had  brought  with  them  from 
over  sea,  aud  in  their  train,  drunkenness  and  brawling  and  famine. 
This  they  promised  to  do  and  kept  their  promise  as  well  as  could  be 

expected.    Second,  they  were  to   give  up  their  jietty  jealousies  and 

domestic  quarrels  and  live  peaceably  with  each  other. 
The  Father  Superior  in  his  account  of  this  mission,  which  was 

published  in  Paris  in  the  following  year,  and  from  which  I  derive 

these  details,  writes :  — 
Men  are  men  as  much  at  the  end  of  the  world  as  in  the  middle,  and  as 

in  France  between  two  townsor  hamlets  there  is  no  end  of  bickering  and 

punctilio,  so  here  in  this  part  of  our  America  there  are  like  little 

jealousies  between  the  difierent  Savage  Cantons. 

So  the  father,  who  had  representatives  from  many  places  at 

his  little  mission,  exhorted  them  to  end  their  disputes  and  love 

one  another,  and  God  gave  them  grace,  and  oftentimes  after  their 

wrangfing  they  would  go  into  the  little  chapel  and  ask  pardon  of 

Him  and  of  each  other. 
The  third  demand  was  the  most  difficult  to  comply  with. 

Sorcery  was  a  part,  indeed  the  largest  part,  of  the  Indian's  relig- 
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ion.  The  "jongleurs"  were  a  species  of  priest;  theic  influence 
was  immense,  and  the  system  which  they  had  inherited  and  im- 
proved laid  hold  of  the  very  foundations  o£  savage  hfe.  They 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  missionaries,  and  their  super- 
stitions the  greatest  stumbling-Mock  in  the  way,  Druitletes, 
nothing  daunted,  assaulted  them  at  every  point  with  heroic  zeal ; 
he  declared  them  to  be  impostors  and  selfish  and  ignorant,  no 
better  than  their  fellows,  and  finally  weakened,  if  he  did  not 
absolutely  destroy,  the  fetters  with  which  they  were  enslaved. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1647,  the  little  settlement  was  broken 
up  and  the  whole  party,  with  their  patriarch,  as  he  was  now 
called,  ascended  the  Kennebec  to  Moosehead  lake  for  the  annual 
hunting  expedition.  In  the  spring,  as  the  ice  was  broken,  again 
they  descended  the  river  and  Druilletes  made  his  third  visit  to 
the  English  at  Coussinoc.  Winslow  had  returned  and  received 
him  with  open  aiTus,  and  told  him  how  he  had  spent  the  winter 
at  Plymouth  and  Boston ;  that  he  had  presented  the  letters  which 
he  had  carried  with  him  to  twenty-four  of  the  principal  citizens 
of  New  England,  among  them  foui-  of  their  most  celebrated  min- 
isters ;  that  with  one  voice  they  had  approved  of  his  design,  and 
had  declared  that  it  was  a  good  and  lovely  and  generous  action 
to  instruct  the  savages,  and  that  they  blessed  God  for  it.  "The 
gentlemen  of  the  Kennebec  company  have  charged  me,"  said 
Winslow,  "  to  bring  yon  word  that  ii  you  wish  the  French  to  build 
a  trading-house  on  the  Kennebec  they  will  gladly  permit  it,  and 
that  you  may  exercise  your  functi^f  undisturbed.  If  you  are 
here,"  he  added,  "many  of  the  English  will  vi  it  you,"  as  if  to 
imply  that  there  were  some  withm  the  limits  of  the  settlements 
who  were  Catholics.  To  thi',  Dr  uUaei  cnuld  make  no  promise, 
other  than  that  he  would  write  again  if  the  plan  were  feasible, 
and  so  they  parted.  Priest  and  Puritan,  Jesuit  from  Canada,  Sepa- 
ratist from  Plymouth,  but  none  the  less  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
warmth  of  affection,  which  was  to  last,  as  we  shall  see,  for  life. 
On  the  20th  of  May  the  missionary  turned  his  steps  homeward. 
He  visited  all  his  pupils  in  their  various  retreats,  baptizing  the 
eick  and  confessuig  and  blessing  them.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
pain  that  they  bade  their  friend  good-by.  Thirty  of  them  went 
with  him  to  Quebec,  which  he  reached  on  the  ISth  of  June,  in 
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perfect  health,  uot  with  standing  the  fears  of  his  brethren,  who 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  hia  delay. 

So  ended  the  first  mission,  and  I  do  not  tnow  that  I  can  give 
a  hetter  portrait  of  the  character  of  the  central  figure  in  it  than 
by  using  the  language  of  his  converts,  as  preserved  in  the  "  Re- 
lation "  of  1647. 

It  must  bo,  they  said,  that  the  UcmI  out  Father  tells  us  of  is  very 
powerful;  it  muat  be  that  he  is  great,  and  has  a  great  soul,  for  he  has 
made  tliis  man  understand  and  speak  our  language  in  two  or  three 
months,  while  the  Algonqnins,  after  dwelling  a  year  among  us,  cannot 
speak  it.  This  maa  is  not  like  oui  sorcerers  and  medicine  men;  they 
always  demand  something  for  reward,  he  never;  they  spend  no  time 
with  our  sick;  he  is  with  them  night  and  day.  Our  sorcerers  make 
good  cheer  when  they  can,  the  Father  fasts  often;  fifty  days  has  he 
passed  with  only  a  little  corn,  not  wishing  to  taste  flesh;  if  one  gave 
bim  anything  the  least  delicate,  he  carried  it  at  once  to  our  sick.  Surely 
God  must  sustain  him,  for  we  see  how  fair  his  complexion  is,  aud  that 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  our  hunting  and  our  long  marches;  that  he 
leads  a  quiet  stay-at-home  life;  that  he  is  a  considerable  man  among  his 
own  people,  and  yet  he  bears  and  suffers  as  much  and  more  than  we; 
he  is  joyous  amid  the  dangers  and  pains  of  long  journeys  and  roads  of 
iron.  He  is  always  doing  something  about  us,  our  children,  and  our 
sick;  he  is  welcomed  by  all.  The  French  at  Pentagoet  have  embraced 
him,  and  more  wonderful  still,  the  English  have  respected  him,  and 
they  are  not  of  the  same  country  or  the  same  tongue.  All  this  shows 
that  his  God  is  very  powerful  and  very  good. 

The  Aboakis,  who  accompanied  their  patriarch  to  Quebec, 
begged  piteouely  that  he  might  be  sent  back  with  them,  but  the 
i  refused  for  "just  reasons,"  to  use  the  mysterious 
e  of  the  "  Relation  "  of  1652.  What  these  reasons  were 
lias  been  made  known  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries.  In  the 
first  place  the  Kennebec  was  on  English,  not  French  soil,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  nearest  mission  of  the  church  of  Rome 
was  at  Penobscot,  under  charge  of  the  Franciscans,  as  we  have 
seen.  Tliere  was  on  the  surface  a  feeling  of  good  wiU,  but  it  is 
now  known  that  the  father  at  Penobscot  had  privately  inti- 
mated to  the  Father  Superior  at  Quebec  their  nnwillingness  to 
have  any  intrusion  witliiu  their  limits.  This  was  the  year,  too, 
in  which  Father  Leo  of  Paris  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  hos- 
pice at  Castine,  the  relics  of  which  have  recently  been  discov- 
ered.   So  the  Indians  returned  to  the  Kenncbeo  without  their 
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patriaroh.  The  next  year  th  y  cama  aga  n,  but  without  aueceaa. 
There  was  other  wu  k  for  the  m  ss  onary,  and  we  read  of  him 
laboring  under  infi  te  trials  ^mong  tie  Indians  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawre  ce  the  nhospitable  region  of  Anti- 
costi.  But  the  eager  converts  were  not  disheartened,  and  in  the 
month  of  August,  1650,  they  again  returned,  this  time  fortified 
with  a  letter  frura  the  Superior  at  Pentagoet,  who,  moved  by  the 
entreaties  of  the  Christian  Indiaos,  had  withdrawn  his  objec- 
tions.    This  letter  is  preserved,  and  is  in  these  words :  — 

We  conjure  your  reverences  by  tlie  sacred  love  of  Jesus  and  of  Mary, 
for  tlie  safety  of  these  poor  souls  who  call  you  from  the  south,  to  give 
them  all  the  assistance  you  can  in  your  indefatigable  and  courageous 
charity.  And  even  if  in  passing  the  Kennebec  you  meet  any  of  our  own 
cornpany,  do  ws  the  favor  of  making  known  to  them  your  wants. 

This  deciiled  the  matter.  "It  is  true,"  says  Father  Raguenau, 
wbo  was  now  Superior  at  Quebec,  "  It  is  tnie  that  the  district 
is  not  within  our  jurisdiction,  ami  yet  how  can  we  abandon  peo- 
ple of  such  a  good  disposition,  ready  for  the  faith,  and  left  with 
no  teachers  but  ourselves." 

Druilletes  was  again  selected  for  the  mission,  and  Jeft  Quebec 
on  the  1st  of  September,  1650,  This  time,  however,  he  appears 
in  a  twofold  character.  The  report  he  had  brought  from  Wins- 
low  of  the  good  feeling  of  the  Plymouth  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  Kennebec  purchase,  together  with  other  overtures  from 
those  of  Massachusetts,  had  convinced  the  authorities  at  Que- 
bec that  it  would  be  well  to  enter  into  more  friendly  relations 
with  iheir  English  neighbors.  The  governor,  D'Ailleboust,  had 
been  a  fellow- passenger  with  Druilletes  in  lfi43,  and  evidently 
knew  his  man,  so  it  was  arranged  that  the  priest  should  take 
some  time  from  his  missionary  labors,  and  visit  Boston  and 
Plymouth  as  envoy  to  those  governments.  Such  a  passport  was 
necessary  to  save  a  Jesuit  from  the  gallows,  for  in  1647  our 
worthy  ancestors  had  decreed  that  pnnishment  to  any  of  the 
hated  order.  It  was  the  1st  of  September  when  they  left  Que- 
bec, and  in  three  weeks  they  were  on  the  Kennebec,  past  Nor- 
ridgewock,  the  highest  Abnaki  town  on  the  river,  and  reached 
CouBsinoc  on  St.  Michael's  eve,  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  month. 
Of  this  second  mission  the  "Relations"  give  but  brief  notice. 
The  early  historians  do  not  allude  to  it,  and  even  Charlevoix  is 
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unable  to  give  the  details.  Fortunately,  however,  Drullettea'  own 
journal  lias  been  found,  and  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Shea, 
published  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society  collection  in  1857. 
Fiom  this  I  derive  what  follows.  On  St,  Michael's  day  Winslow 
received  the  niiseionary  and  his  Indian  followers.  He  heard 
their  story,  jtnd  replied,  " I  love  and  lespeet  the  patriarch.  I 
will  lodge  him  in  my  house,  and  treat  him  aa  my  own  brother, 
for  I  well  know  the  good  he  does  among  you,  and  the  life  he 
leads." 

After  nearly  two  months  of  missionary  work,  Winslow  took 
Druilletes  with  him,  and  going  overland  to  Merrymeeting  bay, 
took  sail  for  Boston,  reaching  there  on  the  8th  of  December.  Mr, 
Parkman's  spirited  narrative  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
account  of  this  espedition.  I  can  only  allude  to  the  novel 
character  of  the  picture.  A  Jesuit  priest  at  the  very  center  of 
Puritanism,  the  guest  of  the  magistrates,  honored  and  respected 
at  Boston  and  Plymouth  and  Salem,  winning  even  the  heart  of 
Eliot,  who,  full  of  zeal  for  hia  own  missionary  work,  leaned  with 
a  noble  Christian  love  upon  his  fellow-laborer  in  the  Lord. 

It  was  the  8th  of  February  when  he  reached  the  Kennebec  on 
his  return,  and  resumed  the  labors  of  his  interrupted  mission. 
Everywhere,  he  gratefully  says,  he  had  been  treated  with  affection. 

On  the  13th  of  April  Winslow  returned  from  Plymouth;  his 
news  was  most  assuring.  The  general  feeling  at  the  Old  Colony 
was  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  the  Abnakis  against  the  Iro- 
quois. Deputations  had  been  sent  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven 
and  Manhattan,  to  urge  the  same  course.  Even  in  Boston, 
although  the  Abnakis  were  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massa- 
chusetts, there  was  a  disposition  to  give  a'l  the  private  ■assistance 
possible.  The  Indian  deputations  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Saco  and  Merrimac  and  Connecticut,  returned  a  few  days  after- 
ward and  brought  equally  favorable  tidings.  The  whole  atmos- 
phere seemed  bright  with  promise  of  the  future.  The  only  dread 
of  the  Indians  was  the  possibility  of  a  war  with  the  Iroquois ; 
that  seemed  now  averted.  God  had  smiled  upon  the  labors  of 
his  servant,  and  his  narrative  glows  with  enthusiasm  at  the  many 
noble  qualities  which  he  discovered  among  the  new  converts.  It 
was  with  a  happy  heart  then  that  after  ten  months  of  missionary 
labor  he  turned  toward  Quebec  to  make  his  report.     It  is  not  dlf- 
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fioult  to  imagine  the  joy  with  which  he  was  received  by  the  breth- 
ren at  Quebec.  It  was  midsummer  when  he  arrived  and  the  long 
twilight  must  have  seemed  all  too  short  for  the  stories  of  the  mar- 
vels which  had  been  wrought.  Page  after  page  of  the  "  Rela- 
tions "  is  full  of  them.  What  wonder,  then,  that  after  fifteen  days 
of  rest  he  was  permitted  to  return  upon  this,  his  third  and  last  mis- 
sion. Heretofore  the  route  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Kenne- 
bec seems  to  have  been  by  the  Chaudiere  and  Dead  river,  the  very 
route  of  Arnold;  but  now  for  some  unexplained  reason  he  made  a 
long  detour.  His  guide  was  an  Etchemin,  either  from  the  Penob- 
scot or  the  St.  John,  and  he  lost  his  way  at  the  ontset.  The  path 
they  took  was  a  valley  of  death.  After  fifteen  days  of  fearful 
exposure  they  found  instead  of  being  near  their  destination  they 
had  barely  overcome  a  third  of  the  distance  and  had  consumed  all 
their  supplies.  Instead  of  the  Kennebec  they  were  at  tho  St. 
John,  near  Madawaska,  and  it  was  necessary  to  follow  this  river 
to  its  head  and  there  crossing  the  portage  descend  to  the 
Kennebec.  Their  sufferings  from  hunger  and  exposure  and  fa- 
tigue were  incredible,  but  Druilletes  is  represented  by  his  Indian 
companion  as  having  borne  it  with  sublime  resignation  and  for- 
titude. He  was  now  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  endurance 
must  have  been  immense.  It  was  twenty-four  days  before  they 
reached  Norridgewock,  where  they  had  been  mourned  as  lost. 
There  was  a  general  fete  in  his  honor.  The  chief  of  the  tribe 
ordered  a  salute  of  arquebuses  and  embracing  Druilletes,  ex- 
claimed ;  "  Now  of  a  truth  I  know  that  the  Great  Spirit  who 
rules  in  the  heavens  looks  on  us  with  a  good  eye,  for  he  has  sent 
our  father  back  Rgain."  The  good  news  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  from  all  sides  they  came  to  ask  him  to  visit  and  teach  them. 
His  course  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress ;  more  than  a  dozen 
bourgades  or  lodges  were  visited  by  him  on  the  Kennebec  and 
throughout  the  English  settlements  on  the  coast.  Everywhere 
his  noble  and  gentle  manner  won  their  hearts,  and  be  was  hailed 
as  a  superior  being,  an  angel  from  heaven.  What  wonder  that 
his  sufferings  were  forgotten  by  him,  and  he  could  say,  "1  have 
had  such  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  that  words  cannot  express 
it ;  for  I  have  seen  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  which  I  planted  four 
years  ago  in  a  soil  which  had  borne  for  centuries  nothing  but 
,   brambles  and  thoms,  now  bearing  fruit  worthy  of  the  table  of 
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God."  "  If  the  years  liave  their  winter,"  says  Father  R;iguonnu, 
in  the  "Relatione"  of  1652,  " they  have  their  springtirae  also. 
If  these  missions  have  their  bitterness,  they  are  not  deprived  of 
their  joys  and  consolations," 

When  Druilletee  bad  made  the  report  of  his  interview  with 
the  New  England  authorities,  a  commiasion  was  at  onue 
issued  to  Godfrey,  of  the  Council  of  Quebec,  and  to  Druil- 
letea  also,  to  proceed  to  the  confederated  colonies,  and  urge 
upon  them  an  alliance  with  New  France,  and  their  co-operation 
with  the  Abnakis  to  resist  the  Iroquois.  It  was  now  time  to 
proceed  upon  this  eiTand,  and  so,  returning  from  the  visitation 
of  his  Indian  flock,  he  makes  the  voyage  to  Boston  again.  But 
unfoi'tunately  the  temper  of  the  community  seemed  to  have 
changed ;  the  commissioners  of  the  colonies  were  at  New  Ha- 
ven, and  thither  Druiiletes  and  Godfrey  journey,  but  they  could 
produce  no  impression,  and,  disappointed  and  apprehensive,  the 
ambassador  returned  to  his  missionary  work.  All  that  dreary 
■winter  he  labored  as  before,  forgetting  his  diplomatic  failure  in 
the  fervor  of  hia  religious  zeal.  As  spring  approached  he  told 
his  people  he  must  go  to  Quebec  and  make  his  report,  and  when 
they  entreated  him,  promised  to  return  once  more,  but  he  never 
came.  The  journey  to  the  St.  Lawrence  over  the  snow  and 
through  the  wilderness  was  one  of  frightful  hardship.  For  ten 
days  the  father  and  his  companions  were  without  food.  Some 
of  the  party,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  dropped  in  the  snow  to  die. 
They  made  a  broth  of  their  shoes  and  of  the  father''s  leathern 
camisole,  and  when  th&  snow  began  to  disappear  used  in  the 
same  manner  the  thongs  of  their  snowshoes.  And  thus,  worn 
and  wasted  to  a  skeleton,  battered  and  bruised  in  every  limb, 
the  devoted  missionary  dragged  himself  up  the  steep  hill  at 
Quebec,  and  the  mission  of  the  Assumption  saw  him  no  more. 

It  only  remains  to  make  one  or  two  deductions  from  these 
facts,  which,  taken  from  contemporaneous  aecounts,  I  have  put 
into  the  form  of  this  hastily  prepared  narrative. 

The  Abnaki  Indians,  or  at  least  those  on  the  Kennebec  and  to 
the  westward,  were  always  considered  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  English  colonies,  and  at  no  time  within  the  limits  of  New 
France. 

No  efforts  were  made  by  the  English  to  Christianize  them. 
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The  labors  of  the  Jesuits  were  the  result  (humanly  speaking) 
not  of  design,  but  accident.  They  kept  away  from  the  mission- 
ary field  until  the  call  for  help  was  so  loud  that  it  could  not  be 
denied  or  resisted.  Their  labors  had  no  political  significance, 
but  were  undertaken  in  the  loftiest  spirit  of  religious  devotion. 

The  Indians  desired  the  alliance  with  the  English,  and  asked 
for  their  protection,  but  it  was  refused.  What  then  was  to  be 
expected  but  what  actually  took  place.  The  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  Bo-called  French  and  Indian  war  were  the  direct 
result  of  the  folly  of  our  fathers.  They  thought  in  their  pride 
to  humble  the  growing  colony  at  the  north,  but  they  left  their 
frontiers  open  to  the  attacks  of  a  savage  and  relentless  foe. 
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T'EiiKUAiiY  Meeting,  1881. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  after  the 
removal  of  its  library  and  cabinet  from  Brunswick,  was  held  at  its 
new  rooms  in  the  city  building  at  Portland,  Pebmary  2,  1881 
at  2.30  P.M.,  Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury  of  Augusta,  the  president, 
in  the  chair. 

All  the  propositions  of  the  standing  committee  were  approved. 

Messrs.  Israel  Washburn  and  George  F.  Talbot  of  Portland, 
and  R.  K.  Sewall  of  Wiscasset,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
report  amendments  to  the  by-laws  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

General  John  Marshall  Brown  reported  that  a  lease  had  boon 
executed,  giving  the  society  the  use  of  the  rooms  assigned  it 
in  the  city  building  for  ten  years. 

General  Brown,  ex -Governor  Israel  Washburn  and  Dr.  John  T. 
Gilman  were  appointed  to  report  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  city, 
which  was  subsequently  adopted. 

The  president  was  authorized  to  appoint  the  various  committees. 

Rufus  K.  Sewall,  Esq.,  of  Wiscasset,  then  read  a  paper  on 
"The  Work  of  the  Future  Historians  of  Maine." 

In  the  evening  the  formal  dedication  of  the  new  rooms  took 
place.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinarily  cold  weather  there 
was  quite  a  lai^e  attendance  of  members  of  the  society  and 
invited  guests,  including  ladies.  The  city  was  represented  by 
Mayor  Senter  and  a  lai^  number  of  the  City  Council.  At  7.30 
o'clock  the  guests  were  called  together  by  President  Bradbury, 
who  delivered  an  address  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance : 
THE  pbesidbht's 


indies  and  Gentlemen: — In  thebelief  that  aremoval  of  the  society  to  this 
city  would  enlist  a  more  general  co-operation  in  its  objects  and  extend 
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its  efficiency,  it  was  resolved  at  a,  meeting  held  at  Brunswick,  November 
23,  to  accept  the  gencroas  acoommodatioDS  o^ered  by  this  city  and 
remove  the  library  to  tlie  quarters  so  liberally  fitted  up  by  the  resident 
members.  Is  not  the  presence  of  the  honored  authorities  of  this  city, 
and  of  this  goodly  number  of  its  intelligeut  eitizena  an  evidence  of  a 
desire  and  purpose  that  the  fond  anticipations  of  increased  usefulness  of 
the  society  will  be  fulfilled  ? 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting,  tlie  last  survivor  of  our  original  corpo- 
rate members  has  deceased.  The  act  of  incorporation  of  February  5, 
1822,  embraced  forty-nine  members.  Peleg  Sprs^ue,  the  last  survivor, 
died  on  the  ]5th  of  last  October.  Six  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  held  in 
this  building,  there  was  another  of  the  original  corporators  present,  the 
venerable  Ether  Sbepley.  When  he  entered,  debate  was  suspended,  and 
the  last  sui-vivor  of  the  original  forty-nine,  resident  in  the  state,  the  ven- 
erable judge,  was  welcomed,  and  narrated  the  i-easons  that  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  society — the  desire  to  collect  the  facts  and  incidents  of 
the  state's  settlement  and  progress.  After  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  Judge  Shepley's  presence  a  congratulatory  dispatch  was  sent  to  Judge 
n  Boston. 


The  speaker  then  paid  a  Mgli  tribute  to  both  Judge  Shepley 
and  Judge  Sprague,  and  contioued  by  saying  the  original  forty- 
nine  corporators  were  a  remarkable  body  of  men  on  account  of 
their  distinguished  character,  and  the  great  age  they  attained. 

The  average  age  of  the  whole  body  at  death  was  seventy-three,  five  ex- 
ceeding ninety  years  and  fifteen  eighty.  They  are  classed  as  follows: 
Law  twenty-nine,  divinity  seven,  medicine  seven,  mercantile  four,  gen- 
tlemen two.  Amongst  the  lawj^ers  we  find  the  names  of  Judges  Biidge, 
Cony,  Dana,  Fuller,  Parria,  Preble,  Shepley,  Sprague,  Smith,  Ware  and 
Weston.  At  the  bar,  Thomas  Bond,  Joseph  Dane,  Enoch  Lincoln,  John 
Holmes,  Stephen  Longfellow,  lleuel  Williams,  and  William  D.Williamson, 
the  historian.  The  clergymen  included  Payson.Hichols  and  Tappan;  the 
physicians,  Isaac  Lincoln,  Ariel  Mann  and  Benjamin  Taughan.  Dr. 
Vauglian  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  residing 
in  London,  and  his  vrife  vras  a  daughter  of  Manning,  the  hanker.  He 
■was  an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin,  who  was  for  a  time  in  London,  prior 
to  our  Revolutionary  war,  almost  an  inmate  of  his  family.  During 
the  excitement  against  Republicans  in  England  in  1791,  in  con- 
Beq^uence  of  the  atrocities  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  Dr.  Taughan 
hastily  left  England,  and  soon  afterward  came  to  this  country  and 
settled  in  Hallowell,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  a  most  useful  and 
honored  citizen,  full  of  charity  and  good  works.  The  merchants 
included  General  King,  our  first  Governor,  and  General  Wingate.  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Gardiner  and  John  Merrick  were  the  gentlemen.  Such 
were  the  men  that  composed  our  society  in  the  beginning.     And  it  is  ap- 
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parent  from  tlieir  character,  that  neither  intellectual  labor  nor  active 
liusiiiess  piiTBuits,  nor  the  climate  of  Maine,  are  adverse  to  longevity. 
We  have  a  state  deserving  a  place  in  history,  when  we  consider  its 
discovei-y  and  earlj  settlement  and  the  thrilling  events  connected  with  it, 
its  extensive  territory  and  frontier  position,  its  educational  and  morsvl 
cultm-e  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  rigorous  climate  and 
sterile  soil  compel  the  exercise  of  industry,  economy  and  perseverance. 
Tridned  by  the  practice  of  these  virtues,  tlie  people  it  prodnccs  are 
char.'wterized  by,  self-reliance  and  enterprise  eminently  fitting  them  to 
colonize  and  build  up  new  states  They  tie  conseyueutlv  found  in  large 
numbers  in  nearly  all  the  new  states  m  the  West  Wherever  they  are, 
Maine  is  honoi-ably  represented  We  cinnot  vie  with  the  West  and 
South  ia  the  production  of  the  great  -taples  but  we  can  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  intelligent,  industiious  ind  viituous  young  men 
and  women.  While  we  regret  tlieir  I0-.S  we  can  cl  iim  ours  is  as  valua- 
ble a  product  as  any  state  cam  boast,  and  that  Maine  is  not  wanting  in 
her  contribution  to  the  wealth  of  the  world 

What  is  the  main  object  of  our  feociety  ?  It  is  to  collect  and  preserve, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  eyerything  which  wUl  tend  to  explain  and  illustrate 
any  department  of  civil,  ecclesiastical  and  national  history,  especially 
that  of  Maine  from  its  earliest  discovery  and  settlement.  It  seeks  these 
materials  in  early  records,  public  offices,  pamphlets,  and  documents  often 
found  in  private  families,  about  to  be  thrown  away  as  worthless,  or 
exposed  to  the  corroding  effects  of  time.  Ours  is  historic  ground.  In 
Maine  occurred  some  of  the  conflicts  between  Ei^land  and  France  for 
the  possession  of  the  best  part  of  the  American  continent ;  conflicts  the 
most  momentous  of  modern  times  in  their  results  and  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  Vforld.  For  a  time  the  French  were  in  the  advance.  They 
possessed  Montreal,  Quebec,  Louisburg,  Port  Eoyal  and  Castine,  striving 
to  extend  their  foothold  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  For  a  century  and  a  half 
this  contest  continued  until  the  fall  of  Quebec  in  1759,  when  Wolfe  gave, 
with  his  life,  the  great  prize  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  frontier  set- 
tlements in  Maine  were  a  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  French,  and 
materially  aided  the  Massachusetts  colonists  in  their  long  conflict.  If 
the  French  had  triumphed  instead  of  the  English,  and  the  Atlantic  slope 
had  been  settled  by  the  Latin  race  with  a  different  religious  faith  and 
different  ideas  of  liberty  and  civil  government,  what  would  have  been 
the  present  condition  of  what  is  known  as  the  United  States  ?  What 
their  religion,  enterprise,  prosperity  and  influence  on  the  world  ?  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonization  has  given  us  the  amplest  liberty  and  protection  to  all, 
and  the  political  principles  it  planted  here,  will,  we  trust,  effectually 
guar4  us  against  usurpation  and  the  abuse  of  power  by  rulers  through  the 
efficient  checks  of  a  written  constitution.  Oar  feeble  colonies  have  be- 
come a  great  nation  of  fifty  mllhons  of  people.  It  is  moviagforward  to  the 
position  of  the  foremost  nation  of  the  world,  challenging  admiration  for 
its  wonderful  progress  in  wealth,  extent,  intelligence  and  prosperity. 
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Our  society  fttrnishes  tbe  element's  of  history  In  collecting  these  elo 
ments  it  needs  the  efEoits  of  all  its  member-  It  needs  tlie  heirty 
co-operation  of  our  fellow-citiiens,  of  ill  who  love  the  good  mme  of 
thfeir  country.  Ttey  can  furnish  mitoiial  tli'fct  would  otherwise  be  lust 
And  how  intensely  we  sliould  be  stimulated  in  oixr  efioits  by  the  lecol 
jection  of  tlie  many  nations  that  have  disappeared  from  the  earth,  leaving 
scarcely  a  remnant  of  theii  history  behind  them  to  inform  posterity  of 
their  existence ! 

TLe  address,  which  waa  cstempore,  closed  with  a  compliment 
to  the  city  authorities  for  the  interest  they  evinced  by  their  pres- 
ence, to  a  community  evidently  so  alive  to  tlie  importance  of  this 
society,  and  an  appeal  to  all  that  the  fond  hopes  of  the  society 
should  be  realized  in  the  home  of  Willis,  the  historian,  where  his 
spirit  still  snrviveg. 

At  the  close  of  President  Bradbury's  address  Hon.  Israel  Wash- 
burn, chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  made  a  brief 
but  able  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  explained  how  it  came 
about  that  the  Maine  Historical  Society  had  returned  to  the 
home  of  its  birth. 

General  J.  M.  Brown  then  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  society 
to  the  city  for  the  rooms,  a  lease  of  which  for  ten  years  free  of 
charge  had  been  signed  that  afternoon. 

Mayor  Senter  responded  in  behalf  of  the  city  in  appropriate  and 
pleasing  language. 

Hon.  William  Goold,  the  well-known  historian,  then  read  an 
interesting  history  of  the  lot  on  which  City  Hall  now  stands,  and 
of  the  buildings  which  had  previously  stood  thereon. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Goold's  historical  essay,  brief  addresses 
were  made  by  Hon.  G.  F.  Talbot,  Dr.  William  Wood,  president 
of  the  Natural  History  Society,  General  S.  J.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Hon.  Joseph  WiUiarason  of  Belfast. 


Mat  Meeting,  1881. 

The  Society  met  at  their  rooms  in  the  City  Building,  Portland, 
May  25, 1881,  at  2,30  p.m.,  the  president  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Bryant,  the  assistant  librarian,  read  a  report  of  the 
accessions  to  the  hbrary  and  cabinet  received  since  January  last. 

Mr.  Rufus  K,  Sewall  of  Wiscasset,  as  chairman  of  the  field- 
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day  committees  for  the  past  two  years,  made  a  verbal  report  of 
sundry  iovestigationa  at  Moiihegan,  DamariseoVe  and  Caatine. 
Photographs  of  these  localities  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
Society.  Mr.  Sewall  also  presented  on  the  part  of  Joseph  Stevens 
a  collection  of  silver  coins  in  a  frame  which  were  found  at  Castine 
in  1841  by  his  father,  the  late  Joseph  L.  Stevens,  m.d.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  extended  to  Mr.  Stevens  for  his 
generous  gift. 

Messrs.  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  Rufus  K.  Sewall  and  Hubbard 
W.  Bryant,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  the  selection  of  a 
design  for  a  seat  for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  George  F,  Talbot  then  read  a  paper  on  General  John 
Chandler  of  Monmouth,  Maine. 


Annual  Mektina,  1881. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Adams  Hall,  Brtmswick,  July 
16,  1881,  the  president,  [Ion.  James  W.  Bradbury,  in  the  chair. 

The  records  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  librarian,  cabinet  keeper,  recording 
secretary,  oon-esponding  secretary  and  treasurer,  were  read  and' 


The  standing  committee  made  their  annual  report,  and  Hon. 
Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  of  Portland,  reported  a  list  of  amendments 
to  the  by-laws,  Hon.  Marshall  Cram  of  Brunswick,  treasurer, 
and  Rev.  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  librarian  and  recording  secretary, 
declined  re-election,  and  ea«h  received  a  special  vote  of  thanks 
for  past  services. 

On  recommendation  of  the  standing  committee  the  following 
w^ere  elected  resident  members  :  John  F.  Anderson  of  Portland, 
Francis  G.  Butler  of  Farmington,  Edward  H.  Daveis  of  Portland, 
Edward  W.  Hall  of  WaterviUe,  Jacob  B.  Ham  of  Lewiston, 
Winfield  S.  Hil!  of  Augusta,  Horatio  Hight  of  Scarborough, 
George  T.  Little  of  Auburn,  William  L.  Putnam  of  Portland, 
Albion  W.  Small  of  WaterviUe,  William  Wood  of  Portland. 

The  following  were  elected  corresponding  members :  Charles 
E.  Banks  of  San  Francisco,  Augustus  VV .  Corliss  of  Foi-t  Halleck, 
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Nevafia,  Joseph  J.  Howard  of  London,  Charles  Rogers  oi  Lon- 
don, T.  J.  Nichols  of  Bristol,  Ei^land. 

The  followirg  officers  ivere  elected  for  the  ensuing  year ;  — 
President,  James  Ware  Bradbury  of  Augusta. 
Vice-president,  William  Griswold  Barrows  of  Brimswick. 
Treasurer,  Lewie  Pierce  of  Portland. 
Corresponding  secretary,  William  Goold  of  Windham, 
Recording  secretary,  librarian  and  cabinet  keeper, 

Hubbard  Winslow  Bryant  of  Portland, 
Standing  committee,  Israel  Washburn,  jr^  of  Portland. 
Rufus  King  Sewall  of  Wiscasset. 
William  Berry  Lapham  of  Augusta. 
William  Goold  of  Windham. 
Edward  Henry  Elwell  of  Deering. 
Joseph  Williamson  of  Belfast. 
Stephen  Jewett  Young  of  Brunswick. 
The  amendments  to  the  by-laws  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Wash- 
burn were  taken  up,  and  by  vote  were  laid  over  as 
business,  to  be  transacted  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 
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VOTE  AUTHORIZING  THIS  PUBLICATION. 

The  reason  for  this  new  departure  from  previous  methods  of 
issuing  its  publications  is  fuUy  explained  by  the  vote  passed  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  M^ne  Historical  Society  held  at 
Brunswick,  Tuesday,  June  25,  1889,  9  a.m.,  in  the  Cleaveland 
Lecture-room,  Massachusetts  Hall,  upon  the  following  «report, 
by  a  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting,  accepting  the 
report,  and  approving  and  adopting  the  method  of  publication 
therein  recommended. 

The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  some  changes  in  the  method 
of  publishing  the  proceedings  and  collections  of  the  Society,  ask  leave 
to  report  the  following  recommendations:  — 

That  hereafter  the  proceedings  and  collections  o£  the  Society  bo  pub- 
lished together,  in  quarterly  parts,  in  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October, 

That  each  part  contain  seven  sixteen-page  forms,  or  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pages  of  reading  matter. 

Tliat  the  paper  cover  of  each  quarterly  part  shall  bear  the  title 
"Transactions  and  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,"  the 
month  being  added,  and  the  words  "  Quarterly  Part." 

That  the  price  be  fixed  for  each  subscriber,  at  three  dollars  per  yoar, 
in  advance. 
That  each  member  of  the  Society  be  required  to  become  a  subscriber. 
That  an  editor,  and  a  publishing  committee  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, be  annually  appointed  to  serve  for  one  year,  without  compensation. 
Tliat  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  publication  shall  belong  to  the  funds 
of  the  Association;  shall  be  collected  by  the  secretary,  and  be  paid  by 
him  to  the  treasurer. 

That  each  quarterly  part  shall  contain  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  preceding  meeting,  provided  one  has  been  held  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  preceding  part,  but  if  not,  of  some  meeting  whose  pro- 
ceedings have  not  already  been  published. 

That  each  part  shall  contain  such  papers  as  may  be  selected  from  the 
archives  of  the  Society  by  the  editor,  assisted  by  the  publishing 
committee. 

That  brief  book  notices,  queries  and  answers,  and  brief  abstracts  of 
the  doings  of  kindred  societies,  may  appear  in  each  part,  hut  no  paper 
which  shall  occupy  more  than  an  octavo  page  shall  be  inserted,  until 
the  same  shall  have  been  read  before  and  accepted  by  the  Society. 

That  the  secretary  shall  include  in  his  annual  report  the  financial, 
standing  of  the  periodical  herein  provided  for. 
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That  respectable  advertisements  may  be  inserted  at  reasonable  rates, 
but  the  space  they  occupy  shall  be  additional  to  the  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pages  heretofore  provided  for. 

Wm.  B.  Lapham,         1 

JosijPH  WiLLiAMSOH,  >  CommiUie. 

Henuy  L.  Cuapmam,  J 


To  cany  out  the  proTisiona  of  the  foregoing  report,  whicli  the 
Society  has  sanctioned,  Geoi^e  F.  Talbot  of  Portland  was  ap- 
pointed, by  the  executive  committee,  editor  of  the  quarterly  pub- 
lication, with  William  M.  Sargent  of  Portland  aa  assistant  edi- 
tor; and  Dr.  William  B.  Lapham,  Professor  Henry  L.  Chapman 
and  Mr.  Saigent  were  constituted  the  pubUshing  committee. 

We  issue  on  this  beginning  of  the  new  year  the  first  number 
of  the  Historical  Quarterly,  and  expect  to  follow  it  by  others  in 
regular  quarterly  succession.. 

There  had  accumulated  among  the  archives  of  the  Society 
quite  a  number  of  valuable  papers,  which  its  limited  means  have 
not  allowed  to  be  published.  From  these  we  have  selected  such 
as  will  be  of  most  general  interest,  and  afford  a  pleasing  vari- 
ety of  biography  and  general  history,  without  following  the  or- 
der in  which  they  were  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

It  was  necessary  to  assume  some  date  at  which  to  begin  the 
publication  of  the  Society's  Proceedings,  and  we  have  selected  as 
the  initial  point  the  first  meeting  in  the  city  of  Portland,  after  the 
removal  of  the  library  to  that  place,  with  an  abstract  of  the 
historical  address  of  the  late  president,  Hon.  James  W.  Brad- 
bury, and  a  report  of  the  proceedings  attending  its  delivery. 
When  the  important  proceedings  of  the  intervening  naeetings 
have  been  recorded  in  our  volumes,  each  quarterly  number 
of  this  publication  will  cont^n  only  minutes  of  such  meet- 
ings as  may  have  been  held  since  the  preceding  quarterly 
number ;  and  more  space  will  be  available  for  book  notices,  que- 
ries and  answers,  historical  memoranda,  and  abstracts  of  the  do- 
ings of  kindred  societies. 
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HISTORICAL  MEMORANDA. 


Thomas  Wkstekook  Smith,  a  promineut  and  successful  mereliaiit  in 
Augusta,  Maine,  who  died  in  1856,  was  bom  at  Dover,  New  Hampsliire, 
Febmatj  22,  1785.  He  went  to  Augusta  in  1805,  and  Ave  years  later, 
married  Abigail  Page.  For  an  account  of  his  family,  see  North's 
Augusta,  A  letter  to  Mr,  Smith,  found  among  Lis  papers,  gives  some 
account  of  the  branch  of  the  numerous  Smith  family  to  which  he  be- 
longed. It  ia  dated  at  Durham,  Now  Hampshire,  July  13,  1843,  and  was 
written  by  Seth  S.  Walker,  whose  wife  was  a  Smith.  Durham  once 
formed  a  part  of  accient  Dover, 

"  The  extraction  and  condition  of  the  Smiths  of  Durham  before  they 
left  England,  is  in  oblivion ;  no  piece  of  antiquity  remains  wblcn 
hetouged  to  them  except  a  cutlass,  which  is  now  in  my  possession;  that, 
togetner  with  a  coat  of  mail,  has  heen  preserved  in  the  family  from  their 
aiicestflra  down  to  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  coat  of  mail  was  lost. 
The  family  is  supposed  to  liave  come  from  Plymouth,  England,  Several 
eons  came  over  with  their  mother,  who  being  a  widow  was  here  married 
to  another  husband.  They  arrived  at  Boston  when  only  a  few  huts  were 
erected  Utere.  and  from  thence  removed  to  Oyster  River,  which  was  then  an 
infant  plantation.  The  mother  came  with  them,  and  her  second  husband 
having  died,  she  married  a  man  named  Nason.  One  of  the  sons,  John 
Smitli,  left  Oyster  River  and  went  to  Little  Compton.  The  second  brother, 
James,  settled  at  Oyster  River,  bought  one  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
kept  a  tavern.  He  married  a  Davis  and  had  four  sons,  Joseph,  John, 
James  and  Samuel,  and  daughters  Mary,  Sarah,  and  several  others. 
James  and  Samuel  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Joseph  died  at  sea. 
John,  married  Elizabethj  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Buss,  and  had  issue, 
John,  James,  Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Sarah,  Hary  and  Hannah.  Bev.  John 
Bass  married  a  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Bi'adbuir  of  Salisbury, 
and  died  in  1736,  aced  one  hundred  and  eight  years.  He  was  buried  m 
the  town  burying  lot,  near  where  the  meeting-house  stood.  James 
Smith  (son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Buss)  married  Mary  Trickey,  and 
lived  in  Rochester.  John  Smith,  brother  of  the  last  James,  horn  De- 
cember 21, 1730,  married  first,  Deborah  C'hesley,  a  sister  of  tie  wife  of 
Rev.  John  Adains,  and  had  James  (your  father),  and  Thomas,  who  was 
burned  to  death.  He  married  second,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Rev.  William 
Parsons  of  Uampton,  and  had  Deborah,  William  Parsons  and  Sarah. 
John  Smith  (CTandfather  of  Thomas  W.  Smith  of  AugustaJ  was  a  prom- 
inent man  in  Durham.  He  was  for  ten  years  representative  from  Dur- 
ham, and  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety.  The  Smiths  occupied  a  log  house  and  garrison  at 
Oyster  River  until  the  third  John  Smith  (your  grandfather)  built  the 
house  where  I  recently  resided." 

James  Smith,  father  of  Thomas  W.,  married  a  daughter  of  Thomas 
Westbrook  Waldrou,  whose  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Westbrook.  Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of  Thomas  Westbrook  Smitii,  was  the 
wife  of  Hon,  James  W.  Biadbuiy.  Mrs,  Bradbury  numbered  among  her 
ancestors  not  only  the  Vaughans,  the  Waldrons  and  Westhrooks,  hut 
through  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  John  Buss,  she  was  also  a  descendant  of 
Captain  Thomas  Bradbury  of  Salisbury. 

W.  B.  Lapiiak. 

AuousTA,  December  26,  1880. 
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CYRUS  WOODMAN.^ 

A  Memoir  read  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society/,  November  SI,  1889. 

BT   GEOEGB   F.   EMBEY, 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  "born  in  Buxton,  Maine,  June 
2,  1814.  His  genealogy,  traced  by  his  own  hand  from  Edward 
■who  settled  in  Newbury,  Mass,,  in  163^,  will  be  found  in  his  pub- 
lication entitled  "  The  Woodmane  of  Buxton,  Me.,"  in  the  library 
of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  among  the  collections  of 
many  kindred  bodies.  His  father  was  Joseph  Woodman,  a 
respectable  lawyer  of  Buxton.  His  mother  was  Susanna,  a 
daughter  of  Rev.  Paiil  Coffin,  d.d.,  the  first  settled  minister  o J 
that  town.  He  was  early  placed  at  Gorham  Academy  where,  and 
at  Saco,  he  prepared  to  enter  Bowdoin  College  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1836.  His  attachment  to  his  classmates  was  unusu- 
ally strong  and  never  flagged.  How  well  this  was  illustrated  wilt 
never  be  forgotten  by  all  the  sarvivors,  nine  in  number,  who  at 
the  semi-centennial  of  their  graduation  assembled  at  their  old 
college  home  at  his  bidding,  and  for  several  days  ae  his  guests 
shared  his  bounteous  hospitality.  His  scholarahip  and  attain- 
ments were  more  substantial  than  brilliant ;  his  taste  leading  him 
in    the  line  of  the  solid  and   practical,  in  distinction  from  the 

1  Thifl  paper  wae  prefai^ed  by  the  following  report. 

Tlse  paper  about  to  lie  read  la  properly  presentable  in  the  ^orm  of  a  report  from  the 
committee  appointed  at  our  HDnnal  meeting  in  June  last  composed  of  the  writer  and 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Elwell  and  Levis  Pierce. 

Tributes  from  the  lirifg  to  the  dead  Involve  a  grateful,  hut  delicate  and  somewhat  dif- 
ficult duty,  Tliere  la  always  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  of  undue  enl^elnm,  sometimes 
producing  a  levnlslon  of  feeling  among  those  best  acquainted  with  its  Bnhj^t,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  failing  to  do  justice  through  fear  of  criticism  at  tbe  bar  of  good  tnste  and 
honest  judgment.  This  has  heen  specially  appreciated  In  preparing  a  paper  suitable  to 
to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Woodman,  ffhote  dislasto  tor  notoriety  was  a  rnaiked  feature  of 
his  character.  The  aim  has  been,  therefore  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  man.  bnt  to 
atoid  high  coloring  that  would  shock  his  delicacy  were  he  living.  Hew  far  this  has  been 
accomplished  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  others  Chan  special  friends,  whose  attenitou  IB 
notr  lespectfully  addressed. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee, 

Oeobqe  F.  Euert,  CMirBian. 
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shining  and  theoretical.  The  theme  of  hia  commencement  per- 
formance, among  the  first  in  rank,  was  "  Independence  of  Char- 
acter," a  trait  for  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished  through- 
ont  life.  In  October,  1836,  he  commenced  tbe  study  of  law  in 
Boston  under  the  tutelage  of  Samuel  Hubbard,  next  of  Hubbard 
and  Watts,  and  completed  his  preparatory  course  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School. 

While  a  student  in  Boston  his  intimacy  with  John  Albion 
Andrew,  an  old  schoolmate  at  Gorham,  was  renewed  and  in- 
creased, and  a  room  in  the  attic  story  in  Howard  street,  of  what 
is  now  called  "The  Woodbine,"  they  occupied  together,  their 
nearest  neighbor  being  Peleg  W.  Chandler,  whose  room  the  lat- 
ter has  described  as  no  room  at  all,  but  a  mere  closet  lighted 
only  by  a  skyliglit  over  itie  entry  into  which  it  opened.  What 
these  lifelong  friends  lacked  in  environment  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  joke,  merriment  and  song,  though  as  to  the 
last  Andrew  was  chief,  and  always  at  the  front. 

July  9,  1839,  Mr,  Woodman  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
ojtened  an  office  in  Boston,  being  associated  for  a  brief  period 
with  George  S,  Barstow  as  partner.  His  remarkable  industry, 
accuracy  and  versatility  had  attracted  the  attention  of  holders  o£ 
extensive  hind-interests  in  the  West,  who  tendered  him  the  sub- 
agency  thereof,  which  he  accepted,  and  this  occasioned  his  re- 
moval to  Winslow,  Illinois,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
three  years  or  thereabout,  meantime  having  married  Charlotte, 
a  daughter  of  the  late  Deacon  Ephraim  Flint  of  Baldwin,  Maine, 
who  survives  him,  as  do  also  their  children,  Mary,  Frank,  Wal- 
ter and  Edward. 

After  Mr.  Woodman  had  become  fairly  established  in  his  new 
field,  and  ha<l  exhibited  his  aptness  for  the  business  with  which 
he  was  charged,  its  entire  agency  was  conferred  upon  him,  and 
was  continued  until  the  company  for  which  he  acted  was  dis- 
solved in  the  fall  of  1843,  He  soon  aftt-r  changed  his  residence, 
and  at  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  formed  a  co-partnership  with 
the  late  Governor  C,  C,  Washburne,  which  continued  for  about 
eleven  years.  They  were  located  in  the  focus  of  an  opening 
mining  industry,  and  in  proximity  to  settling  and  timber  lands, 
which  began  to  attract  public  attention,  the  value  of  which  these 
gentlemen  well  appreciated  and  utilized  to  pecuniary  advantage. 
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Their  attention  was  consequently  soon  withdrawn  from  the  ordi- 
nary line  of  the  legal  profession,  and  was  devoted  mainly  to 
securing  for  themselves  and  others  the  best  lands  open  to  public 
entry,  and  thereby  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the  fortunes  they 
afterward  achieved.  To  facilitate  their  business,  after  the  state 
law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  private  banks  went  into 
effe<!t,  they  established  the  Mineral  Point  Bank,  which,  from  the 
esteem  and  confidence  in  which  its  conductors  were  held,  at 
home  and  abroad,  became  an  important  fiscal  agency  in  that  day 
of  "  wildcat  currency,"  and  of  an  unsettled  and  uncertain  condi- 
tion of  the  public  finances.  Rival  interests,  however,  sought  to 
cripple  this  private  banking-house,  and  a  concerted  plan  was 
eagerly  prosecuted  to  drive  it  into  the  general  condition  of  sus- 
pension of  specie  paym.ents.  But  the  energy  and  determination 
displayed  to  protect  its  customers  from  loss,  at  all  hazards,  ren- 
dered this  attempt  abortive,  and  resulted  in  adding  increased 
strength  and  confidence  in  the  bank  and  its  managers.  March  1, 
1855,  the  partnership  of  Washburne  &  Woodman  dissolved,  the 
affairs  of  their  bank  were  wound  up,  and  every  dollar  of  its  lia- 
bilities was  paid  in  gold.  Hard-earned  success  had  been  achieved 
by  both,  and  the  relations  of  the  partners,  who  differed  widely 
in  their  constitutional  make>up,  were  charaeterized  throughout 
by  mutual  confidence  and  esteem,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  article  of  dissolution  drafted  by  Mr.  Wood- 
man :  — 

"Whereas  we  have  for  upward  of  ten  years  been  doing 
business  as  partners  under  the  name  of  Washburne  &  Wood- 
man, during  which  time  our  intercourse,  interrupted  by  no 
untoward  circumstances,  has  been  marked  by  a  constant  feeling 
of  kindness  and  goodwill,  coupled  with  an  unusual  degree  of 
unanimity  of  sentiment  in  relation  to  business  transactions," 
etc.,  etc. 

In  this  connection  the  following  episode  in  Mr.  Woodman's 
life  can  hardly  be  ignored.  Mr.  Washburne,  after  crowning  his 
ambiiion  by  the  erection  at  Minneapolis  of  the  best  flour  mill 
then  in  the  world,  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
which  had  become  impaired  by  a  disease  which  afterward  proved 
fatal.  On  his  return  in  November,  1881,  he  made  his  headqnai-ierfl 
at  a  hotel  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  could  avail  himself  of  the 
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best  medical  skill  that  could  be  had.  Hia  malady  was  ot  such  a 
nature,  his  family  was  so  conditioned,  and  hia  estate  so  large  and 
peculiarly  constituted,  that  he  deemed  it  suitable  to  make  his  will, 
the  general  proYisions  of  which  had  been  deliberately  determined 
in  his  own  mind,  but  had  not  berti  reduced  to  form.  After  pro- 
viding liberally  for  his  family  and  other  ri'latives  and  friends,  he 
had  purposed  to  leave  behind  him  in  Wisconsin,  where  the  foun- 
dation of  his  fortune  was  laid,  and  whose  citizens  had  crowned 
him  with  the  highest  honors  within  their  gift,  a  memorial  worthy 
of  him,  of  them  and  of  all  concenied.  Under  these  circnmstan- 
ces  he  felt  the  need  of  a  true,  tried,  but  well-iDformed  and  disin- 
terested friend  to  advise  with,  respecting  the  proper  safeguards 
to  be  employed  for  carrying  into  effect  his  public  bequests,  and 
of  a  skillful  draftsman  to  reduce  his  will  in  proper  terms  to  writ- 
ing. His  eye  most  naturally  turned  toward  Mr.  Woodman,  and 
for  him  he  sent  to  visit  him  in  Philadelphia,  The  summons  was 
com|»lied  with,  though  not  without  some  reluctance  from  appre- 
hension that  the  occasion  would  be  a  painful  one  to  both.  Dur- 
ing the  visit  of  several  days  Mr.  Woodman  disch'irged  the  deli- 
cate duty  assigned  to  him  in  a  pious,  delibeiate  and  most  pains- 
taking m.anner,  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Washburne 
in  all  particulars,  except  consenting  to  act  as  one  of  his  exec- 
utors. Moie  than  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Wash- 
burne, there  appeared  in  public  print  an  article  containing  an 
allegation  that  the  will  was  hastily  drawn,  intimating  also  that 
his  '■  amanuensis  "  had  exerted  undue  influtnce  upon  the  mind  of 
the  testator,  and  but  for  sudden  death  a  new  one  would  have 
been  executed  for  carrying  out  his  real  purposes  and  intent. 
This  touched  Mr.  Woodman  to  the  quick.  His  nice  sense  of 
honor  and  devotion  to  his  friend  would  not  permit  him  to  remain 
silent.  Accordingly  he  prepared  and  widely  circulated  a  pamphlet 
addressed  to  the  legatees  and  devisees  of  Mr.  Washburne,  wherein 
he  rehearsed  with  great  minuteness  all  the  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces touching  the  condition  of  the  testator  and  the  discharge  of 
his  own  labor  of  love;  showing  that  the  will  iu  question  was  dic- 
tated by  his  friend  as  "  calmly,  deliberately,  with  clear  thought 
and  with  entire  freedom  from  extraneous  influence  "  as  any  in- 
strument that  was  ever  drafted.  His  statement  closed  with  the 
following  tribute,  as  striking  as  it  is  p.Ubetic :     "  May  the  same 
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generous,  charitable,  and  unselfish  spirit  which  graoed  his  life  so 
inflame  our  own,  that  we  too,  like  him,  may  long  be  remembered 
for  benevolence  of  heart,  for  public  benefaction,  for  private 
charity,  for  thoughtful  care  of  the  living  aod  tender  recollection 
of  the  dead!  'Large  was  bis  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere.'  Hon- 
ored be  his  memory  !  " 

Returning  now  to  the  regular  order  of 'events,  June  24,  1856, 
Mr.  Woodman  with  hia  family  left  his  home  at  Mineral  Point  for 
New  York,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  following  embarked  on  a  fine 
sailing  vessel,  the  "Walter  Scott,"  for  Europe  for  purposes  of 
relaxation,  but  more  particularly  to  enable  his  children  to  acquire 
3  knowledge  of  the  French  and  German  languages.  They  re- 
mained abroad  about  three  years,  the  principal  portion  of  thia 
period  being  wpent  in  Germany.  Having  accomplished  the  objecta 
of  hia  residence  abroad,  he  returned  to  Wisconsin.  In  1861  hia 
townsmen  elected  him.  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature,  bnt 
hia  business  relations  having  called  him  away  from  the  state,  he 
resigned  before  taking  his  seat.  In  1863  he  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, his  chief  purpose  being  to  superintend  the  education  of 
hissons,  and  to  give  them  the  best  advantages  there  and  else- 
where to  be  found.  In  May,  1869,  the  principal  managers  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad,  with  whom  he  was 
affiliated,  urged  upon  him  acceptance  of  an  agency  in  the  interests 
of  the  Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Raib-oad  Company  in  Ne- 
braska, a  branch  of  the  Chicago  ,  Burlington  and  Quincy  system' 
with  ample  powers  and  representing  the  directoBS  with  the  title 
of  vice-president.  At  first  he  was  reluctant  to  accept  it,  but 
after  looking  over  the  field,  he  did  in  fa«t  spend  a  year  in  super- 
intending the  construction  of  a  line  terminating  at  Lincoln,  the 
capital  of  Nebraska,  and  in  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the 
corporation.  The  duties  of  the  position  entailed  upon  him  a 
service  for  which  he  was  eminently  fitted,  but  these  he  gladly 
laid  down  after  sueceasful  eonsum  mation  of  the  particular  objects 
of  his  employment.  There  were  many  other  corporate  enter- 
prises in  the  directory  of  which  his  service  waa  eought,  but  these 
in  general  he  declined,  his  own  affairs  demanding  all  the  time  he 
was  willing  to  devote  to  busineas. 

Public  life,  although  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  many  of 
its  duties,  had  no  attractions  for  him.    Party  politics  he  wholly 
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abjured,  thoagh  on  all  public  questions  he  was  well  informed  and 
entertained  decided  opinions.  He  was  in  theory  a  democrat  of 
the  straightest  sect,  holding  rigidly  to  a  strict  construction  of  the 
constitution  himself,  and  measuring  other  men  and  measures 
by  the  same  standard.  Political  honora  were  urged  upon  him 
in  Wisconsin,  but  the  manner  of  his  meeting  al!  such  proffers  ia 
well  illustrated  by  the*  following  incident.  In  1854  the  demo- 
cratic congressman  of  his  district,  by  voting  against  repeal  of 
the  "  Missouri  Compromise  "  line ;  had  so  offended  his  party  asso- 
ciates that,  by  an  ingenious  device,  they  determined  to  relegate 
him  to  private  life.  Accordingly,  at  the  convention  following  the 
commission  of  the  alleged  offence,  a  platform  waa  first  adopted 
80  antagonistic  to  the  views  and  vote  of  the  incumbent  as  to  pre- 
clude his  acceptance  of  another  nomination  without  personal  dis- 
honor, and  which,  as  had  been  anticipated,  he  refused.  There- 
upon a  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr.  "Wood- 
man and  tender  him  the  honor.  At  the  conference  between  them 
lie  informed  the  committee  that  bis  views  wei-e  in  entire  accord 
with  those  of  the  offending  congressman,  and  that  he  could  not 
accept  3  nomination  on  the  platform  adopted.  He  was  then  told 
that  if  he  would  accept,  he  could  receive  a  nomination  on  his 
own  platform.  This  proposition  also  he  promptly  declined. 
Another  gentleman  was  then  nominated,  but  be  failed  of  an 
election,  Mr.  Waehbiu-ne  his  republican  competitor  having  carried 
the  district. 

But  Mr.  Woodman  did  perform  important  public  service  on  tba 
board  of  overseers  of  Bowdoin  College,  of  which  he  was  long  a 
member.  His  habit  of  judging  men  and  things  upon  their  merits 
without  regard  to  personal  considerations,  and  his  readiness  and 
ability  to  express  his  own  views  and  convictions  when  others 
were  inclined  to  keep  silent  from  motives  of  delicacy,  or  fear  of 
giving  offence,  rendered  him  eminently  useful,  and  his  presence 
in  that  body  will  be  greatly  missed.  His  benefactions  to  the  col- 
lege, the  extent  of  which  is  not  generally  known,  and  which  dur- 
ing his  life  he  was  careful  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye,  were 
generous  in  amount,  wise  in  conception,  and  will  continue  to  flow 
onward  in  their  benefits  to  the  latest  generation. 

Though  his  publications  were  not  designed  to  perpetuate  his 
own  memory,  they  will  hardly  fail   to    do   so.      First   was   the 
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memoir  oE  his  maternal  grandfatlier  Coffin,  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  pahlications  of  the  Maine  Iliatorical  Society. 
Then  followed  the  Records  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Buxton, 
during  the  pastorate  of  the  same  ancestor.  In  1871  was  pub- 
lished by  and  for  him  the  genealogical  history  of  the  Woodman 
family  of  Buxton  before  referred  to.  But  his  most  prominent 
literary  service  was  in  connection  with  the  local  and  biographical 
hbtory  of  Buxton,  during  the  early  period  of  its  settlement. 
Ill  this  connection  it  is  due  his  m.emory  to  add  that,  by  some  un- 
accountable oversight,  the  full  credit  due  him  in  this  department 
cannot  be  measured  even  approximately.  The  valuable  book 
entitled  "  Records  of  the  Proprietors  of  Narraganset  Township 
No.  1 ",  by  William  F.  Goodwin,  was  largely  the  fruitage  of  Mr. 
Woodman's  labors  and  money,  as  his  correspondence  abundantly 
attests.  In  its  preface  credit  is  given  for  important  services  ren- 
dered by  several  gentlemen,  though  the  name  of  Mr.  Woodman, 
without  whose  labor  and  financial  aid  it  never  would  have  been 
printed,  is  not  even  mentioned.^  But  in  the  "  Buxton  Centen- 
nial "  published  is  1874,  prepared  by  J.  M.  Marshall  and  Mr,  Wood- 
man jointly,  will  be  found  the  elaborate  historical  address  of  the 
latter,  delivered  at  the  centennial  in  1872,  and  an  appendix  from 
the  latter  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pages  of  sketches  de-  ■ 
manding  time  and  pains,  as  is  well  said  in  the  preface,  "  only  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  similar  work  can  appreciate."  His  last 
publication,  issued  in  1888,  is  entitled  "  A  sermon  by  Rev.  Paul 
Coffin,  D.D.,  August  15,  1762  in  Narraganset  No.  1,  now  Buxton, 
Maine,  and  an  address  there  delivered  August  15, 1886,  by  Cyrus 
Woodman,"  All  bis  labor,  research  and  expenditure  in  these  lines 
were  purely  labors  of  love,  which  never  can  be  fully  appreciated, 
and  were  never  expected  to  be  requited.  One  feature  of  his 
work  stands  out  in  special  prominence.  That  was  his  accuracy 
as  to  facts,  and  his  determination  to  give  the  truth  eo  effectually 
as  to  foreclose  need  of  further  research.  His  devotion  to  the 
truth  of  history  was  so  strong,  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
expression  to  some  facts  which  many  would  have  omitted.    For 

I  After  tliQTeading  of  this  paper,  a  friend  of  botli  parties  made  theremtiik,  tliabatth« 
time  ot  publication  Capts-in  Goodwill  was  Wo  siclt  to  attend  to  business.  Tbe  correa- 
pondenee  ot  Mr.  Woodmaji  siiows  tHe  facta  to  have  been  as  stated  in  the  teit.  It  is  prob- 
able  that  the  preface  was  not  written  by  Capita  Ooodwln,  bat  was  prepared  by  anothai ) 
Who  was  not  well  inlormed  In  tbe  piemiBes. 
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inatance,  in  a  brief  sketch  of  his  father,  he  describes  liim  as 
"quick-tempered,  fastidious  and  irritable,  but  kind-hearted,  gen- 
erous and  hospitable."  Another  illustration  is  seen  in  causing 
to  be  published  in  connection  with  the  memoir  the  private 
journal  of  his  grandfather  Oofiin,  without  expurgation,  note  or 
comment,  some  of  the  entries  in  which  bear  with  some  severity 
both  upon  classes  and  individuals.  The  estimation  in  which  he 
held  Dr.  Coffin  was  pathetic,  and  approached  the  worshipful. 
This  is  exemplified  in  Ida  repeated  biographical  sketches  of  that 
distinguished  divioe,  but  was  specially  ao  when,  on  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  his  settlement  at  Buxton,  at  a  public 
Sunday  service  in  the  old  church  edifice  before  a  large  congrega- 
tion Mr.  Woodman  read,  though  by  request,  the  first  sermon 
which  his  honored  ancestor  preached  to  the  people  of  his  chai'ge, 
and  which  was  also  the  occasion  of  the  addi'ess  previously 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Woodman  was  warmly  interested  in  the  early  history  of 
Wisconsin,  and  his  contributions  to  the  treasures  of  the  histor- 
ical society  of  that  state  have  been  highly  appreciated  as  in 
part  is  evidenced  by  his  long  official  connection  therewith  as  its 
firet  honorary  vice-president.  Judge  Orton  of  the  Supreme 
^  Court  of  Wisconsin  in  his  eulogy  of  Mr.  Washburne  pays  the 
following  tribute  to  both  these  worthy  sons  of  Maine.  "  Both 
Washburne  and  Woodman  were  among  the  earliest  friends  and 
supporters  of  this  society,  and  have  done  mach  for  its  success  by 
their  encouragement,  counsel  and  contributions." 

He  was  also  an  active  manager  in,  and  liberal  benefactor  of, 
the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society  located  in 
Boston,  and  the  value  of  his  services  and  gifts  thereto  have  been 
repeatedly  and  honorably  recognized. 

His  connection  with  this  society  commenced  while  he  resided 
in  Wisconsin  as  early  as  1852  or  before,  having  been  elected  a 
corresponding  member,  and  in  its  success  and  prosperity  he  was 
warmly  interested.  This  was  shown  by  his  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  its  treasures  while  living,  and  by  the  wish  he  informally 
expressed  to  have  carried  out  after  his  death,  and  which  his 
descendants  have  piously  executed.  The  pleasing  reminiscence 
is  also  recalled,  that  at  our  meeting  shortly  before  his  death,  and 
the  first  in  our  present  delightful  quarters,  we  were  favored  by 
his  presence  and  congratulations. 
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Of  the  extent  oi  Mr.  "Woodman's  munificence,  and  the  various 
channels  through  which  it  continuously  flowed,  the  world  will 
never  know.     Most  of  his  gifts,  the  development  of 

That  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 

Hia  little,  uameless,  self-unnumbered  acts, 

Of  kindness  and  of  love 
reached  their  destination,  like  the  dew  fi'om  heaven,  silently, 
refreshingly,  but  never  reporting  themselves,  and  often  without 
revealing  to  their  recipients  the  source  whence  they  came.  Con- 
Htantly  dispensing  favors,  he  sought  none  in  return,  not  even  rec- 
ognition of  his  numerous  benefactions.  To  this  general  rule, 
however,  there  were  one  or  two  notable  exceptions.  His  old 
partnerhad  foundedthe  "  Washburne  Astronomical  Observatory" 
connected  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but  no  library 
fund  being  provided  for  its  successful  operation,  Mr.  Woodman 
established  a  perpetual  one,  pa,i-t  of  the  income  of  which  is  to 
be  available  for  current  use,  and  the  balance  to  be  added  to  the 
principal  nnlil  it  reaches  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  after 
which  tiie  whole  is  to  be  utilized  within  the  line  of  the  endow- 
ment. In  this  case,  his  determination  being  to  have  his  name 
associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Washburne,  the  title  of  "  Wood- 
man's Astronomical  Library"  wns  prescribed,  and  is  to  be  per- 
petuated, and  upon  failure  or  neglect  in  this  particular  the  fund 
is  to  be  forfeited. 

The  uniqueness  of  his  methods  is  further  illustrated  by  two 
acts  commemorative  of  his  father-in-law.  Deacon  Flint,  for 
whose  memory  he  cherished  profound  respect.  A  few  years  ago 
he  caused  to  be  erected  in  Baldwin  two  stone  posts  and  marked 
"The  Deacon's  Road "  to  distinguish  one  the  good  deacon  had 
in  early  life  cut  through  the  woods.  Remembering  also  the  spot, 
at  the  intersection  of  the  old  county  road  leading  to  Fryeburg 
with  the  newer  one  leading  to  Cornish,  where  was  formerly 
located  a  trough  whence  travelers  were  accustomed  to  refresh 
their  horses,  and  which  doubtless  he  had  personally  utilized  at 
an  interesting  and  tender  period  of  bis  life,  he  caused  to  be 
there  placed  a  perpetual  fountain  in  the  foi-m  of  a  capacious  cir- 
cular receptacle  of  granite  for  water  supplied  from  two  sources 
on  the  elevated  ground  above,  and  to  be  marked  indelibly  upon 
it "  In  Memory  of  Deacon  Epbraim  Flint."    A  gift  of  this,  costing 
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more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  was  made  to  the  town  accompanied 
by  a  fund  adequate  to  keep  tlie  fountain  in  good  condition,  but 
coupled  with  a  requirement  securing  its  perpetuity.  The  inhab- 
itants gladly  recognized  both  the  gift  and  the  tribute  paid  to  one 
of  the  honored  fathers  of  the  town,  but  inaisted  upon  perpetu- 
ating at  their  expense  the  name  of  the  donor  upon  the  same 
monument.  To  thia  he  consented,  but  requested  his  name  to  be 
inscribed  on  its  rear  where  it  now  appears. 

Mr.  Woodm.an'8  mind  seems  often  to  have  recurred  to  monu- 
ments to  others,  though  oblivious  of  any  for  himself.  Among 
his  early  and  valued  friends  at  the  West,  was  Colonel  William 
S.,  a  son  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  in  1850  died  in  California, 
but  whose  grave  was  unmarked  and  threatened  with  deaeci'ation. 
Many  years  after  this,  on  learning  the  condition  of  things,  he 
caused  suitable  gravestones  to  be  prepared  in  Boston  with 
proper  inscriptions  thereon,  and  to  be  placed  so  as  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  his  friend,  and  protect  the  sacred  spot  from 
molestation. 

Some  one  has  truly  said,  "  The  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men."  It  is  not  alSrmed  in  behalf  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  that  he  possessed  a  genius  which  dazzles  by  its  efful- 
gence, or  that  his  life  was  characterized  by  events  to  elicit  popu- 
lar applause.  To  the  one  he  made  no  pretence,  and  to  the 
other  he  paid  but  little  respect.  What  is  claimed  is,  that  his 
ideal  of  life  was  noble,  and  the  measure  of  its  attainment  was 
high  and  honorable.  What  that  ideal  was,  he  has  not  left  in 
doubt.  In  the  closing  words  of  his  address  at  the  Buxton  Cen- 
tennial, his  prayer  was  that  the  orator  on  the  nest  similar  occa- 
sion "  may  be  able  to  say  of  us,  as  we  of  those  who  have  gone 
before,  that  though  our  names  are  forgotten  and  we  sleep  in 
unknown  graves,  yet  that  in  the  humble  path  allotted  us  we  too 
served  our  generation  faithfully  and  well,  and  that  the  world  was 
the  better  for  our  having  lived."  They  esteemed  him  most  who 
knew  him  best.  Though  not  demonstrative  in  his  professions, 
his  regard  for  his  friends,  embracing  a  wide  circle,  was  strong 
and  abiding.  Hia  hospitality,  though  unostentatious,  was  hearty, 
largely  extended,  and  generous.  Nothing  gave  him  more  pleas- 
ure than  to  gather  about  him  a  circle  of  kindred  spirits  where 
free  play  could  be  given  to  the  spirit  evoked  by  reminiscences  of 
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bis  youth,  and  to  the  discusaioii  of  themes  which  interested  him 
moat,  though  seMom  alluding  to  himself  or  bis  own  affairs.  He 
■was  surrounded  in  his  library,  his  daily  workshop  when  at  home, 
by  hooks  of  history,  biography,  and  standaid  literatnie  on  all 
subjeeta  of  the  choicesL  kinds,  and  these  weie  to  him  an  unfail- 
ing source  of  pleasure  and  profit.  But  when  wearied  bj  the 
work,  which  his  business  and  wide  correspondence  with  his 
friends  entailed  upon  him,  or  when  his  spirit  was  inclined  to  sad- 
ness in  seeing  the  circle  of  endeared  ones  narrowing  more  and 
more,  he  would  fly  away  to  visit  his  native  state,  or  to  some 
distant  section  of  the  country  with  every  portion  of  which  he 
became  familiar. 

The  religious  element  was  more  strongly  and  deeply  rooted  in 
his  nature  than  from  his  ordinary  conversation  an  observer  would 
naturally  infer.  He  was  a  despiser  of  shams  both  in  politics  and 
religion,  and  this  he  was  apt  to  indicate  on  aU  suitable  occasioiwi 
without  fear  or  favor.  But  he  respected  true  statesmanship,  and 
gave  credit  to  it  when  found  ia  the  ranks  of  any  party.  He  was 
also  a  believer  in  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity  from  the  Uni- 
tarian standpoint,  was  an  accustomed  worshiper,  a  diligent 
reader  of  the  Scriptures,  very  fond  of  sacred  poetry,  and  though 
not  closely  allied  with  any  church,  be  took  care  to  note  in  the 
genealogy  of  his  father's  family  the  date  of  his  own  baptism; 
and  while,  as  he  said,  not  attaching  much  importance  to  it,  he 
was  not  infrequently  heard  to  revert  to  this  coaseeration  of  him- 
self by  his  "  blessed  mother"  with  pleasure. 

The  following  extract  from  the  address  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion of  reading  his  grandfather's  sermon  is  a  fitting  close  to  this 
paper, — 

Lot  us,  their  descendants,  see  to  it,  and  especially  let  those  whose  lines 
have  fallen  in  these  pleasant  places  see  to  it,  that  the  altar  hecomes  not 
desolate,  that  its  fire  goes  not  out,  hut  that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
the  divine  flame  shall  be  a  lamp  to  the  feet  and  a  light  to  the  path  of 
erring  man — a  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  per- 
fect day. 

His  death  occurred  March  SO,  1889,  suddenly  and  without 
suffering  from  protracted  disease,  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Buxton,  in  the  cemetery  adjacent  to  the  old  church  where 
repose  the  ashes  of  hia  ancestors,  whose  memory  he  signally 
honored,  and  of  whom  he  was  a  most  worthy  descendant. 
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In  closing  this  public  testimonial,  the  writer  said  he  could 
hardly  refrain  from  adding  in  his  individaal  capacity,  that  he 
counted  himself  fortanate  in  having  enjoyed  the  intimate  friend- 
ship of  Ml-.  Woodman  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  though 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  abrupt  severance  of  earthly  ties, 
the  pathway  now  so  shaded  by  recollections  of  endeared  compan- 
ionship in  the  past,  is  illumed  by  anticipation  of  a  reunion  with 
him,  and  with  other  departed  worthies, — 

Where  the  faded  flower  shall  freshen, 
Freshen  never  more  to  fade; 
Where  the  shaded  sky  shall  brighten, 
Brighten  nevermore  to  shade; 
Where  the  sun-blaze  never  scorches, 
Where  tlie  star-beams  cease  to  chill. 
Where  no  tempest  sfira  tte  echoes 
Of  the  wood,  the  wave,  or  hill; 
Where  the  morn  shall  wake  in  gladness. 
And  the  noon  the  joy  prolong, 
Where  the  daylight  dies  in  fragrance 
'Mid  tke  burst  of  choral  song. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
WILLIAM  GORGES,  1636  TO  1637. 

Bead  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  December  SS,  JS85. 
•,   EDWARD   BASKS. 


Foe  fifteen  years  (1620-3fi)  the  Council  for  New  England 
had  guided  the  political  destinies  of  the  colon izalion  of  these 
shores  under  the  wise  leadership  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  "who 
hath  been,"  said  King  Charles,  "  an  imediat  mover  and  a  princi- 
pal Actor  to  the  great  prejudice  of  his  Estate."  Early  in  1635 
the  Ciiuncil  determined  to  surrender  their  great  charter  to  the 
king.  They  had  been  bereaved  by  tite  death  of  prominent 
membera,  oppressed  with  groat  pecuniary  losses  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  colonial  scliemes,  assailed  before  the  Frivy  Council  again 
and  again  by  the  rival  Virginia  companies  and  other  envious 
persona  until,  as  theysay,  "  These  Crosses  did  draw  upon  as  such  a 
dishi'artened  weakness  as  there  only  remained  a  Carcass  in  a 
manner  breathless."'  The  king  accepted  the  resigniition  of 
their  patented  rights  as  tendered  by  them  June  7,  1635,  with 
reservation  of  all  grants  and  vested  privileges.  The  year  before' 
they  had  mutually  agreed  upon  a  division  of  the  territory  among 
themselves,  and  now  they  asked  his  Majesty  to  confirm  these 
allotments.  To  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  fell  the  segment  between 
the  Piscataqua  and  Kennebec  rivers,  to  which  be  gave  the  niime 
of  Province  of  New  Somerset-hire.  This  allotment  did  not 
give  him  power  to  establish  a  civil  government,  and  it  was  still 
necessary  for  him  to  secure  a  charter  from  the  crown  for  the 
sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  title  to  the  soil  of  the  territory.  The 
death  of  his  intimate  associate  and  co-worker,  John  Mason, 
whom  he  describes  aa  "  a  man  of  action  "  took  place  November 
26,  of  this  same  year.  This  untimely  misfortune  necessitated 
renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  Gorges,  as  he  was  now  ihc  only 

'Eeoordaof  Ihe  Council  for  NewEnglBiid,  AprillB,  1635.  'Ibid. 
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one  of  the  patentees  who  attempted  to  develop  the  i 
and  possibilities  of  the  several  divisioiia  of  the  patent.  While 
pursuing,  therefore,  the  work  of  acquiring  seigyioi'ia!  priidleges  in 
the  new  province,  he  provided  for  the  immediate  wants  of  his 
future  subjects  by  dispatching  his  nephew  Captain  William 
Gorges  to  the  colony,  clothed  with  such  authority  as  be  could 
delegate  to  an  agent  at  that  time. 

Captain  William  Gorges  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Edward 
Gorges  of  Chariton  Manor  by  his  wife  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Speke,  K.b.  He  was  baptized  at  Wraxall,  February 
9,  lfi05-6,  and  was  therefore  thirty  years  old  upon  his  arrival  in 
the  province'.  Sir  Edward  died  when  William  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  leaving  four  sons  aud  four  daughters,  of  whom 
Thomas,  the  youngest  son,  was  in  orders,  and  became  arch-deacon 
of  Winchester,  prebendary  of  Westminster  and  doctor  of 
divinity.  William  chose  the  pi'ofesston  of  arms  and  became  an 
officer  in  the  garrison  with  his  uncle  Sir  Ferdinando."  He  was  a 
favorite  nephi-w  "  whome  I  esteme  next  my  owne  children  " ' 
wrote  the  old  knight.  From  the  parapets  of  the  magnificent 
fortress  of  Plymouth  overlooking  the  hanlfs  of  the  Tamar,  this 
Bubaltern  was  transported  to  the  foiest  wilds  of  an  almost 
unknown  country,  to  govern  scarce  half  a  thousand  people  from 
the  loop-hoi es  of  a  blockhoase  on  the  banks  of  the  Saco,  The 
province  from  Piscataqua  to  Kennebec  was  "  no  other  than  a 
meer  Wilderness,  here  and  there  by  the  Sea-side  a  few  scattered 
plantations,  with  as  few  houses."  *  To  this  fringe  of  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  he  came  in  the  winter  of  lfi35-36,  as  I 
judge,  in  company,  perhaps,  with  his  kinsman  Fraucis  Champer- 
nowne.' 

As  soon  as  the  distant  portions  of  his  new  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion could  be  informed  of  his  arrival,  it  is  probable  that  prepara- 
tions were  immediately  made  to  organize  a  provisional  govern- 
ment and  hold  court,  although  it  is  not  the  earliest  recorded 
instance  of  a  forma!  judicial  tribunal  in  the  limits  of  the  present 

•  Xew  England  Oea.  Biet  BegUter,  xifji,  112. 

■  Sir  FenlinandD  Gorges  says  lie  "  liad  been  m?  lieutenant  In  tbe  fort  of  Plymanth  " 
and  in  eitaitt  letiera  and  docaments  of  tliat  period  he  is  called  caplaio.  Trelawnf 
Fapera,  98,  99, 105, 139,  390. 

•Letter,  Gofgea  to  Wiathrop.  AnEn't^S,  1B37,  printed  in  4  Mass.  Hiat.  Coll.    Vol.  vii. 

•OndefliHI,  tfewes  from  America,  20, 

tCliampemowue  was  related  by  laaniaee  to  Sir  Ferdinauda. 
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state  of  Maine.^  The  persons  selected  aa  Lia  official  advisers 
by  Sir  Ferdinando,  or  perhaps  chosen  by  himself  were  moally 
early  settlers  and  patent  proprietors,  and  generally  older  than 
himself.  They  represented  all  sections  of  the  province,  east  and 
west.  Richard  Bonython  the  first  named  was  fifty-six  years  old"; 
Thomas  Purchas  was  sixty  yeara';  Edward  Godfrey  was  fifty- 
two  years ' ;  Thomas  Lewis  was  certainly  as  old  us  his  partner 
Bonython  ' ;  while  Thomas  Cammock  and  Henry  Josselyn  were 
the  oniy  gentlemen  whose  birth  was  within  a  half-decade  of  their 
new  Deputy-governor."  The  first  public  session  of  this  Com- 
mission was  holden  in  Saco,  Friday,  March  25, 1636,  at  the  house 
of  Captain  Richard  Bonython  at  which  all  the  above-named 
persons  were  present.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  seems  to 
have  been  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  province  and  the 
records  of  its  sessions  show  that  the  inhabitants  "  were  infiuenced 
by  the  same  litigious  spirit  and  the  same  passions  which  charac- 
terise a  denser  population  and  a  more  refined  state  of  society."  ^ 
The  first  four  cases  brought  before  this  court  were  a  quartette 
of  men  "  for  being  druneb,"  and  the  august  councilors  promptly 
fined  the  culprits  "  os.  a  piece  for  being  drunek."  Mr,  William 
Hooke,  a  "godly  gent,"  according  to  Winthrop,'  son  of  Alder- 
man Humphrey  Hooke  of  Bristol  was  fined  thirty  shillings  "for  aa 
nprorecomitted  in  shouting  of  divers  peees  in  the  night,"  At  this 
court  George  Cleeves  and  John  Bonython  began  their  turbulent 
public  careers  ae  prisoners  before  the  bar,  the  former  for  "rash 
speeches  "  and  the  latter  for  licentiousness,'      The  court  records 

'  The  eiistiiig  court  records  contain  tlie  entry  of  a.  probate  tetutn  dated  Jnly  15, 1635 
BhowiDg  the  existencB  of  such  a  conrt  of  reord  betgre  the  arrival  td  WiUlam  Gorgea. 
In  1662,  when  Ferdioando  Gorges  resumed  control  of  theprorluce  for  a  brief  period  his 
trustees  in  convention  a-8onjbled  directed  thetr  marshal  to  gather  from  aU  previona 
recorders  and  clerks  all  "Eotalo,  Books,  Keoocds,  Tnatrnmenta,  9ea'*a  and  Writings  of  a, 
pnbUcIt  nature  . , , .  since  the  year  of  onr  Lord  IfSSt."  [P.  R.  O.  Col.  Papers,  iTi,  34,] 
This  takes  back  the  probabliity  of  an  organized  gorernmeDt  one  ytai  more  and  if  ne  can 
rely  on  the  gennineness  of  the  "  Wheelwright  Deed  "  of  1629,  and  tu  me  of  its  c  llatei  al 
documenla  we  havethe  erideace  of  an  ofiieialstatasapperlaTninglo  Vines  and  Josselyn 
In  1633.    [X.  H.FroYineia)  Papers,  i,  88-86.] 

'The  Bonython  family  of  Maine,  bv  the  writer  o(  thia  article, 

'History  Brmiswlck  and  Topsham.  788. 

'Edward  Grodfrey,  his  Lite  and  Letters;  by  the  writer  of  this  article. 

'Folsom,  Saco  and  Biddeford. 

•  Their  ages  are  not  definitely  known  however,  but  this  statement  is  based  upon  many 
Oollaterai  elrcnmatsnoea  too  nnmerous  to  cite. 

'  Wllm,  Portland,  89.  '  Wlnthrop,  Journal,  il,  12B. 

SMS3.  court  records,  deposited  at  Alfred,  Me. 
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of  Maine  in  subsequent  sessions  were  generally  enlivened  l»y  the 
appearance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  unquiet  persons  as  liti- 
gants or  prisoners.  During  the  nineteen  recorded  sittings  of  the 
Commissioners'  Court'  nearly  sixty  cases  came  ap  for  adjudica- 
tion, ten  criminal  and  forty-four  civil,  a  large  moiety  of  the  latter 
being  "  for  debt "  and  the  remainder  "  slander,"  At  the  first 
session  the  ancient  and  important  office  of  constable  was  trans- 
planted to  our  shores^  when  Mr.  William  Smith  v/an  "sworn  as 
constable  for  his  Ma""  gervus  for  the  weale  publique  from  Cape 
Elizabeth  to  the  furthermost  parte  of  this  province  eastward.'" 
The  court  also  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  pair  of  stocks  for 
the  punishment  of  offenders,  and  it  appears  that  Richard  Hitch- 
cock of  Saco  had  the  honor  of  inaugurating  them  in  April,  1637, 
as  the  first  occupant.* 

The  traffic  in  liquor  also  received  attention  at  the  third  session 
of  the  court  and  the  following  order  was  passed,  the  first  statute 
in  the  temperance  annals  of  Maine :  — 

"It  is  ordered  iff  any  man  that  doth  sell  strong  liquor,  or 
wyne,  shall  suffer  his  neighbor  laborer  or  servant  to  continue 
drinking  in  ther  house  except  men  invited  or  laborers  upon  the 
working  day  of  one  hour  att  diner,  or  strangers  or  lodgers  there, 
that  the  offender  should  forfeit  10  shillings  for  every  offense 
and  the  persons  so  drinking  three  shillings  four  pence  each."' 

The  Indians  came  up  for  a  share  of  legislation  and  the  follow- 
ing statute  was  passed  because  of  the  losses  of  live-stock,  to 
which  the  settlers  had  been  subjected  in  the  past:  "Every 
planter  or  Inhabitant  shall  doe  his  best  Indevor  to  apprehend, 
execut  or  kill  any  indian  y'  hath  binne  knownc  to  murder  any 
English,  kill  ther  cattle  or  any  waie  spoile  ther  goods  doe  them 
violence  and  will  not  make  satisfaction."  This  was  a  direct 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  modern  "  lynch  law."  But  this  spirit 
of  fair  dealing  with  the  natives,  received  a  confirmation  in  the 
order  passed  the  nest  year,  that  John  Cousens  of  Westcustago 
(North  Yarmouth)  should  "  give  full  satisfaction  to  an  Indian 
for  wrongs  don  to  him  "  and  this  honorable  attitude  toward  the 
Indians  bore  good  fruit.  For  forty  years  following  this  order 
they  lived  in  amity  with  the  whites,  and  it  was  not  till  King 

>  MSS.  court  recorda,  deposited  aC  Alfred,  Me. 

>  Xormim  Cuuntablee  In  America,  b;  Herbert  B.  AdaiDB,  sh.  O. 
> MSS,  Court  Kecorda.  «Ibid.  'Ibid. 
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Philip's  war  in  1676,  whicli  started  in  another  colony,  that  the 
long  peace  was  broken.' 

No  sooner  however  was  young  Gorges  initiated  in  his  new 
work  than  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  Master  George  Cieeves  of 
Casco,  whom  Governor  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth  called  the 
"  arrantest  knave  that  ev>-r  trod  on  New  English  shores,'"  To 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  ex  imine  the  biographica!  details 
of  this  notorious  person,  this  opinion  of  the  great  Puiitan  magis- 
trate will  not  seem  underserved.  He  went  to  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  1636,  bearijig  scandalous  tales  to  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  concerning  bis  favorite  nephew  and  the  assistants  who 
made  up  his  commission,  "  By  his  misreports  to  mee  of  theire 
miscarriage  in  their  places,"  said  Sir  Ferdinando,  "  hee  intruded 
himselfe  into  my  good  opinion,"  '  and  the  wily  schemer,  to  whom 
Parson  Jenner  of  Saeo  rightly  gave  credit  for  having  "  sub  till 
head,*"  having  gained  his  foothold  with  the  unsuspecting  old 
knight,  did  not  leave  him  until  he  had  euoceeded  in  poisoning  the 
mind  of  Sir  Ferdinando  against  his  nephew  and  his  dismissal 
was  thereupon  determined.  It  might  have  saved  Sir  Ferdinando 
much  pain  and  Captain  William  this  mortification,  if  the  former 
could  have  met  Mr.  Matthew  Craddock  at  the  Exchange  in 
Ijondon  early  in  1637,  and  learned  from  him  some  facta  about 
Cleeves,  who  had  made  a  proposition  to  Craddock  so  question- 
able in  its  character  that  he  "  disavowed  for  having  aught  to  doe 
therein."  ^  Meantime  while  the  young  captain  was  attending  to 
his  duties  in  court  across  the  Atlantic  the  scandal-monger  was 
prospering  and  had  secured  from  Sir  Ferdinando,  January  27, 
1637,  a  patent  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres,  the  present 
site  of  Portland,  and  a  Joint  commission  with  John  Winthrop  to 
manage  his  affairs  in  New  England,  Cleeves  triumphant  sailed 
immediately  for  Maine,  and  reached  his  home  about  the  first  of 
June  ot   that  year,  where  having  first  got  possession  of  his  land 

>  M3S.  Court  BacordB. 

'  Letter,  Winslow  to  Winthrop,  September  11,  1643,  printed  in  Mr,  J.  F,  Baiter' 
"  George  Cleeye"  (Gorges  Society)  p.  L2t.  Mr.  Bailer'a  argument  that  bkia  ehftraoleriza- 
tlon,  wliioliwfla  Jointly  applied  to  CleeyeB  and  Morton  of  Merry-Mount,  "should  not  be 
allowed  to  prejndiee  ueagainstCleeve"  and  thatitwit  proliabiy  intended  (obit  Morton 
ralli«rtiian  Cleeresisau  Ingenious  t^t  ol  special  pleading  (Ibid.  p.  1^). 
Letler,  Gorges  to  Winthrop,  «ee  nol«  S.  p,  126. 

•  I.ettar,JennertoWtntlirop,April6,  1646. 

'  Letter,  Craddook  to  WiuthCDp,  Marcli  15, 1638. 
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(June  §),  hurried  off  to  Boston  to  enlist  the  support  of  Governor 
Winthrop  in  hia  behalf.*  But  the  Governor,  who  had  but  just 
received  a  letter  frota  Crad dock" relating  the  dealings  he  had  had 
with  Cleeves,  and  the  suspicions  he  had  of  his  sincerity,  was 
doubtless  glad  to  avail  himself  of  a  technical  flaw  in  the  author- 
ity conferred  on  himself  and  Cleeves.  Winthrop  says  that  the 
proposed  joint  coranaissiori  "  was  observed  as  a  matter  of  no  good 
discretion,  but  passed  in  silence.'"  Cleeves  however  was  not  a 
person  to  be  deterred  by  such  tiifles,  and  with  this  docamentary 
authority  from.  Gorges  in  his  possession  he  proceeded  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  chief  magistrate.' 

Captain  William  Gorges  was  recalled  home  in  disgrace  and  a 
"generall  discharge"  of  all  the  commissioners,  including  his 
faithful  servant  Richard  Vines,  was  made  by  Sir  Ferdinando.  ■ 
Thus  closed  the  short  and  unhuppy  administration  of  young 
Captain  Gorges,  who  held  his  first  council  March  25,  1636,  and 
before  midsummer  of  1687,  was  cashiered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
malicious  slanders  of  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  politician.* 

The  victory  of  Cleeves  was  but  ephemeral,  and  he  soon  fell  in 
the  good  opinion  of  Sir  Ferdinando  never  to  rise  again  while  the 
good  nobleman  lived.  Nevertheless  he  made  the  most  of  hia 
temporary  elevation  to  power.  John  Winter  writing  to  Tre- 
iawny  July  8,  1637,  on  business  of  the  plantation  at  Richmond 
island  says  in  speaking  of  current  public  affairs,  "  Syr  Ferdi- 
nando Georg  hath  made  Cleeves  governor  of  his  province  as 
he  reports,  now  he  thinkes  to  wind  all  men  to  his  wiU,"' 
and  Cleeves  openly  boasted  to  Winter  of  his  influence  with  Sir 
Ferdinando,  As  soon  as  Captain  William  Gorges  arrived  home, 
probably  in  the  middle  of  August.,  he  must  have  convinced  his 
uncle  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the  representations  of  Cleeves  about 
himself  and  associates.  Vines  and  others  had  already  protested 
in  "several!  letters  "  against  the  injustice  of  the  dismissal  of  the 
late  deputy  governor,  and  when  the  young  nephew  presented  his 
case  in  person,  the  deposition  of  the  exalted  adventurer'  was 

1  Winthrop,  Journal,  i,  KB.  '  Ibid. 

■  G-eoFge  Cleera  and  his  Timet,  p.  Tft, 

*  Ha  was  not  hers  probably  (m  Jane  30. 1637,  when  Vinca  s9  Joint  altomey  with  Oorgei 
for  the  eouneil  for  New  Engiand,  gave  posssBsion  of  certsin  land  to  John  Winter  the  fac- 
tor of  Trelawnr.  and  the  inference  ia  good  that  he  bad  gone  booie  prior  to  Ihat  date. 
(Trela.™ J  Papers,  106.) 

«  Trelttwny  Papers,  111. 
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soon  resolved  upon,  "  I  am  offended  with  myselfe,"  said  Gorges 
"  for  being  over  oreduloaa  of  another ;  neither  needes  it  seeme 
strange  it  should  bee  soe,  consider  ac Ion  being  had  to  the  sincer- 
ity of  one  and  the  fraude  of  others.'"  Ob  the  23d  of  August, 
1637,  Sir  Ferdinand©  wrote  to  Governor  Wintbrop  requesting 
him  to  see  that  Vines  and  his  former  officials  under  the  deposed 
administration  should  be  properly  vindicated  before  the  people, 
and  obtain  justice  against  the  slanders  of  Cleeves.  Richard 
Vines  was  at  the  same  time  reappointed  deputy  governor  as  he 
had  been  before  William  Gorges  held  the  ofBce,  and  George 
Cleeves  returned  to  his  plantation  at  Casco,  to  nurse  his  wrath 
and  plot  new  schemes  for  political  advancement.  In  a  previous 
pa_per  which  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  this  Society  on  the 
Plough  Patent  I  showed  how  his  "  subtill  head  "  developed  the 
startling  plan  of  dicing  up  the  dead  "  Plough  "  title  and  making 
it  the  means  of  again  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  province  for 
over  four  yeavs.^ 

'  Latter,  Gorgea  to  Winthrop,  see  note  3.  p.  126. 

'ColODEl  Aleiander  Rigby.  The  Plongh  Pateot  and  the  Prorincaof  Lygonia,  Fort- 
Isad  1S35.  Private  eijitiou  of  Bit;  copiea  printed  for  dlatributian,  repiiuted  ftam  th* 
Maine  "  Recorder." 
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A    TOPOGRAPHICAL    SURMISE. 

"NG  THE  HOUSES  OF  GORGES  AND  GODFREY  AT  TOEK,  ME. 


Bead  before  the  Maine  Bistorical  Society,  February  SO,  1390. 
BY    WILLIAM  M.   SARGENT. 

The  presence  of  an  ancient  foundation  within  the  confines  of 
this  title  gives  rise  to  speculation  as  to  its  builder  and  purpose. 
Mr.  Marshall  has,  and  Dr.  Banks  and  other  writers,  following  his 
dednetiona,  have,  argued  for  the  location  of  Governor  Edward 
Godfrey's  house,  "  the  first  ever  built "  in  York  in  this  vicinity ; 
their  location  of  it  somewhere  near  Godfrey's  Pond  and  Cove 
being  so  indefinite  as  to  confound  it  with  the  traces  of  a  perhaps 
earlier  occupancy  on  our  tract. 

On  pages  four  and  five  of  this  "Abstract,"  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  site  they  call  Godfrey's  came  to  Ann  Messant-Godfrey  by  mort- 
gage from  Rev,  Gteorge  Burdett ;  and  is  the  same  place  conveyed 
by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Shapleigh,  to  Raynes  (see  York  Deeds, 
iv,  20;  iii,  116  and  34).  This  was  where  she,  as  Godfrey's 
widow,  took  up  her  abode  after  the  failure  of  her  husband's 
title  to  his  homestead  on  the  north  side  of  York  nver.  It  was 
called  Mr.  Godfrey's  farm  only  by  the  old  custom  and  law  of 
coverture,  of  which  Mr.  Marshall,  from  his  written  deductions, 
seems  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  —  deductions  the  other  writers 
have  adopted  without  independent  research.  It  was  not  even 
invariably  thus  designated,  but  quite  oftener  the  other  way,  Mrs. 
Godfrey's.     (See  York  Deeds,  vi,  158  and  169 ;  ix,  11.) 

Godfrey's  deed  to  his  son  precisely  locates  his  residence  upon 
the  north  side.     (York  Deeds,  i,  4.) 

Godfrey's  own  language  shows  that  he  had  no  original  title  on 
the  south  side — "the  south  side  to  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  only 
the   north   side  to   himself   and   divers    Others  his   associates." 
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(Banks'  Edward  Godfrey,  page  48,  and  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
ix,  344.) 

Moreover,  whatever  title  Godfrey  had  to  land  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  except  by  coverture,  as  above,  was  to  two 
hundred  acres  by  an  alleged  deed  from  Vines,  as  Gorges'  agent ; 
(see  York  Deeds,  i,  4),  but  allowing  this  allegation  to  be  true, 
that  transfer  was  made  some  years  after  his  asserted  date  of 
building  the  earliest  habitation  and  the  laad  could  not  bare  been 
its  site ;  and  hie  conveyances  away  of  the  whole  of  this  tract  to 
Moore,  Adams  and  Doanell  without  any  mention  of  any  build- 
ings is  additional  proof  that  he  did  not  locate  upon  that  side  of 
the  river.  (Pages  82  and  83,  Banks'  Edward  Godfrey,  and  page 
378,  vol.  ix,  Maine  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  and  York  Deeds.) 

Besides  the  above  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that  Dr. 
Banks'  notes  on  pages  eleven*  and  twenty-one'  of  his  "Edward 
Godfrey"  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  tho  latter 
conolusively  proves,  by  the  surveyor's  return  in  1644,  that  God- 
frey's house  was  between  "  from  above  the  wolf-trap  to  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's"—  locations  well  known   to  be  on  the    north   side  of  the 

Having  thus  banished  beyond  these  titular  limits  the  most 
foi-midable  claimant,  and  the  one  who  has  hitherto  had  the  most 
supporters,  for  the  honor  of  selecting  this  early  site,  to  whom  is 
to  be  assigned  the  upraising  of  a  house,  that  from  its  remains, 
was  evidently  too  pretentious  and  too  grand  in  its  proportions 
for  the  work  of  any  of  the  poorer  fishermen  or  earlier  settlers? 
To  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Knight,  Lord 
Proprietor  of  the  Province  of  Maine. 

That  Gorges  had  a  house  —  a  sort  of  governmental  residence 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  beyond  all  question.  In  his 
"Instructions,"  the  second  set,  dated  March  10,  1639  (Court 
Records,  i,  88),  he  directs  "y' there  maybe  a  place  appointed 
for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  causes,  I  have  thought  to 
assigne  the  same  to  be  as  neare  as  may  be  in  the  midst  of  that 
parte  of  the  p'vince  w""  is  most  inhabited,  and  that  there  be  a 
house  built  for  tiiat  purpose  at  my  own  charge  if  it  cannot 
otherwise  be  setled,"  By  his  letter  fSainabury's  Calendar  of 
Colonial  Papers,  x,  55),  be  shows  that  his  house  had  been  com- 
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pleteil  during  the  next  year  ;  —  "Ashton,  28  Jany  1640,  Sir  Ferd 
Gorges  to  Sec,  Wiiidebank  —  Perceives  by  letters  received  from 
New  England  tliat  had  he  not  lately  [3  Apr.,  1639]  obtained  the 
grant  froni  the  King,  he  should  not  have  been  master  o£  more 
land  than  hia  house  stands  upon;  hia  title  to  the  rest  being  dis- 
puted by  one  and  the  other.  Shall  speed  in  his  resolution  to 
make  good  the  King's  grant,  but  does  not  purpose  to  take  ship- 
ping before  he  receives  commands." 

In  the  deed  to  the  "Maijor  &  Coality  of  Gorgeana"  (York 
Deeds,  iv,  46),  "y'  sd  sir  Fardlnd"  Gorges  house"  ia  located  with 
great  precision  between  "Poynt  Ingleby"  and  the  harbor  mouth 
on  "  a  Necke  of  Land  [then  and  now  called  Gorges'  Neck]  lijng 
at  the  Harbours  raouth  of  Gorgeana  aforesd,  on  the  South  side 
of  the  riuer  there." 

(Court  Records,  i,  141,  18  Oct.,  1647.)  "  Robert  Nanny  shall 
have  an  extent  upon  the  house  and  land  of  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  as  two  indifferent  men  shall  judge  it  untiU  his  debt  of 
aleaven  pounds  starling  be  payd," 

Now,  as,  in  the  progress  of  this  "  Title,"  the  grants  by  the  town 
of  York,  upon  Gorges'  Keck,  have  all  been  accounted  for  as  far 
west  as  up  to  Point  Ingleby  and  to  the  line  of  the  two  hundred 
acres  Godfrey  alleged  he  had  from  Vines,  and  as  that  grant  did 
not  include  any  house,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  Mr.  Allen 
ia  the  present  possessor  of  the  site  of  Gorges'  stately  house,  the 
first  and  only  feudal  manor  of  Maine. 

HoTE  jjT  Dn.  Chas.  E.  Bahks. 

Having  liad  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  evidence  presented  by  Mr. 
Sargent  on  the  location  of  the  Godfrey  house,  I  think  it  proper  to  say 
that  a  re-examination  of  the  matter  {as  published  in  my  monograph, 
printed  in  vol.  ix,  pp.  295-384,  of  the  Society's  CoUections),  has  convinced 
me  of  the  correctneass  of  Mr.  Sargent's  conclusions.  1  am  very  glad  to 
admit  my  error  tor  the  sake  of  histoiioal  truth,  and  hia  clear  and  logical 
presentation  of  the  case  leaves  but  little  more  for  me  to  say.  That 
little  ia  to  explain  that  the  statement  placing  Godfrey's  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river  was  based  upon  the  unq^ualified  report  of  the 
late  Hon.  N.  G.  Marshall  of  York,  of  whose  enthusiastic  and  open- 
hearted  interest  in  the  local  antiquities  of  the  old  town  so  many  of  us 
have  had  knowledge.  Being  unable  to  visit  the  locality,  aa  I  was  then 
residing  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  relied  on  Mr.  Marshall's  statement,  that 
by  local  tradition  and  legal  title  the  old  farm  of  Godfrey,  near  Godfrey's 
Pond  and  Cove,  could  he  shown  with  the  ruins  of  the  cellar.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Mr,  Marshall  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  his  error, 
which  under  all  circumstances  was  a  natural  one. 
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Bead  Wore  ike  Maine  Historical  Socielj/,  December  SS,  188Z. 
BY  EDWAED   H.   ELWELL. 

When,  after  an  agitation  extending  throngli  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  yeara,  the  District  of  Maine,  then  known  aa  the  "tliree 
Eastern  Counties,"  separated  itself  from  Massachueetta  and  set 
out  on  an  independent  career,  the  question  might  well  have 
arisen.  Has  she  among  her  sons,  men  capable  of  taking  the  new 
ship  of  state  out  of  port,  and  safely  guiding  her  over  the  untried 
waters  of  local  self-government  ?  For  move  than  a  century  and 
a  half  her  people  had  been  in  the  leading-strings  of  Massacha- 
setts,  and  although  they  had  contributed  their  full  share  of  able 
men  to  the  oouncile  of  the  state,  it  whs  thought  by  many  a  dan- 
gerous experiment  to  intrust  to  them  the  entire  management  of 
their  affairs.  Besides,  the  people  were  poor  and  dreaded  the 
expense  of  a  stiite  government.  It  was  estimated  that  the  whole 
cost  of  a  separate  government  would  be  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds,  and  this  was  enough  to  deter 
many  from  favoring  the  project ;  yet  there  were  krge-souled, 
patriotic  men  in  those  days.  In  the  debate,  a  citizen  of  Portland, 
very  zealous  in  the  cause  of  separation,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
objection  of  increased  expense,  replied  that  he  would  serve  as 
governor  two  yeara  for  nothing. 

When  the  time  came  governors  were  not  wanting.  The  new 
State  was  especially  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  the  three  men 
who  filled  the  executive  chair  during  the  first  decade  of  her 
existence.  Two  of  them  were  her  own  native  sons,  and  the 
third  was  not  surpassed  in  devotion  to  her  interests  by  either  of 
the  others.  The  three  form  a  trio  of  able  men,  diverse  in 
character  and  gifts,  but  one  in  patriotic  purpose, 

William  King,  the  man  of  affairs,  active,  energetic,  distin- 
guished in  the    legislatnre   of    Massachusetts  by  his   efforts    in 
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behalf  of  religions  freedom,  an  early  and  ardent  advocate  of  the 
separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts,  presiding  over  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  eonstitmion  of  the  new  state^bro  tight 
to  the  adrainiatration  of  her  affairs  a  wide  experience  in  prac- 
tical matters  of  business  as  well  as  of  legislation. 

Albion  K.  Parris,  the  jurist  and  administrator,  without  bril- 
liant talents,  but  a  man  of  great  industry,  promptness,  fidelity, 
sagacity,  and  so  courteous  in  manner  that  he  was  the  most  pop- 
ular man  of  his  day —  attested  at  this  hour  by  the  great  number 
of  citizens  bearing  as  their  front  initials  the  familiar  letters  A. 
K.  P.  —  succeeded  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  at  the  early  age  of 
thirtj'-three  years,  and  held  it  for  five  years  — a  longer  term  than 
that  of  any  other  of  our  chief  magistrates. 

Enoch  Lincoln,  the  scholar  and  statesman,  had  the  remarkable 
fortune  to  follow  Mr.  Parris  as  member  of  Congress  from  Oxford, 
to  take  his  place  in  the  town  of  Paris  when  he  left  it,  and  to  be 
his  successor  in  the  gubernatorial  chair  —  and  was  of  the  same 
age. 

It  is  of  the  last  of  these  three  eminent  men  that  I  purpose  to 
speak  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  Lincoln  differed  from  his  predeces- 
sors in  office  in  that,  while  not  falling  behind  them  in  the  man- 
agement of  practical  affairs,  and  in  devotion  to  public  interests, 
he  was  a  man  of  more  scholarly  attainments,  of  wider  reading, 
of  finer  sensibilities  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  society, 
possessing  in  short  some  sparks  of  the  divine  fire  of  genius.  My 
sketch  of  hia  life  must  necessarily  be  meager,  from  the  lack  of 
materials  at  hand.  Although  brief  notices  of  him  have  appeared 
in  the  publications  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  and  in  the 
cyclopedias,  no  complete  memoir  of  his  life  has  yet  been  written. 
He  died  more  than  h;ilf  a  century  ago,  and  those  yet  remaining 
who  remember  him  are  not  many.  In  this  paper  my  purpose  is 
rather  to  dwell  on  his  scholarly  attainments,  and  broad  and  lib- 
eral views,  than  to  sketch  his  public  career,  and  more  especially 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  poet,  and  probably  the 
first  to  publish  in  this  state  a  poem  of  considerable  length  and 
of  no  inconsiderable  merit. 

Enoch  Lincoln  came  of  distinguished  lineage.     He  was  one  of 
a  family  of  governors.     His  father,  Levi  Lincoln,  served  in  Jef-    - 
ferson's  cabinet  as   attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  was 
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lieutenant  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1807  and  1808,  and  on 
the  decease  of  Governor  Sullivan,  in  December  of  the  latter  year, 
be  discharged  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  from  that  time  till 
the  following  May.  Enoch's  elder  brother,  Levi  Lincoln,  jr. — 
six  years  his  senior  — an  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  was  in 
1825  selected  by  both  the  political  parties  in  Massachusetta  as 
their  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  and  was  elected  with 
great  unanimity  by  the  people.  In  1834,  he  was  elected  repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  serving  three  terms. 

Enoch  Lincoln,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  in  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  December  28, 1788.  He  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Levi  Lincoln.  Entering  the  sophomore  class  of  Harvard 
College  in  1806,  he  auhsequtntly  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Bowdoin  College,  studied  law  with  his  brother 
Levi,  at  Worcester,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1811. 
He  began  practice  in  Salem,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  practiced  with  considerable  reputation,  but  in 
1812  removed  to  Fry e burg  in  Maine. 

The  choice  of  a  remote  inland  village,  on  what  might  be  said 
to  be  the  border  of  civilization,  as  the  starting-point  of  his  pro- 
fessional career,  may  at  this  day  seem  a  little  strange.  But  it  ia 
to  be  remembered  that  at  that  period,  before  the  railroad  had 
concentrated  nearly  all  social  and  professional  life  in  a  few  great 
centers,  such  villages  as  Fryeburg  had  a  local  importance  far 
exceeding  that  which  they  possess  today.  Besides,  Fryeburg 
was  comparatively  an  old  and  interesting  town.  It  had  been  in- 
corporated as  early  as  1777,  and  had  been  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  memorable  and  important  combats  with  the  Indians 
which  ever  took  place  in  our  state.  It  ia  not  improbable  that 
this  fact  had  some  influence  with  the  yonng  lawyer  in  determin- 
ing his  choice  of  residence,  since  he  ever  took  great  interest  in 
all  that  related  to  the  aborigines  of  our  state,  and  made  the  study 
of  their  eustoma  and  languages  one  of  the  chief  pursuits  of  his 
leisure  hours.  Fryeburg  has  had  the  distinction  of  nuriibering 
Daniel  Webster  among  the  preceptors  of  her  famous  academy ; 
she  has  given  the  state  many  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  the  Fessendens  and  John  W.  Dana,  governor  of  the 
state  from  1847  to  1850  ;  but  it  may  be  accounted  not  the  least 
among  her  claims  to  consideration  that  it  was  amid  her  beautiful 
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scenery  that  our  poet-governor  conceived  and  executed  his  poem 
of  "The  VUlage."  It  is  her  scenery  that  is  described  in  thia 
poem,  and  its  pictures  of  rural  life  are  drawn  from  the  pursuita 
and  occupations  of  her  people. 

As  a  young  practitioner,  just  entering  upon  his  career  at  the 
bar,  Mr.  Lincoln,  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  would  not  unlike- 
ly have  much  leisure  upon  his  hands.  With  his  studious  habits 
these  hours  could  not  be  idly  spent,  and  he  made  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  still  remaining  in  the  Deighborhood,  the  subject  of 
his  researches.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend  some  weeks  or 
months  in  each  year  rambling  in  the  woods,  and  holding  eon- 
verse  with  nature  and  her  simple  children.  His  hatred  of 
oppression  led  him  to  sympathize  witb  the  Indian  in  his  fallen 
condition,  and  he  spent  much  time  in  collecting  all  those  objects 
and  documents,  which  might  throw  light  upon  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, habits  and  dispositions  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  soil. 
His  study  bore  testimony  to  his  zeal  in  this  direction,  being  orna- 
mented with  the  branching  antlers  of  the  moose,  the  caribou, 
and  the  deer,  with  a  map  of  the  Umbagog  lakes  drawn  on  birch 
bark  by  one  of  the  natives,  over  which  hung  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  an  Indian  chief.  While  residing  at  Fryeburg  he  deliv- 
ered a  poem  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  fight  at  Love- 
weil's  pond,  and  he  also  made  an  imitation  of  a  Penobscot  song 
in  welcome  of  the  French,  whom  he  always  considered  to  have 
been  the  truest  friends  of  the  Indians, 

But  that  while  thus  pursuing  his  favorite  studies,  and  dallying 
■with  the  muse  of  poetry,  he  did  not  neglect  his  professional  duties 
,  and  op ])ort unities,  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  he  soon  gained 
a  prominent  position  at  the  bar,  and  was  thought  of  as  a  suitable 
person  to  be  sent  to  Congress,  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  the 
shire  town  of  Paris,  and  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  county, 
promised  to  send  him  to  Congress,  if  he  would  take  up  his  res- 
idence in  that  town.  However  thia  may  be,  he  removed  to  Pai'is 
in  1817,  and  March  16,  1818,  was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  Hon.  Albion  K.  Parris,  wlio  had  been 
appointed  judge  of  the  Foiled  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of    Maine, 

Paris  was  at  that  time  a  village  of  local  importance,  and  not 
without  attractions  of  scenery  and  society.       Yet,  although  he 
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estended  his  professional  practice  and  reputation  while  living 
there,  it  seems  not  to  have  had  the  charm  for  him  which  Fi'ye- 
burg  possessed.  In  a  letter  written  at  Paris,  May  9,  1819,  he 
says:  —  "I  have  long  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Frye- 
burg,  to  which  I  remain  as  much  attached,  and  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  I  retaia  as  partial  recollections  as  when  I 
left  it  for  a  place  which  will  never  be  a  home  to  me."  Mr, 
Xincoln  some  time  after  removed  to  Portland,  though  at  what 
precise  date  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain, 

Mr.  Lincoln  served  eight  years  in  Congress,  viz.,  1818  and  1819, 
the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Parris;  then  three  full  terms,  1819  to 
1825,  and  also  1825  and  1826,  when  he  resigned  because  of  his 
election  as  governor  of  Maine  to  commence  January,  1827.  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  trace  his  congressional  career, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  records  of  Congress  would 
show  that  he  performed  with  ability  his  fall  share  of  legislative 
labors.  Certain  it  is  that  his  congressional  career  brought  him 
into  such  prominence  in  his  own  state,  that  in  1826,  ;he  was 
chosen  with  great  unanimity  to  succeed  so  popular  a  governor  as 
Albion  K.  Parris,  and  this  before  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  years.  He  was  twice  re-elected,  serving  from  1826 
until  1829. 

As  governor  of  the  state,  he  was  distinguished  by  a  zealous 
devotion  to  its  interests,  and  the  scholarly  character  of  his  state 
papers.  Hia  messages  were  noted  for  their  suggestiveness,  point, 
brevity  and  good  taste.  One  of  his  Thanksgiving  proclamations 
■was  so  brief  and  comprehensive,  and  was  so  popular,  that  it  was 
printed  on  satin  by  his  admirers  for  preservation. 

During  Mr.  Lincoln's  administration  as  governor,  the  question 
of  the  northeastern  boundary  of  our  state  acquired  serious  and 
alarming  dimensions.  He  vindic.ited  the  rights  of  the  state  to 
the  territory  in  question  with  great  enei^y  and  earnestness. 
He  took  strong  state  sovereignty  ground,  boldly  and  decidedly 
denying  the  right  of  the  national  government  to  cede  any  portion 
of  the  territory  of  the  state  without  its  consent.  Had  his  coun- 
sels prevailed,  the  historian  of  Maine  would  have  had  no  such 
chapter  of  concessions,  submissions  and  humiliation  to  record  as 
that  written  by  another  governor  of  Maine  —  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  society  —  and  printed  in  the  eighth  volume  of 
its  collections. 
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Goyernor  Liiicolo  appointed  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Daveis  of 
Portland  a  commiasioner  to  New  Brunswick,  on  the  subject  of 
eneroachmenta  by  the  Provincials  on  the  territory  pf  Maine,  and 
of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  John  Baker,  a  citizen  of  the 
state.  I  have  here  an  autograph  letter  of  Governor  Lincoln 
giving  instructions  to  Mr.  Daveis  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  com- 
Uiider  date  of  Portland,  November  4, 1827,  he  writes ;  — 


Deab  Sir; — I  am  bo  anxious  that  you  shall  not  leave  Wew  Brunswick 
without  presenting  to  the  government  of  that  provinoe  the  views  enter- 
tained by  tliia  state  in  regard  to  the  objects  of  your  commission,  that  I 
write  specially  to  request  you,  if  no  more  suitable  opportunity  shall 
occur,  to  exhibit  those  views  at  large,  in  conformity  to  the  facts  yon  may 
ascertain,  and  the  principles  we  have  settled  in  our  minds  in  various 
conferences  as  to  the  merits  of  our  cause,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial. 
This  will  preclude  all  future  pretense  of  acquiescence  in  the  foreign  occu- 
pation or  jnrisdjction  by  which,  it  is  feared,  that  the  wrongs  which  are 
growing  may  be  expected  to  ripen  into  rights. 

It  will  be  seen  here  how  careful  the  governor  was  to  forestall 
any  claim  of  acquiescence  in  the  pretentions  of  New  Brunswick 
to  jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  our  soil,  and  we  may  also 
notice  the  pithinesn  of  the  phrase,  "it  is  feared  that  the  wrongs 
which  are  growing  may  be  expected  to  ripen  into  rights."  This 
mission  resulted  in  an  able  report  by  Mr.  Daveia  in  January, 
1828,  and  brought  about  a  change  in  the  practice  of  the  provin- 
cial goverTiment. 

Governor  Lincoln  gave  much  attention  to  the  subjects  of 
internal  improvement,  and  of  education,  pressing  them  upon  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  in  communications  always  filied  with 
appropriate  suggestions,  and  recommendations.  Even  at  that 
early  day  a  road  to  Canada  was  anticipated  in  an  able  report 
made  by  the  Hon.  George  Evans.  It  was  during  Governor  Lin- 
coln's administration  also,  that  Capitol  Hill  in  Augusta,  was 
determined  on  as  the  future  site  of  the  capitol,  at  a  session  of 
the  governor  and  council  held  at  Augusta  in  June,  1827. 

But  while  thus  devoting  himself,  with  a  high  sense  of  duty,  to 
the  interests  of  the  state.  Governor  Lincoln  looked  forward  to  a 
period  of  retirement  in  which  he  cou!d  indulge  in  pursuits  more 
congenial  to  his  scholarly  tastes.  Before  completing  his  last 
gubernatorial  term,  he  declined  being  again  a  candidate,  desiring 
to  devote  his  time  to  agriculture,  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and 
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the  natural  aciencGa,  and  to  literary  avocations,  especially  to  the 
completion  of  a  work  on  the  history,  resources  and  policy  of 
Maine,  for  which  he  had  collected  many  materials.  He  had  also 
in  view  a  woik  on  the  language  and  history  of  the  aboriginal 
inhahitants  of  the  stnte,  a  specimen  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  collections  of  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  In  this  learned  paper  Mr.  Lincoln  points  out  the  beau- 
ties of  the  Indian  languages  spoken  in  Maine,  showinL;  that  they 
had  an  unbounded  susceptibility  of  composition,  which  rendered 
them  copious  and  expressive.  They  did  not  suffer  their  language 
to  be  corrupted  or  changed,  adopting  no  words  from  the  Englibh 
or  French,  but  forming  words  from  domestic  materials  to  expiess 
objects  which  they  had  never  seen.  Thus  they  had  their  Indian 
names  for  elephant,  lion,  and  a  great  diversity  of  objects, 
unknown  to  them,  except  through  the  medium  of  verbal  or 
pictured  representation. 

But  it  was  not  permitted  Mr.  Lincoln  to  complete  the  chosen 
labors  of  his  leisure  hours.  During  the  last  year  of  his  term  as 
governor  hia  health  began  to  fail.  In  the  month  of  July  of  that 
year,  1829,  he  delivered  an  oration  at  the  ceremony  of  laying 
the  cornerstone  of  the  capitol,  at  Augusta,  In  the  following 
October  he  was  again  called  to  Augusta  to  deliver  an  address  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Cony  Female  Academy,  This  was  hia 
last  public  performance.  I  find  in  the  "  Yankee  and  Boston  Lit- 
erary Gazette"  —  John  Keal's  paper  —  so  full  and  interesting  an 
account  of  his  last  hours  that  I  venture  to  introduce  it  here; — 

"  He  left  Portland  with  a  belief  that  he  should  not  return.  He 
said  so  and  repeated  it,  as  he  stood  on  the  Boor  of  his  room  pre- 
paring to  go  and  playing  with  a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  had 
suffered  to  drop  twice  without  perceiving  it,  'I  am  very  weak,' 
said  he, 'my  strength  is  leaving — I  do  not  expect  to  return,' 
This  was  uttered  with  striking  solemnity,  and  the  impression  will 
never  depart  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  heard  it.  On 
his  arrival  at  Augusta,  whither  he  had  gone  to  deliver  an  address 
before  the  children  of  the  Oony  Female  Academy,  he  men- 
tioned two  or  three  times  that  he  had  come  to  die  there;  and 
when  his  friends  gathered  about  him,  and  reminded  him  of  the 
state  of  his  health,  and  begged  him  to  forbear,  he  said,  in  his 
mild,  firm  way,  'It  is  my  duty.'     Afterward,  he  alluded  to  hia 
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mother,  an  extraordinary  womaa  who  had  'left  him'  suddenly 
but  a  few  weeks  before ;  and  it  was  evident  from  hw  behavior, 
even  more  than  by  his  language,  that  her  sudden  death  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  him.  He  was  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  belief, 
that  as  he  owed  so  much  to  his  mother,  he  owed  it  to  ber  memory 
by  the  last  of  his  public  acis  to  impress  the  future  mothers  of 
our  country  with  a  becoming  sense  of  their  own  value.  On  the 
day  when  he  delivered  the  address,  he  had  been  quite  unwell 
before  lie  made  the  attempt ;  during  the  delivery  he  gi'ew  so  ill 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down,  and  after  it  was  delivered  he 
went  straightway  to  bed — the  bed  of  death.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  death,  after  he  knew  that  death  was  inevitable ;  nor  was  he 
afraid  of  it  before,  properly  speaking,  though  he  would  have 
resisted  the  approach  and  avoided  the  presence  of  unworthy 
danger,  like  every  rational  man,  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  so. 
He  conversed  on  the  subject  hour  by  hour,  and  with  perfect 
composure — nay,  with  a  sort  of  strange,  mournful  pleasantry; 
for  it  80  happened  that  one  day,  as  be  and  Gen.  Cony,  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  state,  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend, 
were  silting  together,  he  remarked  that  he  should  have  to  stay ' 
with  him ;  to  which  the  general,  who  had  no  idea  of  his  danger, 
and  who  saw  nothing  in  the  observation  but  a  desire  to  converse 
on  a  favorite  though  dangerous  theme,  replied,  'Well,  well, 
governor,  we  can  give  you  a  good  tomb  here.'  The  next  day,  or 
the  day  after,  finding  that  he  could  keep  no  food  upon  his 
stomach,  not  even  a  light  broth,  the  governor  turned  to  the 
general's  wife,  as  she  sat  near,  and  said  with  a  smile  which 
never  quite  abandoned  his  mouth, 'Well,  madam,  I  believe  I 
shall  have  to  accept  your  husband's  invitation.' 

"But  one  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  that  attended 
his  death  was  this  :  —  During  the  whole  of  his  delirium,  he  never 
uttered  an  equivocal  sentiment  nor  an  improper  word.  Nay 
more,  he  never  lost  eight  of  his  own  personal  dignity,  nor  of 
what  he  owed  as  a  man  to  the  presence  of  a  female ;  for  in  his 
fiercest  paroxysms,  he  would  suddenly  recollect  himself  so  far  as 
to  wrestle  down  with  over-mastering  power,  the  spirit  that  shook 
him,  and  apologize  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman  for  the  unhap- 
py '  hallucination,'  as  he  termed  it,  by  which  he  had  been  par- 
tially subdued. 
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"  On  one  occasion  he  insisted  on  getting  up.  The  general 
remonstrated  with  him  and  urged  him  to  lie  down.  But  he 
refused;  he  could  not  be  controlled.  'You  may  have  the  phy- 
sical superiority,'  said  he,  '  but  you  shall  not  control  my  mind,' 
The  general  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  argae  with  him  in  the  usual 
way.  '  Governor,'  said  he,  '  you  are  a  philosopher,  and  will  not 
contend  with  what  is  inevitable.'  The  poor,  delirious  man 
looked  at  him,  smiled  faintly,  and  lay  down  Vik&  a  child  at  the 
bidding  of  its  mother.  And  not  long  before  he  breathed  his  last, 
as  an  elder  son  of  the  general  sat  watching  by  him,  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  get  up.  The  young  man  argued  with  him,  and 
putting  his  hand  upon  bis  shoulder,  told  him  he  must  lie  down, 
'Must,  there  is  no  eucii  word  for  me.  I  will  not  be  controlled, 
sir.'  'But,'  continued  the  other,  alarmed  at  the  probable  con- 
sequences, '  I  entreat  you,  I  beg  of  you  to  lie  down.'  '  Oh,'  said 
the  governor,  'that  is  another  affair;  that  is  talking  rationally;' 
and  he  lay  down,  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter,  although 
unquestionably  delirious  at  the  time. 

"  These  facts  are  not  mentioned  lightly  —  they  help  to  show  the 
man's  character;  he  would  not  be  dealt  with  by  anybody,  nor 
anything,  to  the  abridgement  of  his  liberty.  Ko  outrage  affected 
him  in  health  like  that  of  one  person  daring  to  exercise  improper 
dominion  over  another.  And  weak  though  he  was  —  a  small  man 
of  a  slight  frame  —  he  would  have  resisted  even  to  death  the 
oppression  of  brute  force  over  anybody. 

"  But  the  last  scene  of  all  was  yet  more  striking.  He  addressed 
the  troops  in  eloquent  and  powerful  language,  though  it  was  ' 
occasionally  incoherent;  and  the  last  words  be  spoke  were  — 
'  Gentlemen,  I  call  you  all  to  witness  that  I  die  in  the  presence 
of  Franklin ; '  after  which  he  appeared  to  forget  himself,  to  sink 
into  a  lethargy,  and  then  he  revived  and  added,  as  if  communing 
with  a  congress  of  shadows,  'A sabred  and  solemn  scene.'  And 
with  this,  the  spirit  of  the  sufferer  prepared  for  departure,  and 
his  last  hour  was  an  hour  of  untroubled  sleep." 

Governor  Lincoln  died  Oct.  8,  1829,  having  nearly  completed 

his  forty-first  year.    He  was  never  married.    He  was  buried  with 

public  honors  on  the  grounds  fronting  the  capitol  at  Augusta, 

where  his  remains  still  repose. 

Governor  Lincoln  was  possessed  of  a  gifted  and  well-endowed 
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mind,  and  the  genial  qualitie=i  of  a  universally  benevolent  and 
fervently  affectionate  heart.  A  striking  characteristic  was  his 
hatred  of  oppression.  Though  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle 
disposition,  he  was  aroused  to  indignation  by  any  injustice  or 
tyranny,  no  matter  how  it  wae  protected  by  law  or  usage.  As 
has  been  well  said  of  him,  "  He  was  the  advocate  of  as  entire 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  aa  human  society  can  endure." 

He  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  him  in  social  life  as  being 
very  agreeable,  dignified  and  entertaining.  He  inspired  all  who 
became  acquainted  with  him  with  an  exalted  opinion  of  his  char- 
acter. An  aged  lady  who  knew  him  in  her  youth,  gives  me  a 
little  incident  of  his  life,  which  illustrates  the  benevolence  of  hia 
heart.  "Mr.  I,incoln  was  traveling  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
through  some  of  the  then  remote  places,  and  not  feeling  quite 
certain  that  he  was  in  the  right  way  to  the  place  of  his  destina- 
tion, he  inquired  of  a  small  boy  whom  he  took  to  be  not  over  six 
or  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  out,  ax  in  band,  chopping  one  of 
the  logs  of  a  foimidable  looking  pile  of  wood.  'My  little  lad,' 
Baid  be, '  can  you  tell  me  if  I  am  on  the  direct  ra^d  to  the  town 

of where  Mr,  W.  resides?'       'Yes,  sir,'   and  the  little 

fellow  answered  all  the  questions  promptly  and  with  more  than 
usual  self-reliance,  for  one  of  his  years.  Mr.  Lincoln  thanked 
him,  and  said, '  Now  will  you  tell  me  your  name  ? '  '  He  looked 
at  me  with  a  penetration  that  belonged  to  older  years,  and  said 
unhesitatingly,  "  My  name  is  Levi  Lincoln  Osgood,  sir.  I  was 
named  for  one  of  the  governors  of  Massachusetts."  Mr.  Lin- 
coin  said,  while  relating  the  above, '  For  a  moment  I  was  almost 
in  doubt  as  to  my  sense  of  hearing  correctly.'  Mr.  Lincoln  took 
from  his  pocket  a  coined  dollar,  handed  it  to  the  boy,  and 
said, 'Tell  your  father  I  shall  come  this  way  again,  and  if  he  will 
let  me,  I  will  put  you  in  a  school,  you  are  such  a  smart  boy. 
The  boy  took  off  bis  hat,  bowed,  and  thanked  me,  and,'  adds 
Mr.  Lincoln,  '  I  started  on  my  way,  leaving  him  running  to  the 
bouse  to  tell  his  father.  I  have  since  put  the  boy  in  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  New  Hampshire,  and  ho  bids  fair  to  be  an  honor 
to  the  school.'    That  boy  may  be  living  now. " 

A  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  was  his 
enthusiastic  love  of  rural  nature.  This  led  him,  while  residing  at 
Fryeburg,  to  visit  the  retired  haunts  of  the  aborigines,  and  make 
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acquaintance  with  the  liageriag  retanants  of  the  large  and  power- 
fnl  tribe  that  once  occupied  that  beautiful  region  of  country. 

It  was  the  charm  of  this  varied  scenery  that  inspired  him  to 
the  composition  of  the  poem  entitled  "The  Village,"  which  was 
published  in  Portland,  by  Edward  Little  &  Co.,  in  1816.  It  ia  a 
descriptive  and  didactic  poem  of  more  than  two  thousand  lines, 
written  in  the  heroic  measure,  and  marked  by  smoothness  ol 
versification  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  One  detects  at  times 
an  echo  of  Pope  in  the  structure  of  the  lines,  and  the  influence 
of  the  author's  classical  studies  is  evident  throughout.  Though 
professedly  descriptive  of  rural  scenes,  the  local  coloring  is  not 
strong,  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  poem  being  devoted  to 
general  views  of  society  and  mankind  at  large.  It  would  appear 
that  the  poet  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  eketcbing  the  scenery 
and  the  conditions  of  society  around  him,  but  not  finding  the 
task  congenial,  gladly  launched  out  into  general  discourse  on 
hum'an  nature  and  the  various  classes  of  society.  He  apologizes 
in  his  preface  for  this  divergence  from  his  theme,  and  the  difEuse- 
aess  with  which  it  ia  pursued,  alleging  that  the  vocations  of 
business  had  prevented  his  filling  out  the  poem  in  those  propor- 
tions which  were  necessary  to  complete  its  plan.  His  mind  nat- 
urally expanded  to  wide  views  of  human  nature,  as  seen  in  the 
light  of  history,  rather  than  confined  itself  to  minute  observation 
of  the  conditions  of  life  around  him.  With  all  his  love  of  nature 
he  went  rather  to  books  than  to  personal  observation  and  expe- 
rience, for  the  materials  of  his  verse.  This  is  seen  in  the  copious 
appendix  which  takes  rather  the  form  of  essays  than  of  notes, 
consisting  of  three  parts,  the  first  of  which  ia  devoted  to  a  history 
of  slavery,  the  second  to  a  learned  review  of  lawyers,  the  princi- 
ples of  eriminal  law,  and  the  modes  of  punishment  in  different 
countries,  and  the  third  to  a  dissertation  on  religious  persecu- 
tion, These  essays  show  the  results  of  wide  reading,  and  the 
infiuence  of  classical  studies,  the  experiences  of  Greece  and  Rome 
being  constantly  cited. 

Wiiat  is  most  remarkable  about  the  poem  is  its  advanced  senti- 
ments on  all  humane  subjects.  As  regards  slavery,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians,  the  education  of  women,  and  the  ill-treatment 
of  brutes,  the  poem  is  far  in  advance  of  the  views  generally 
held  when  it  waa  published,  seventy-four  years  ago,  and  antici- 
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pates  many  of  the  reformatory  and  humane  movements  of  oar 
day.  It  18  something  of  a  surprise  withal  to  find  this  yoang 
man,  notwithstanding  his  inexperience  of  the  ways  of  life,  dealing 
so  caustically  with  the  faults  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
betraying  no  little  knowledge  of  the  crooked  courses  pursued  by 
many  of  tbeir  members.  He  has  considerable  power  of  satire, 
and  a  noble  scorn  of  all  that  is  low,  mean,  or  oppressive  of  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  humble.  He  holds  up  a  high  standard 
throughout,  and  is  ever  true  to  the  highest  convictions  of  truth 
and  duty. 

The  poem   opens   with  a    description   of    White  Mountain 
scenery :  — 

Eai^e  upon  range,  sublimely  pil'd  on  high, 

Yon  lofty  mountains  prop  the  incumbent  sky. 

Snob  countless  tops.asoend,  so  vast  the  heap, 

As  if,  when  gushed  the  deluge  from  the  deep, 

The  rushing  torrents  wrecked  the  guilty  world. 

And  all  the  rocky  fragments  tidther  whirl' d. 

Prom  the  description  of  nature,  the  poet  passes  to   consider 

the  happy  state  of  the  Pequakets  before  the  invasion  of  the 

white  man :  — 

The  nation's  boast,  in  undisturbed  repose, 
Fequaket,  then  thy  numerous  wigwams  rose. 
Thy  active  liunters,  arm'd  with  bow  and  spear. 
The  stately  moose  pursued  and  bounding  deor. 
For  howling  wolves  contrived  the  secret  snare. 
Or  trapped  the  sable,  or  waylaid  the  bear. 
The  native  traits  of  the  Indians  are  thus  sketched :  — 
Bude  was  the  savage,  but  to  friendship  true. 
No  fickle  change  his  fli'd  affeetions  knew : 
In  hatred  rum,  a  fierce  and  fearless  foe. 
He  owned  no  umpires  but  hia  spear  and  bow. 
The  warwhoop's  discord  was  his  soul's  delight, 
His  eye's  first  joy  the  slaughter  of  the  fight. 
The  savage  tortures  inflicted  on  his  enemies  are  described  in 
these  strong  lines  :  — 

Sullen  and  sad  the  captive  victims  go. 
To  meet  the  direst  ills,  the  deepest  woe, 
The  soofBng  insults,  the  triumphant  yell. 
Each  mode  of  suffering,  and  each, pain  of  helL 
The  cruel  conqueror  dreadful  vengeance  takes; 
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Midst  torturing  fires  he  binds  tbem  to  tlie  stakes. 
Tears  off  tlieir  flesh,  cuts  circlets  round  their  joints. 
Lights  all  their  frames  with  slowly  burning  points, 
Plucks  out  their  uails,  bruises  their  feet  with  atones. 
Gashes  their  bodies,  dislocates  their  bones, 
Pinches  their  naked  nerves,  and  torture  plies. 
Till,  aU  one  wound,  each  mangled  sufferer  dies. 
Te,  too,  my  countrymen,  such  ills  have  borne, 
And,  captives,  thus  by  earthly  fiends  been  torn. 
At  scenes  like  these  must  tender  Pity  weep, 
And  heartfelt  execrations,  harsh  and  deep, 
From  Indignation's  swelling  bosom  burst. 
Chieftains,  for  these,  be  all  your  tribes  accuwt 
But  the  poet's  sense  of  justice  will  not  permit  him  to  atop 
here  without  presenting  the  other  side  of  the  picture.     Immedi- 
ately he  sees,  "from  the  grave  beyond  the  neighboring  plain," 
—  an  angry  sachem's  rising  shade, 
In  ancient  dress  and  warlike  arms  arrayed, 
and   bursting  into  a  lyrical   strain,  thus  gives  voice  to  the  red 
man's  complaint  and  defense :  — 

Te  spoilers  of  all  that  the  red  man  possessed, 
Why  disturb  ye  my  shade  in  the  peace  of  the  grave  ? 

In  the  region  of  spirits  why  trouble  my  rest, 
And  blacken  the  fame  of  the  great  and  the  brave  ? 

When  ye  came  o'er  the  big  roUing  waters  afar. 

We  received  you  as  brothers  and  gave  you  our  food  ; 

But  ye  burst  on  our  heads  with  your  thunders  of  war. 
Ye  plundered  our  wigwams  and  drank  of  our  blood. 

Te  robbed  from  our  hunters  the  wilds  of  their  game. 
With  our  wives  and  our  children  ye  drove  us  away. 

To  our  chiefs  with  the  furies  of  discord  ye  came. 
And  incited  our  tribes  on  each  other  to  prey. 

Ye  never  with  us  from  the  calumet  smoked, 
Nor  the  sagamite  feast  of  our  friendship  partook, 

Te  white  men,  complain  not  of  ills  you  provoked, 
For  our  laws  and  our  customs  we  never  forsook. 

Passing  from  savage  man  to  nature,  the  poet  next  describes 
"  the  tall,  straight  pines,"  which  in  his  day  "appeared  on  every 
side,"  pictures  the  lumberman  going  forth  to  his  camp ;  — 

His  couch  the  hemlock  twigs,  his  household  ware 

A  jng  and  basket  filled  with  simplest  fare  ; 
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calls  on  those  who  "  indulge  in  indolence  and  ease,"  to  — ■ 
ObeerTe  hia  frugal  board,  he  wise  at  lengtb, 
And  gain,  lihe  him,  from  temperance,  health  and  strength. 
Then  follows  the  hardy  settler,  lifting  his  as  not  against  the 
pines  alone,  but  striking  alike  unsparingly  on  all,   and  clearing 
the  cumbered  land :  — 

And  last  the  bonfires  biwn,  the  boughs  consume. 
And  spreading  dames  the  hemisphere  iliume. 
Turning  from  the  lordly  pine,  the  poet  pays  his  tribute  to  the 
maple,  as  the  queen  of  the  wood :  — 

More  sacred  than  the  Thunderer's  chosen  oak. 
Let  not  the  maple  feel  the  woudman^e  stroke. 
Fair  maple  t  honors  purer  far  are  thine 
Than  Venus'  myrtle  yields,  or  Bacchus'  Tine  ; 
Minerva's  olive,  consecrated  tree. 
Deserves  not  half  the  liomage  due  to  thee  ; 
The  queen  of  trees,  thou  proudly  tower's!  on  high, 
Yet  wave  thy  limbs  in  graj;eful  pliajicy. 
By  a  curious  association  of  ideas,  the  contemplation   of  the 
maple  leads  the  poet  to  consider  the  sin  of  slavery ;  — 
Fair  maple] !  let  thy  leaves  my  brow  surround, 
And  laurel  wreaths  I  trample  on  the  ground. 
The  suffering  Hegro  in  West  Indian  isles, 
Sooth'd  at  thy  name,  amid  his  sorrow  smUes, 
Hope's  cheering  rays  dispel  his  gloomy  care. 
And  tinge  with  dawning  light  his  deep  despair. 
Do  not  our  soil  and  frosty  clime  insure 
Sweets  as  salubrious,  exquisite  and  pure, 
As  those  which  burning  suns,  or  humid  air 
With  swarming  insects  filled,  and  slaves  prepare  ? 
Tliey  do  1    Our  blest  New  England's  fruitful  soil 
Requires  no  culture  by  a  servile  toil : 
No  master's  torturing  lash  offends  the  ear. 
No  slave  is  now,  nor  ever  shall  be,  here. 
Our  poet  is  now  fairly  launched  on  a  theme  which  arouses  his 
hottest  indignation.     His  hatred  of  oppression  blazes  forth    in 
every  line.     He  loses  eight  altogether  of  the  scenery  of   the  Saco, 
forgets  the  avowed  subject  of  his  verse,  and  ransacks  all  history 
to    afford   materials  for  his   picture   of  "  man's   inhumanity   to 
man."    These  are  mostly  accumulated  in  the  appendix,  but  they 
appear  also  In  his  verse ;  — 
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O'er  slavery's  pli^ues,  ye  happy  freeman,  pause, 

And  learn  to  love  your  country  and  its  laws. 

See  how  oppression,  ever  since  the  flood, 

Has  filled  the  earth  with  tears  and  groans  and  blood  ; 

See  the  poor  Negro,  happy  in  his  home  ; 

Observe  the  man-thieves  through  his  country  roam  ; 

Behold  him  seized,  from  wife  and  children  borne, 

Prom  country,  freedom,  friends,  forever  torn, 

Tok'd  like  the  ox,  and  forced  through  burning  sands. 

To  seek  the  distant  shore,  o'  er  desert  lands. 

Then,  with  some  hundred  kidnapp'd  wretches  more, 

Stowed  in  to  fill  the  noisome  vessel's  store. 

Resolved  on  death,  in  sullen,  fierce  despair, 

He  strives  by  suicide  to  end  his  care  ; 

But  watchful  keepers  guard  from  that  relief, 

And  save  his  hated  life  for  deeper  grief, 

For  other  tyrants,  other  modes  of  pain, 

For  trade  and  traffic,  —  anything  for  gain. 

The  poet  then  turna  to  the  experience  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  he  utters  the  following  prophetic  ■warning  which  has  been  so 
amply  fulfilled  in  our  day  :  — 

Avenging  Justice  follows  aft«r  crime, 
And  sure  o'ertakes  it  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
Oppressed  humanity  its  chains  will  spurn. 
And  meanest  slaves  upon  their  tyrants  tunu 

Should  lawless  Bule,  aspiring  here  to  reign. 
Fair  Freedom's  holy  empire  dare  profane, 
Thus  o'er  our  fields  would  rush  the  crimson  fiood, 
And  every  spot  be  drenched  with  tides  of  blood. 
Turning  to  the  appendix,  we  find  him  thus  pleading  the  cause 
oftlie  Negro:  —  "But   they  are   men,  and   no   plea   of  private 
advantage  or  public  policy  can  justify  their  enslavement,  or 
palliate  the  enormities  committed  in  stealing  them  from  their 
native  country,  subduing   them  to  obedience,  and  working  them 
as  if  they  were  beasts  in  human  shape.  ...  It  is  idle  to  talk  of 
legal  restraints  upon  men  whose   crimes  are  witnessed  only  by 
accomplices  or  sufferers,  of  the  former  of  whom  the   testimony 
would  be  evasive  through  interest  and  corruption,  of  the  latter, 
excluded  by  law.    Indeed  when  you  have  given  power,  you  will 
legislate  in  vain  about  its  exercise,  and  if  you  tolerate  servitude, 
you  cannot  separate  from  it  the  hoiTors  of  barbarous  tyranny." 
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These  are  true  and  forceful  words,  and  when  we  consider 
that  they  were  uttered  seventy-four  years  ago,  when  as  yet  no 
voice  had  been  raised  against  slavery  in  this  land,  and  to  doubt 
its  aacredness  was  the  one  unpardonable  crime,  we  are  ail  the 
more  struck  with  the  high  sense  of  justice  and  hatred  of  oppres- 
sion which  ever  characterized  their  author. 

Prom  the  woes  of  the  slave  the  poet  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
cruelty  of  shooting  song  birds,  and  in  reference  to  the  cruel 
forest  and  game  laws  of  England,  he  says  :  — 

—  ne'or  shall  oar  yeoman's  soil 

Be  subject  to  a  tyrant's  lawless  spoil ; 

Ne'er  shall  the  pasture  and  the  cultured  field, 

Subsistence  to  the  deer  he  forced  to  yield  ; 

And  floekB  and  herds  deprived  of  their  support. 

To  spread  estensive  parks  for  royal  sport ; 

But  the  prerogative  of  each  shaO  be 

That  NOIfK  BK  PRXVIiffiOED  AND  THAT  ALL  BE  PBEE. 

With  these  ringing  lines  the  poet  gladly  turns  from  the 
contemplation  of  nature  —  which  he  has  not  too  closely  followed 
—  to  the  consideration  of  man  in  his  various  social  aspects.  He 
leaves  his  little  "village"  and  launches  out  upon  the  wide  sea  of 
human  society,  yet  still  holds  to  it  by  the  slender  thread  that 
f  the  epitome  of  all  is  there.  "  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that 
he  did  not  confine  his  views  of  human  nature  to  what  he  saw 
and  learned  in  "that  little  village  of  the  plain."  He  ranges 
wide  o'er  all  "this  scene  of  man,"  and  draws  lai^ely  upon 
history  for  his  examples. 

The  poet  visits  his  indignation  upon  those  who  would  deny 
to  woman  the  higher  education,  deemed  by  many  in  his  day 
beyond  her  needs  or  capacities,  he  being  in  this  true  to  his 
habitual  condenmation  of  everything  looking  like  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  any  human  being :  — 

Still  would  it  seeni  the  base,  degrading  plan 

Of  selfish,  proud  and  domineering  man, 

By  education  trifling  and  eoiLfined, 

To  check  the  progress  of  the  female  mind. 

"  A  learned  woman  !    I  would  spend  my  life 

As  soon  with  fierce  Erinnys  for  my  wife  ; 

'  Tia  ours  to  cull  the  sweets  which  science  yields. 

And  range  alone  its  vastly  varied  fields  ; 

From  female  weakness,  far  he  sucii  afiairs  ; 
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Its  only  province  is  domestic  cares  ; 
These  woman  ne'er  should  seek  to  soar  above. 
For  lovely  woman's  made  for  these  and  love." 
The  Christian  tyrant's  Turkish  doctrine  this, 
Fatal  to  love,  aaid  foe  to  human  bliss ; 
For  know  that  Beauty's  all-subduittg  charms. 
Secures  no  conquest  without  mental  arms  ; 
The  fair  complexion  and  the  eye's  bright  glance. 
And  pleasing  form  may  conquer  in  advance; 
But  wit's  munitions,  discipline  of  Thought, 
With  Caution's  panoply,  by  Prudence  wrought, 
And  virtue  to  withstand  seduction's  shocks. 
Secure  and  strong  as  proud  Gibraltar's  rocks. 
Must  be  combined  to  form  the  perfect  whole, 
And  give  complete  dominion  of  the  soul. 

The  poet  now  turns  to  man  and  introduces  him  first  in  the 
character  of  the  lawyer :  — 

First  comes  the  lawyer;  'tis  an  honored  name, 

A  title  glorious  on  the  roll  of  Fame ; 

Too  dear  for  wealth,  which  birth  cannot  bestow. 

Or  flattery  wreathe  around  a  lordling's  brow; 

A  title  from  the  fane  of  science  borne, 

By  weary  vigils  earned,  by  Wisdom  worn. 

Of  import  vast,  in  which  the  honors  blend 

Of  Honor's  champion,  and  of  Freedom's  friend; 

Tet  Justice  fails  the  sacred  name  to  save 

From  profanation  of  the  fool  and  knave. 

Who,  jackdaws  still,  the  peacock's  pomp  assume, 

And  strut  in  pride  with  half  a  pilfered  plume. 

Having  thus  honored  the  profession,  the  poet  plies  his  lash 
upon  the  pettifogger  in  this  pitiless  fashion :  — 
So  various  the  concerns  of  human  kind, 
No  code  can  circle  their  prodigious  range. 
Apply  to  aU,  and  follow  as  they  change. 
To  break  them,  therefore,  and  be  still  secure, 
To  find  out  legal  ways  to  grind  the  poor. 
To  cheat  the  honest,  and  the  rogue  to  aid. 
Has  grown  an  odious,  pettifogging  trade. 
Prompt  with  demurrers,  skillful  in  abatements, 
To  circumvention  trained,  and  bold  in 
Each  villain's  hireling,  used  by  every  knave. 
Of  meanest  wretches  e'en  a  meaner  slave. 
To  rob  too  cowardly,  too  proud  to  steal, 
The  pettifogger  preys  on  public  weal. 
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And  makes  some  justice, — a  commissioned  fool, — 

For  paltrj  aims  a  secret  legal  tool, 

Or  deeper  cheats,  to  gain  bim  larger  fees, 

Performs  by  quibbles,  sophistry  and  pleas. 
This  ia  severe  enough,  but  there  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect.  If  we  are  to  suppose  the  satirist  painted  from  real  life, 
the  village  lawyer  of  half  a  century  ago  waa  a  despicable  char- 
acter indeed.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  poet  evidently  drew  his 
material  from  a  wide  survey  of  mankind,  and  his  noble  scorn  of 
all  meanness  caused  him  to  paint  in  strong  colors  all  dereliction 
from  his  own  high  standard.  To  the  honest  lawyer  he  pays  due 
tribute :  — 

When  blessed  with  soul  and  gift«d  with  a  mind, 

(Ajid  such  there  are),  we  honest  lawyers  find. 

Those  whose  high  office  is  to  guard  the  laws. 

And  vindicate  from  wrong  the  righteous  cause. 

We  yield  the  meed  of  merited  applause. 
But  for  the  country  justice  he  has  no  mercy.     His  portrait  pro- 
bably had  many  originals  in  his  day :  — 

'Squire  Quirk,  the  justice,  to  dispense  the  laws. 

Sits  in  the  pride  of  power  to  judge  the  cause. 

Grave  as  an  owl  in  solemn  state  presides. 

And  as  sly  Tarns  bids,  the  cause  decides  : 

Vain  all  authorities,  and  justice  vain, 

Kot  Dexter's  self  a  single  point  could  gain  ; 

Cold  as  the  snows  which  freeze  around  the  pole. 

No  eloquence  could  warm  his  frigid  soul ; 

Dark  as  the  shades  of  Milton' s  Stygian  night. 

His  mind  admits  no  glimmering  ray  of  light  ; 

Too  dull  for  reasoning,  and  too  proud  for  shame, 

No  power  can  move  him  from  his  steadfast  aim. 
In  like  manner  the  poet  reviews  the  clerical  and  medical 
professions,  mercilessly  lashing  the  qnack;  dwells  on  the  evils 
of  intemperance,  exposes  the  dangers  of  party  spirit,  and  antici- 
pating the  complaints  of  the  civil-service  reformers,  thus  portrays 
the  arts  of  the  politician  :  — 

Some  meanly  selfish,  a  more  venal  crew. 
With  naught  but  power  or  riches  in  their  view, 
While  frowning  virtue  interdicts  in  vain, 
Use  basest  means  the  favorite  end  to  gain. 
At  patriot  merit  slander's  shafts  they  aim, 
With  vacant  heads  and  noisy  tongues  declaim, 
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Decry  the  statesman,  puff  the  stupid  knave, 
Support  the  traitor,  stigmatize  the  braTe, 
Call  ■wisdom  folly,  Honor's  self  defame, 
Discolor  truth  and  eYcrything  misname. 
And  wiiy?    Forsootli  a  rival  to  disgrace. 
To  win  a  salary  or  to  steal  a  place. 
Elections,  it  would  seem,  were  not  more  pure  in  those  days 
than  in  onrs :  — 

Alas!    Caprice,  too  oft,  election  rules. 

Too  oft  preferment  falls  to  rogues  and  foola. 

Judge  not  by  honors,  learn  the  thing  to  scazi, 

And  separate  the  officer  and  man. 

Creature  of  form,  exterior,  and  parade. 

Too  oft  the  officer  by  fraud  is  made; 

Some  fourteenth  cousin,  potent  in  the  state, 

Formed  him  his  tool,  and  placed  him  with  tlie  great 

After  these  specimens  Gov.  Lincoln's  powers  as  a  satirist  will 
not,  I  think,  be  denied.     His  high  standards  of  public  as  well  as 
private  conduct  are  seen  in  his  portrait  oi  the  patriot : — 
Aloof,  the  Patriot  eyes  the  scene  below, 
With  calm  contempt  or  with  indignant  glow. 
His  wide  philanthropy  spreads  unoonfined. 
Beyond  a  party's  hounds  to  all  mankind; 
His  liberal  mind  a  general  system  frames, 
And  in  that  system  knows  no  private  aims, 
No  views  to  self,  no  patronage  of  friends, 
No  mean  contrivances  for  paltry  ends. 
No  factious  tumults  move  his  steadfast  soul, 
No  lures  entice  him,  and  no  threats  control; 
Through  changing  times,  midst  all  the  scenes  of  state, 
As  stem  as  Justice  and  as  fixed  as  Fate, 
He  stands  sublime  and  nobly  stems  the  storm 
Of  Folly's  rage  and  popular  alarm, 
Till,  all  his  greatness  by  the  world  confessed, 
Feared  by  the  vicious,  by  the  good  caressed, 
He  meets  at  last  the  meed  he  spumed  to  claim,  ■ 
The  unsought  prize  of  office  and  of  fame. 
The  poet  now  laya  down  his  pen  and  bids  a  long  farewell  to 
tie  Muse : — 

Reader,  farewell !    The  humble  lay  is  o'er. 

The  "Tillage"  bard's  faint  voice  you'll  hear  no  more. 

With  bleeding  heart  he  throws  his  harp  away, 

To  toil  in  Law  and  climb  its  rugged  way. 
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Accept,  tliou  Sluse,  his  long,  his  sad  adieu. 
O,  might  he  still  the  pleasing  task  pursue. 
He'd  strive  to  reach  at  last  your  sacred  spring, 
And  strike  with  abler  iand  the  tuneful  string, 
Yield  worthier  offerings  and  a  temple  rear 
Which  time  might  revereuce  amd  oblivion  fear; 
And  when,  by  Heaven' s  irrevocable  doom, 
His  frame  should  moldet  in  the  silent  tomb. 
His  voice  might  then  from  Echo's  caves  resound. 
And  virtue  listen  to  the  grateful  sound; 
But  no!  vaindreamsl  awayi  the  client  calls. 
The  vision  flies,  the  air-built  fabric  faUs. 
I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  detaining  my  hearers  so  long 
with  these  extracts  from  a  forgotten  poem,  but  I  have  felt  it  in 
aome  sort  a  patriotic  duty  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion  as  a  highly 
creditable  specimen  of  the  early  literature   of  our  state.    As 
such  it  seems   to   rae,  it  deserves  to  be  remembered.     We  must 
bear  in  mind  that  when  this  poem  appeared  in  1816,  very  little 
poetry  had  been  written   in  America.     Bryant's  "Thanatopsis" 
had   appeared  two   years  previous    in  the   "North  American 
Review."    John  Pierpoat's  "  Airs  of  Palestine  "  appeared  the 
same  year.     John  Neal'a  "  Battle  of  Niagara  "  came  out  in  1818, 
as   did   also   Woodworth's    poems,    of    which    the  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket  "still  survives.     Halleek  did  not  pablish  anything  beyond 
the    newspapera   until    1821.     Our   elder   poet,   Richard    Henry 
Dana,  did  not  appear  in  print  until  1827.     Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  the  illustrious  trio  who  have  given  American  poetry  a 
place  in  the  world's   literature,  were  boys  at  school.     Lowell  and 
the  younger  brood  who  have  followed  the  elder  bards,  were  not 
bom.     So  far  as  I  know  no  poem  of  so  wide  scope  and  sustained 
length  as  "  The  Village,"  dealing   with  nature   and  with  man  in 
so  many  of  their  aspects,  had  then  appeared  in  onr  land.    As 
the  production  of  a  young  man  with  no  wide  experience  of  the 
world,  it  must  be  considered  remarkable,  not  only  for  its   high 
standard  of  right,  and  its  advanced  moral  sentiment,  anticipating 
many  of  the  reforms  of  our  day,  but  also  for  its  erudition  and  its 
evenly-sustained   poetical   merit.     I  have    waded  through  many 
of  the  shorter  productions  of  our  earlier  poets,  and  I  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  read  two 
thousand  consecutive  lines  of  theirs.    Yet  I  have  perused  this 
poemfrom  beginniiig  to  end  with  interest  and  attention.     While 
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its  author  attempts  no  lofty,  imaginative  flights,  he  is  alivaya 
clear,  strong,  correct  in  versification,  at  times  lyrical  in  expres- 
sion, and  always  has  a  fixed  object  in  view.  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  this  poem  was  received  at  the  time  of  ils  publica- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  much  attention  in  the 
literary  world.  Governor  Lincoln's  name  has  no  place  io  the 
cyclopedias  of  American  literature,  Undonbtedly  the  fact  that 
it  was  published  anonymously  in  a  small  provincial  town,  such  as 
Portland  then  was,  had  much  to  do  with  its  falling  into  obscurity. 
Then  its  great  length  would  deter  many  from  reading  it.  This 
is  due  to  the  diffuseness  with  which  the  author  treats  his  topics. 
Not  content  with  making  his  point,  he,  with  a  lawyer-like  habit, 
restates  it  and  wanders  wide  over  all  collateral  themes.  "With 
greater  conciseness,  not  so  much  in  expression  as  in  treatment, 
this  would  have  been  a  very  readable  poem.  As  it  is,  it  justifies 
the  poet's  aspiration  in  his  closing  lines,  and  one  sympathizes 
with  his  regret  in  throwing  aside  the  harp,  which  he  seems  never 
again  to  have  taken  up. 
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CAPITAL  TRIALS  IN  MAINE 

Before  the  Separation. 
Mead  b^ore  the  Maine  Historical  SocAety,  May  SS,  1SS3. 

BT    JOSEPH    WILLI AMSON". 

The  feudal  charter  granted  by  King  Charles  i.  to  Sir  Fevdi- 
naiido  Goi'ges  in  1639  gave  him  as  lord  palatine  almoat  absolute 
power.  Under  it  a  recorder's  court  for  the  city  of  Gorgana 
was  established,  having  jurisdiction  over  all  criminal  ofCenaea, 
and  from  whose  judgments  no  appeal  could  be  taken.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  a  trial  by  jury  was  allowed;  but  whether  as  a  matter 
of  right  is  uncertain,  as  but  few  particulars  esist  as  to  the  modes 
of  procedure.  The  first  capital  case  before  this  novel  tribunal 
was  that  of  a  woman  charged  with  murdering  her  husband  in 
1644,  A  quaint  account  of  the  affair  is  thus  given  by  Governor 
Winthrop  of  Massachusetts :  — 

"  One  Cornish,  dwelling  for  some  time  in  Weymouth,  removed 
to  Aoomenticns  for  more  outward  accommodation,  and  last 
month,  was  taken  up  in  the  river,  his  head  bruised,  and  a  pole 
sticking  in  his  side,  and  hia  canoe  laden  with  clay  found  sunk. 
His  wife  coming  to  her  husband,  he  bled  abundantly.  The 
woman  was  arraigned  before  the  mayor,  Mr.  Roger  Garde,  and 
others  of  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  strong  presumptions  came 
in  against  her,  whereupon  she  was  condemned  and  executed. 
She  persisted  in  the  denial  of  the  murder  to  the  death." 

From  this  bi-ief  report  it  would  seem  that  conviction  was 
established  more  by  superstition  than  by  legal  evidence.  Although 
the  ancient  trial  by  ordeal  never  existed  in  America,  it  was 
imagined,  down  to  a  much  later  period  than  the  time  of  Gorges, 
that  touching  the  body  of  one  killed  would  prove  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  accused.  Such  miraculous  interposition  is  Hfl.nc- 
tioned  by  King  James  i.  of  England,  in  his  "  Demonology," 
written  in  1597,  as  follows :  "  In  a  secret  murther,  it  the  dead 
body  be  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the  murtherer,  it  will 
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gush  out  blood,  as  if  the  blood  were  crying  to  heaven  for  revenge ; 
God  having  appointed  that  secret  supernatural  sign  for  trial 
of  that  secret  unnatural  crime."  The  delusion  was  generally 
accepted  aa  truth  by  the  New  England  colonies. 

Under  the  date  of  June  30, 1647,  the  York  Records  show  the 
following  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Charles  Frost,  who  was 
indicted  at  the  General  Court  held  at  Saco :  "  Whereas,  there 
was  slain  Warwick  Heard,  of  Sturgeon  Creek,  by  Charles  Frost 
(who)  does  stand  here  presented  and  indicted,  that  he  feloni- 
ously, contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his 
Crown  and  Dignity,  did,  the  23d  of  March  last,  with  a  fowling- 
piece,  murder  the  said  Warwick  Heard,  not  having  the  fear  of 
God  before  his  eyes:  You  are  therefore  to  inquire  whether  it 
was  willfully  done  with  malice  prepense,  quarrel,  by  accident,  or 
unawares  or  misadventure. 

"  The  jury  find  the  killing  was  by  misadventure,  and  Charles 
Froat  quit  by  proclamation." 

The  third  capita!  trial  in  the  province  took  place  in  1666, 
Christopher  Collins  of  Scarborough,  an  enterprising  settler,  and 
a  man  of  considerable  property,  having  died  suddenly,  suspicions 
were  fastened  upon  James  Eobinson  as  his  murderer.  Robinson 
was  arrested  and  tried  at  Caaco.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
"  that  the  sayd  Collins  was  slayne  by  misadventure,  and  culpable 
of  his  own  death,  and  not  upon  anie  former  malice,  and  therefore 
the  sd  Jam  es  Robinson  not  guilty  of  murder,"  He  does  not  now 
appear  to  have  been  held  as  entirely  guiltless,  for  the  records  of 
the  court  show  that  he  recognized  to  "  sue  over  his  pardon  within 
a  twelvemonth  and  a  day." 

Upon  the  subjection  of  Maine  to  Massachusetts,  in  1677,  until 
1699,  all  offenses  of  magnitude  were  tried  in  Boston,  and  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  next  century  the  records  of  the  Superior 
and  Supreme  Courts  for  the  eastern  counties  were  kept  there. 
For  this  reason,  local  historians  make  little  mention  of  crimes 
and  punishments  during  that  period,  except  where  Indians  were 
concerned.  Under  date  of  1670,  Judge  Bourne's  History  of 
Kennebunk  mentions  "J.  Pottle,  the  murderer,"  but  gives  no 
account  of  his  trial,  and  the  Life  of  Sir  William  Pepperell  con- 
tains a  letter  from  Governor  Shirley  concerning  one  Bearing, 
"a  poor,  condemned  prisoner  in  York  jail."    "I  am  favored," 
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the  governor  writes  Sir  William,  "  with  yours  per  last  post,  in- 
closing Dearing's  petition;  and  have  thereupon  ordered  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  out  a  reprieve  for  him  to  September,  which  I 
hope  he  will  improve  to  prepare  hira^.elf  for  a  better  death,  than, 
I  fear  from  the  heinous,  unnatural  offensp  for  which  he  is  con- 
demned, hia  life  has  been.  However,  I  shall  pay  so  much  further 
regard  to  his  petition,  since  he  intimates  that  the  court  and  jury 
were  deceived  by  the  evidence  produced  against  him,  as  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  of  it  froto  hie  judges.'"  This  was 
probably  William  Dealing  of  Scarborough,  who,  in  1749,  in  a  fit 
of  sudden  passion,  mui'dered  his  wife  with  an  ax.  No  provoca- 
tion had  been  offered  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Bearing,  who  was  an 
amiable  woman,  and  a  worthy  member  of  the  church.  South- 
gate's  History  says  that  remorse  for  his  crime  rendered  the  mur- 
derer insane,  and  he  ended  his  life  by  suicide. 

In  June,  1735,  Patience  Sampson,  otherwise  called  Patience 
Boston,  an  Indian,  was  brought  before  the  supreme  court  o£ 
judicature,  at  York,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Benjamin  Trot 
of  Falmouth,  a  child  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  whom  she 
drowned  in  a  well,  July  9,  1734.  She  went  imm-diately  and 
accused  herself  "before  one  of  His  Majesties  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  continuing  her  se!f-accuS!itioa  from  first  to  last,  even  on 
her  trial."  The  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  and  carried  into  effect  on  the  following 
thirty-first  of  July. 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  Prince  Collection,  is  a  quaint 
pamphlet  containing  her  "  Confession,  Declaration,  Dying  Warn- 
ing and  Advice,"  signed  by  Samuel  Moody,  Joseph  Moody  and 
William  Allen,  ministers  of  York  and  vicinity,  and  others,  who 
attended  the  prisoner  in  her  last  hours,  and  bore  testimony  to 
what  they  termed  "  her  conversion,  and  the  Work  of  Grace  npoa 
her  heart." 

Between  1740  and  1757,  five  indictments  for  capital  crimes 
were  found  in  York  County,  viz.,  against  George  Necho,  an 
Indian,  in  1740,  Edmund  Browne,  in  1740,  John  Seymore,  in 
1746,  David  Doughty,  in  1747,  and  Edmund  Torrey  in  1756, 
The  proceedings  upon  ihem  are  not  found  in  the  cierk's  office. 

In  1749,  an  afEray  took  place  near  Wiscasset,  between  several 
white  men  and  some  of  the  Canaba^  tribe,  in  which  one  Indian 
11 
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was  killed  and  two  severely  wounded.  Three  o£  the  former, 
named  Obadiah  Albee  jr.,  and  Richard  and  Benjamin  Holhrook, 
were  taken  into  custody,  and  being  removed  to  the  jail  in  York, 
were  indicted  for  murder  at  a  special  teim  of  court,  held  by 
resolve,  during  the  last  week  in  February,  1750.  Albee  was 
acquitted,  but  the  court  being  dissatisfied  with  the  Tcrdict, 
ordered  a  change  of  venue  to  Middlesex  County  for  a  trial  of  the 
others  ;  the  relatives  oi  the  deceased,  the  wounded  Itidiana,  and 
the  chief  of  the  tribe  being  invited  to  attend.  No  trial,  how- 
ever, took  place,  although  the  prisoners  were  remanded  to  York 
for  further  proceedings.  So  strongly  seated  was  the  feeling  ol 
resentment  against  the  Indians,  that  no  white  person,  even  in 
times  of  profound  peace,  could  be  convicted  for  killing  one  of 
them:  it  being  found  impossible  to  impanel  a  jury  not  contain- 
ing some  members  who  had  suffered  from  savage  depredations, 
either  in  their  persons,  families  or  estates. 

The  first  capital  trial  in  Cumberland  County,  took  place  in 
1772,  when  one  Solomon  Goodwin  was  convicted  of  murder. 
Smith's  Journal  relates  that  he  was  charged  with  throwing  a 
man  overboard  from  a  boat.  Some  doubt  of  his  guilt  existed, 
but  after  several  reprieves,  he  was  executed  in  November,  fol- 
lowing the  commitment  of  the  crime.  A  great  concourse  of 
people,  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ever  assembled  in  Fal- 
mouth, collected  on  the  occanion.  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  of  Cape 
Elizabeth  preached  a  sermon  to  the  multitude,  in  presence  of 
the  prisoner. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  William  Tate  of  Falmouth, 
was  indicted  for  killing  his  wife.  He  had  connected  a  loaded 
gViO  for  thieves,  with  the  door  of  hia  storehouse;  his  wife 
attempting  to  open  the  door,  received  the  contents  of  the  gun, 
causing  her  immediate  death.  Tate  pleaded  guilty,  but  when 
brought  up  for  sentence  produced  the  king's  pardon,  and  was 


In  1773,  an  indictment  was  found  in  Cumberland  County 
against  Joseph  Weare  for  a  capital  offense.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  was  tried. 

During  the  revolution,  two  men  in  Maine  were  tried  by  court- 
martial,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  first  was  James  McCor- 
mick   of   North    Yarmouth,    a   soldier   in   Arnold's   expedition 
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against  Quebec.  In  a  quarrel,  he  sliot  and  killed  one  Reubea 
Bishop  at  Fort  Weston,  now  Augusta.  He  was  reprieved  by 
the  commanding  officer,  and  sent  to  Washingtoa  at  Cambridge. 
The  other,  one  Jeremiah  IJaum  of  Damarisootta  was  accused,  in 
1780,  o£  conducting  a  marauding  British  party  through  the  back 
settlementa.  Martial  law  then  prevailed  in  that  section,  and 
General  Wadsworth,  who  commanded  the  eastern  department, 
had  proclaimed  death  as  the  penalty  for  giving  aid  or  comfort  to 
the  enemy.  Baum's  trial  took  place  at  the  general's  quarters  in 
Thomaston.  He  was  found  guilty  and  ordered  to  be  hiing. 
Being  of  feeble  intellect,  and  as  many  thought,  scarcely  responsi- 
ble, his  sentence  was  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  feint,  to 
frighten  him  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  crime.  Many  patri- 
ots interceded  for  his  pardon.  But  the  crisis  demanded  deci- 
sion; an  example  was  necessary,  and  Wadsworth  remained 
inflexible.  On  the  day  after  his  sentence,  his  execution  took 
place  on  Limestone  hill,  where  the  state  prison  now  stands. 
Friends  of  the  revolution  regretted  the  exercise  of  such  severity 
upon  so  manifestly  inoffensive  a  victim. 

At  the  annua!  term  of  tlie  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  Lincoln 
County,  in  1788,  John  O'N^eil  was  tried  for  the  murder  of 
Michael  Cleary.  Both  were  Irishmen,  and  lived  together  at 
Peraaqnid  Falls.  The  crime  was  committed  for  money,  which 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  O'Neil,  and  which  he  pretended 
had  been  given  him  by  the  deceased.  The  body  showed  bruises 
about  the  head,  and  one  deep  cut,  supposed  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  ax,  or  an  iron  bar.  O'Neil  claimed  that  the  wounds  re- 
sulted from  a  fall.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  he  told  several 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  stories  to  account  for  the  fa«is. 

Three  judges  composed  the  court,  Hon.  WiUiam  Gushing, 
chief  justice,  and  associate  justices  Nathaniel  P.  Sargent  and 
David  Sewall.  William  Litbgow  of  Hallowell,  and  George 
Thaeher  o£  Biddeford  were  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  accused. 
Soon  after  the  trial,  an  account  of  it  appeared  in  a  newspaper, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

This  being  the  flrat  capital  crime  in.  the  county,  it  drew  together  a 
numerous  concourse  of  spectators;  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was 
atill  heightened  by  the  able  and  spirited  defence  of  General  Litligow. 
The  trial  took  up  the  most  part  of  the  day,  and  when  the  jury  returned 
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they  declared  tliey  could  aot  agree.  One  of  them,  a  good  man,  seemed 
to  think  be  ought  not  to  givo  his  voice  against  the  prisoner,  because 
there  was  no  positive  evidonoe.  The  chief  justice  then  gave  them  some 
further  instructions,  alter  which  thej  retired  for  a  few  moments  only, 
and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Before  cowrt  adioumed,  O'Neil  received  his  eentencQ,  in  pur- 
suance of  which  he  was  executed  at  Pownalboro,  on  the  first  day 
of  October,  1788. 

The  statement  that  this  was  the  first  capital  trial  in  Lincoln 
County  is  questionable.  Crimea  meriting  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law  were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that  part  of  Maine, 
both  before  and  during  the  revolution.  The  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey, 
writing  from  Pownalboro,  in  1773,  says;  "We  have  a  man 
named  Carter  (probably  McCarthy)  in  jail  for  the  murder  of 
Joeiah  Parker.  The  prisoner  haa  no  chance  for  his  life.  Since 
my  residence  here  (1760)  five  or  six  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted on  Kennebec  river,  and  neither  of  the  murderers  nor  the 
persons  killed  ever  frequented  any  Divine  worship.  Indictments 
for  capital  crimes  were  found  in  that  county  against  Benjamin 
Ledilo  (1761),  Jonathan  Sampson  (1770),  Daniel  McCarthy 
(1773),  and  Andrew  Cancalus  (1776).  "No  record  of  theirdispo- 
aidon  exists  at  Wiecasset. 

In  1789,  George  Pierce  of  OtisSeld  was  tried  at  Portland,  for 
killing  John  Mcintosh.  The  parties  had  quarreled;  words 
ensued ;  Mcintosh  approached  Pierce  with  clinched  lists,  and 
the  latter  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  mallet,  causing  his 
death.  Pierce  was  convicted  of  man- slaughter,  it  appearing  that 
he  acted  in  self-defence.  The  prisoner  was  tried  before  Chief 
Justice  Sargent,  and  Judges  Sewall  and  Paine. 

The  next  two  trials  were  also  in  Portland ;  one  being  for  mur- 
der and  piracy,  and  the  other  for  arson.  Of  them,  Mr.  Willis 
gives  the  following  account :  — 

Thomas  Bird  and  Hans  Hanson,  one  an  Englishman,  the  other  a 
Swede,  had  murdered  the  raaater  of  a  small  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
In  1789,  and  brought  her  into  Casco  bay,  where  they  commenced  a  traffic 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cape  Elizabeth.  They  were  arrested  and  bound 
over  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Before  the  next  session,  the  jurisdiction  of 
maritinte  causes  havii^  been  transferred  by  the  states  to  the  United 
States,  the  trial  was  had  in  the  District  Court  held  in  Portland,  in  May, 
ITQO.    The  prisoners  were  defended  by  John  Frothingham  and  William 
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Symmes.  William  Lithgow,  District  Attorney,  represented  the  govern- 
ment.  To  gratify  an  excited  public  curiosity,  the  trial  took  place  in  Dr. 
Smith's  meeting-house.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day,  the  jury  rendered 
a  verdict  of  guilty  gainst  Bird,  but  acquitted  Hanson,  who  was  only 
nineteen  years  old.  Sentence  of  death  was  impressively  pronounced 
by  Judge  Sewall,  which  was  carried  into  effect  on  Bramhall's  hill,  on  the 
25th  of  June  following,  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand  persons; 
that  being  the  first  execution  under  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States. 

At  the  July  term  of  the  Supretpe  Court,  1731,  two  boys,  James  Todd 
and  Francis  Hilton,  were  tried  for  arson.  They  were  charged  with 
burning  a  dwelling-house  in  New  Gloucester.  One  of  tliem  had  con- 
fessed having  committed  the  crime.  They  were  defended  hy  Thoophilus 
Parsons,  afterward  chief  justice,  who  procured  an  acquittal  on  the 
ground  that  the  confession  was  extorted,  and  not  voluntary;  there  being 
no  other  direct  evidence  against  them. 

In  1792,  Joshua  Abbott  was  convicted  of  nnurder  in  York. 
No  account  of  the  trial  has  been  found.  Preparatory  to  his 
execiilion,  sennona  were  preached  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Matthew 
Merriam  of  Berwick  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buclcminster  of  Ports- 
mouth, after  which  his  pardoa  was  read  by  the  sheriff.  The 
'  indictment  of  Henry  McCausland  for  murder,  in  1793,  at 
Augusta,  then  a  half-shire  of  Lincoln  County,  excited  much 
interest.  The  prisoner  was  an  ignorant  laborer,  residing  in 
Pittston,  who  became  insane  upon  religious  subjects.  He  was 
thought  harmless,  but  finally  had  become  impressed  that  the  Lord 
had  commanded  him  in  a  vision  to  make  a  burnt-oiiering  and  a 
sacrifice.  The  offering  was  to  be  in  the  Episcopal  church  in 
Gardiner,  and  the  sacrifice  a  woman  named  Warren,  who  lived 
near.  Accordingly,  in  August,  1793,  he  set  fire  to  the  church, 
an  humble,  unfurnished  wooden  edifice,  and  it  was  destroyed.  It 
only  then  remained  to  perform  the  sacrifice.  Two  months  after 
the  burnt-offering,  at  midnight,  he  entered  the  house  where  the 
victim  was  watching  a  sick  person,  and  deliberately  murdering 
her  with  a  knife,  escaped  without  obstruction.  The  next  day,  a 
great  crowd,  some  of  them  armed,  came  after  him,  but  he  offered 
no  resistance,  and  was  quietly  secured.  On  being  arraigned,  he 
pleaded  guilty.  The  chief  justice  stated  to  him  the  nature  of 
the  plea,  and  suggested  a  substitution  of  not  guilty.  He  replied 
that  he  killed  the  woman,  and  did  not  like  to  tell  a  lie  about  it. 
The  court  did  not  then  record  the  pica,  bat  remanded  him.  On 
the  following  day,  a  retraction  of  the  plea  was  again  proposed, 
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and  rejected.  Several  witnesses  were  then  examined  as  to  hia 
mental  condition  and  conduct  before,  at  the  time  of,  and  after 
the  murder.  He  was  never  sentenced,  and  as  there  were  then  no 
insane  asyluma,  he  was  eomniitted  to  jail  where  he  remained  until 
his  death,  which  occuri-ed  thirty-sis  years  afterward,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  During  his  long  confinement  he  was  harmless  and 
contented. 

In  July,  1798,  Jeremiah  Pote  of'  Falmonth  vras  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  with  a  shovel,  while  he  was  In  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  aggravated  by  intoxication.  He  was  sentenced  to  he 
executed,  but  died  in  Portland  jail  before  the  time  appointed 
arrived. 

In  May,  1808,  Joseph  Drew  and  Levi  Quimby  were  tried  at 
Portland,  for  the  murder  of  Ebenezer  Parker  at  Falmouth,  in 
January.  Daniel  Davis,  solicitor  genei'al,  represented  the  com- 
monwealth. The  accused  were  defended  by  John  Stephen 
Emery,' Stephen  Longfellow,  and  Prentiss  Mellen.  Parker,  a 
deputy  sheriff,  in  attempting  to  break  and  enter  a  shop  where 
the  prisoners  were  at  work,  to  arrest  Quimby  on  what  proved  an  ' 
illegal  execution,  was  struck  by  a  bludgeon  in  the  hands  of 
Drew,  thrown  to  the  latter  by  Quimby;  receiving  wounds  which 
proved  mortal. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  argued  that  the  offense  was  manslaughter 
and  not  murder ;  that  as  the  precept  did  not  authorize  an  arrest, 
therefore  Parker  was  a  trespasaei'  in  breaking  open  the  door,  and 
his  entry  might  lawfully  be  resisted  by  Drew,  who  had  possession 
of  the  shop. 

In  reply,  the  solicitor  general  contended,  that  when  the  blow 
was  received,  the  deceased  had  not  given  Drew  any  provocation, 
sufficient  in  law  to  reduce  the  homicide  below  the  crime  of 
murder. 

It  was  held  by  the  court  that  the  act  of  breaking  open  the 
door  did  not  excuse  the  crime,  because,  where  a  trespass  is  bare- 
ly against  the  property  of  another,  not  against  his  dwelling- 
house,  the  owner  is  not  justified  in  using  a  deadly  weapon ;  and 
if  he  do  so,  and  death  ensues,  this  will  be  murder,  because  it  is 
an  act  of  violence  beyond  the  degree  of  provocation ;  "  but  if  the 
beating-be  with  an  instrument,  and  in  a  manner  not  likely  to 
kill,  and  the  trespasser  should,  notwithstanding,  happened  to  be 
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killed,  it  will  be  no  more  than  manslaughter."  As  to  the  forci- 
bly breaking  the  shop  door  by  Parker,  in  order  unlawfully  to 
an-est  Quimby,  the  second  provocation  u«ed,  the  couit  "aid  "it 
Tvaa  a  principle  of  law,  that  if  any  man,  under  color  or  claim  of 
legal  authority,  unlawfully  arrest,  or  actually  attempt  or  offer 
to  arrest  another,  and  if  he  re&ist,  and  in  the  re'fistanoe  kill  the 
aggressor,  it  will  be  manslaughter,"  And  bo  us  to  any  one  "aid- 
ing the  injured  party  by  endeavoring  to  rescue  him,  or  to  prevent 
an  illegal  arrest,  when  actually  attempted."  It  was  held  that 
when  Parker  received  his  de;ith- wound,  he  had  not  arrested 
Quimby,  nor  had  he  in  fact  offered  or  attempted  to  do  so. 

After  a  long  and  laborious  trial,  which  took  place  in  the 
meeting-house  of  the  second  parish.  Drew  was  convicted  of  mur- 
der upon  the  ground  that  the  officer  had  not  even  offered  to 
arrest  Quimby  when  the  blow  was  inflicte'l,  and  that  the 
bludgeon  used  was  a  deadly  weapon.  The  jnry  acquitted 
Quimby,  not  being  satisfied  that  he  threw  the  weapon  toiurniah 
Drew  with  a  deadly  instrument  to  assault  the  deceased. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  term.  Drew  was  brought  up  to  receive 
his  sentence,  when  his  council  moved  a  delay  of  judgment,  be- 
cause they  had  evidence  that  a  material  government  witness  had 
declared  before  the  trial,  that  he  would  hang  the  prisoner  by  bis 
testimony  if  he  could  ;  and  because  one  of  the  jury  did  not  agree 
to  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder,  bnt  only  of  manslaughter  ; 
and  through  mistake  of  his  duty,  he  believed  that  he  must  assent 
to  the  verdict  of  the  major  part  of  the  jury.  The  court  observed 
that  these  allegations,  if  proved,  could  not  avail  the  prisoner  on 
any  legal  principles,  by  which  alone  the  court  must  be  bound,  but 
if  they  supported  any  equitable  claims  to  favor,  he  might  apply 
to  the  supreme  executive,  who  had  discretion  in  the  matter. 
Judgment  of  death  was  then  pronounced  against  Drew,  and  he 
was  executed  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  July  following,  walking 
from  the  prison  in  the  rear  of  the  courthouse  to  the  gallowa 
near  the  observatory,  a  full  half-mile,  with  sheriff  Waite  on  one 
side,  and  the  Eev.  Mr.  Bradley  of  Stroudwater  on  tlie  other. 

Early  in  the  present  centujy,  much  trouble  arose  in  portions 
of  the  country  between  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers,  by 
a  class  of  people  called  squatters;  "men  who,"  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  late  John  H.  Sheppard,  esq.,  "  either  without  color 
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or  title,  or  under  implied  grants  from  pretended  agents  or  spec- 
ulators, have  entered  upon  lota,  cleared  them  up,  built  houses, 
and  raised  families.  Numerous  lawsuits,  ejectments  and  quarrels 
were  the  result.  Many  of  these  settlers  believed  that '  the  higher 
law'  —  the  law  of  conscience  —  Justified  any  measures,  even  the 
shedding  of  blood,  in  defense  of  their  clearings  against  the 
proprietors,  and  combinations  for  resistance  were  formed."  The 
difficulties  culminated,  in  1809,  in  the  murder  of  Paul  Chadwick, 
while  assisting  a  surveyor  in  Malta,  now  Windsor.  He  was  way- 
laid and  shot  by  an  armeil  party  consisting  of  Elijah  Barton  and 
others,  disguised  as  Indians.  Eight  of  their  number,  including 
Barton,.were  arrested,  and  lodged  in.  Augusta  jail.  Their  rescue 
was  attempted,  and  the  militia  was  called  out  for  protection. 
At  the  October  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  prisoners  were 
indicted  for  murder,  and  a  special  session  for  the  trial  was  held 
during  that  month.  Chief  Justice  Sedgwick  and  Associate 
Jadges  Sewall,  Thacher  and  Parker  were  present.  Samuel  S. 
Wilde  of  Hallowell  and  Prentiss  Mellen  of  Portland  were 
engaged  in  defence,  while  Daniel  Davis,  solicitor  general, 
appeared  for  the  goverameat.  Tlie  defendants  elected  to  be 
tried  together. 

The  trial  occupied  ten  days,  and  forty-four  witnesses  were  esam- 
ined.  The  fact  of  guilt  was  proved  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt,  at  least  against  some  of  the  prisoners.  All  of  them  had 
been  recognized  in  Indian  disguise,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
murder,  near  the  place  where  it  was  committed.  Seven  vol- 
untarily  confessed  their  participation  in  the  crime.  Two  of 
their  number  were  identified  in  the  dying  declaration  of  the 


Judge  Parker  chai'ged  the  jury,  who,  after  being  out  two  days, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  court,  bar  and  spectators,  returned  a  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty,  "Higher  law"  bad  prevailed.  The  court 
made  some  pertinent  and  judicious  comments  upon  the  extreme 
danger  of  setting  aside  the  law  of  the  land,  and  breaking  down 
the  partition  walls  between  right  and  wrong;  remarking  that 
"  the  last  prayer  of  a  good  citizen  should  be  that  the  discreet 
integrity  of  jurymen  may  be  as  well  preserved  from  the  contam- 
inating influence  of  the  threats  or  pati-onage  of  the  great,  as 
from  the  whimsical  misguided  current  of  public  opinion. 
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The  effect  of  tbis  trial,  upon  the  whole,  was  salutary  in  iniiuG- 
ing  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  an  acqnieBcence  in  the  justice  of 
the  quieting  and  remedial  statute,  passed  two  years  previously, 
known  as  the  "  Betterment  Act." 

The  first  capital  trial  east  of  Lincoln  County  took  place  at 
Castitie,  in  1811,  hefore  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  the 
counties  of  Hancock  and  Washington.  Ebenezer  Ball  of  Rob- 
binston  was  the  party  accused.  He  was  charged  with  shooting 
one  John  S.  Downes  of  Robbinston,  who  had  an  illegal  warrant 
against  him.  His  counsel,  William  Crosby  and  Nathaniel  Coffin, 
claimed  that  the  conduut  and  pursuit  of  the  deceased  were 
such  a  provocation  as  reduced  the  offense  from  murder  to  man- 
slaughter, and  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  arrest,  without  legal 
authority,  which  must  have  the  same  effect.  In  several  particu- 
lars, the  case  resembled  that  against  Drew  and  Quimby,  which 
was  tried  three  years  before  at  Portland,  The  judges,  who  were 
Sewall,  Thatcher  and  Parker,  severally  addressed  the  jury. 
They  took  a  particular  view  of  the  evidence  produced,  and 
agreed  that  "  the  facts  essential  to  maintain  the  indictment  were 
folly  proved  by  uncontradictory  testimony."  They  also  agreed 
that  the  warrant,  by  vii-tue  of  which  the  deceased  intended  to 
arrest  the  prisoner,  was  entirely  void,  and  that  he  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  pursued  the  prisoner  with  the  intention  of 
arresting  him  without  lawful  authority.  The  court  also  stated 
to  the  jury  the  lajv  to  be  clear,  "  that  if  one  arrests  or  attempts 
to  arrest  another,  without  lawful  authority,  and  is  killed,  the 
homicide  may  be  manslaughter,  but  cannot  be  murder."  The 
only  point  on  which  the  court  differed  in  opinion  was  whether 
there  was  any  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  arrest. 

Two  of  the  court  in  their  charge  to  the  jury  stated,  that 
though  an  intention  to  arrest  was  manifest,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  an  actual  arrest,  or  an  attempt  to  effect  it.  The  true 
definition  of  an  attempt  to  arrest,  as  contradistinguished  from 
an  intention  to  arrest,  being  that  the  assailant  should  be  within 
reach  of  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  and  actually  proceeding  to  lay 
hands  on  him ;  in  like  manner  as  to  constitute  an  assault,  which 
is  an  offense  short  of  a  battery,  the  party  must  be  so  near  that 
his  design  to  strike  may  take  effect,  if  he  be  not  intercepted. 
Judge  Sewall  delivered  it  as  Lis  opinion  to  the  jury,  that  the 
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circumstances  would  authorize  them  to  believe  there  was  aa 
attempt  to  arrest,  ajid  if  they  did  believe  it,  they  ought  to  couvict 
only  of  manslaughter. 

The  jury  retired  about  ten  o'olock  at  night,  and  in  the  fore- 
noon of  tbe  next  day  returtted  a  verdict  of  guilty,  when  Judge 
Sewall,  after  a  very  eloquent  and  pathetic  addresa  to  the  priaon- 
er,  pronounced  against  him  the  sentence  of  the  law. 

It  was  then  stated  by  Judge  Sewall  that  aa  a  diffircnce  of 
opinion  had  appeared  among  the  members  of  the  court,  upon  an 
important  question  of  law,  the  case  would  be  stated  to  the  chief 
justice  for  his  opinion  and  if  either  of  the  judges  continued  of 
an  opinion  upon  the  question  favorable  to  the  prisoner,  a  state- 
ment of  the  ease,  with  the  several  reasons  would  be  laid  before 
the  executive. 

The  chief  justice  concurred  with  his  associates  who  thought 
that  the  crime,  as  proved,  amounted  to  murder,  and  Judge 
Sewall,  after  due  consideration,  adopted  the  same  view,  There- 
fore the  court  offered  nothing  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  and 
the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect. 

Four  years  afterward,  Caatine  became  the  acene  of  another 
capital  trial,  Moses  Adams,  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hancock, 
who  had  officiated  at  the  execution  of  Ball,  was  arraigned  upon 
an  indictment  charging  him  with  a  more  atrocious  crime  than 
that  for  which  the  latter  suffered.  Adams  resided  in  Ellsworth. 
He  was  a  physician  of  good  reputation,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society. 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  twelfth  dMy  of  May,  1815,  hia  wife  was 
fonnd  murdered  with  an  ax,  in  her  house.  No  cauae  for  the 
crime  on  the  part  of  the  accused  was  shown.  lie  had  been 
noticed  walking  rapidly  from  the  premises  about  two  hours  before 
the  body  was  seen,  according  to  several  witnesses.  Others 
called  it  later.  His  absence  during  that  intervening  time  was 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  His  clothes  exhibited  maiks  of 
blood.    He  claimed  that  money  had  been  stolen  from  his  desk. 

Chief  Justice  Parker,  and  Judges  Thacher  and  Jackson  held 
the  court.  Attorney  General  Morton  represented  the  govern- 
ment. By  request  of  the  prisoner,  Samuel  S.  Wilde  and  Pren- 
tiss Mellen  were  assigned  as  his  coaosel,  who  claimed  in  defense, 
that  the  deed  was  committed  by  a  thief,  who  robbed  the  house ; 
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that  the  stains  iu  the  clothes  were  acquired  in  his  surgical  prac- 
tice, and  that  the  vital  heat  of  the  body  and  the  unclotted 
appearance  of  the  blood,  excluded  the  theory  ot  guilt,  as  Adams 
had  proved  an  alibi  for  two  hours  before  the  discovery  of  the 
murder  was  made.  The  evidence,  however,  developed  wide 
inconsistencies  as  to  time,  as  to  the  state  of  the  body,  as  to 
warmth,  when  found,  and  to  the  dryness  of  the  blood.  In 
charging  the  jury,  Judge  Jackson  remarked;  "The  prisoner 
was  on  that  day,  in  such  a  situation  that  he  had  opportunity  to 
perpetrate  this  deed.  It  was  possible  that  he  did  it.  Tbis  Is  a 
necessary  step,  although  a  very  short  one,  towards  a  conviction. 
Even  if  it  were  more  probable  that  he  did  it  than  any  other  per- 
son, such  a  probable  presumption  is  never  sufficient  to  affect  the 
life  of  any  party  accused."  The  chief  justice  and  Judge 
Thacher  observed,  that  they  had  intended  to  have  charged  the 
jury ;  but  as  they  concurred  entirely  in  what  had  been  said  by 
Judge  Jaekson,  ihey  should  omit  it,  and  would  only  add  that  the 
question  was  HOt  whether  the  jury  were  entirely  satisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  tlie  prisoner;  but  whether  he  was  proved  to  be 
guilty. 

After  two  hours  deliberation,  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  was 
returned.  From  the  high  social  standing  of  the  accused  and 
hia  murdered  wife,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  crime,  the  triiil 
attracted  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The  meeting-house,  in 
which  it  took  place,  was  crowded,  and  during  a  panic  which 
ensued  from  a  fear  that  the  galleries  were  breaking  down,  sev- 
eral persons  were  injured.  John  Bulfincli,  who  is  now  living  in 
Waldoboro,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years,  and  who,  with 
the  exception  of  our  venerable  associate,  John  Mussey,*  is  now 
the  oldest  lawyer  in  Maine,  reported  the  proceedings  which  were 
published  in  a  pamphlet. 

Public  opinion  did  not  sustain  the  acquittal  of  Dr.  Adams. 
His  chai'acter  was  destroyed,  and  he  soon  sought  obscurity  in  a 
remote  settlement,  where  after  many  years  of  physical  suffering 
he  died  in  1839.t 

'Mr.  Uusse]'  baa  deceaeed  aince  tite  reading  of  tliis  paper  at  tlie  adianc^d  age  ol  niaety 

tAfler  his  acquitlal  Dr  Adams  liTed  for  matij-  years  on  a  farm  in  "Numtier  8"  on  tlio 
ataee  road,  ana  about  lialf-wnj  between  EllBworih  and  Bangor.  Jt  is  the  same  farm  men- 
tioned by  Liewellyn  Deane,  eBo.,  in  hia  paper  in  Ihia  number  upon  (be  cbaraeter  and 
SuhUc  aervicesof  hisfather.  Jotm  Q.  Beane,  as  Che  place  of  reaideuce  o£  William  Jel- 
BOD,  Tislted  by  tliaC  writer  in  his  lioyhood.  It  stoud  near  the  top  of  a  long  cldge  or 
bill  ot  mostly  cleared  land,  nlience  >  wide  Tlew  wae  had  of  gleaming  ponds,  ball  hidden 
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The  last  capital  trial  before  the  separation  was  in  Castine.  It 
waa  that  of  Peol  Susup,  an  Indian  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  who, 
when  intoxicated,  killed  William  Knight,  an  innkeeper  at  Ban- 
gor. The  latter  had  ejected  him  from  the  door,  and  endeavored 
to  drive  him  away.  Susiip  admitted  his  guilt,  but  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  a  charge  of  murder.  The  trial  took  place  at  the  June 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  1817,  before  Chief  Justice  Paiker 
and  Associate  Justices  Thatcher,  Putnam  and  Wilde.  According 
to  the  position  urged  by  Mellen  and  Williamson,  his  counsel,  the 
verdict  was  manslaughter.  In  mitigation  of  sentence,  John  Nep- 
tune, an  Indian  of  the  Penobscot  tribe,  deliberately  addressed 
the  judges  in  an  impresHive  speech  of  several  minutes.  He  used 
broken  English,  yet  every  word  was  distinctly  heard  and  easUy 
understood.  His  gestures  were  frequent  and  forcible;  hia 
manner  solemn;  and  a  breathless  silence  pervaded  the  whole 


Snsup  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
sureties  for  keeping  the  peace, 

br  the  eTerrwhere  spreading  fureala  of  lofty  wooded,  hilla  and  by  tlie  narpls  masfOi  of 
Ebe  Mnuat  Desert  mountBlna.     The  house  mm  kept  as  a  hoM,  postoffioe  and  relay  for 
'le,  audits  ci^miortablG  and  capaoioua  rooms,  its  neat  portico. 


ibfinds..^.  .    .._.    


coUeEs,  which  nud 
acTori  ■ 


iJToniing  one  of  the  pleaaantesC  resting-places  in  the  long  Jonr 

„i,;.u  „.*  ;_  _,j  J' ._ .1..  !.",[£«.  part  of  awe 

, I  Irateler  the  tragic  atory  of  hla 

the  hearth  of  the  public  room  a  circular  bole 


the  tragic  i 

Sredeuissor,  and  he  was  wont  to  stow  In  the  hearth  of  the  pubUc  roomacL..        
rillfdnearly  through  the hriok,  utiereforiouraand  honra  the  poor  dootot.  oppresaed 
with  painful  memonos.  sat  by  theflrBside  and  with  one  hand  supporting  h;-  -■'  '-" 
with  the  other  hand  slowly  twirled  the  tonga  baot  aad  fortb  with  a  monolono 
-tED.] 
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ACCOMPAHTDTG  THE  GIFT  OF  A  PHOTOGRAPH  OP  THE  BKIG  "  BOXBK." 
BY    FRITZ  H.  JOEDAN. 

Bead  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society^  May  S3, 13SS. 

PoETLAND,  May  27, 1885. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Sryant,  Secretary  Maine  Historical  Society  : — 

I  PRBSENT  to  the  Society  herewith  a  framed  photograph  of  the 
brig  "  Boxer  "  as  she  appeared  when  entering  the  port  of  Mar- 
seilles in  1815.  With  the  exception  of  some  slight  changes  ren- 
dered necessary  in  fitting  her  for  the  merchant  service  this  is,  I 
think,  an  accurate  representation  of  this  famous  brig,  which  was 
captured  by  the  United  States  brig  "Enterprise  "  a  few  miles  to 
the  southward  and  eastward  of  Seguin  in  the  memorable  action 
of  Sept.  5,  1813,  that,  to  quote  from  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  the  gallant  commander  of  the  latter  vessel,  "  contributed  to 
increase  the  fame  of  American  valor." 

The  "Enterprise,"  while  notoriously  a  dull  sailer  and  a  poor 
■working  vessel,  had  always  been  a  very  fortunate  one.  She  was 
originally  built  in  1799,  and  was  then  a  schooner  of  onehundred  and 
thirty  five  tons,  carrying  a  battery  of  twelve  six-pounders  and  a 
crew  of  ninety  men.  In  the  war  with  Tripoli  she  engaged  and  cap- 
tured a  Tripolitan  cruiser  of  twice  her  size ;  and  later  formed  apart 
of  Commodore  Preble's  fleet  at  the  blockade  and  bombardtnent  of 
Tripoli.  Previous  to  the  war  of  1812  she  had  been  rebuilt,  en- 
larged and  rigged  as  a  brig.  She  then  measured  one  hundred 
and  sixty-five  tons,  was  classed  as  a  vessel  of  fourteen  guns ;  car- 
ried fourteen  eighteen-pound  caiTonades  and  two  long  nines,  and 
was  manned  by  a  crew  of  ninety  men.  After  the  action  with  the 
"  Boxer  "  she  was  employed  as  a  guard  ship  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  and  was  lost  at  Little  Curacoa,  West  Indies,  in  1823. 
The  early  records  of  our  custoto  house  having  been  destroyed 
by  t  he  burning  of  the  Exchange  in  1854,  I  have  been  unable  to 
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learn  the  ezact  tonnage  of  the  "  Boxer,"  but  she  is  thought  to 
Lave  been  about  two  bandred  and  twenty-five  tons  register. 

Our  older  citizens  tell  me  that  she  was  a  very  able,  weatherly 
vessel  and  a  fast  sailer ;  qualities  which  her  picture  would  seem 
to  indicate.  Her  armament  consisted  of  twelve  eighteen- pound 
carronades  and  two  long  sixes.  The  "  Enterprise  "  was  command- 
ed by  Lieutenant  William  Burrows,  a  young  man  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  was  on  a  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  She 
entered  Portland  harbor  the  third  of  September,  1813,  and 
sailed  again  the  morning  of  the  fourth.  The  nest  morning, 
at  day-break,  being  Sunday,  September  5,  she  saw  the  "  Boxer  " 
at  anchor  under  Pfmaquid.  After  maneuvering  for  some  time 
to  learn  each  other's  size  and  armament,  the  two  vessels  engaged 
each  other  at  three  p.m.  They  were  well  matched.  The  "  Box- 
er" was  superior  in  men,  tonn^e  and  sailing  qualities.  The 
"Enterprise  "  was  twenty-one  pounds  heavier  in  the  weight  of 
her  broadside.  The  action  lasted  but  forty-five  minutes  and  was 
decided,  as  in  the  frigate  actions  of  the  same  war,  by  the 
superior  gunnery  and  seamanship  of  the  American  vessel ;  for, 
while  the  "  Enterprise  "  was  hulled  but  once  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  som.e  slight  repairs  to  spars  and  rigging  was  ready  for 
another  action,  the  "Boxer  "  sustained  very  severe  injuries. 
Captain  Hull,  who  came  here  to  represent  the  federal  govern- 
ment, wrote  to  Commodore  Bainbridge  that  she  had  eighteen 
round  shot  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  grape-shot  in  her 
hull  and  that  her  spars,  rigging  and  sails  were  completely  rid- 
dled. The  "  Enterprise  "  had  two  men  killed  and  seven  wound- 
ed. One  of  the  former  was  her  gallant  commander ;  and  two 
of  the  Salter  died  of  their  wounds.  It  is  not  known  how  many 
were  killed  on  board  the  "  Boxer,"  as  sorae  of  the  bodies  were 
thrown  overboard  during  the  fight.  Among  the  killed,  however, 
was  her  commander.  Captain  Blythe,  who  was  cut  in  two  by  a 
cannon  ball  early  in  the  action.  He  was  twenty-nine  years  old, 
and  had  but  a  short  time  before  been  a  pall-bearer  at  the  funeral 
of  the  gallant  Lawrence  at  Halifax. 

The  two  vessels  arrived  at  Portland  harbor  the  next  day ;  and 
on  Wednesday,  the  eighth,  the  two  captains  were  buried  with 
the  honors  of  war.  Portland  has  seen  few  sights  more  impres- 
sive than  this  fnneral  pageant.    The  procession  formed  at  the 
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court  house  at  nine  o'clock  a.m.,  with  Robert  llsley  and  Levi 
Cutter,  assisted  by  twelve  others,  as  marshals  ami  proceeded 
to  Union  wharf.  The  vessels  lay  in  the  stream  and  the  bodies 
were  brought  on  shore  in  barges  of  ten  oars  each,  rowed  by 
masters  and  mates,  rowing  minute  strotes,  minute  guns  be- 
ing fired  from  Forts  Freble  aud  Scammell.  The  procession 
was  formed  as  follows  ;  The  escort  consisted  of  three  companies 
of  militia.  Captain  Atherton  of  the  Rifle  Company  being  senior 
officer,  then  preceded  by  the  marshals  and  the  reverend  clergy 
came  the  body  of  Lieutenant  Burrows,  with  Captain  Isaac  Hull, 
of  the  frigate  "  Constitution  "  as  chi'^f  mourner,  and  followed  by 
the  ofBcers  and  crew  of  the  "Enterprise,"  then  the  body  of 
Captain  Blythe  followed  by  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  "Boxer," 
then  the  selectmen,  judges,  consuls,  officials  of  all  kinds  and  cit- 
izens generally.  The  route  of  the  procession  was  np  Union 
wharf  through  Fore  and  Pleasant  streets  to  High  street  and 
thence  through  Main  and  Mi<ldle  streets  to  the  Second  Pjirish 
Church,  where  the  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Dr,  Payson,  and  from  thence  to  the  Eastern  cemetery  where  the 
bodies  were  entombed. 

This  action  was  a  source  of  much  pride  to  our  nation  and  has 
been  commemorated  in  several  seamen's  songs,  one  of  which 
beginning  with 

There  was  an  enterprising  brig 
and  with  the  refrain 

We  boxed  her  into  Portland, 
We  boxed  her  off  tlie  town, 
is  well  tnown. 

Coming  so  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  "  Chesapeake  "  by  the 
"Shannon,"  in  Massachusetts  bay,  it,  in  a  measure,  counteracted 
the  despondency  caused  by  her  Joss,  and  restored  the  prestige 
pi'eviously  gained  by  the  capture  of  the  "  Guerriere,"  the  "  Ma- 
cedonian," the  "  Frolic,"  and  others. 

The  "Boxer"  was  sold  at  marshal's  sale,  November  12, 1813, 
and  was  bought  by  Thomas  Merrill,  jr.,  for  five  thousand,  six 
hundred  dollars.  He  also  bought  ten  carronades  of  her  arma^ 
ment  and  many  articles  of  her  inventory,  some  of  which  are  still 
in  possession  of  our  family.  The  carronades  are  thought  to  have 
been  sold  to  Bryant  &  Sturgis  of  Boston,  and  to  have  been  put 
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on  board  the  privateer  "  Hyder  Ali,"  which  was  built  for  them 
near  the  foot  of  High  street,  Portland. 

In  1814,  there  being  danger  of  a  British  descent  on  the  coast, 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor  was  taken  above  Vaughan's  bridge ; 
guns  were  taken  from  the  Portuguese  ship  "San  Josfe  Tndiano" 
(a  prize  to  the  privateer  "Yanlcee"),  and  mounted  on  the 
"  Boxer,"  which  latter  vessel  was  moored  to  protect  the  shipping 
and  was  manned  by  the  Hifle  Company,  Happily  the  descent 
was  not  made.  In  1815,  the  "  Boxer  "  was  refitted  for  the  mer- 
chant service,  went  to  New  York  and  from  thence  sailed  under 
letters  of  marque  for  Marseilles,  under  command  of  Captain 
William  McLellan,  father  of  our  Ex-mayor  Jacob  McLellan.  At 
Marseilles,  Captain  McLellan  had  the  water-color  painting  made 
of  which  this  photograph  is  a  copy.  This  painting  is  now  the 
property  of  Captain  Ja«ob  McLellan  who  has  kindly  allowed  me 
to  have  it  photographed.  The  name  of  the  painter  is  unknown. 
He  was,  however,  apparently  an  artist  of  no  mean  merit,  and  aa 
it  is  known  that  he  made  accurate  measurements  of  the  vessel 
and  spais,  it  is  probable  that  he  has  given  us  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  her  as  she  then  appeared.  He  has  represented  her  as 
under  top-sails,  top-gallant  sails,  and  jib  with  main  try-sail  scanda- 
lized, royal  yards  across  and  foresail  and  mainsail  brailed  up. 
She  is  on  the  starboard  taok,  with  the  walls  and  fortifications  of 
Marseilles  and  a  Mediterranean  polaore  in  the  distance.  Her  hall 
does  not  differ  greatly  in  appearance  from  vessels  built  in  the 
north  of  England  twenty-five  years  ^o.  Her  bowsprit  is  very 
long,  her  foremast  stepped  well  forward  and  standing  nearly 
striiight,  her  mainmast  rakes  aft,  peculiarities  common  at  that 
day.  Her  waist  is  low,  her  deck  is  apparently  flush.  She  shows 
sevfu  ports  on  a  side.  At  her  peak  is  an  American  ensign  of 
fifteen  stripes,  at  her  fore  the  private  signal  of  Thomas  Merrill 
jr.,  blue,  white  and  blue  in  three  vertical  stripes.  From  the  let- 
ter of  Captain  Hull,  it  is  known  that  she  had  hammock  nettings 
and  a  top-gallant  forecastle  ;  these  were,  without  doubt,  removed 
when  she  was  refitted,  as  they  do  not  now  appear;  her  high  cat- 
heads and  knight-heads,  hovever,  still  show.  Her  bottom  is 
apparently  wood -sheathed,  probably  to  cover  up  plank  injured 
by  shot. 
This  photograph  haa  been  much  praised  by  several  of  our  older 
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shipmasters  on  account  of  its  accuracy  and  life-like  appearance 
and  from  its  recalling  to  them  many  nautical  appliances  long 
since  gone  out  of  use.  Her  topsails  are  single,  the  weather 
leeches  being  hauled  flat  by  fore  and  maintop  bowlines,  her 
cables  are  hemp,  her  anchors  stowed  well  aft,  her  long  boat  is 
carried  on  deck  amid-shipe,  she  is  apparently  steered  by  a  tiller. 

In  connection  with  the  repairs  made  to  the  vessel  there  is  a 
curious  tradition  in  our  family.  Much  of  the  material  was  of 
course  unfit  to  use  again  and  Mr.  Merrill  had  some  of  the  con- 
demned wood  hauled  to  his  house  for  fuel,  when  an  old  Scotch 
serving- woman  employed  as  a  domestic  peremptorily  refused  to 
nse  it  because  it  had  human  blood  npon  it.  How  the  matter  was 
settled  is  not  known.  After  the  "  Boxer  "  returned  from  this  voy- 
age she  was  sold  to  a  Portuguese  house  and  was  employed  by 
them  for  many  years  as  a  mail  packet  between  the  Cape  de  Verde 
islands  and  Lisbon, 

Capt.  Jacob  McLellan  tells  me  that  in  1825  he  was  second  offi- 
cer of  the  ship  "John"  of  Portland  one  hundred  and  seventy - 
five  tons,  employed  in  the  African  trade.  On  the  outward  pas- 
sage they  made  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands  at  dusk,  and  on  enter- 
ing the  harbor  of  Port  Praya,  after  dark,  were  passeiJ  by  a  heavy 
brig  outward  bound ;  this  vessel  they  learned  the  next  day  was 
the  "  Boxer."  What  was  her  final  end  is  not  known,  but  she  is 
thought  to  have  been  lost  on  the  Brazil  coast. 
Very  respectfully, 

Feitz  H.  Jordan. 
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A   SKETCH   OF   HIS   LIFE, 

"With  a  Eecapitulatios  of  his   Services,  in  Establishinq 

THE    NOETHEASTEEIT    BoUNDApT  OF  MaINE. 

BY   HIS    SON,   LLEWELLYN  DEANE,    OF   WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

Bead  b^ore  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  January  8, 1SS5. 

John  Gilmoeb  Deane  was  torn  in  Raynham,  Massachusetts, 
March  27,1785.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Mary  (Gilmore) 
Deane,  both  of  whom  were  born  and  lived  and  died,  in  that 
town. 

He  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1806  ;  read 
law  in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  with  Judge  Seth  PadeUord,  and 
settled  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  about  1810,  He  married,  Septem- 
ber 13,  1810,  Rebecca,  who  waa  born  in  Taunton,  May  29, 1792, 
and  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Judge  Padelford  and  Rebecca 
(Dennis)  his  wife. 

Mr,  Deane  was  admitted  to  practice  as  attorney  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  Hancock  county,  in  1810,  and,  according  to 
the  rule  in  those  day^,  tour  years  later  as  counselor  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  For  many  years  Hancock  county  was  very 
lai^e  territorially.  From  1810  to  1816,  it  included  a  portion  of 
Penobscot  county,  and  from  1810  to  1827,  moat  of  what  is  now 
Waldo  county,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  present  Knox  county. 
Castine  was  its  shire  town  till  February  17,  1837.  Mr.  Deane 
acquired  a  very  extensive  law  practice,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Court  and  Ear,  He  enjoyed  the  warm  personal 
friendship  of  Simon  Greenleaf,  John  Orr,  Jacob  McGaw,  Wil- 
liam Abbott,  Samuel  Fessenden,  Wiiliam  P,  Preble,  Thomas  A. 
Deblois,  Edward  Kent,  Joshua  W.  Hathaway,  Prentiss  Mellen, 
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George  Herbert,  Charles  S.  Daveis,  and  most  of  the  judges  and 
leading  lawyers  of  the  state  in  the  earlier  period  of  its  history. 
He  was  an  assiduous  student  of  the  law,  and  became  well  versed 
in  its  principles,  but  he  had  besides  a  fine  taste  for  general  litera- 
ture, and  hie  style  of  composition  was  remarkably  pure  and  grace- 
ful. His  law  library  was  a  very  large  one  for  the  period  when 
be  was  in  practice,  and  comprised  the  standard  text-books,  and 
the  principal  American  and  English  reports,  and  he  gathered, 
during  his  life  a  very  good  miscellaneous  library  of  the  best  and 
standard  works  in  history,  poetry  and  fiction.  He  was  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  North  American  Review  from  its  first  issue. 

Mr.  Deane  undoubtedly  held  some  town  offices,  hut  as  the 
records  of  Ellsworth  were  destroyed  by  fire  some  years  ago,  it  is 
not  now  possible  to  say  what  offices  he  filled,  or  when  he  was  the 
incumbent  of  the  same.  It  appears  by  official  papers  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  House  that,  in  1813,  he  was  one  of  the  select- 
men who  signed  the  petition  to  reimburse  the  town  of  Ellsworth 
for  the  expenses  of  the  militia,  ordered  out  to  suppress  the  riot 
in  Castiue,  in  July,  1813. 

He  was  connected  with  the  militia  organizations  during  his 
earlier  professional  life,  and  was  in  brief  service  as  an  officer  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812.  He  subsequently  rose  to  the  position  of 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  mihtia,  and  in  his  later  years  was  com- 
monly known  as  "  Colonel "  Deane. 

He  had  a  great  fondness  for  all  kinds  of  manly  sports  ;  loved 
to  have  about  him  good  horses  and  fine  dogs,  and  was  enthu- 
siastic in  hunting  and  fishing.  His  ardent  pursuit  of  these  pas- 
times led  him  very  often  to  make  long  excursions  into  the  then 
wild  regions  north  and  northeast  of  the  town  of  Ellsworth.  He 
was  famous  in  all  the  region  round  about  as  a  marksman.  It 
was  commonly  reported  that  at  the  Thanksgiving  shootings  he 
was  either  ruled  out,  or  obliged  to  shoot  double  or  treble  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ordinary  range. 

While  I  have  spoken  of  my  father  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man,  I 
deem  it  only  proper  to  say  a  few  words  about  him  personally  and 
socially.  In  stature  he  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height, 
of  medium  size,  rather  spare  in  flesh,  with  a  dark  complexion, 
and  brown  hair  and  eyes.  He  never  wore  a  beard.  Though  a 
good  conversationahst  he  was  more  inclined  to  taciturnity  than 
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to  garrulity.  In  his  family,  howeTer,  and  with  his  children  he 
was  more  the  "big  brother"  than  the  stern  parent,  and  had  a 
pleasant  and  affectionate  way  of  entering  into  the  studies,  sports 
and  engagements  of  our  youth.  I  well  remember,  when  in  the 
winter  of  1838-39,  he  was  busy  with  a  draughtsman  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  his  map  of  Maine,  and  used  the  parlors  of  our  State  street 
house  in  Portland  as  his  office,  how  intensely  he  was  delighted  at 
finding  one  day  among  his  papers  my  childish  attempt  at  a  war 
romance.  The  marvel  and  fun  of  it  were  on  his  tongue  for  many 
a  day  afterward.  Nor  can  I  ever  forget  the  romps  we  younger 
children  used  to  have  with  him  on  the  fioor,  sofas  and  about  the 
room.  When  I  wsb  only  ten  years  of  age,  once  on  his  retnm 
from  a  brief  absence,  h^  gave  me  "  Botta's  American  Revolu- 
tion, "  saying  that  though  written  by  an  Italian,  it  was  the  only 
good  history  of  that  war.  He  was  greatly  concerned  that  his 
boys  should  be  well  versed  in  history,  and  took  a  youthful  pride  in 
the  account  my  brothers,  Joseph  and  Henry,  gave  of  the  debates 
before  the  Pnyxian  and  Philomathian  Debating  Societies, 
which  at  that  time  had  considerable  local  reputation,  particularly 
the  former.  Always  on  his  return  from  a  trip  to  the  "  west- 
ward," that  is  Massachusetts,  he  was  sure  to  remember  each  of 
his  boys  with  the  present  of  a  book. 

My  father  was  not  a  member  of  any  church.  In  his  earlier  life 
in  Ellsworth,  after  the  organization  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  1812,  he  with  my  mother  worshiped  there,  and  the  whole 
family  attended  that  church  till  our  removal  to  Portland.  The 
pastor  from  September  8,  1812  to  November  11,  1835,  Reverend 
Peter  Nourse  (brother  to  the  late  Dr.  Amos  Nourse  of  Bath,  for- 
m.erlyTJ.  S.  Senator  from  Maine),  was  a  famous  man  in  those  days, 
renowned  for  his  integrity  in  doctnne,  for  his  zeal  in  the  gospel 
ministry,  and  for  the  goodness  of  his  heirt.  I  know  we  little 
folks,  in  the  latter  days  of  his  pastorate,  used  to  think  his  ser- 
mons exceedingly  long.  I  am  sure  that  he  sowed  good  seeds  in 
that  soil,  and  watered  them  faithfully  with  prayers  and  tears. 
When  I  first  read  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  "  it  seemed  to 
me  that  his  parish  clergyman 

Passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year, 
was  either  the  real  or  counterpart  Pastor  Nourse.    This  godly 
man  was  indeed  highly  useful  in  his  time  in  educational  as 
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well  as  religious  matters ;  Init,  if  my  ohUdhood's  memory  serves 
me  well,  his  life  was  not  a  gay  period  of  enjoyment,  or  rich  with 
present  rewards  for  work  well  done.  I  hold  hia  memory  in 
warm  esteem  because  of  the  respect  and  affection  with  which  my 
parents  regarded  him.  Our  family  were  not  allowed  to  talk 
lightly  or  with  disrespect  of  our  religiooa  teacher.  He  was  my 
mother's  pastor  and  spiritaal  coimselor  in  the  many  scenes  of 
affliction  she  was  called  to  pass  through  in  the  sickness  and  death 
of  those  of  her  children  who  deceased  before  we  moved  from 
Ellsworth,  and  in  the  death  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Judge  Padelford, 
who  had  made  her  home  with  my  parents,  for  some  time  before 
her  decease,  which  occurred  about  1822.  The  funerals  of  all  these 
were  attended  by  Pastor  Nourse.  They  were  all  buried  in  the 
Congregational  churchyard,  where  a  modest  stone  tells  theff 
resting-places  and  names. 

Nor  was  my  father  interested  only  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
church  where  his  family  worshiped — his  catholic  views  in  reUg- 
iouB  matters  led  him  to  make  a  donation  toward  the  building  of 
the  Baptist  church  which  was  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  not  far  from  the  present  county  buildings.  I  suppose  his 
gift  amounted  at  least  to  the  price  of  a  pew,  for  I  know  that  not 
long  before  we  moved  from  Ellsworth,  I  attended  services  in  that 
church  one  afternoon  with  some  older  members  of  our  family, 
and  sat  in  what  we  called,  "  Father's  "  pew. 

I  am  greatly  surprised,  as  I  write,  to  note  how  vividly  the 
names  of  many  of  the  active  business  men  in  Ellsworth  in  those 
days  come  to  my  mind.  I  am  sure  I  could  have  had  next  to  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  any  of  them.  There  was  Andrew 
Peters,  who  lived  in  the  fine  large  house  on  the  Bangor  road 
opposite  the  Congregational  church,  and  who  did  business  in  a 
brick  store  on  the  northwest  comer  of  this  road  and  the  Bucks- 
port  road  close  by  the  bridge.  His  son  John  A.,  now  chief  jus- 
tice (who,  also,  was  not  long  since  and  for  several  terms  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  Congress),  was  one  of  the  famous  boys  of 
those  early  days.  Of  a  summer's  day  in  passing  Mr.  Peters'  resi- 
dence on  my  way  to  school  at  the  town  house,  I  used  to  linger 
and  gaze  with  longing  eyes  at  the  wonderful  bounty  of  apples 
on  the  trees  in  front  of  his  house.  I  have  never  seen  any  such 
apples  since.     There  was,  too,  Deacon  Samuel  Dutton,  of  blessed 
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memory,  who  raised  a  large  family  of  good  bnsinesa  men  ;  and  Dr. 
Peck  with  hie  wonderful  saddle-bags  filled  with  medicine  of  all 
sorts,  and  marvelous  to  cure,  who  was  to  my  youthfnl  mind  a  aort 
of  saperhnman  being  in  his  wonderful  possession  of  power  to  heal 
the  Kck  and  diseased.  But  how  shall  I  call  the  roll  in  which 
appears  the  names  of  Jordan,  Black,  Whitaker,  McFarland,  TiB- 
dale,  Tinker,  Parcher,  Buekmore,  Joy,  Whiting,  Jarvis,  Macom- 
ber,  Lowell,  Grant,  Warren,  Hopkins,  Robinson,  and  many 
others?  I  would  not  fail  to  remember  with  most  sincere  affection 
William  Jelhson — one  of  a  large  family  all  good  and  true,  both 
men  and  women.  He  married  my  relatiTC,  Miss  Julia  Tisdale, 
whose  acquaintance  he  made  while  she  was  visiting  ray  mother, 
her  kinswoman.  They  hved  a  short  time  after  their  marriage  in 
Ellsworth  village,  or  at  the  "  Bridge, "  as  we  called  it  in  those 
days.  Then  they  moved  to  "  Number  8  "  on  the  Bangor  road, 
about  half-way  between  Bangor  and  Ellsworth,  and  settled  on  a 
farm  in  what  is  now  called  North  Ellsworth.  Of  Mr.  Jellison's 
large  family,  I  remember  well  his  eon  Charles,  a  promising  young 
merchant  in  Portland,  who  died  suddenly  in  his  early  manhood  ; 
Edward,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  died  while  in  Union 
College ;  George  a  prosperous  business  man  in  New  York ; 
Zachariah,  who  was  some  years  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  later 
in  Nebraska,  who  now  holds  an  important  ofiice  in  the  New  York 
custom  house,  and  John,  who,  after  a  good  war  record,  died 
with  hie  armor  on.  There  were  other  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Their  farmhouse  was  often  visited  by  me,  once  with  my  father 
and  mother  in  the  early  summer  of  1839,  and  aione  at  later  dates. 
Mr.  Jellison  wag  possessed  of  intellectual  power  of  more  than 
ordinary  grasp,  and  I  never  met  a  man  of  nobler  heart  or  more 
genuine  wit — the  kind  that  runs  over  with  humor  and'delicious 
fun. 

There  comes  up  before  me  as  I  write  a  curiously  intangible 
vision  of  an  old  gentleman  carrying  a  cane,  and  dressed  in  ehort 
clothes,  wearing  a  cue,  and  a  bountiful  white  shirt  bosom.  I  can- 
not certainly  fix  any  name  to  him,  and  yet,  though  the  vision  is 
dim,  I  am  sure  that  it  has  a  foandation  in  some  personage  of 
those  early  days.  Yet  I  have  a  shadowy  recollection  of  such  a 
name  as  Major  Phillips.  It  oc«m-s  to  me,  too,  that  there  was  a 
wonderful  fiddler,  one  "  Black  George, "  who  was  always  on  hand 
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when  a  dance  took  place.  Captain  Jesse  Button,  the  renowned 
authority  m  all  martial  matters,  and  the  hero  of  all  the  musters, 
that  I  heard  talked  of  in  those  times,  with  their  sham  fights,  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  my  memory. 

About  the  same  time,  or  just  prior  to  my  father's  settlement  in 
Ellsworth,  John  Black,  a  young  Englishman,  settled  there  as  the 
^ent  of  the  Bingham  heirs,  who  owned  very  extensive  tracts  of 
land  in  Hancock  and  Washington  counties,  called  in  common 
phrase,  the  "  Bingham  Purchase,"  The  acquaintance  between 
the  two  young  men  ripened  into  a  strong  and  enduring  friend- 
ship, which  lasted  uninterrupted  till  my  father's  death.  "  Colo- 
nel "  Black  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  famiharly  known, 
from  the  fact  that,  after  he  became  an  American  citizen,  he 
entered  ardently  into  the  militia  service,  and  by  regular  promo- 
tion, became  as  I  have  been  always  told,  colonel  of  the  regiment. 
He  built  on  the  Blue  Hill  road,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
"  Bridge  "  a  very  iaige  brick  house,  set  at  some  distance  back 
from  the  road,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  and  which  is  yet 
standing.  I  recall  with  pleasure  many  visits  in  early  youth,  and 
later,  at  this  delightful  home.  He  waa  not  only  one  of  the  beet 
business  men  ever  known  in  Maine,  but  he  was  thoroughly  edu- 
cated and  equipped  with  many  of  the  elegant  accomplishments 
pecuhar  to  the  aristocratic  classes  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  He 
was  a  good  draughtsman  and  an  amateur  painter  of  no  mean  skill. 
I'hough  not  large  in  stature,  he  was  very  noticeable  in  appearance, 
and  in  his  personal  address  he  was  commanding  and  dignified, 
and  his  manners  were  polite  and  courteous.  His  management  of 
the  great  trusts  of  the  Bingham  estate  was  characterized  by  the 
strictest  diligence  and  fidehty,  as  well  as  the  most  scrupulous 
honesty.  He  was  quiet  in  his  mode  of  life,  simple  in  his  tastes, 
and  by  tact  and  careful  management  without  oppression  or 
extortion  he  accumulated  a  very  large  property.  He  reared  a 
numerous  family,  and  many  of  his  descendants  are  now  residents 
of  Ellsworth.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Gen.  David  Cobb  of 
GouldsboTO,  Maine  (who  came  from  Taunton,  Mass.,  to  act  as  the 
agent  of  the  "  Bingham  Purchase  "),  and  reared  a  numerous  fam- 
ily, and  many  of  his  descendants  are  now  residents  of  Ellsworth. 
On  the  death  of  Gen.  Cobb  in  1830,  he  became,  as  his  successor, 
f ull  f^ent  of  the  "Bingham  Purchase."     He  died  in  Ellsworth, 
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October  25, 1 856,  at  a  ripe  age,  and  profoundly  regretted  not  only 
by  the  citizens  of  that  town,  but  by  a  very  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  Maine  and  in  Massachusetts.  His  remans 
■were  interred  in  the  family  tomb  on  his  estate. 

Colonel  Black  was  able  to  throw  a  good  share  of  legal  basiness 
into  Mr.  Deane's  hands,  and  in  attending  to  it  Mr,  Deane  was 
required  to  make  long  expeditions  through  the  wild  and  sparsely 
settled  portions  of  Hancock  and  other  eastern  counties.  By 
means  of  his  hunting  tours  and  these  extended  excursions,  Mr. 
Deane  acquired  a  very  thorough  experience  with  life  in  the 
woods,  and  became  most  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the.  public  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  later,  in  con- 
nection with  the  northeastern  boundary. 

He  was  active  as  a  Federalist  in  politics  ;  and  was  a  represen- 
tative from  EUsworlh  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1816,  1817,  1818,  1819,  and  representative  from  Ellsworth  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maine  in  1825,  1826, 1827,  1828  and  1831.  What 
he  did,  as  well  as  the  value  of  his  services  as  a  legislator  in  the 
estimate  of  his  associates,  may  be  generally  understood  from  the 
following  memoranda  of  the  reports  he  wrote  and  the  resolves 
passed,  viz :  — 

1828.  Eeport  upon  tJie  Northeastern  Boundary  Question  ^Svo., 
pages  55,  accepted  by  Legislature. 

1850.  Eesolve  of  Legislature  allowing  him  one  hundred  and  seyecty 
dollars  for  negotiating  release  of  land  claims  with  Penobscot  Indians. 

18-Sl.    Report  of  Committee  on  State  Lands  of  wliicli  he  was  Chair-   ' 
man,  8vo.,  pages  !2. 

1851.  Report  as  Cliairmaii  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northeastern 
Boundary,  pages  4. 

1831.     Report  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Northeastern 
Boundary,  pages  13. 
1831.    Resolve  granting  him  half  township  of  land. 
1831.    Letter  to  Governor  Samuel  E.  Smith  about  the  Nortteastem 


s  paying  him  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars   for 
locating  the  Northeastern  Boundary  line  under  resolve  of  March  23, 1838. 

Most  probably,  however,  this  list  represents  but  a  very  smaLl 
part  of  the  actual  work  he  did  while  in  the  Maine  legislature ; 
but  it  indicates  how  basy  he  was  and  the  kind  of  work  that 
engaged  his  attention. 

It  should  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  the  search  for  my 
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father's  legislative  history  has  been  somewhat  difficult,  because 
the  state  docuraenta  were  not  printed  till  1833,  and  some  of  the 
archives  were  lost  in  the  removal  of  the  pubhc  records  from 
Portland  to  Augusta,  when  the  latter  town  was  made  the 
capital. 

By  degrees,  and  from  his  varied  experience  in  the  woods  and 
wild  portions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  from  his  education  in  public 
affairs,  he  had  become  intensely  interested  in  the  questions  relat-. 
ing  to  the  northeastern  boundary.  Among  my  earliest  recol- 
lections relating  to  him  and  our  Ellsworth  home,  are  the  constant 
talks  between  him  and  his  visitors  about  the  "  disputed  terri- 
tory "  and  f  Madawaska, "  and  our  public  rights  to  the  fine  lands 
in  the  northern  part  of  our  state,  juat  above  the  St,  John  river. 
From  the  glowing  description  of  the  fine  wheat  soil  up  there,  and 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  that  region,  in  my  childish  imagin- 
ation I  used  to  think  it  was  a  very  "  Beulah  "  land.  In  his  fre- 
quent journeys  in  search  of  evidence  or  otherwise  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  state,  oificially  or  privately,  he  accumulated  an 
immense  amount  of  evidence  in  the  form  of  affidavit,  or  other 
testimony  on  points  relating  to  this  boundary  question.  He 
published  articles  in  many  of  the  newspapers  of  the  state  embo- 
dying his  information  or  views  upon  this  important  theme.  These 
contributions,  over  the  signatures  of  "Cato,"  "Ishmiel,"  and 
"Peter  Parley,"  attracted  great  attention  and  had  a  deep  influ- 
ence in  educating  and  directing  the  public  mind.  I  have  an  auto- 
graph letter  from  Gov.  Enoch  Lincoln  to  my  father,  referring  to 
these  writings  and  thanking  him  for  what  he  had  done  in  this 
way.  I  have  recently  found  a  portion  of  the  original  drafts  of 
these  papers.  They  are  now  being  very  carefully  edited  by  a 
valued  friend,  rarely  capable  in  such  matters,  and  will  in  due 
time  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society. 
His  unpublished  manuscripts  on  the  subject  were  very  volumin- 
ous — there  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  enough  of  them  to  fill  a 
large  trunk  —  all  written  in  his  very  plain  and  rapid  hand.  1 
suppose  that  the  family  thought  that  the  settlement  of  the 
national  disputes  had  taken  all  value  from  these  papers,  since  by 
degrees,  and  chiefly  by  neglect,  they  were  lost.  In  one  of  his 
later  journeys  to  the  disputed  territory,  he  cut  from  a  tree,  which 
he  said  was  on  the  exact  northeast  corner  of  Maine,  according  to 
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his  loyal  idea,  a  stick  which  he  had  fashioned  into  a  cane,  in  the 
ivory  head  of  which  he  had.  engraved  a  record  of  the  place 
whence  he  obtained  it.  This  cane  he  carried  constantly  thereafter 
till  the  day  of  his  fatal  illness. 

Honorahle  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  in  his  very  able  arlicle  on 
"  The  Northeastern  Boundary,  "  read  before  the  Msune  Historical 
Society  at  Portland,  May  15,  1879,  makes  freqnent  and  most 
.honorable  mention  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Deane's  services  in  the 
prosecution  of  our  state's  great  controversy  with  her  foreign 
neighbor. 

In  this  aame  connection  I  recall  with  a  son's  pride  the  very 
warm  and  generous  remarks  made  to  me  in  1846,  while  I  was  in 
college,  by  ez-Governor  Robert  P.  Duniap,  who  was  then  living 
in  Brunswick.  Though  he  and  my  father  were  of  opposite  poli- 
tics, he  entertained  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  ability  and 
energy  with  which  my  father  had  done  bis  work  for  the  state,  in 
this  behalf.  Governor  Duniap  asked  me  once  when  I  was  visit- 
ing at  his  house  if  I  had  ever  read  my  father's  reports  on  the 
subject,  and  on  my  answering  "  No, "  took  them  from  his  library 
shelves  and  banded  them  to  me,  remarking  that  I  ought  to  know 
all  about  these  matters,  thoroughly  and  well,  for  if  ever  a  son 
had  cause  for  being  proud  of  his  father's  public  services,  I  had. 
I  also  call  to  mind  what  Honorable  Kathan  Clifford,  afterward 
judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  remarked  to  me  on 
this  subject  in  1851,  soon  after  he  moved  to  Portland,  He  said 
that  though  not  of  the  same  political  faith  as  my  father,  be  bad, 
as  a  young  member  of  the  legislature  in  1831,  oast  no  vote  which 
he  remembered  with  more  pleasure  than  that  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing a  township  of  land  to  my  father,  as  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  value  of  his  services  in  this  great  public  matter. 

Late  in  life  Mr.  Deane  had  accumulated  quite  a  large  property, 
chiefly  in  timber  lands.  Nor  was  he  so  selfish  in  his  knowledge 
of  good  timber  lands,  as  not  to  advise  his  friends  frankly  as  to 
his  opinion  in  these  matters.  His  assistance  in  this  behalf  was 
once  so  valuable  to  Honorahle  Elijah  L.  Hamlin  of  Bangor,  and 
Mr.  Ruggles  of  Columbia,  that  they  jointly  presented  him  a  very 
handsome  and  complete  service  of  silver  plate.  I  well  remember 
the  marvel  of  its  display,  when  in  1835  the  package  was  opened 
in  oar  Ellsworth  home,  fresh  from  the  store  of  Jones,  Low  & 
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Ball  of  Boaton.'  Thia  aervice  was  more  than  a  nine  days'  won- 
der in  the  little  village. 

In  the  fall  of  1835,  he  moved  to  Portland  and  bought  the 
propeity  on  the  south  side  of  State  street,  between  Gray  and 
Spring  streets,  which    Mason   Greenwood,  had  finely  improved. 

This  property  conlinued  to  be  the  homestead  oi  his  family,  or 
descendanta,  till  the  spring  of  1884. 

My  father  was  at  Cherryfieid  in  the  fall  of  1839,  attending  to 
business  in  connection  with  his  large  landed  interests,  and  be- 
coming ill  early  in  November,  waa  treated  with  auch  succeaa  that 
be  waa  supposed  to  be  lecovering.  By  some  accident  the  nurse 
gave  him  by  mistake  tartar  emetic  instead  of  cream  tartar. 
When  the  mistake  was  discovered,  all  possible  remedies  were 
tried  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  sick  at  the  residence  of  J.  Til- 
den  Moulton,  who  married  my  cousin,  Ann  P.  Cook,  (she  had 
been  raised  in  our  family),  and  died  there  November  10,  1839. 

When  we  read  in  these  latter  days  the  history  of  the  bound- 
aries of  Maine  there  is  much  to  marvel  at  and  much  to  excite 
our  ire.  In  the  conscious  strength  of  our  national  power  of 
today,  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  once  the  nation  was  weak,  and 
in  comparison  with  Great  Britain  quite  insignificant,  having  no 
rights  which  that  haughty  nation  was  bound  to  respect.  The 
boundaries  of  Maine  con tignous  to  the  British  proMnces  seem 
to  be  so  clearly  stated  in  article  second  o£  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Paris,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
in  1783,  that  it  now  appears  very  strange  that  any  dispute  ever 
arose  about  them.     The  northerly  line  is  thus  described :  — 

From  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  wit,  that  angle  which  is 
formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river 
to  the  highlands,  along  the  said  highlands  which  divide  those  rivers  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  which  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  northwestern  most  head  of  Connecticut  river. 

The  eastern  line  is  described  thas; — 

East,  hy  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Crois,  from  ifa 
mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  its  source,  and  fi-om  its  source  directly 
north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands  which  divide  the  waters  that  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those  which  fall  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
comprehending  all  iala,nds  wtthin  twenty  le^ues  of  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  lying  between  the  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from 
the  points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
one  part,  and  East  Florida,  on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay 
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of  Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  excepting  such  islands  as  now  are,  or 
heretofore  have  been,  within  the  limit  of  the  said  province  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  regard  to  the  eastern  line  it  aeems  to  have  been  proved 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  there  were  three  rivers 
which  had  been  in  turn,  or  interchangeably,  called  the  "St. 
Ci'oix  " ;  viz.,  the  Magaguadavic,  the  most  eastern ;  the  Schoodic, 
the  present  St.  Croix,  the  naiddle  ;  and  the  Cobscook,  the  western ; 
and  that  the  true  St.  Croix  of  the  treaty  of  1783  was  the  Magagua- 
davic. Hut  the  superior  finesse  of  the  British  on  the  "  St.  Croii 
commission,"  in  1798,  succeeded  in  causing  the  Sohoodic  to  be 
permanently  called  the  St.  Croix,  and  thus  our  state  lost  on  the 
east  a  tract  of  land  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long  by  about 
thirty  broad. 

It  was  the  evident  determination  of  the  British  government  in 
some  way  to  get  land  enough  from  the  eastern  and  northern 
sides  of  Maine  to  afford  ample  room  for  all  desired  or  necessary 
communication  between  the  Canadas  and  New  Brunswick  and 
Nova  Scotia.  After  they  had  sliced  off  so  large  a  piece  from  the 
eastei'n  part  of  the  state,  then  their  whole  force  was  redoubled 
to  gain  all  that  part  of  our  state  above  a  line  dr'awn  west  from 
Mars  hill!  If  this  had  been  accomplished  the  size  of  the  state 
would  have  been  very  seriously  reduced.  The  outrage  of  these 
claims  will  almost  be  obvious  by  a  glance  at  any  map  in  view  of 
the  above  extracts  from  the  treaty. 

I  have  endeavored  to  picture  these  facts  of  our  great  loss  of 
territory,  north  as  well  as  east,  in  the  accompanying  map,  where 
are  shown  the  treaty  lines  of  1783,  in  which  the  red  line  indicates 
the  original  eastern  and  the  northern  boundaries ;  the  yellow 
line  across  the  state  and  down  the  eastern  side  represents  the 
one  claimed  by  the  British  some  considerable  time  after  the 
treaty  of  1783  as  the  northern  line  of  the  state  —  not  always 
confidently,  but  with  increasingly  loud  protestations  after  the 
dispute  over  the  boundary  question  had  waxed  warm.  The 
present  eastern,  northern,  and  northwesterly  boundary  lines 
are  indicated  in  full  blue  lines,  and  by  the  St.  John  river.  It 
wUl  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  great  and  valuable  ia  the  territory 
which  we  lost  in  1798  and  1842. 

This  present  northern  boundary  was  the  result  of  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty  of  1842,    The  rule  devised  by  the  exalted  states- 
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manship  of  that  treaty  seems  to  Lave  been  to  split  the  difference 
between  the  claims  of  the  two  parlies.  But  it  is  not  nece^ary 
here  to  go  into  any  details,  since  in  the  aforesaid  monograph 
by  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  all  these  matters  are  treated  with 
careful  detail.  It  answers  all  my  present  purposes  to  show  what 
our  state  had  then  already  lost,  and  to  indicate  what  my  father 
was  contending  for,  namely,  the  territory  between  the  St.  Jojin 
river  and  the  "highlands"  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  the  great 
public  vaJae  of  the  interests  concerned.  His  unfaltering  advocacy 
of  our  good  cause  fairly  indicate  the  large-minded  and  public- 
spirited  man  he  was.  The  people  of  ihe  state  of  Maine  do,  I  am 
sure,  now  fully  approve  what  is  sometimes  called  Governor  John 
Fairfield's  "  declaration  of  war"  in  1838,  when  he  ordered  out  the 
state  militia  to  defend  our  territory  as  we  then  claimed  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  now  to  enhirge  on  all  this.  It  is  an  historical  fact 
in  which  the  people  of  Maine  take  great  pride. 

But  I  should  have  dwelt  more  at  length  npon  the  character 
and  value  of  my  father's  public  services  in  connection  with  this 
Northeastern  Boundary  question,  if  the  matter  had  not  many 
years  ago  been  treated  very  justly,  fally  and  ably,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  excellent,  feeling  tribute  to  his  memory  which  was  written  in 
1839,  by  Hon.  Charles  S.  Daveis,  ll.d.,  of  Portland,  then  one  of 
the  first  lawyers  at  the  Cumberland  bar,  and  in  the  full  prime  of 
his  brilliant  talents  and  high  reputation.  Mr,  Daveishad  been  re- 
peatedly called  upon  toaet  a  very  distinguished  public  part  in  eon 
nection  with  this  vei-y  Northeasiern  Boundary  question,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the  men  who  had  had  any  connec- 
tion, great  or  small,  in  this  very  important  matter.  He  knew  well 
to  whom  praise  belonged.  He  hadbeenlongintimately  associated 
with  Mr.  Deane  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Northeastern  Boun- 
dary question;  had  known  him  as  a  legisiator,  a  lawyer,  a  man  of 
business  and  affairs.  He  wrote  generously,  but  with  a  full 
acquaintance  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  "  Portland  Advertiser,"  Tuesday 
evening,  November  19, 1839,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 


On  Saturday  afternoon  were  committed  to  tile  grave  t 
John  G.  Deane.    They  had  been  removed  from  Narraguagus  (Cherry- 
field),  where  he  expired  on  Sunday,  the  tenth  instant,  and  were  conveyed 
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from  bis  late  residence  on  State  street  to  the  South  burying  ground  in 
this  eity,  attended  by  his  family  and  friends.  The  deep  domestic  sorrow 
was  accompanied  by  a  most  sincere  attestation  of  sympathy  and  respect. 

The  decease  of  Mr.  Deane,  indeed,  thus  suddenly  occurring  in  the 
prime  of  life,  upon  a  mere  occasional  absence  from  home,  is  not  only  a 
serere  private  loss,  but  it  is  also  a  great  public  one.  To  estimate  it 
properly,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  memorial  of  the  past,  which  he 
has  raised  for  himself  by  bis  talents  and  services,  inscribed  as  well  upon 
the  tablet  of  his  social  and  professional  relations,  as  upon  the  large, 
laborious  and  faithful  record  of  the  duties  which  he  has  performed  to 
the  public. 

If  there  was  any  among  us  who  had  a  right  to  stand  up  and  say, — 
"I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it," 
this  was  a  persuasion  of  which  Mr.  Deane  may  have  been  justly  and 
honestly  conscious;  and  so  marked  and  prominent  an  object  of  consid- 
eration and  esteem  has  he  been,  now  for  a  long  space  of  time  in  the  view 
of  the  people  of  Maine,  that  it  needs  only  to  pronounce  his  name,  at  tliia 
moment  of  unexpected  and  melancholy  bereavement  to  those  who  cher- 
ish his  memory,  to  present  at  once  a  living  and  espressire  image  of  his 
person,  character  and  virtues.  Who  in  this  land  did  not  know  John  G, 
Deane,  and  who,  knowing  him,  would  be  likely  soon  to  forget  him,  or 
be  willing  to  suffer  his  honest  fame  to  pass  into  silent  oblivion?  A  few 
faint  traces  from  recollection,  and  from  the  slight  materials  at  hand,  are 
all  that  is  proposed,  in  this  scanty  and  hasty  notice,  to  furnish. 

John  G.  Deane  was  a  native  of  the  Bay  state  of  Massachusetts,  and 
was  a  descendant,  it  is  stated,  of  John  Deane  who  early  came  to  that 
old  colony  from  England,  and  settled  at  Taunton,  the  stock,  it  is  sup- 
posed, of  those  that  bear  that  numerous  name  in  Sew  England,  and  who 
have  reflected  no  dishonor  on  the  f^r  inheritance  of  their  Puritan  ances- 
tors. He  was  himself  bom  in  Eaynham,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Brown 
University  in  Rhode  Island  about  the  year  1806,  and  studied  law,  it  is 
understood,  with  the  late  Judge  Seth  Padelford,  one  of  whose  daughters 
he  afterward  married.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Ellsworth 
in  this  state,  which  he  pursued  with  credit  and  success;  and  where  he 
^  established  not  only  the  solid  reputation  of  a  learned,  Bound  and  dis- 
criminating lawyer,  but  enjoyed  also,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  general 
confidence  of  his  clients  and  fellow  eitizens.  This  latter  portion  of  pub- 
lic favor  he  shared  with  his  friend,  George  Herbert  a  most  amiable  and 
worthy  brother  of  the  profession,  whose  fin     as  1  g  nt  ac     mpl   h 

mentfi  and  exquisite  sensibility,  will  long  b    p  d    n      m  ml     n  e 

by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  and  privil  fh     p       nlaqant- 

ance.  Ellsworth  being  entitled  to  but  n  p  e  ntat  n  h  1  g  s- 
lature  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Deane  wa  h  sen  alte  nately  with  M 
Herbert  for  several  years,  and  was  a  memb  t  that  b  dy  t  i  bel  e  d 
as  early  as  1813.  He  was  marked  as  a  man  of  talent,  spirit  and 
application. 
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Mr.  Deane's  location  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  the  course 
of  his  professional  hosiness  led  him  to  an  increasing  acquaintance  with 
the  proprietary  lands  in  this  state,  large  tracts  of  which  were  lying  in 
grants  from  tlie  Commonwealth  o£  Massachusetts,  the  principal  of  which 
were  the  "Bingham  purchases."  It  was  this  that  probably  first  turned 
his  attention  toward  that  subject,  which  afterward  engaged  ao  large  a 
portion  of  it,  in  one  very  important  direction.  After  the  separation  of 
Maine,  Mr,  Deane  became  again  a  member  of  the  legislature  while  it 
sat  in  Portland,  where  he  began  t*  be  widely  known  and  his  value 
equally  understood.  He  did  not  make  that  bis  place  of  residence,  how- 
ever, till  1835. 

It  was  here  during  the  session  of  1827  and  1828,  at  the  period  when  such 
a  vigorous  impulse  was  given  to  the  vital  interests  o(  this  state  by  the 
measures  adopted  by  Governor  Lincoln  in  relation  to  our  territorial 
rights,  that  Mr.  Deane  distinguished  himself  by  the  active  and  leading 
part  he  took,  and  the  persevering  study  and  imwearied  diligence  he 
bestowed  in  regard  to  the  perplexed  and  protracted  question  of  our 
northeastern  boundary.  It  was  the  intrinsic  justice,  as  well  as  the 
strict  and  perfect  legal  character  of  this  right  on  our  behalf,  that  first 
recommended  itself  to  the  native  integrity,  while  it  presented  itself  also 
in  the  clearest  light  to  the  discriminating  si^acity  of  his  mind,  and 
inspired  that  honest  zeal  which  gave  such  a  concentrated  energy  to  all 
his  powers  and  faculties  in  this  single  cause  It  wis  thiB  that  urged 
him  to  spare  no  pains,  to  relax  no  effort,  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
moting that  great  end  to  which  he  then  and  thenceforward  entirely  and 
almost  exclusively  devoted  himself.  He  shnnned  no  labor,  and  thought 
no  day  long  in  which  he  could  do  anything  to  advance  it.  Of  this  all- 
absorbing,  and  to  him  engrossing  subject,  it  may  he  truly  said  that  he 
summered  and  wintered  it.  He  ate,  drank  and  slept  it.  It  was  his 
thought  by  day  and  his  dream  by  night,  and  the  iirst  idea  to  which  he 
awakened  again  in  the  morning.  On  this  point  he  was  instant  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  He  was  ever  ready  and  alert  on  every  occasion  which 
presented,  and  prompt  for  every  service  which  the  interest  of  the  state 
demanded.  At  every  turn  and  crisis  of  the  question  when  it  was  first 
put  in  the  shape  of  a  convention  and  about  to  be  submitted  to  an  arbi- 
ter, or  swamped  by  his  preposterous  award  —  when  our  citizens  were  one 
after  another  seized  and  consigned  to  foreign  prisons,  and  the  ensigns  of 
an  alien  and  intrusive  jurisdiclion  were  planted  on  our  independent  soil 
—  and  the  sovereign  power  of  self-protection,  which  this  political  com- 
munity was  bound  to  exercise  for  those  who  put  their  trust  in  it  insult- 
ingly set  at  defiance,  then  it  was  that  his  spirit  rose  with  every  emer- 
gency; it  quailed  at  no  peril  or  trial  to  the  virtue  of  the  question,  and 
sunk  only  with  any  visible  declension  of  its  interest,  of  which  there  were 
spells  and  symptoms  in  the  public  mind.  It  was  only  at  those  intervals 
of  repose  to  this  exciting  question,  during  which  it  has  been  so  strangely 
and  inexplicably  adjourned,  that  the  ordinary  interests  and  occupations 
of  life  resumed  with  him  any  actual  measure  of  their  importance  and 
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influence.  Kever,  it  may  be  nearly  said,  did  they  regain  their  real 
ascendancy.  Still  the  invincible  energy  ol  his  spirit  on  that  predomin- 
ating subject  was  not  to  be  subdued  or  broken  down.  No  danger 
appalled,  nor  difficulty  disheartened  him.  With  an  industry  that  noth- 
ing could  either  tire  or  escape;  with  a  memoij  faithful  to  every  circuni- 
Btance  that  it  ever  seized,  with  an  instinct  sure  as  the  magnet,  and  a  soul 
as  tme  as  steel  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was  embarked,  this  was  the 
raaster  subject  of  his  mind.  It  was  his  ruling  passion.  Wlien  he  once 
got  upon  this  theme,  "His  foot  was  on  his  native  heath  and  his  name 
was  MacGregor!"  It  is  no  injustice  tosay  that  he  had  probably  mastered 
more  of  its  details  —  historical,  statistical  and  geographical  connected 
together  —  than  any  other  individual;  and  that  he  had  written,  spoken 
and  printed,  it  might  almost  be  said,  not  only  more  than  any  other  per- 
son, but  more  than  all  others  put  together.  No  one  eng^ed  in  the  vari- 
ous calls  of  this  question  had  looked  into  it  more  thoroughly,  or  was 
more  intimately  or  profoundly  acquainted  with  all  its  bearings.  If  there 
is  any  overallowance  of  the  measure  of  merit  and  praise  that  may  pos. 
aibly  be  accorded  to  him  on  this  head,  it  can  be  hardly  more  than  is  due 
to  his  unbounded  and  indefatigable  devotion  to  this  supreme  object, 
which  ended  only  with  his  breath. 

Mr.  Deane's  first  reports  on  this  subject,  which  brought  the  matter 
most  distinctly  into  public  view,  were  made,  as  already  adverted  to,  in 
1821  and  1828.  In  1830  he  made  a  tour  of  observation  over  the  ground  of 
controversy,  by  order  of  the  government,  in  immediate  connection  with 
Judge  Preble.  In  1831  and  1832  he  again  became  conspicuous  for  the 
part  he  took  in  incorporating  the  precinct  of  Madawaska,  and  resisting 
the  no  doubt  well-intended  but  idle  and  absurd  arbitrament  of  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  was  on  this  a«;ount,  and  at  this  period,  that  the 
legislature  made  Mr.  Deane  a  grant  of  a  half  township  of  land  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  8t.  John,  as  a  testimonial  (it  is  believed  unanimous) 
of  the  grateful  sense  entertained  of  his  services.  This  grant  has  prol>- 
ably,  however,  been  u  nproduotive,  to  say  the  least,  owing  to  the  distance 
of  the  spot  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  question.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
design  that  Mr.  Deane,  who  had  been  its  champion,  should  be  set  there 
as  a  pioneer.  At  all  events,  the  grant  and  the  post  should  be  made 
good.  In  1838,  when  the  resolves  of  the  legislature  for  an  ascertain- 
ment and  survey  of  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  state  were 
required  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  Governor  Edward  Kent,  Mr, 
Deane  was  the  person  at  once  designated  by  him  as  most  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  performance  of  that  important  duty.  How  zealously  and 
faithfully  he  entered  upon  the  service  assigned  to  him,  striking  out  and 
pursuing  his  own  route,  under  the  general  directions  he  had  received, 
leaving  nothing  unexplored  which  lay  within  his  reach,  and  not  quitting 
the  ground  until  it  was  covered  with  snow  too  deep  to  proceed  in  the 
search,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  was  obscured  from  further  investiga- 
tion, his  recent  report  on  the  subject  fully  demonstrates.  In  this  expe- 
13 
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dition  he  was  seconded  by  two  worthy  and  useful  associates  wtose 
assistance  was  valuable,  and  who  juatly  share  in  the  credit  of  the  nnder- 
taking.  The  new  map  of  the  territory  which  he  prepared  from  this 
sui'vey  and  the  fomier  materials  at  his  command,  was  a  work  upon 
which  he  bestowed  great  pains  and  expense;  and  it  may  be  feared  that 
the  author  of  it  died  with  a  feeling  that  his  task  in  this  report  had  not 
been  duly  appreciated  and  the  service  properly  considered.  It  is  still  to 
be  hoped  that  this  important  labor  will  noPfail  to  be  suitably  estimated. 
No  man.  it  maybe  said,  was  ever  more  inflexibly  tenacious  of  his  own 
just  purposes,  and  at  the  same  time  more  truly  regardful  of  the  invaria- 
ble principles  of  right,  and  of  whaterer  was  due  to  the  proper  claims  of 
Others,  wether  few  or  many.  He  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  undisguised 
in  his  intentions,  plain  and  transparent  in  aU  his  aims,  unosteni^tioafi, 
and  even  negligent  in  regard  to  some  of  the  forms  and  observances  of 
society.  Like  governor  Enoch  Lincoln,  he  loved  to  feel  hinnseU  in  the 
sublime,  ennobling  presence  of  nature,  and  to  pierce  the  vast  profound, 
unpeopled  solitudes  of  the  forest.  He  liked  also  to  meet  the  remnant  of 
the  ancient  race  of  proprietors  in  their  native  woods,  or  on  the  streams 
which  they  navigated  in  their  bark  canoes  —  and  to  associate  and  hold 
converse  with  the  hardy  cultivators  of  the  soil — although  these  genuine 
sympathies  did  not  estrange  him  from  the  more  busy,  social  haunts  of 

The  cast  of  hia  countenance  was  remarkably  intellectual,  and  indicative 
of  acuteness,  foresight  and  s^acity.  It  had  also  something  of  a  more 
grave,  reflective  and  resolved  character.  The  upper  part  of  his  face, 
particularly  the  intersection  of  the  principal  features  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  bust  of  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  while  the  perpetual  ac- 
tivity of  its  fibers  in  their  animated  expression,  might  remind  one  who 
had  seen  the  original  of  the  incessant  motion  Of  Lord  Brougham's,  He 
also  had  something  in  him  of  antiqnity— something  of  the  Codras  ajid 
Curtius  — some  strain  of  that  Roman  spirit  of  self-sacrifleing  patriotism 
which  tells  in  the  stories  of  Horatius  Codes  and  Jtfutius  Scsevola  —  some 
vein  too  of  the  Eussells  and  Sidneys  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  spirits 
prepared  for  all  the  emergencies  of  moral,  political  and  physical  martyr- 
dom —  for  the  ordeals  of  a  virtue  that  had  not  ceased  to  he  more  than  an 
empty  sound  —  and  aspiring  to  an  elevation  superior  to  the  sordid  sub- 
terfuges of  shuffling  selfishness  and  compromising  expediency.  This 
was  an  aspiration  worthy  of  the  object  of  this  obituary  ;  and  there  was 
that  within  him  which  did  not  derogate  from  this  lofty  calling.  That  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  all  his  travail  is  most  certain. 

But  lie  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  cause  for  which  he  had  labored, 
adopted  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  justice  and  purity  acknowledged  by  the  world.  And  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  if  he  does  not  deserve  a  marble  monument  from  the 
people  of  Maine,  he  deserves  a  monument  as  durable  as  marble  in  their 
undying  remembrance,  affection  and  respect. 

In  the  multitude  of  emotions  that  throng  and  mit^le  in  the  mind 
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■whictt  thia  Bndden  stroie  of  providence  is  calculated  to  call  forth  — 
amid  ttese  last  dying  traces  of  autumnal  ctange  —  when  tlie  splendid 
month  of  November  is  speaking  the  great  mora!  leasou  of  the  year  —  if 
there  was  notliing  else  in  the  world  —  if  there  was  not  something  infin- 
itely superior  to  all  the  visible  manifestations  of  the  material  universe 
and  above  all  that  thia  glorious  oi^anie  structure  is  capable  to  aSord, 
we  might  well  mourn  over  these  melancholy  vestiges  of  mortality  and 
decay.  If  it  were  not  otherwise,  were  it  not  for  higher  hopes  and  the 
interior  supports  of  a  sublimer  faith,  by  which  the  spirit  is  sustained  in 
its  far  upward  flight,  through  its  sinking  moments  of  occasional  de- 
spondency, it  would  be  sad  indeed  to  linger  upon  the  last  lineaments  of 
the  departed  object  of  onr  afEection  and  esteem,  the  features  so  lately 
beaming  with  animation  and  intelligence,  the  head  so  lately  full  of  im- 
portant linowledge,  and  fervid  with  the  glowing  operations  of  genius 
and  intellect,  the  heart  just  beating  with  the  most  ardent  pulsations  of 
parental  love  and  patriotie  zeal,  now  silent  and  insensible,  about  to  be 
reduced  to  the  cold  clods  of  the  valley.  Yet  there  is  still  something  ia 
the  circumstances  of  this  mournful  public  and  domestic  deprivation  to 
produce  a  deep,  a  lasting  and  wholesome  impression. 

The  memory 
Ofonr  djlng  trfends  comes  o'er  ns  like  a  iloud, 
To  damp  oar  bralnlesfl  ardor,  and  ahaCe 
That  glare  of  life  Uiat  otten  blinds  the  Rise, 

Mrs.  Deane  survived  her  husband  aad  resided  at  the  home- 
stead on  State  street,  Portland  (with  the  exception  of  about  a 
year,  1369-70,  sp^nt  with  her  sons,  Llewellyn  and  William,  ia 
Washington,  D.  C),  till  the  day  of  her  death.  May  12, 187'2.  Her 
remains  were  interred  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  the  Western 
cemetery  in  Portland.  They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  chil- 
dren—  two  died  in  infancy,  two  daughters  when  comparatively 
young ;  John  was  lost  at  sea  in  1836,  while  on  a  voyage  as  super- 
cargo of  his  brig  to  South  America.  Six  sons  survived  him,  all 
of  whom  grew  ap  to  men's  estate. 

Joseph  became  a  lawyer,  lived  awhile  in  Cherry  field,  looking 
after  the  landed  interests  of  his  father's  estate;  then  practiced 
law  in  Taunton,  and  later  in  Quincy,  Illinois,  where  he  died  in 
July,  1869. 

Melvin  was  a  civil  engineer;  in  hia  youth  he  accompanied  his 
father,  in  1838,  on  his  last  excursion  to  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state.  He  waa  engaged  in  the  construction  of  several 
railroads,  the  Atlantic  &  St.  Lawrence,  the  Androscog^n  & 
Kennebec,  and  others.  He  was  city  engineer  of  Portland  in 
1853-54,  and  died  there  in  March,  1S54. 
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Henry  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1844,  and  became  a  lawyer 
— represented  Portland  in  the  legislature  of  1850-51,  was  county 
attorney  for  Cumberiand  county  1852-55,  and  later  was  solicitor 
for  the  city  of  Portland — and  afterward,  1868-70,  surveyor  in 
the  custom  house.  He  died  in  Boston,  March,  1873,  on  his  way 
home  from  Florida. 

Frederick  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  the  class  of  1846,  and 
became  a  lawyer  —  but  never  entered  on  the  practice,  as  the 
gold  excitement  of  those  days  bore  him  away  to  California, 
where  he  lived,  with  the  interval  of  a  short  visit  home,  till  1861, 
when  he  entered  the  volunteer  service  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
first  California  volunteers.  At  a  later  period  he  was  in  the 
thirtieth  Maine  regiment —  after  some  service  he  was  duly  com- 
misaioued  an  officer,  but  the  war  closed  before  he  was  mustered 
in.     He  died  at  sea  in  March,  1867,  while  returning  to  California. 

Llewellyn  graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  1849 — became  a  law- 
yer and  practiced  in  partnership  with  Henry  in  Portland  from 
1852  to  1861.  In  1858  he  represented  Portland  to  the  legisla- 
ture. In  1861  he  moved  to  Washington,  where  he  subsequently 
held  an  important  position  in  the  U.  S.  patent  office.  In  1873, 
he  resigned  ills  official  position  and  has  since  practiced  law  in 
that  city. 

William  Wallace  became  a  lawyer  and  settled  in  Saccarappa 
—  in  1861  he  joined  the  twelfth  Maine  infantry  and  afterward 
became  adjutant  of  the  regiment.  In  1863  he  was  appointed 
assistant  adjutant  general  of  volunteers,  with  rank  of  captain, 
and  at  the  close  o£  the  war  was  brevetted  lieutenant  colonel  in 
that  branch  of  the  service.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
in  the  regular  army;  he  died  in  July,  1870,  in  Washington, 
B.C. 

Melvin's  son  John,  while  a  mere  lad,  enlisted  in  the  sisth 
Maine  battery  and  later  became  lieutenant  thereof.  He  was  in 
active  service  from  the  date  of  his  enlistment  in  1862,  to  the 
close  of  the  war  and  was  never  hurt  in  battle,  though  in  every 
fight  where  hia  battery  was  engaged,  and  was  never  in  the  hos- 
pital during  his  entire  service.  He  engaged  in  the  paper  manu- 
facturing business  after  the  war  and  died  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
in  the  fall  of  1873.  No  doubt  the  toil,  duties  and  excitement  of 
his  war  life  hastened  his  end. 
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Mat  25,  1881. 

At  the  eveiimg  session  a  paper  on  the  fight  at  Piggwackett 
was  read  hy  James  P.  Baxter,  and  Edward  H.  Elwell  read  a 
paper  on  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire. 

FIELD  DAY  EXCURSION. 
Septembee  13—15,  1881. 
By  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary  of  the  United  States 
treasury  and  the  kind  invitation  of  Hon.  Lot  M.  Morrill,  the 
collector  of  the  port,  members  of  the  society  with  guests  made 
an  excursion  to  Thomaston  and  Pemaquid  by  the  revenue 
Steamer  Dallas. 

NoVKMBEEie,  1881. 

The  Society  met  in  the  library  at  the  city  building,  Portland, 
November  16,  1881,  at  2.30  p.m.,  the  president,  Hon.  James  W. 
Bradbury  in  the  chair. 

The  librarian  and  cabinet- keeper,  H,  W.  Bryant,  read  his 
report  of  the  aecessions  to  the  hbrary  and  cabinet  received 
since  the  July  meeting, 

A  report  of  the  field  day  meeting  at  Thomaston  and  Pem- 
aqnid  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Bnrrage,  who  also  read 
a  paper  on  Roeier's  relation  of  Waymouth'e  voyage  of  1605, 
with  some  account  of  Georges  river  and  Pentecost  harbor. 
■  A  memoir  of  General  Henry  Knox  was  read  by  Joseph 
Williamson. 

A  committee  from  all  parts  of  the  state  was  appointed  to 
collect  books,  pamphlets,  manuscript,  relics  and  other  material 
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relating  to  the  history  of    the  state,   to  be  < 
archives  of  the  Society. 

At  the  eTeoing  scBsion,  Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury  read  a 
memoir  of  the  late  associate  justice,  Natban  Clifford,  and  Hon. 
William  Goold  read  a  biographical  slteteh  of  General  Lafayette 
with  personal  recollections  of  Lafayette's  visit  to  Portland 
in  1825. 

February  27, 1882. 
Pursuant  to  the  call  signed  by  Messrs.  Elwell,  Goold,  Bur- 
rage,  Brown  and  Bryant,  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  do  honor 
to  the  poet  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  on  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  The  opening  address  was  made  by  the  vice  president, 
Hon.  William  G.  Barrows.  Mr.  James  P.  Baxter  read  a  poem 
"  Laus  Laureati,"  and  placed  a  chaplet  of  oak  leaves  npon  the 
bust  of  the  poet.  Rev.  Henry  S.  Burrage  followed  with  a  paper 
on  Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  his  paternal  ancestry.  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Goold  read  a  paper  on  General  Peleg  Wadsworth,  the  mater- 
nal grandfather  of  Longfellow,  and  Mr-  Edward  H.  Elwell  read 
a  paper  on  the  Portland  of  Longfellow's  youth.  Rev.  Prof.  A, 
S.  Parkard  read  a  paper  on  Longfellow  as  a  student .  and  pro- 
fessor of  Bowdoin  college.  Mr.  George  F.  TaJbot  followed  with 
a  paper  on  the  genius  of  Longfellow.  Tributes  were  received 
from  Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury,  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  and 
Hon.  Joseph  Williamson. 

Mat  26,  1882. 

Meeting  of  the  Society  held  at  its  rooms  in  Portland. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Hon.  Israel  Washburn,  jr., 
presided.  The  librarian  presented  his  quarterly  report  of  gifts 
to  the  Society's  library  and  cabinet. 

Rufus  K.  Sewall,  Esq.,  of  Wiseasset,  called  the  attention  of 
the  Society  to  the  archives  of  Spain  as  probably  containing 
some  documents  of  interest  to  writers  of  Maine  history. 

Hon.  Joseph  Williamson  read  a  tribute  to  the  memory  ot 
General  John  Sullivan  of  the  revolution. 

A  paper  by  Hon.  Albert  W.  Paine  of  Bangor,  on  the  Territo- 
rial History  of  Bangor  and  Vicinity  was  read  by  Mr.  Washburn. 
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BTBNIHG   8B8SIOir, 

Preaentation  o£  the  banner  borne  by  citizens  of  Portland  at 
the  railroad  celebration  in  Montreal,  in  1853,  to  commemorate 
the  completion  of  the  railroad  connecting  the  river  St,  Law- 
rence and  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  at  Port- 
land, also  the  banner  of  the  Portland  Rifle  Corps,  1811-61, 
both  from  Edward  M.  Patten,  Esq.,  now  of  San  Francisco. 
Historical  papers  concerning  the  railroad  celebration  and  the 
Portland  Rifle  Corps  were  read  by  Hon.  "William  Gooid.  Mr. 
Goold  also  read  an  account  from  an  English  newspaper  of  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  Gorges  family  tomb  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Budeanx,  Wrashall,  Devon,  England.  The  fund 
for  the  restoration  o!  the  venerable  monument  was  conti'ibnted 
to  by  the  Maine  Historical  Society  in  1877, 

Mr.  Goold  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sewall  of  Wiscasset,  who  read 
a  paper  on  Samoset  of  Plymouth.  A  letter  from  President 
Bradbury  giving  some  reminiscences  of  the  poet  Longfellow's 
college  life  was  read,  and  Mr.  Bryant,  the  librarian,  offered  a 
brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  poet  as  a  lover  of  books. 

George  F.  Talbot  for  the  committee  reported  the  following 
resolutions,  commemorative  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  which  were 
accepted  and  ordered  recorded :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  honored  in  counting 
amoi^  its  members  the  illustrious  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
lately  deceased,  desire  to  join  their  fellow  countrymen  everywhere  ia 
paying  their  tribute  of  gratitude  and  admiration  for  those  productions 
of  his  geoinB  which  have  made  hia  name  immortal. 

Resolved,  That  while  death  has  removed  from  association  with  living 
men  hia  revered  presence,  and  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  has  arrested  that 
assiduous  labor  which  has  bo  enriched  the  pages  of  permanent  literature, 
it  has  extended  his  fame  and  brought  to  millions  who  had  not  known 
him,  an  appreciation  of  the  nobility  of  his  nature  and  the  purity  of  his 
life. 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  whose  ofB.ce  it  is  to  cherish  the  memory  ot 
the  men  of  Maine  who  in  literature,  science,  politics,  war,  business  en- 
terprise, and  the  inventive  arts,  have  shed  luster  upon  our  history,  ac- 
knowledge the  indebtedness  of  our  citizens  to  Longfellow  for  the  honor 
hia  long  and  brilliant  career  in  the  highest  departments  of  creative  art 
has  conferred  upon  our  country,  and  especiaUy  upon  our  state  that  gave 
Mm  birth.     , 
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Eesolved,  That  the  Society  be  requested  to  eommuiiicate,  with  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions,  the  respectful  sympathy  of  this  Society  to  the 
family  of  the  distinguished  deceased. 

The  resolutioas  were  adopted  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Annital  Meeting,  July  14,  1882. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Adams  Hall, 
Brunswick,  and  was  called  to  order  at  8.30  a.m.,  by  the  president, 
Hon.  James  W.  Bradbury, 

The  record  of  the  last  annual  meeting  was  read  by  the 
recording  secretary  and  approved  with  a  slight  modification. 

The  annual   reporta  of  the  librarian  and   cabinet-keeper,  the 
corresponding  secretary,  the  treasurer  and  the  standing  commit- 
tee were  read  and  accepted. 
The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 
President,  James  W.  Bradbury  of  Augusta, 
Vice-president,  William  G.  Barrows  of  Brunswick. 
Corresponding  secretary,  William  Goold  of  Windham. 
Treasurer,  Lewis  Pierce  of  Portland. 
Recording  secretary,  librarian  and  cabinet  keeper, 

H.  W.  Bryant  of  Portland. 
Standing  committee, 
Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  of  Portland. 
Rufus  K.  Sewall  of  Wiscasset. 
William  B.  Lapham  of  Augusta. 
Edward  H.  Elwell  of  Deenng. 
William  Goold  of  Windham. 
Stephen  J.  Young  of  Brunswick, 
Joseph  Williamson  of  Belfast. 
The  following  were  elected  resident  members :  Oscar  Holway 
of  Augusta,  Joseph  W.  Symonds  of  Poi-tland,  Henry  C.  Leven- 
saler  of  Thomaston,  Asa  Dalton  of  Portland,  Wakefield  G.  Frye 
of  Belfast,  Prentice  C.  Manning  of   Portland,  Stephen  Berry  of 
Portland. 

The  following  were  elected  corresponding  members:  Hon. 
Elihu  B.  Washbiime  o£  Cliicago,  Hon,  Horatio  Bridge  of  Wash- 
ington, Hon.  John   Wentworth  of  Chicago,  John  N.  McClintock 
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of  Conuor<l,  N.  H.,  Frederick  C.  Pierce  of  Rockford,  111.,  Henry 
Phillips,  jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  Anson  Titus,  jr.,  of  South 
Weymouth,  Maaa.,  John  F.  Pratt,  m.d.,  of  Chelsea,  Hon.  Dex- 
ter A.  Hawkins  of  New  York,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  De  Coata  of 
New  York,  Prof.  Sidney  Colvin  of  Cambridge,  England,  Edmund 
M.  Barton  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  George  Warren  Hammond  of  Boston. 

The  use  of  a  steam  yacht  was  tendered  to  the  Society  for 
their  field  day  excursion  by  Robert  H.  Gardiner,  Esq.,  and 
Messrs.  Gardiner,  Burrage  and  Gilraan  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements  for  the  field  dny. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  William  Goold  of  Windham,  it  was  voted 
that  the  Society  hold  a  meeting  in  Portjland  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  December  next,  to  congratulate  our  revered  associate,  the 
Rev.  Alpheus  S.  Packard,D.D.,  on  the  attainment  of  his  eighty- 
fourth  birthday. 

The  following  were  appointed  a  committee  of  arrangements; 
Israel  Washburn,  jr.,  William  Goold,  Stephen  J.  Young,  Edward 
H.  Elwell. 

The  proposition  to  adopt  sundry  amendments  to  the  by-laws 
■was  brought  up,  and  after  some  discussion  the  amendments  were 
postponed  for  consideration  at  the  nest  annual  meeting. 

Adjourned. 

Decembbe  23,  1882. 

The  winter  meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
December  23, 1882. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Professor  F.  W.  Putnam  of  Cam- 
bridge delivered  an  address  on  the  shell  heaps  of  Maine,  and  dis- 
played specimens  of  ancient  bone  and  stone  implements  taken 
from  the  heaps,  many  of  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with 
specimens  found  in  the  shell  heaps  of  Europe.  A  paper  on  the 
noun  of  the  Abnaki  grammar  was  read  by  the  Rev.  M.  C.  O'Brien 
of  Bangor,  which  was  followed  by  a  paper  on  Thomas  Chute,  an 
early  settler  of  Windham,  Maine,  by  Mr.  William  Goold.     Mr. 
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Edward  H.  Elwell  then  read  a  biographical  sketch  of  our  poet- 
governor,  Enoch  Lincoln,  with  extracts  from  hie  poem  entitled 
"  The  Village." 

Mr.  John  T.  Huil  presented  a  memorial  on  the  early  records 
of  Maine,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  James 
P.  Baxter,  William  Goold  and  Edward  H.  ElweU. 
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The  Machias  Union,  of  Januarj  14, 1800,  has  a  paper,  apparently  pi*- 
pared  by  its  editor,  Mr,  George  W.  Brisko,  of  considerable  local  and 
general  iuterest,  from  which  some  excerpts  are  copied  below. 

MACHIAS   IN  THE   WAB    OF    1812. 

"Ik  less  than  forty  years  after  the  battle  of  the  'Margaretta'  British 
imiifonns  and  muskets  made  a  second  appearance  in  Machias.  Like 
most  all  towns,  not  excepting  Portland,  Boston,  and  even  Washington, 
Machias  was  obliged  to  surrender;  the  flag  came  down.  There  was  no 
discredit  in  this  to  the  citizens;  it  was  a  choice,  this  or  a  conflagration. 
The  British  troops  landed  at  or  near  Bucks  harbor,  came  ashore  in 
small  boats  from  the  two  or  three  war  vessels,  marched,  follo«ing  the 
road  neat  as  they  could,  to  Machias.  The  fort  at  Machiasport,  held  by 
a  very  small  garrison  of  militia,  was  completely  surprised. 

"Colonel  Jeremiah  O'Brien  who  fought  the  'Margaretta,'  and  with  bis 
neighbors  won  the  battle,  was  decided  in  his  opinion  of  resistance: 
'  Have  a  force  of  militia,'  he  said,  '  go  out  and  meet  the  advancing  foe 
on  tlie  Port  road  and  turn  them  hack  or  kill  theml'  Fortunately  for 
Machias  difierent  counsels  prevailed  and  no  battle  was  fought,  very  lit- 
tle or  no  property  destroyed.  O'Brien,  when  it  was  decided  to  show  no 
resistance,  being  in  his  saddle  near  the  custom  house,  turned  his  old 
white  horse,  struck  a  gallop  toward  his  house  and  did  not  m^e  his  ap- 
pearance while  the  British  ofBcers  remained  in  town." 

The  ease  with  which  the  British  invasion  of  Eastern  Maine,  in  the 
wtlr  of  1812,  overcame  all  the  feeble  resistance  the  two  frontier  coun- 
ties made,  the  fact  that  British  forces  occupied  Eaetport,  Maehias. 
ftnd  the  strong  fort  at  Castine,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war, 
might  have  cost  Maine  a  large  slice  of  her  territory,  had  not  the  fortunes 
of  battle  been  more  favorable  to  our  country  elsewhere,  and  especially 
upon  the  ocean.  It  would  have  been  a  iine  opportunity  to  have  gotten 
by  the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  that  portion  of  Maine,  proved  after- 
ward so  essential  to  the  military  defense  and  commercial  development 
of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  that  England  afterward  did 
get  by  persistent  claim,  and  by  the  superior  finesse  of  hei  negotiators. 
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But  the  war  left  onr  adversary  no  pretext  for  cHimin?  im  ces 
sion  of  territory;  and  she  would  hardly  have  wished  to  incorporate 
among  her  loyal  subjects  such  sturdy  rebels  as  those  who  had  oiptured 
the  "  Margaretta,"  and  repulsed  the  attack  made  in  1777  upon  the  settle 
ment  of  Machias;  and  we  owe  it  more  to  the  memory  of  the  old  spirit 
rather  than  the  exhibition  of  the  later  spirit,  that  our  boundary  in  the 
negotiations  of  1815  did  not  get  established  at  the  Penobscot  river. 

FEAGMENTS   OF  HI9T0KY. 

"SOMBTiHB  about  1800  Albert  Gallatin,  a  Scotchman  perhaps,  a  for- 
eigner, landed  at  St.  John,  made  his  way  through  the  woods  ria  Calais  to 
Macliias,  and  spent  several  weeks  in  town,  his  home  mainly  being  in  the 
family  of  Jeremiah  O'Briea,  son  of  Morris  of  earlier  fame.  WhUe  in 
O'Brien's  house  he  fell  sick,  and  Mrs,  O'Brien,  as  indeed  all  the  family, 
oared  for  him.  Gallatin  made  his  way  on  to  New  York.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  inaugurated  the  third  president  in  1801,  and  in  selecting  his 
cabinet,  he  made  Gallatin  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Shortly  afterward 
Jeremiah  O'Brien  received  a  commission  as  collector  of  customs  for 
the  port  of  Machias,  accompanied  by  a  private  letter  by  the  secretary, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  the  courtesy  as  well  as  the  'honor  hero  coa- 
ferred,'  the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Brien  a  few  years  be- 
fore! Bread  cast  upon  the  waters!  The  custom  house  was  then  kept 
in  Captairi  Smith's  long  shed  before  mentioned,  already  famous  in 
local  history." 

Albert  Gallatin,  Mr.  Jefferson's  able  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and 
whose  financial  reputation  in  our  country  is  second  only  to  that  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  like  Hamilton,  was  of  foreign  birth.  He  was  bom  in 
Geneva  in  1761,  and  his  family,  though  belonging  to  the  nobility  for 
many  generations,  had  been  distinguished  in  Switzerland  for  their  re- 
publican sentiments,  When  the  French  revolution  came  they  wel- 
comed it  with  sympathy. 

Albert  Gallatin  himself,  having  been  required  after  his  gvaduation 
from  college,  by  his  grand  parents  —  he  was  an  orphan  —  to  ent«r  the 
army  of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  ran  away  from  Geneva  and  secretly  em- 
barked for  America.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Drisko,  that  he  tarried 
awhile  at  Machias,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  The  course  of  trade  after 
the  revolutionary  war  brought  many  English  merchant  ships,  which  at 
that  time  were  also  the  only  packet  ships  carrying  passengers,  to  St. 
John.     It  was  in  1780  however  and  not  about  1800. 
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The  fact  tiiat  he  spent  the  first  winter  after  his  arrival  in  the  TInited 
States  "  in  the  wilds  of  Maine,"  as  told  in  his  biography,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance also  therein  told,  that  he  engi^ed  in  certain  laivd  specula- 
tions, which  in  the  end  made  him  penniless  and  sent  him  first  to  Boston, 
and  ultimately  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  settled  and  became  a  citizen, 
makes  it  probable  that  his  land  journey  through  the  magnificent  Maine 
wilderness  in  1780,  from  St.  John  to  Boston,  gave  bim  exaggerated  ideas, 
as  it  did  many  other  visitors,  of  tlie  great  value  of  our  forests.  He 
found,  like  most  amateurs  at  lumbering,  that  it  takes  the  hard  practical 
sense  of  Maine  men  to  turn  this  natural  wealth  into  doUars  and  cents. 

"  Talletbawd,  theFreuch  exile,  banished  for  his  patriotic  sentiments, 
about  1798  visited  Machias.  The  house  (Bruce  homestead  then)  where 
the  distinguished  diplomat  lodged  is  still  standing,  if  not  on  the  same 
lot,  latterly  known  as  the  Doctor  Wetherhee  house.  Before  Bruce  lived 
in  this  house  Joseph  White,  who  came  from  Salem,  Massachusetts,  occu- 
pied it  a  few  years  with  his  family  and  then  returned  to  Salem.  In  1830 
the  terrible  murder  took  place  in  Salem,  Joseph  White  being  the  victim, 
although  our  local  historian  says  he  was  a  son  of  the  White  who  lived 
in  Machiaa.  Joseph  and  Francis  Knapp  and  Richard  Crowninshield 
were  the  alleged  murderers.  Daniel  Webster,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
popularity  a&  a  legal  advocate,  was  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  trial  which 
lasted  several  days  and  attracted  attention  not  only  in  this  country  but 
Europe. 

"James  Gordon  Bennett,  who  a(t«rward  founded  the  'Hew  York 
Herald,'  tarried  one  night  in  Machias.  The  same  winter  he,  Bennett, 
taught  a  term  of  school  in  Steuben,  the  western  town  in  Washington 
county." 

Talleyrand  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  of  France.  He  had  been  created  au  abbe  through  the  favor  of 
the  infamous  Madame  du  Barry,  and  made  bishop  of  Autun  in  spite  of 
his  open  immoralities,  in  fulflUrnent  of  a  promise  by  the  king  to  his 
father  on  his  deathbed.  But  it  is  as  an  able  diplomatist,  and  as  a  mas- 
ter of  political  intrigue,  as  well  as  by  the  levity  with  which  all  his  con- 
victions, political,  moral  and  reUgious,  sat  upon,  whereby  he  was  able 
to  keep  himself  in  favor  first  with  the  king  and  the  old  regime,  then 
with  the  Revolution,  then  with  Napoleon,  and  finally  with  the  Eestora- 
tion,  and  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed  surrounded  by  his  admirers  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  when  so  many  of  his  clerical  brethren  and  political 
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associatee  had  spent  their  lives  in  exile,  or  perished  under  the  stroke 
of  the  guillotine,  that  he  is  best  known  in  history. 

He  was  not  "banished"  to  America  "for  his  patriotic  sentiments," 
for  he  never  had  any  senttmcnta  that  were  permanent,  and  was  not  a 
man  to  sufEer  any  inconvenience  on  account  of  his  conviotiona.  The 
politieal  changes  between  1792  and  1794 — the  very  crisis  of  the  revoln- 
tion  —  were  sordid  that  with  the  best  intentions  the  nimble  ecclesiastic 
oould  not  quite  keep  up  with  them.  Having  been  sent  as  ambassador  to 
EuRland  by  Louis  xvt,  the  former  year,  he  prudently  spent  most  of  the 
dangerous  years,  when  the  click  of  la  gvilloUne  in  Paris  affected  nervous 
people  impleaaantly,  engaged  in  political  and  statistical  writing  and 
publication.  He  would  have  prolonged  his  stay  in  England  but  that 
the  convention  had  issued  a  decree  against  him  as  an  aristocrat,  an 
emigre  and  public  enemy,  and  the  British  ministry  had  set  in  opera- 
tion against  him  the  provisions  of  their  Alien  Act.  He  Bailed  for  the 
United  States  in  January,  1704,  furnished  with  »Iet(«rto  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  British  minister  at  Washington. 

Louis  Philippe,  afterward  citizen  king  of  France,  accompanied  Tal- 
leyrand on  his  voyage  to  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that  these 
distinguished  visitors,  like  Gallatin  before  them,  landed  at  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  and  thence  made  their  way  partly  by  laud  into  and 
through  the  United  States. 

There  was  no  road  in  1794  between  Eastport,  then  a  small  frontier 
settlement,  and  Machlas,  an  ante-revolutionary  colony;  and  the  mode  of 
commmiication  was  up  some  of  the  numerous  arms  of  the  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  turbulent  with  tides,  and  bai'red  by  rocks  which  became 
cataracts  with  the  in  and  outflow  of  the  sea,  across  carrying-places  to  a 
chain  of  lakes  with  connecting  streams  flowing  into  the  Machias  river. 
Birch  canoes  were  the  packet  vessels,  and  the  Quoddy  Indians  the  skill- 
ful pilots  and  wyageun. 

I  have  often  heard  my  father  narrate  that  traveling  by  that  route  the 
E^nch  exiles,  destined  to  fill  so  large  a  place  in  European  history,  came 
with  their  Indian  guides  to  the  house  of  one  David  Gardner,  a  Nan- 
tucket Quaker,  who  had  found  his  way  from  Massachusetts  into  the 
eastern  wilderness,  and  built  a  saw  mill  on  the  outlet  of  Gardners  lake, 
named  for  him,  at  the  point  where  the  longest  carry  separates  the  waters 
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flowing  into  Passamaquoddy  bay  from  those  flowing  into  tlie  Mii«liiag 


It  was  noon  of  a  hot,  mid-summer  day,  and  the  travelers  turned  in  at 
Gardner's  house,  weary  and  hungry,  and  asked  tor  dinner.  It  was  after 
the  scant  crops  of  the  preceding  year  had  been  consumed,  and  before 
the  late  crop  of  the  year  was  ready  for  consumption;  and  tliough  Friend 
Gardner  lived  generally  rather  better  than  his  poor  neighbors,  his  pru- 
dent wife,  much  doubtless  to  her  chagrin,  had  no  "  daintier  dish  to  set 
before  a  king,"  than  boiled  greens  without  meat,  bread,  or  other  vege- 
tables. Such  as  it  was,  a  Quaker  welcome  went  with  it,  and  the  exiles 
magaged  to  "stay  their  stomachs"  until  at  Machias,  at  the  inn  of  Cap- 
tain Ellis,  or  under  the  free  hospitality  of  Judge  Jones,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  found  more  substantial  fare. 

We  gather  the  following  historical  item  from  a  recent  number  of  the 
Eastern  Argus, 

AV   Ir»TBIiHSTIH&    LETTEIl. 

"  We  haye  been  permitted  to  copy  the  following  interesting  letter  now 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  written  by  Sir  William  Pepperrell  of  Kit- 
tery  to  Judge  Hill  of  Berwick,  and  now  in  possession  of  N.  J.  Herrick, 
Esq.  The  letter  as  will  be  seen,  was  written  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
years  ago,  just  previous  to  FepperreU's  departure  on  the  famous  Louis- 
burg  expedition  in  which  he  achieved  the  highest  distinction  as  a  mili- 
tary commander." 

EiTTEKT,  February  21, 1744. 
Dear  Sr. 

The  day  Last  past  I  heard  that  Capt.  Butler  had  Enlisted  in  Berwick 
his  fifty  brave  Soldr's  this  News  was  Like  a  Cordial  to  me  to  hear  that 
Berwick  Brother  to  Kittery  my  own  Native  Town  has  such  a  brave  Eng- 
lish Spirit.  I  received  Last  night  a  Letter  from  ye  Honor'ble  Committee 
of  Warr  who  write  that  they  tho't  there  was  upon  our  making  up  five  or 
six  Companys  of  our  brave  County  of  York  men  ye  full  number  that 
was  propo'd  are  Enlis'd  &  more  so  that  there  will  be  a  number  Clear'd 
off,  but  you  may  assure  Your  Selfe  that  our  brave  County  of  York  men 
Shall  not  be  Clear'd  off  without  they  desire  it. 

Speak  to  Capt.  Butler  to  hasten  down  here  for  I  have  some  lolisting 
money  Sent  me  for  him,  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  your  Commission  of- 
ficers in  Your  Town  Seem  to  he  uneasy  because  they  had  not  had  ye 
offer  of  a  Commission  in  this  Expedition;  I  tinderatood  jou  Spoke  to 
them;  did  they  Expect  that  at  this  time  I  should  have  waifd  on  tliem,  I 
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tbiiik  if  they  had  ye  Least  inclination  to  liave  gone  I  think  it  was  Duty 
they  owed  to  God  their  King  &  Coutttry  to  come  and  offer  their  Selves. 
My  love  to  yr  Lady  and  all  iuquiring  Friends. 

I  am  Tonr  Affectionate 

Friend  and  Servant, 

Wm.  Peppekrell, 

I  dont  donbt  in  ye  Least  but  the  Commission  Officers  in  Berwick  are 
Brave  good  men  as  any  in  this  Province  and  would  willingly  Venture 
their  Lives  with  their  Coll.  and  I  believe  that  nothing  would  now  hinder 
them  but  their  business  in  going  on  ye  inten'd  Expedition,  therefore  I 
excuse  them  willingly;  please  to  tell  them  all  I  Sincerely  Value  and 
Love  them,  and  that  if  there  should  be  occation  for  forces  to  be  Sent  af- 
ter us  I  dont  doubt  in  ye  least  but  they  will  be  reddy  to  come  when 
their  business  is  over.     I  begg  all  their  prayers. 

Dear  Brother  I  wish  you  well. 


On  His  Majs'tys  Service 
To  the  Honor'ble  John  Hill 
Bsqr  Att  Berwick." 


We  are  confident  that  our  readers  who  have  read  with  interest  the 
pleasant  brief  biography  of  his  distinguished  father,  the  late  John  Gil- 
more  Deane,  by  bis  son  Llewellyn  Deane,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
among  the  collections  of  the  present  number,  and  have  enjoyed  the  bits 
of  local  history  and  the  delineations  of  some  famous  personal  characters 
who  made  up  the  somewhat  unic[ne  and  peculiar  society  of  the  earlier 
period  of  the  present  century,  will  be  glad  to  have  that  paper  supple- 
mented by  other  documents  relating  to  the  same  history  and  tlie  same 
character. 

We  copy  from  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  the  author  of  the  biography 
above  referred  to  the  chapter  from  the  Deane  Genealogy,  also  some  ex- 
tracts from  letters  written  by  Mr.  Deane  to  his  wife  before  their  mar- 
riage, descriptive  of  the  eastern  country,  ita  people,  and  his  adventures 
among  them,  and  a  charming  letter  from  Mrs.  C.  J,  Milllkon  of  Boston, 
in  May,  18S5,  descriptive  of  old  times  in  Ellsworth. 
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A  CHAPTER  FKOM  THE  DEANE  GENEALOGY. 

The  Deasb  Side. 

Family  of  Joseph  Deane  of  Eaynham,  Massachusetts,  fifth  in  deseent 

from.  John  Deane,  who  caine  from  England,  and,  with  his  brother  Walter, 

was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Deane  was  bom  in  Raynham,  Novemher  20, 1753,  and  died  Feh- 
ruai'y  18,  1837, 

He  married  January  10,  1783,  Mary,  daughter  of  Capt,  John  Gilraore, 
who  was  bora  May  18, 1760,  and  died  May  lO,  1837,  a  few  months  after 
her  husband's  death. 
Their  children,  all  born  in  Eaynham,  Massachusetts,  were  ;  — 
John  Gilmore,  born  March  27,   1785;  died  in  Cherryfield,  Maine,  No- 
vember 10,  1839, 

Mary,  bom  September  25,  1790;  died  August  10,  1820;  married  Abiezer 
Dean  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  leaving  two  children,  Joseph  Albert 
and  Elizabeth  Hall. 

Joseph  Augustus,  born  June  25,  1802;  died  in  Ellsworth,  Maine,  May 
4,  1873;  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fales  of  Taunton, 
August  17,  1830;  they  had  three  children.  Mary  Agnes,  died  October  6, 
18fl2;  Sabra  W.  (now  Mrs.  Amory  Otis),  and  John  G.,  died  June  17, 1841. 

Tub  Padblfobd  Side. 

Children  of  Seth  Fadelford  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  all  born  in  Taunton, 
Massachusetts. 

Seth  Fadelford  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  bom  December  7,  1751; 
died  January  3, 1810;  married,  June  1, 1777,  Rebecca  Dennis,  who  was 
born  December  8, 1756,  and  died  March  IS,  1822. 

Their  children  were:  — 

Polly  Dennis,  born  AprU  13,  1778;  married  Mason  Shaw  of  Bangor, 
Maine;   died  May  19,  1805. 

Ezekiel  D.,  born  September  23,  1770;  died  October  27,  1779. 

Sally  Kirby,  bom  October  27,  1780;  married  Nathaniel  Fales  of  Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts;  died  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  November  26,  1858. 

Melinda,  born  February  14,  1782;  married  Enoch  Brown  of  Hampden, 
Massachusetts;  died  January  23,  1836. 

John,  bora  May  1,  1733;  died  Jane  29,  1801. 

Charles,  bom  January  12, 1785;  died  February  21, 1785. 

Nancy,  born  March  14,  1786;  married  Samuel  E.  Coolce  of  Tiverton, 
Rhode  Island;  died  October  21, 1817. 

Harry,  bom  September  39, 1787;  married  Susan  Crosman  of  Taunton, 
Massachusetts;  died  in  New  Tork  about  1850. 

Rebecca,  bora  1789;  died  17SI. 

Rebecca  Dennis  who  married  John  G.  Deane. 

Caroline,  bom  1794;  died  1796. 

Francis,  bora  1796;  died  1798. 
14 
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OuB  Own  Family. 

Children  of  John  G.  Deane  and  Rebecca,  his  wife,  aU  bom  in  Ells- 
worth, Maine. 

Seth  Padelford,  born  August  3,  1814;  died  Ai^ust  21,  IS14. 

John,  bom  November  14, 1815;  lost  at  sea  November,  1838. 

Joseph  P.,  horn  September  29,  1817;  died  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  August 
19, 1869;  married  Eleanor  S.  Reed  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  January 
27, 1842. 

Mary,  bom  October  8,  1818  ;  died  at  Portland,  May  14,  1839. 

Rebecca  Padelford,  bom  March  31,  1820  ;  died  at  Ellsworth,  August  7, 
1833, 

Melvin  Gilmore,  born  November  16, 1S31  ;  died  at  Portland,  March  21, 
1854  ;  married  Sarah  E.  Shepherd,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  August  6, 
1843,  who  died  May  18,  1847;  and  Harriet  Ann  Thurston  of  Winthrop, 
Maine,  October  12,  1848. 

Henry  Padelford,  bom  October  9,  1823;  died  at  the  Revere  House, 
Boston,  en  route  from  Florida  to  Portland,  March  25,  1873;  married 
Annie  E.  Morse,  of  Brunswick,  Maine,  March  23,  1848. 

Frederick  Augustus,  bom  September  17,  1825;  died  at  sea,  on  ship 
"Majestic,"  en  route  to  California,  March  16,  1867. 

Llewellyn,  bom  September  17,  1827,  died  Mai-ch,  1828. 

Llewellyn,  bom  April  23,  1829;  married  Mrs.  L.  E.  Eicka  of  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  August  29, 1871. 

William  Wallace,  born  August  2,  1832  ;  died  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  21,  1870;  married  Abbie  Edwards  of  Saccarappa,  Maine,  May  14, 


EsTBACTS  rsoM  Mb  Dbane's  Letters  to  Miss  Rebecca  D.  Paubl- 

FOHD   (AETBKWAKD    HIS    WIFE). 

The  postage  on  the  single  letters  was  twenty  cents. 

He  sailed  from  Boston  Thursday,  September  21.  1809,  for  Ellsworth, 
and  reached  the  mouth  of  Union  river  the  Saturday  following.  He 
writes  Monday,  September  25,  1809,  from  Ellsworth  ;  — 

"  Wlien,we  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  bay  the  tide  did  not  suit  for  pass- 
ing the  bar,  therefore  I  requested  the  Captain  to  set  me  ashore.  I  was 
landed  in  the  town  of  Surry,  two  miles  from  Ellsworth.  After  traveling 
nearly  a  mile  on  an  unconscionable  road,  I  was  surprised  at  finding  one 
nearly  as  good  as  roads  in  general  in  and  about  Taunton.  The  people 
bear  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  natural  appearance  of  the  country. 
They  have  treated  me,  so  far,  with  great  attention.  I  took  coifee  last 
evening  with  Mr.  Herbert,  and  found  him  an  intelligent,  learned  and 
social  man  ;  and  was  much  pleased  with  Mrs.  Herbert,  she  is  a  very 
chatty  lady.  .  .  .  I  attended  meeting  yesterday,  and  was  very  agreeably 
entertained  by  their  minister,  Mr.  Brewer,  who  was  sent  to  this  place  by 
a  missionary  society  ;  from  his  sermons  I  should  judge  him  to  be  a  man 
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of  more  than  oi'dicary  promise.  I  liave  found  a  room  for  an  ofBce,  and  a 
place  to  lay  my  head.  The  boardiug-house  is  the  best  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  it  is  kept  by  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr,  Brewer  boards  here,  and  a  doc- 
tor laud  schoolmaster.  I  calculate  on  hariug  a  very  social  time.  Mr. 
Black  was  here  to-day.  To-morrow  I  shall  visit  the  Penobscot  country, 
and  shall  undoubtedly  call  on  Mr.  Brown.  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  go 
to  Castine  to  procure  some  blanks  before  I  can  commence  business  in 
this  place.  .  .  .  The  Western  mail  arrives  here  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  goes  out  on  Monday  evening  or  Tuesday  morning.  If  you  put  your 
letters  in  Taunton  post-office  on  Monday,  I  shall  receive  them  the  Sun- 
day following." 

"  Ellsworth    Oct    3   1809  I  concluded   to  take  a  four  to  see   of 

what  material    )  y      as  m  d     as  well  as  to  see  if  I  could  Hnd  a 

more  eligible  t  Th     first  miles  were   tolerable  ;  the  next 

seven  ran  th       gh       w  Id  m  d  I  saw  not  a  human  being  in  that 

distance.    Th  n  I  t    Bi    1  ill  a  lar^e  and  pleasant  town  for  this 

country.  Th  ad  was  d  th  gl  that  town  The  next  two  miles 
were  bad,  bey  d  d  pt>  ,  tli  the  roid  grew  mire  ind  m  re 
pleasant,  until  I  arrived  at  Buckstown,  a  veiv  plei  int  village  Piom 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Hampden,  to  visit  Mr  and  Mrs  Brown(Mehnda 
Fadelford). 

"  The  second  day  after  my  arrival,  by  the  aid  of  Mr  B  I  becime 
acquainted  with  General  TJlmer.  The  Central  reiommended  Liueoln 
ville  tome,  and  made  some  very  fair  offeis  if  I  should  see  c^use  to  settle 
there.  His  offer  was  to  take  me  into  his  family  to  board,  and  would 
give  me  business  enough  to  pay  mj  board.  But  previous  to  any  positive 
determination  on  my  part,  the  General  very  politely  invited  me  to  visit 
him  at  his  house  in  LincolnvUle.  I  consented.  Lincolnville  is  on  the 
west  side  of  Penobscot  bay,  thirty-flve  miles  below  Hampden.  Friday 
last  I  started  from  Hampden  for  Castine  ;  three  miles  from  Castine  I 
found  Major  Langdon  of  Ellsworth,  and  sent  my  horse  home  ;  traveled 
on  foot  to  Castine  ;  found  General  Ulmer  tliere  ;  spent  the  evening  with 
him  and  several  gentlemen.  Early  Saturday  morning  went  in  quest  of  a 
boat  to  set  me  across  the  bay,  but  I  found  none  that  would  sail  till  even- 
ing. Some  time  in  the  forenoon  I  went  into  Judge  Nelson's  office,  pro- 
cured all  necessary  blanks,  and  dined  with  his  honor,  and  passed  four  or 
Ave  hours  very  sociably  ;  at  sunset  the  boat  set  sail  across  the  bay,  which 
is  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  wide.  Was  landed  at  Northport  at 
little  past  nine  o'clock  ;  it  was  very  rainy,  and  exceedingly  dark  ;  the 
roads  were  rough  and  muddy,  but,  notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties, 
I  traveled  two  or  three  miles  till  my  guide  found  me  a  place  to  lodge. 
In  the  morning  I  set  out  for  General  Ulmer's,  who  lived  five  miles  dis- 
tant. I  spent  Sunday  with  the  General,  conversed  with  the  people  rela- 
tive to  my  settling  here,  but  the  prospect  was  not  flattering.  .  .  , 
Monday  morning  the  General  furnished  me  a  horse,  to  travel  to  Belfast, 
but  the  packet  in  which  I  took  passage  was  under  way,  and  I  waa  obliged 
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to  leave  the  horse  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Belfast,  near  to  the  shore 
and  hail  the  packet.  I  was  fortunate  in  obtainiBg  mj  pasBage.  Mj  next 
object  was  to  gain  the  post  road  from  Ellsworth  to  Buckstown  before 
the  post  should  pass,  but,  al^,  the  attempt  was  fruitless  ;  I  was  on  foot 
and  had  fiteen  miles  to  travel  over  such  a  road  as  your  eye  never  beheld. 
.  ■  .  About  i  o'clock  P.M.,  today,  I  arrived  in  Ellsworth.  The  dis- 
tance from  Castice  is  about  thirty  miles  ;  the  most  of  it  I  traveled  on 
foot.  ...  To  set  out  well  with  the  people  is  an  object  of  the  first 
magnitude.  Herbert  is  eitremely  popular  ;  he  is  established,  and  I  can- 
not succeed  if  my  efforts  are  not  unremitting."  .  .  . 

"Oct.  6,  1809.  — Ihave  progressed  very  slowly  in  preparing  my  office. 
I  have  set  up  my  books,  procured  one  chair,  one  bench  and  a  table  ; 
now  am  quite  ready  to  begin.  My  prospects  are  not  flattering.  The  so- 
ciety of  the  place  is  very  good,  considering  all  ciroumstances.  I  have 
met  none  so  good  in  this  country,  and  I  believe  in  but  few  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  Taunton." 

Oct.  16, 1S09.— To-day  I  came  near  failii^  to  send  you  a  letter.  The 
reason  was  this  ;  a  new  carrier  brought  the  mail,  who  traveled  with 
more  expedition  than  the  old  one,  aJid  I,  unapprised  of  the  alteration, 
had  made  my  calculation  of  depositing  my  letter  at  the  usual  hour.  But, 
when  I  found  I  was  too  late,  I  set  out  and  ran  half  a  mile  and  put  the 
letter  into  the  post's  hand  ;  he  promised  to  place  it  in  the  mail  at  Blue- 
hill.  ...  I  hope  to  visit  Taunton  before  January,  I  must  go  by 
water  ;  traveling  by  land  is  terrible,  I  have  tried  it  to  tny  satisfation." 

"Nov.,  1800.  — General  Ulmer  has  called  on  me  and  again  urged  me 
to  settle  in  Lincolnville.  As  an  inducement,  he  has  offered  to  board 
me,  and  do  something  more  for  me  in  the  business  he  will  put  into  my 
hands.  From  the  first  the  General  has  treated  me  with  the  greatest  po- 
liteness, and  I  feel  much  indebted  to  him." 

"Nov.  2,  1809,  Thursday.  — 1  never  witnessed  a  more  pleasant  au- 
tumn, so  far  as  relates  to  the  weather,  since  I  have  been  here  ;  we  have 
had  but  two  or  three  small  rains,  and  those  in  the  night ;  today  it  is 
raining  —  you  can  hardly  conceive  how  muddy  the  roads  are  ;  the  soil  is 
clayey,  and  in  wet  weather  a  person's  feet  stick  fast" 

"  Sunday  evening,  5th  November  —  I  have  not  seen  your  letter  as  I  an- 
ticipated ;  I  suppose  it  has  arrived,  but  the  post-office  is  on  one  side  of 
the  river  and  I  am  on  the  other.  The  bridge  has  been  broken  down,  but 
people  can  pass  over  its  ruins  on  foot  in  daylight.  The  post  does  not  ai^ 
rive  till  seven  or  eight  o'  clock  at  night,  and  it  would  have  been  very  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  crossing  the  bridge  at  night." 

"December  12,  1809.  —  By  last  mail  no  letter  from  you.  I  console  my- 
self that  it  was  not  your  fault,  but  more  from  the  following  cause  :  The 
last  mail  was  soaked  through,  the  contents  very  wet  and  much  worn  ; 
no  mail  went  east  of  this  place  ;  the  carrier  said  he  would  not  have  left 
Bluehill  had  he  known  how  bad  the  travehng  was.  ...  I  spent  the 
whole  of  yestei'day  afternoon  in  pursuit  of  the  apples,  and  obtained  a 
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barrel,  on  which  we  all  feasted  last  evening.  The  vessel  brougiit  seven- 
ty barrels,  and  we  are  to  have  six.  As  a  reward  for  my  diligence  and 
success  my  landlady  is  busy  making  pies,  on  which,  we  shall  feast  this 
evening.  We  have  had  some  apples  before,  occasionally,  but  they  were 
such  as  would  not  be  eat«n  at  the  Westward.  These  are  really  large  and 
excellent  The  condition  of  the  poor  o£  this  place  will  not  be  so 
wretched  this  winter,  as  I  apprehended  some  time  ago.  Provisions 
have  arrived,  and  if  the;  will  wort  they  can  obtain  a  supply." 

December  17.  —  Yesterday  I  was  again  employed  in  a  voyj^e  down  the 
river,  to  aid  Mr.  Sawyer  in  boating  up  vrinter  stores." 

"December  18.  —  I  received,  not  one,  but  three  letters  in  the  last  mail. 
There  was  company  at  our  house,  so  I  read  only  one  before  going  to  bed  ; 
when  the  house  was  still  I  bnilt  afire  and  read  the  others." 

"  June  27, 1810.  —  I  had  an  invitation  to  ride  today,  but  declined.  The 
party  consisted  of  six,  all  mounted  on  horsebact ;  they  made  a  very 
good  appearance,  but  could  you  see  the  road  you  would  doubt  if  they 
could  have  a  pleasant  ride.  I  have  done  scarcely  anything  for  past  few 
days,  beyond  attending  to  a  little  military  business  and  some  Fourth  of 
July  matters." 

' '  June  30.  —  Strawberries  are  very  thick,  and  just  ripe ;  strawberries 
and  gooseberries  are  almost  the  only  fruit  this  country  produces,  and 
they  are  very  nice.  Our  company  have  agreed  on  their  uniform,  which 
is  a  red  coat  trimmed  up  with  black,  white  waistcoat  £ind  pantaloons 
trimmed  with  red  cord,  black  gaiters,  and  caps  like  the  Raynham  com- 
pany, or  hats  in  form  of  officers'  hats,  with  feathers." 

"Sunday.  — We  trained  last  night  till  dark,  and  I  was  tired  enough  to 
go  home  and  go  to  bed.  1  have  not  one  spark  of  military  enthusiasm  — 
not  enough  to  make  this  business  the  slightest  amusement."  ' 

"  Thursday,  July  5,  1810.  —  Last  Monday  night  I  went  to  Frenchman's 
bay,  and  was  all  night  on  the  water  in  an  open  boat ;  returned  Thurs- 
day, had  a  fair  wind  ;  sailed  the  boat  by  the  assistance  of  slabs.  We  ap- 
peared more  like  Indians  than  civilized  beings.  The  voyage,  on  the 
whole,  was  not  unpleasant,  though  I  was  goaded  by  flies  and  mosciuitoes 
and  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  Tou  may  wish  to  know 
what  induced  me  to  take  this  voyage  of  seventeen  or  eigliteen  miles  ;  it 
was  only  to  procure  a  fleld-piece  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  Yesterday  we 
had  as  pleasant  a  time  as  could  be  expected  in  this  place;  indeed,  it  far 
exceeded  my  expectations;  nearly  sixty  dined  at  one  table.  Our  amuse- 
ments were  training,  discharging  our  muskets,  bowling,  drinking,  etc., 
etc.,  and  conversation.  There  was  a  bail  in  the  evening ;  I  went  to  it, 
but  only  staid  a  short  time.  Today  four  of  us  went  into  the  field  and 
picked  nearly  a  peck  of  strawberries  ;  in  places  the  surface  of  the  ground 
was  almost  red  with  them." 
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I  have  aboTe  quoted  as  much  aa  seems  to  be  well  from  these,  to  me, 
most  interesting  and  vivid  letters.  Id  places  in  them  my  father  de- 
scribes his  first  boarding-house.  It  was  kept  by  Mr.  Sawjer,  "  a  clever 
and  industrious  man  ;  he  likes  good  living  and  good  cheer  ;  he  came 
from  Reading,  Massacliusette."  But  it  is  evident  that,  so  far  aa  the 
management  of  household  affairs,  Mrs.  Sawyer  was  the  chief  personage. 
She  is  described  as  an  "  intelligent  and,  considering-  her  opportunities,  a 
superior  woman."  There  were  also  at  the  same  house  "Mrs.  Captain 
Peters  ;  her  husband  resided  in  Boston."  M:rs.  Peters  "has  a  fine  little 
boy,  named  Alexander  Hamilton  Peters,  with  whom  I  frequently  amuse 
myself.  A  miasionary  preaclior,  John  Brewer  by  name,  boards  here  ;  he 
is  an  intelligent,  social  and  well  informed  young  men.  He  lias  been  a 
great  traveler,  and  frequently  amuaes  us  by  narrations  of  his  adventures. 
He  has  tiaveled  by  land  and  by  water,  horseback  and  on  foot;  he  has 
been  everywhere,  and  seen  everything;  as  a  preacher,  he  li olds  high 
rank  and  is  very  popular  with  the  people  of  this  place.  He  will  con- 
tinue here  hut  three  weeks  more;  I  am  sure  I  shail  miss  him,  and  regret 
his  absence.  The  physician  of  the  place  boards  here;  he  is  a  clever 
young  man;  but  the  place  is  very  healthy,  therefore  the  people  can  dis- 
pense with  a  physician  of  the  first  rank.  The  sehoolmaslcr  is  likewise 
a  hoarder." 

Mention  is  also  made  of  occasional  calls  on  Squire  Herbert,  who  was 
at  one  time  very  sick ;  also  of  visite  to  Colonel  Jordan's ;  also  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  family,  the  female  members  of  which  are  spoken  of  as  very 
well  educated  ;  also  of  his  acquaintance  with  Captain  Black,  I  suppose 
this  to  be  John  Blaek,  and  that  his  title  of  Captain  was  derived  from  his 
position  in.  the  Cobb  Light  Infantry,  the  military  company,  probably,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  foregoing  ejLtracte,  and,  I  think,  named  after  General 
Cobb,  who  had  large  landed  possessions  in  the  vicinity  of  Ellsworth. 
He  came  from  Massachusetts,  and  Captain  Black  married  his  daughter. 

LETTEE  FEOM  MBS.   MlLLUtBIf. 

I  wrote  Mrs.  J,  C.  Milliken  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  for  the  tempo- 
rary loan  of  a  manuscript  history  of  Ellsworth,  written  by  her  kins^ 
woman,  Mrs.  Martha  Jellison.  Mrs.  Milliken  very  kindly  sent  me  the 
following  copy  of  the  mention  made  tlierin  by  the  author  :  — 

"  In  1811  John  G.  Deane,  from  Raynham,  Massachu setts,  established 
himself  in  Ellsworth  as  attomey-at-law.  He  married  Eehecca,  daughter 
of  Judge  Padelford  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  De^e  followed 
the  legal  profession  until  he  was  the  father  of  a  la^^e  family.  He  then 
inade  some  profitable  investments  which  enabled  him  to  move  to  Port- 

"  Mr.  Deane  was  respected  by  all  classes  of  society  as  a  man  who  con- 
scientiously discharged  the  business  entrusted  to  him.  He  was  a  kind 
husband,  an  afEectionate  father,  and  a  good  neighbor," 
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And  then  Jlrs.  Milliken  adds  the  following  notes  by  herself,  wliich 
contain  so  many  interesting  and  valuable  facts  that  I  take  the  liberty  to 
print  tbem  here. 

"  Boston,  Mat  31,  ISSo. 

"  Mt  Bbae  Ma.  Dbane  :— 

"Ellsworth  must  have  been  a  very  crude  little  town  in  ISU,  altl\ouj;h 
it  was  settled  as  eiily  as  1773  Its  only  m^ans  of  oommuiiication  with 
the  world  was  by  water,  the  voyage  to  Boston  often  takii^  several 
weeks.  There  was  a  road  to  Castine  at  an  eai'ly  date  after  the  settle- 
ment, but  the  road  to  BAngor  was  not  built  until  1815,  that  to  Bnoksport 
in  1812,and  there  was  no  better  way  through  the  eastern  wilderness  than 
a  hunter's  and  lumberer's  path  until  much  later.  For  years  there  waS 
one  miil  west  each  week,  canied  on  horseback  through  Surry  and  Blue- 
hil!  to  Bucksport,  the  postboy  fording  the  creeks. 

"  The  wealth  was  for  years  exclusively  in  lumber,  the  inhabitants  find- 
ing it  more  profitable  to  send  their  lumber  west  in  exchange  for  sup- 

pii... 

"  My  great  grandfather,  who  was  the  original  settler  and  owner  of  a 
large  part  of  the  town,  and  who,  being  a  loyalist,  went  off  with  the  Eng- 
lish troops  from  Castine,  built  the  first  mills  and  vessels,  and  broufrht 
with  him  a  superior  class  of  men  from  Scarboro  and  Sputwink.  Early 
in  1800  (I  think)  Colonel  Black  came  with  a  Mr.  Williams  as  i^ent  for 
the  great  Bingham  purchase,  which  comprised  many  townships.  About 
the  same  time  the  Jarvis  family  came  to  improve  their  tract  of  timber, 
called  the  '  Jaryis  Sore,'  and  settled  in  Surry,  where  thoy  built  a  fine 
house.  Tou  may  remember  that  Leonard  Jarvis  represented  the  dis- 
trict in  Congress. 

"The  Otises  came  from  Boston  as  agents  for  the  property  that  after- 
ward bore  their  name.  I  think  they  were  not  owners.  General  Cobb's 
grant  of  land  for  military  service  was  in  Sullivan,  and  when  be  came  to 
live  on  it  the  Sargents  of  Boston,  oajue  as  neighbors.  Mary  Cobb  be- 
came Mrs.  Black,  and  Katharine  Sargent,  Mrs.  Jones,  or  Madame  Jones, 
as  I  knew  her. 

"  These  families,  though  they  lived  at  some  distance,  constituted  a 
more  cultivated  society  than  many  of  the  pioneer  towns  could  boast,  and 
the  more  cultured  of  the  eai'lier  settlers  gathered  about  them.  As  late 
as  I  cm  remember  there  was  a  superior  tone  to  the  society. 

Th      nly     1  "i     s  worship  before  1812  was  irregular,  there  being  no 

h      h     g         t       and  no  clergyman  of  repute.    In  18H  Mr.  Nourso  of 

B  Ito     M  b       tts,  was  settled  as  pastor  and  schoolmaster,  the  two 

ofB.        h  Ti  g    Iw     s  been  united.    In  1812  the  first  chnrch  was  organ- 

d  a  d  th        t  m  of  education,  which  made  a  complete  revolution  in 

h  wh  1  di  tr  t  No  more  enthusiastic  or  self-denjing  teacher  ever 
lived  than  Parson  Nourse,  aud  the  town  owed  more  to  him  than  to  any 
other  of  its  citizens. 
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Ai  lumbering  vi  is  the  pnneipil  buimes'*  all  ( ther  was  subsidiary 
to  it  There  had  been  leveril  tradeis  before  Edward  D,  Peters,  and 
Mi]or  P)ad  whi  ifterward  mived  to  Boston  I  think  that  Andrew 
Peteis  came  from  Bluehill  about  the  time  that  jour  father  came,  and 
Jes^e  Button  (fitUer  of  the  Deacon)  who  suLceeded  him  in  business, 
Tliey  hid  the  usual  variety  store-;  that  we  all  issociate  witli  country 
pi'ices  The  Blanks  only  -(upplied  the  families  of  their  own  lumbornien 
and  the  men  who  took  up  farms  on  the  Bingham  lands. 

I  think  there  was  but  one  lawyer  in  town  before  your  father  — 
George  Herbert,  Judge  Hathaway  followed  aoon  after.  For  a  long 
time  the  only  physician  was  Dr.  Peek,  whose  lumbering  figure  and  gen- 
erous powders  you  may  remember.  The  old  revolutionary  pensioner  in 
breeches  and  cue,  ot  whom  yon  speak  in  your  article,  I  remember  ;  I 
think  he  had  no  friends  in  town,  and  I  cannot  remember  his  name, 

"There  were  more  than  the  usual  number  of  'characters'  in  Ells- 
worth, and  it  has  always  seemed  a  pity  that  some  one  at  that  early  time 
should  not  have  '  made  a  note '  of  them.  Tour  mother,  with  her  won- 
derful facility  of  language,  could  have  done  it  admirably. 

"  I  remember  the  great  respect  in  which  your  father  was  held,  both  in 
Ellsworth  and  Cherryfleld.  He  was  a  great  loss  to  the  town,  which 
needed  just  such  wise  and  liberal  men  to  offset  the  smaller  race  of  trad- 
ers that  were  coming  up.  I  copy  on  the  opposite  page  the  short  notice 
of  him  found  in  the  manuscript,  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cam  do  you  no 
better  service. 

"  Very  sincerely, 

"C.    J.   MiLLIKEK." 


At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  — 
the  oldest  association  of  the  kmd  m  AmeriLi,  Dr  Geori^e  E.  EUis  the 
president  said  :  —  '  We  are  brought  very  near  to,  rf  we  have  not  al- 
ready reached,  the  date  m  time  which  will  mark  the  completion  of  a 
century  of  the  exiitence  and  activity  of  this  society  —  the  Erst  in  our 
country  t*  lead  the  BUriPssion  of  the  numerous  and  generally  efficient 
and  prosperous  -ocietius  of  like  purposes  in  our  states,  cities,  counties, 
districts,  towns  and  villages  An  interesting  question  at  once  pre- 
sents itself,  as  to  tlie  precise  date  of  our  nativity,  from  which  we  are  to 
begin  our  reckoning.  Us^e  and  recognized  precedent  have  established 
the  rule  that  the  life  of  a  chartered  or  incorporated  society,  intended  for 
perpetuity,  begins  with  its  authoritative  official  sanction.  Yet  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  very  many  schemes  have  been  in  active  existence, 
and  many  associations  and  fellowships  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes 
have  had  organizations  and  meetings  of  members  before  charter  and  seal 
gave  them  incorporation.  The  Boyal  Society  of  London  received  its 
charter  from  Charles  ii,  in  1661.  But  for  at  least  a  score  of  years  pre- 
viously the  scholars,  savants  aud  philosophers,  who   asked  for  and  ob- 
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tained  that  charter,  with  seal  and  mace,  had  held  tliEir  meetings  and 
conferences,  and  had  been  gathering  materials  to  promote  in  the  same 
way  the  same  ohjeots  which  received  the  royal  sanction.  Our  own  now 
Tenerahle  and  honored  university  —  still  poor  and  suppliant  with  its 
flood  of  wealth  —  dates  its  life  from  September,  1636,  because  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  the  colony  tlien  recorded  its  purpose  to  plant  and  foster  a 
college  among  the  stumps  in  a  patch  of  the  wilderness  in  a  new  town. 
Tile  court  also  made  a  promise  of  money  for  the  object  aud  designated  a 
committee  to  take  order  ot  it.  But  none  the  lesa  the  memorial  statute 
on  the  delta  is  inscribed  "  John  Harvard,  founder,  1G38."  This  earliest 
and  most  munificent  benefactor  was  the  founder  of  "  Harvard  College,' 
But  the  date  of  two  years  preceding  fitly  marks  the  inception  of  the 

' '  Following  so  honored  a  precedent  this  society  might  claim  that  this 
year  will  complete  a  full  century  of  its  existence.  Curiously  enough 
the  first  book  plate  in  some  of  its  earliest  voIumeB  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion, 'Established  in  1790,'  There  was  then  sometldng  'established  ' 
which,  soon  after,  it  was  thought  best  to  have  '  incorporated.'  Those 
aie  the  premises  whiuh  wu  have  before  us  for  filing  the  year  of  our  na- 
tivity And  whit  lb  the  signifii,ance  of  that  word  'established'?  It 
means  something  thit  is  in  bemfc  pot  only  in  purpose,  but  in  fact.  The 
new  bom,  infant  is  i  ^e^hfy  m  %  household  for  watching  over  and  for 
nutriment  perhaps  befort  its  name  is  decided  upon.  And  that  name 
maj  have  been  adopted  m  the  household  before  it  has  been  formally 
conferred  m  a  sa(,re  1  rite  It  is  however,  noteworthy  that  the  faithful 
Bfnbes  of  church  and  parish  lecords  in  the  mother  country  and  in  our 
early  colony  times  while  very  scrupulous  in  entering  the  date  of  bap- 
tism, fail  to  give  the  date  of  birth,  is  if  a  child's  life  began  on  the  day 
when,  as  the  phrase  is,  it  was  "christened."  About  many  of  our  own 
worthies  in  whose  biography  we  are  interested,  as,  for  instance,  of  John 
Harvard,  we  know  the  date  of  baptism,  but  not  of  birth, 

"Our  records  satisfactorily  explain  to  us  what  was  meant  by  the  words 
'Established  in  1790.'  The  books  in  which  the  legend  was  stamped 
were  not  private  property,  did  not  belong  to  individuals,  but  had  passed 
into  the  ownership  of  associates,  a  fellowship  formed  of  a  few  gentle- 
men brought  intimately  together  to  advance  a  common  object.  They 
were  the  same  men  who  afterward  sought  and  obtained  a  charter  for 
their  society.  They  had  been  holding  meetings,  gathering  and  contribu- 
ting materials  for  a  common  purpose.  Later  on  one  of  this  series  of 
meetings  was  held  at  the  house  of  an  associate,  Judge  Tudor,  on  January 
24,  1791.  Eight  persons  were  present.  They  agreed  to  regard  this  as 
their 'first  meeting.'  It  was  not  because  it  was  the  first  meeting,  but  b'e- 
eauae  they  then  first  gave  organic  form  to  their  association  by  voting  on 
'arti  cles  for  its  constitution  and  government.^  Continuing  their  'reg- 
ular' and  'special'  meetings,  at  one  of  tliem,  on  January  29,  1794,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  apply  to  the  legislature  for  a  charter.    This 
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was  granted  under  an  act  of  inoorporation  passed  on  February  19.  Here 
again  the  date  of  baptism,  so  to  epeak,  is  given  more  definitely  than  the 
date  of  birth. 

"  In  any  recognition,  therefore,  which  we  might  see  fit  to  make  of  tite 
completion  ot  our  first  centennial,  we  have  an  alternative  for  choice  of 
date.  Honoring  the  memory  of  that  little  group  of  cultivated  and  zeal- 
ous gentlemen  who  had  found  a  joint  attraction  in  intelligent  liistorioal 
interests  and  aims,  vre  may  find  the  origin  of  our  society  iu  tlieir  raeefr- 
ings  held  in  1790.  Or  we  may  date  from  the  grant  of  our  formal  cliarter. 
It  is  for  the  members  of  the  society,  if  the  matter  has  interest  for  them 
and  if  any  view  should  be  entertained  of  recognizing  our  centemiial,  to 
discuss  and  to  dispose  of  the  tjuestion." 
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Having  occasion  recently,  while  elaborating  a  land-title  in  York  to 
make  some  investigation  of  its  ancient,  boundaries,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  wide  circulation  given  to  erroneous  statements  of  the  extent  and  lim- 
its, of  this  township;  and  as,  from  the  character  and  ofGcial  prominence 
given  to  one,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  others,  these  errors  aie  liable 
to  be  ro-copied  and  still  further  disseminated,  these  notes  have  been  pre- 
pared to  counteract  these  mis-statements. 

The  particular  point  to  which  it  is  desired  to  direct  attention  is  this: 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  so-called  authorities,  that  touch  upon  this 
point  at  all,  give  only  twenty-one  sqnare  miles  of  territory  to  the  ancient 
city  of  Goi^eaaa,  instead  of  the  fortj-two  square  miles  it  received  by  its 
charter  from  Sir  Ferdiuaitdo  Gorges,  which  were  recognized  in  its  re- 
incorporation as  the  town  of  York,  by  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  which 
have,  substantially,  continued  included  in  its  borders  to  the  present  day. 

To  give  these  erroneous  statements  in  the  order  of  their  prominence : 

Note  by  the  Commissioner  oa  the  sources  of  land  titles  inMainc,  p.  si, 
prefixed  to  the  Bcvised  Statutes  of  Maine  (18831. 

.  ,  .  "and  by  a  second  chai'ter  dated  March  1,  1342,  incorporated  It, 
with  a  territory  of  twenty-one  square  miles,  into  a  city  called  Gorgcana." 
— (Tamey's  Gazetteer  of  Maine  (1882),  p.  807.) 

"Ite  limits  were  seven  miles  inland  from  the  sea  by  three  in  breadth; 
and  the  Agamentious  (York)  river  formed  its  southwestern  boundary," 
—(Emery's  Gorgcana  and  York,  (1874),  p.  40,) 

...  "he  incorporated  a  territory  of  twenty-one  square  miles."  .  .  . 
— (Sanford,  Everts  &  Co.'s  Atlas  of  York  County  (1872),  p.  lU.) 

"  Her  limits  were  seven  miles  inland  from  the  sea,  by  three  in  breadth, 
with  the  Agamenticus  (York)  river  for  the  southwestern  boundary."  .  . 
..."  In  1652,  Massachusetts  assumed  control,  the  city  charter  waa 
revoked,  the  name  changed  to  York,  and  an  incorporation  as  a  town 
granted,  with  limits  enlarged  probably  nearly  to  those  now  existing." 

Such  attempts,  as  this  last  clause,  at  manufacturing  presumable  history 
cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended,  By  comparison  with  the  extract 
from  the  incorporation  by  Massachusetts,  cited  from  the  records,  below, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  writer  leads  his  reader  into  supposititious  reason- 
ing at  direct  variance  with  the  facts. 
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Cf.,  alao  (Everts  &  Peck's  History  of  York  County  {1880),  p.  217.) 

Do  these  writers  suppose  that  Gorges  intended  hj  the  terms  of  his 
charter  to  osclude  from,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom  his  grand- 
aoii  for  whom  ha  had  obtained  a  large  grant  {Records  of  tlie  CouncU  for 
New  England),  or  his  "  tenants  who  hold  land  upon  the  river  of  Acom- 
enticus  "  {York  Deeds,  i,  Part  ii,  6),  or  aldermnn,  and  afterward  mayor, 
Roger  Gard  and  his  dwelling-house,  all  of  whom  were  located  upon,  the 
south  side  of  the  river  of  York  (York  Deeds  i,  119). 

This  error  was  undoubtedly  promulgated  by  some  careless  interpreter 
of  the  Gorges  charters  of  incorporation,  and  the  others  have,  apparently, 
blindly  followed  his  lead.  Extracts  from  these  charters  are  reprinted 
here,  to  sustain  the  st^d  taken  hy  the  writer  and  make  it  clear  to  others, 
from  Hazard's  Collection  of  State  Papers,  wherein  they  were  printed  in 
1792,  as  "copies  of  originals  now  in  possession  of  Daniel  Moulton  as 
clerk  for  the  town  of  York,"  viz ;  (i,  470,  the  first,  or  borough  charter,  10 
April,  10411  ....  "establishe  the  Planters  and  Inhabitants  of  Acomen- 
ticus  to  continue  ....  by  the  name  ....  Towne  of  Aeomentlcus,"  .  . 
.  .  .  "the  limitts  of  the  said  Corporaoon  which  shall  extend  East  West 
North  and  South  three  miles  every  way  distant  from  the  Church  Chappell 
or  Oratory  belonging  to  the  Plantacon  of  Acomenticus." 

(Id,  i,  460,  the  second,  or  city  charter,  1  March,  1842,) "My 

will  is  that  the  same  from  henceforth  bee  nominated  termed  and  called 
by  the  name   of   Gorgeana  And  by  that  name  of   Gorgeana  the   said 

Circuite  Precinctes  l^ymitt  and  Places  I  do establishe,"  &c.  .  . 

.  .  .  "And  doe  therefore  formeerayheires  and  aasignesgraunte  ordeyne 
and  establishe  that  the  Circuite  of  the  said  Incorporacon  within  the  Pro- 
vince aforesaid  shall  extend  from  the  beginninge  of  the  entrance  in  of 
the  River  Commonlie  called  and  knowne  by  the  name  of  Agamenticus 
and  soe  vp  the  said  Kiver  seaveu  EngUsbe  Alyltis,  and  all  alonge  the  Easts 
and  North  East  side  of  the  Sea^shore  three  Englishe  Myles,  in  bredth 
from  the  entrance  of  the  said  River  and  vp  into  the  mayne  land  seaven 
mjles  buttinge  with  the  seaven  myles  from  the  sea-side  vp  the  said  River 
tlie  bredth  of  three  myles  opposite  therevnto." 

It  is  incomprehensible  how  this  careless  interpreter,  who  has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  so  much  subsequent  blundering,  could  have 
disregarded  all  the  plain  indices  to  Gorges'  intent;  both  the  plainly  ex- 
pressed seven  mUes  by  three  miles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river;  the 
"Circuite,"  which  plainly  indicated  the  three  miles  in  all  directions  in 
the  borough  charter;  and  could  have  supposed  that  the  area  of  the  town- 
ship would  be  dimiuiahed  in  an  amplification  of  its  privileges;  or  that 
Gorges  would  have  left  out  from  participation  in  the  proposed  increased 
benefits  Iiis  own  tenants  and  adherents  on  the  south  side  and  have  con- 
ferred these  extra  city  privileges  on  the  north  side  alone. 

For  a  clear  distinction  of  the  difierence  between  a  town  and  a  city  at 
that  early  date,  see  Coke's  Commentary  on  Littleton,  p.  115,  cited  in 
Richardson's  introduction  to  Yotk  Deeds,  i,  p.   46  and  note;  and  see 
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also  the  context  for  the  best  explanation  yet  given  for  Gorges'  motive 
in  changing  the  cliarters  of  incorporation. 

When  MaiBsachusetta,  in  1652,  annulled  the  city  charter  of  Gorgeana 
and  re -incorporated  the  place  hy  the  name  of  the  town  of  York,  she  did 
not  meddle  with  its  ancient  boundaries; — 

(York  Deeds,  i,  27).  "  At  a  Court  holden  at  a  Place  called  Agamenti- 
CU3  or  Gorgeana  22  Novemh'  1652  by  the  Coniiss"  of  the  Generall  Court 

of   the  Jlassachusetts." "Further  we  do  consent  that  the 

Town  now  caUed  Agamenticua  shall  he  hence  forward  called  Yorko."  ,  . 
,  .  .  .  "  It  ia  further  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  York  &  Kittery  shall 
set  out  their  Bounds  betwixt  them  &  the  Inhabitants  of  Wells  &  York 
shall  set  out  their  Bounds  betwixt  them  within  One  Year  next  ensuing 
otherwise  it  shall  be  done  by  Comiss"  appointed  by  the  General  Court." 
These  bovinds  were  from  Brave-boat  Harbor  on  the  West  (York  Deeds, 
iii,  58)  to  the  Ogunqnit  river  on  the  east  (Id.  iii,  13i  &  i,  part  i,  9),  and 
fhese  have  been  its  confines,  with  a  siight  change  in  the  eastern  line  ever 
since. — Cf.  Hon.  David  Sewall's  Topographical  Description  of  York;— 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ColL  1  S.  iii,  6. 

It  might  prove  an  entertaining  pursuit  to  trace  out  the  originator  of 
this  error,  as  he  certainly  started  it  long  after  Sullivan' sand  Williamson's 
time— neither  of  whom  were  responsible  for  such  a  mistake— and  most 
probably  after  CoolidKB  &  Mansfield's  valuable  Description  of  New  Eng- 
land—Maine— (1860),  because  they  were  the  only  authorities  to  properly 
set  out  the  boundaries  of  both  town  and  city  and  to  leave  the  computa- 
tion of  the  areas  to  the  student  and  investigator;  but  such  pursuit  might 
result  ia  less  than  is  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  these  notes,  i.  e.  to 
counteract  these  mis-statements  and  to  prevent  their  repetition  in  the 
future,  Wm.  M.  Saegest. 


QDEEY— PO 

In  his  deed  of  1643  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  Gorgeana  (York 
Deeds,  iv,  46),  Gorges  names  the  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
"Point  Ingleby:"  Court  Records,  i,  303,  "  Country  way  laid  out  from 
the  lot  called  Inglebys  Lott  from  York  through  the  woods  to  house  of 
Hugh  Gunnison  at  or  near  mouth  of  Piscataqna  River,"  sufQciently 
identify  this  point  as  the  one  formed  by  Rogers'  cove  brook. 

For  what  part  of  the  mother  country  was  this  so  christened? 

1  am  indebted  to  Mr.  James  P.  Baxter  for  the  following  information, 
from  his  valuable  maps;  that  North  and  South  Ingleby  are  hamlets  in 
the  county  of  Lincoln;  and  the  suggestion  that  as  one  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  married  one  of  Sir  Perdinando  Gorges'  sons,  and 
as  the  Countess  of  LldcoId  was  much  interested  in  colonization,  if  these 
hamlets  can  be  shown  to  have  been  parts  of  the  landed  possessions  of 
that  famUy,  a  very  plausible  conjecture  would  be  quite  strongly  con- 
firmed. 

Any  further  information  bearing  on  the  subject  matter  of  this  query  is 
requested,  TWm,  M,  Sabobst. 
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At  page  114  of  Sacford,  EvertB  &  Co.'b  Atlas  of  York  County  (1872),  p. 
317  of  Everts  &  Peek's  History  of  York  County  (1880),  p.  141  of  Emory's 
Goi^eana  and  York  (1874),  p.  607  of  Taraey's  Gazetteer  of  Maine  (18S2), 
the  following  statement  is  printed; — 

"  In  1084  Thomas  Danforth  in  hehalf  of  the  governor  and  council  of 
Massachusetts  deeded  to  Major  John  Davis,  Edward  Rishwoi'th,  Capt. 
Job  Alcock  and  Lieut.  Abraham  Freble,  trustees  in  behalf  of  the  town, 
idl  land  in  town  granted  to  it  by  Sir  F.  Goi^es,  thus  giving  the  town  the 
right  to  dispose  of  the  commonB  or  ungraflted  lands  as  it  saw  fit.  The 
consideration  was  that  each  family  was  to  pay  two  or  three  shillings 
annually  to  Massachusetts." 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  pronoun  "it"  by  the  writer  of  the  above, 
renders  this  sentence  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  apprehension  it  has 
been  my  bad  fortune  to  meet  with.  I  have  assumed  the  writer  meajit  t6 
convey  the  idea  that  it  was  such  a  deed  as  President  Danforth  made  to 
North  Yarmouth,  Scarborough  and  Falmouth,  1681-84.  But  we  gener- 
ally understand  thit  those  deeds  were  given  to  extinguish  the  Rigbf 
claim  of  title,  and  that  such  deeds  were  considered  necoasary  only  for 
such  townsliips  as  fell  witbm  the  Plough  Patent. — Cf,  Williamson's 
Maine,  i,  671  and  ^^74 

It  certainly  was  not  necessary  for  Massachusetts  to  give  such  a  deed 
under  her  extended  claim  of  boundary  eastward  under  her  charter  of 
1628,  bt.  iu  e  he  1  ad  already  passed  such  rights  as  she  could  confer  to 
the  town  pe  i  e  by  the  neorporation  of  1052. 

It  wa  n  nee  s  for  her  to  give  a  quit-claim  to  any  lands  granted 
by  Got  es  pe  na  y  (is  for  instance,  Gorges'  Neck,  York  Deeds,  iv,  46) 
because  a  u  h  p  grants  by  the  proprietor  were  to  be  binding  upon 
Massac  us      s  by   he   e  tus  of  the  purchase  deed  of  1077. 

But  t       e  y  gra  e  doubt  whether  there  ever  was,  infact,  any  such 

deed.  It  is  not  recorded  chronologically;  nor  is  it  revealed  by  a  search 
ot  the  present  imperfect  index  to  the  deeds  still  tolerated  in  use  by  York 
County;  the  present  town  clerk  knows  nothing  of  it;  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  eitlier  Sulhvan  or  Williamson. 

Who  ever  saw  it?  Who  made  the  above  alleged  abstract  from  itp  It 
is,  oC  coui-se,  possible  that  such  a  deed  was  executed  to  trustees  for  the 
town,  as  alleged,  and  that  it  may  have  been  destroyed  with  the  other 
papers  in  the  Indian  raid  of  1092,  without  having  gone  upon  the  county 
records;  but,  even  in  that  case,  it  is  very  peculiar  tliat  it  was  not  known 
to  Sullivan  or  Williamson,  or  at  any  rate,  not  considered  worthy  of 
mention  by  them. 

At  the  present  writing  the  impression  prevails  in  my  mind  that  this  is 
another  bit  of  made-up  history  by  some  irresponsible  writer,  who  inju- 
diciously digested   Williamson's  remarks  about  the   conveyances  that 
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were  made,  and  precipitously  assumed  that  a  similar  conveyance  was 
necessary  in  tlio  case  of  York;  and  this  impression  is  so  strong  aud  well- 
grounded  upon  the  foregoing  reasoning,  tJiat  it  will  take  the  proiSuction 
of  tlie  genuine  original  of  such  alleged  deed  to  overthrow  the  presump- 
tion against  it.  "Wm.  M.  Sakoekt. 


HINTS  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

It  was  cspected  by  the  active  memhers  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society 
that  the  enlarged  faJiilities  for  tlie  prompt  and  complete  publication,  by 
means  of  a  quarterly  volume  of  its  collections  and  transactions,  would 
stimulate  historical  research  and  composition  among  its  greatly  increased 
memhership.  The  experiment  thus  far  has  certainly  indicated  that  these 
expectations  will  be  I'ealized. 

While  historical  study  and  investigation  have  been  thus  somewhat 
quickened,  while  the  ranks  of  the  workere  have  been  reinforced  by  the 
accession  from  all  sections  of  the  state  of  competent  and  scholarly  men, 
it  may  not  be  Inopportune  to  indicate  in  some  general  way  how  the 
hoped-for  intellectual  industry  may  be  most  advantageously  occupied. 

Much  has  already  been  done  to  make  clearer  the  facts  and  data  of 
Maine's  first  discovery  and  settlement,  and  doubtless  there  are  unex- 
plored fields  in  which  materials  of  value  will  yet  be  found  to  make  more 
complete  tlie  story  of  our  origin  as  a  people.  But  in  this  field  we  hare 
the  ef&cient  aid  of  a  similar  society  in  our  parent  state,  now  in  the  one 
hundredth  year  of  its  existence — the  early  history  of  Maine  being  that 
also  of  Massachusetts,  of  which  we  formed  a  constituent  part.  Tlie  dis- 
tinctive history  of  Maine  began  in  1820,  with  the  beginning  of  its  inde- 
pendent political  life.  While  we  carefully  study  every  document,  every 
record,  every  relic,  and  the  memory  of  every  aged  person,  for  facts  bear- 
ing upon  the  settlement  of  our  towns,  and  the  beginnings  of  our  social 
Institutions,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  duties  we  owe  to  our  pos- 
terity are  to  act  well,  and  tell  truly  the  history  that  falls  within  our  own 
observation  and  memory,  which  wiU  have  aU  the  glamour  and  romance 
for  our  children  that  the  lives  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  have 
for  us. 

Our  collections  require,  to  give  them  completeness,  to  make  them  a 
repertory  for  people  at  home  and  abroad,  who  may  ask  what  Maine  is 
and  has  been,  and  what  part  she  has  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of 
a  marvelous  civilization  under  the  auspices  of  freedom,  biographical 
sketches  of  her  foremost  citizens. 

Among  Maine  judges  we  have  the  lives  of  Shepley,  of  Clifiord,  and  a 
meager  sketch  of  Judge  Mellen ;  there  ought  to  be  added  a  fitting  his- 
tory of  Ware,  of  Emery,  of  Whitman,  of  Parris  and  of  Preble.  Mr. 
Poor  enriched  our  collections  with  the  biography  of  one  of  Maine's  sen- 
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ators  —  Ecucl  Williams ;  ttey  ought,  too,  to  oontaia  a  history  of  the  po- 
litical services  of  Lot  M.  Morrill  and  of  William  Pitt  Fessondec,  unless 
the  conspicuous  part  the  latter  statesman  bore  in  the  events  of  the  civil 
war  and  the  reconstructien  of  the  national  constitution  entitle  him  to  a 
Tolume  devoted  to  himself. 

Those  loading  statesmen,  Peleg  Sprague  and  John  Holmes,  ought  to 
have  conspicuous  places  in  our  annals. 

The  popular  interest  with  which  some  of  our  great  lawyers  and  advo- 
cates lie  remembered,  ought  to  he  perpetuated,  as  we  have  tried  to 
perpetuate  the  impression  which  Geoi^e  Evans  made  upon  his  time. 
And  there  are  teaeheis  besides.  Professors  Cleaveland  and  Packard, 
■whose  humbler,  but  equally  important  labors,  ought  to  be  magnified,  to 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  youth. 

Besides  prominent  individuals,  there  are  remartable  families,  that 
have  furnished  more  than  one  worthy  worker  in  t!ie  development  of  our 
social  and  political  life,  whose  story  might  be  told  —  like  the  Kings, 
from  whicli  we  chose  our  first  governor,  the  Washbums  and  Lovejoys, 
who  have  carried  their  enterprise  and  intelligence  ajid  practioa]  abili- 
ties to  aid  in  the  upbuilding  of  more  than  one  western  state;  the  Good- 
enows,  with  their  fine  culture,  the  Jarviaes  of  Hancock  county,  with 
their  high  spirit  and  courtly  manners,  the  Pettes  of  the  eastern  border, 
with  their  shrewdness,  originality  and  force,  and  many  others. 

There  are  too  great  popular  movements  which  the  facile  historian 
might  make  both  edifying  and  picturesque.  We  oi^ht  to  have  a  just 
nd  sympathetic  account  of  the  first  Temperance  Revival  of  1825-30, 
and  of  the  second  or  Washingtonian  movement  of  1840. 

The  Know-Nothing  movement  of  1853-54,  and  the  Greenback  revolt  of 
1878,  and  the  land  speculation  of  1835-36,  have  never  been  fitly  described. 
The  time  will  soon  come,  if  it  has  not  already  come,  when  we  are  far 
enough  removed  from  the  personalities  affected,  and  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  them,  to  tell  with  dispassionate  candor  and  fullness  the  story 
of  the  Paper  Credit  frauds,  and  of  the  disputed  election  contest  of 
1879-80.  The  actions  of  masses  and  classes  of  men  in  concert  are  still 
more  interesting  and  significant  than  are  the  actions  of  individuals. 


Ekbata.  — Above  on  this  page,  14th  line  from  bottom,  Pettes  should 
be  Pikes. 

Page  160,  Ml  line  from  top,  John  S.  Downes  sliould  road  John  T. 
Downes. 
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JAMES  SHEPHERD  PIKE. 

Bead  b^ore  the  Maine  Histofical  Society,  December  $ 
liY   GEORGE   I 


Is  exploring  the  ancient  beginnings  of  the  history  of  our  state, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  grand  events,  Dearer  our  own  times, 
that  have  already  become  historic.  In  these  events — in  the  great 
political  changes,  which  have  renewed  and  confirmed  the  popular 
liberties,  and  ^ven  strength  and  stability  to  our  republican  con- 
stitution—James Shepherd  Pike,  a  citizen  of  Maine,  whose  demise 
has  lately  happened,  was  a  prominent  actor.  The  tribute  we  pay 
his  life  of  disinterested  public  service  is  all  the  more  necessary 
and  grateful,  in  that  his  public  service  was  so  inconspicuous. 
Applause  follows  loud  and  fast  upon  the  footsteps  of  the  military 
hero.  The  reputation  that  rewards  brilliant  oratory  in  the  courts, 
or  in  the  state  or  national  legislature,  and  the  distinction  and 
emoluments  that  accompany  the  holding  of  high  office,  are 
promptly,  spontaneously  and  universally  accorded.  But  the 
private  citizen,  who  becomes  the  advocate  of  the  people,  too  dis- 
organized to  concert  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  too  poor 
to  compensate,  sometimes  too  short-sighted  to  appreciate  their 
voluntary  defender,  whose  only  incentive  is  zeal  for  a  just  cause, 
whose  only  reward  is  the  approval  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
who  discusses  public  qaestions  in  leading  journals,  where  his  per- 
sonality is  merely  shadowed  in  the  initials  of  his  name,  or  quite 
obscured  in  an  association  of  unnamed  editors,  does  not  make  a 
conspicuous  exhibition  of  himself  to  the  world.  If  the  general 
public  overlook  such  men,  we  must  rescue  them  from  their  privacy 
and  honor  their  achievements ;  for  it  is  the  historian's  business 
to  discover  and  proclaim  the  men  who  really  guide  the  thought 
of  their  times,  and  who  initiate  the  movements  which  in  their 
issues  overthrew  or  established  social  and  pohtical  institutions. 

James  Shepherd  Pike  was  bom  in  Calais,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1811,  His  father  was  WiUiam  Pike, 
15 
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who  \vas  born  in  Portland,  August  18,  1775,  and  his  mother  was 
Hannah  Shepherd,  born  in  Jefferson,  Maine,  in  1785.  William 
Piiie  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  marri^e  had  a  aon,  the 
late  William  Pike  of  Calais,  and  a  daughter,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Judge  Anson  G.,  son  of  General  John  Chandler,  one  of 
Maine's  first  senators  in  congress.  James  Shepherd  was  the 
eldest  but  one  of  the  children  of  Hannah  Shepherd,  of  whom 
Edgar,  a  brilliant  scholar,  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  died  at 
the  very  opening  of  a  promising  career  as  a  lawyer  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  where  he  estaWished  himself  immediately  after 
leaving  college ;  Charles  E.  became  a  lawyer,  practicing  success- 
fully in  Machlas,  Maine,  in  Boston,  and  in  Wisconsin,  where  he 
now  lives,  and  having  been  a  member  of  the  legislatures  of  both 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  sohcitor  of  the  internal  revenue 
bureau  at  Washington  ;  and  Frederic  A.,  late  of  Calais,  deceased, 
is  well  known  in  the  political  history  of  the  country  as  an  influen- 
tial member  of  congress,  during  the  important  period  of  the  civil 
war,  as  a  leading  lawyer  and  a  sagacious,  enterprising  and  suc- 


The 'Pikes  are  of  the  New  England  Puritan  stock,  the  first  im- 
migrant and  progenitor  having  been  John  Pike,  bom  in  Langford, 
England,  who  removed  to  America  in  1635,  bringing  his  son 
Robert,  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  four  other  children.  He 
seems  to  have  been  mentioned  in  some  old  record  as  "  John  Pike, 
laborer,  from  Langford,"  but  it  is  explained  in  Mr.  Savage's 
"  Genealogical  Register,"  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
more  prominent  and  zealous  dissenters  to  conceal  their  places  of 
residence  and  real  description  of  their  persona,  to  avoid  detention 
and  arrest ;  and  the  fact  that  his  young  sons,  John,  jr.,  and  Robert, 
were  educated  persons,  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and 
writing,  indicates  that  their  father  must  have  been  of  an  estate 
above  the  condition  of  most  laborers  at  that  time.  The  old  records 
of  the  Essex  county  court  show  that  John  Pike,  sr.,  appeared 
in  the  courts  more  than  once  as  the  attorney  of  persons  who 
prosecuted  suits  and  obtained  judgments  in  civil  causes;  and  hia 
own  will,  evidently  written  by  himself,  probated  at  Hampton  in 
1664,  shows  by  its  phraseology,  and  by  the  amount  and  kinds  of 
estate  devised,  of  which  an  inventory  is  recorded,  that  the  testa- 
tor was  prominent  among  an  emigration  made  up,  as  no  other 
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emigration  ever  was  before  or  since,  of  educated  and  well-to-do 
people  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 

This  Robert  Pike  became  famous  in  tLe  history  of  New  Eng- 
land settlement,  and  was  the  "  New  Puritan,"  whose  character  and 
history  his  descendant,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has  made  illus- 
trions  in  a  biographical  work  of  great  merit  and  interest,  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper  in  1879.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  in 
whom  the  modern  and  liberal  spirit  appeared  and  asserted  itself 
a  full  century  before  its  time.  The  poet  Whittier  writes  of  Robert 
Pike  :  — 

T  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  worthi- 
est of  tlie  early  settlers  of  the  region  of  tUe  valley  of  the  Merrimac— the 
most  remarkable  personage  of  the  place  and  time.  I  have  always  had  an 
admiration  for  him,  and  in  my  story,  "  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's 
Journal,"  I  endeavored  to  do  justice  to  him. 

The  matters  in  which  the  radical  and  prophetic  clear-sighted- 
ness of  Robert  Pike  was  conspicuous  amidst  the  dogmatic  and  per- 
secuting superstition  of  his  time  were,  first,  his  hostile  critidsm  of 
the  action  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  toward  the  Quakers,  for  which  he  was  by  that  body 
tried,  convicted,  fined,  and  disfranchised ;  second,  his  resistance 
to  the  dictation  of  his  pastor,  the  Rev,  John  Wheelwright,  and 
his  excommunication  therefor ;  and  third,  his  opposition  to  the 
Salem  witchcraft  persecutions  of  1692,  and  his  triumphant  ai^u- 
ment  against  them.     Our  Mr.  Pike,  his  biographer,  says  of  him : 

It  does  not  appeal'  that  he  entertained  sentiments  that  could  he  deemed 
heretical  by  the  Puritan  clergy  of  the  time,  even  la  his  defence  of  Qaar 
ker  preaching,  or  his  more  general  doctrines  of  toleration  and  personal 
independence.  He  simply  held  "advanced  views"  of  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical hberty,  which  finally  became  dominant.  ' 

The  earliest  Pike  settler  established  himself  in  Newbury,  Mas- 
sachnsatts,  where  there  is  still  a  large  farm  which  has  been  in  the 
Pike  family  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

This  family  is  numerous,  and,  like  most  New  England  families, 
has  been  widely  scattered  over  the  country,  embracing  among  its 
members  the  author  of  Pike's  arithmetic,  with  which  many  an 
old  man  has  struggled  in  his  youth ;  Albert  Pike,  the  poet, 
remembered  for  his  Saul-Uke  stature  and  long  hair  by  the  peopl* 
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of  Arkansas  and  of  Washington  city,  and  Austin  F,  Pike,  con- 
gresBtnan  and  senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

The  line  of  descent  from  John,  brother  of  Robert,  the  "New 
Pnritan,"  is  tlirough  Moses  Pike,  Timothy  Pike,  and  Timothy 
Pike,  2d,  to  William,  James  Shepherd's  father,  who  removed  to 
Calais  and  was  drowned  in  St,  Andrew's  Bay,  July  1,  1818,  in 
sight,  perhaps,  of  the  Mansion  Honse  in  Robbinston,  where  his 
distinguished  son  estabhshed  his  beautiful  home  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life. 

A  good  inheritance  of  character  and  inteliectnal  vigor  came 
from  the  mother's  ancestry.  Hann*h  Shepherd  was  a  descendant 
of  Rev.  James  Shepherd,  the  first  settled  minister  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.    Early  in  the  settlement  of  Maine,  some  of  his 

descendants  came  to  JefEerson,  in  Lincoln  county,  where  another 
James  Shepherd  became  locally  famous  in  the  social  and  civic 
affairs  of  the  community,  and  where  the  name  is  still  in  good  re- 
pute by  the  excellence  and  intelligence  of  the  many  people  who 
bear  it, 

Mr.  Pike  enjoyed  the  ordinary  school  advantages  of  the  time 
of  his  childhood,  but  the  sudden  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  old,  left  his  mother's  young  family  in  poverty, 
and  his  school  life  terminated  when  he  was  only  fourteen  years 
old.  He  went  into  the  store  of  Neal  D.  Shaw  of  Calais,  largely 
engaged  in  lumbering  and  trade.  He  developed,  from  a  boy,  a 
rare  aptitude  for  business,  habits  of  industry,  and  unusual  power 
of  reticence  and  reserve,  which  made  him  a  most  circumspect  aud 
confidential  peraon  to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities  of 
commercial  enterprises.  His  clerkship  continued  till  he  himself 
went  into  business,  which  was  before  he  attained  his  legal  ma- 
jority. He  tried  both  trading  and  banMng  without  any  consider- 
able success;  and  ultimately  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
James  C.  Swan,  and  engaged  in  the  flour  and  grain  and  shipping 
business,  until  by  its  successful  results  he  had  acquired  the  mod- 
erate competence  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  considerable 
property  he  left  at  his  decease. 

He  had  a  sagacious  mercantile  judgment,  a  capacity  for  devis- 
ing large  commercial  enterprises,  and  a  self-control  and  patient 
hopefulness  which  would  carry  him  confidently  through  the 
discouraging  periods  of  a  great  venture;  and  yet,  when  quite 
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early  in  life  be  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  modest  compe- 
tence,  he  abandoned  the  pursuit  of  gain  and  never  recurred  to  it.  . 
His  strength  and  originality  of  character  were  shown  by  the  ease 
and  completeness  with  which  he  was  able  to  throw  o3  the  mas- 
tering passion  of  the  country  and  the  age  —  the  love  of  money  — 
and  tnrn  to  pursuits  that  favored  the  bent  of  his  genius.  He  was 
associated  with  men  embarked  in  speculations,  and  listened  intel- 
ligently to  the  development  of  their  schemes;  he  passed  through 
a  crisis  of  our  history,  when  the  intimate  association  betwixt  bus- 
iness opportunities  and  public  legislation  brought  temptations  to 
m,any  of  our  leading  public  men,  which  their  integrity  and  patri- 
otism could  not  quite  resist,  and  none  of  these  brilliant  glimpses 
of  private  fortune,  opening  among  the  daily  walks  of  public  duty, 
dazzled  for  a  moment  bis  clear  sense. 

The  pursuit  to  which  he  devoted  himself  was  that  of  a  public 
writer  and  teacher  —  a  teacher,  not  in  the  department  of  science, 
for  which  he  was  not  learned,  nor  of  religion,  for  which  he  had 
no  calling,  but  in  the  lai^er  and  more  useful,  if  lower,  field  of 
politics,  for  which  he  was  admirably  endowed.  His  accomplished 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Caroline  Robbins,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  H.Robbins 
of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  writes  of  him : — 

Ttough  without  scliool  education,  my  father  derived  from  books,  ot 
which  he  was  through  his  early  manhood  an  eager  reader,  an  amount  of 
general  information  as  well  as  literary  knowledge,  that  made  him  always 
among  the  best  informed  of  men.  He  read  slowly,  and  when  he  had 
finished  a  book  he  had  made  its  contents  absolutely  his.  His  memory 
was  unfailingly  accurate,  hie  judgment  sound;  and  to  hear  him  sum  up 
his  impressions  derived  from  his  reading  was  to  get  the  marrow  of  the 
work  itself,  expressed  in  kinguage  of  unusual  vigor  and  originality.  In 
his  later  years  he  read  but  few  hooks,  but  was  an  exhaastive  reader  of 
newspapers.  His  literary  taste  was  good,  though  oft«n  influenced  by 
hia  prejudices,  and  his  quotations  from  authors  were  always  correct  and 
apposite. 

Mr.  Pike'a  first  literary  ventures  were  as  early  as  1833,  and  were 
published  in  the  Boundary  Gazette,  a  weekly,  home  paper  of  lim- 
ited circulation  and  brief  existence.  Thence  he  advanced  to  be 
successively  a  correspondent  of  the  "Portland  Advertiser,"  "Boston 
Courier"  ajid  "New  York  Tribune,"  always  a  favorite  with  the  read- 
ers of  those  journals,  and  always  securing  attention  by  the  freedom' 
of  his  comments,  the  sagacity  and  independence  of  hia  counsels, 
and  the  vigor  and  directness  of  his  style. 
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As  soon  as  he  cowld  afford  it,  which  was  soon  after  1840,  Mr. 
Pike  heijan  the  habit  of  spending  his  winters  in  Boston,  New 
York  and  Washin£;toii,  %  habit  maintained  throngh  his  life,  with 
the  esception  ot  the  h'\e  yeais  when  he  resided  abroad.  This 
traniierred  his  interests  and  his  discussions  from  local  and  district 
concerns  to  the  subject  of  national  politics,  and  the  general  poli- 
tital  deielopment  of  the  great  national  parties.  He  had  confi- 
dence frank  and  easy  manneis,  an  addressatthesame  time  cordial 
and  dignihed,  ready  resomces  for  conversation,  a  fund  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  less  thoughtful  men,  so  that  he  easily  made  the 
acquaintance  ot  ]  ublic  men  and  soon  arrayed  the  ablest  of  these 
amjng  his  fiiends  and  co  woikers.  A  man  who  has  intellectual 
resources,  who  is  neither  a  self  seeker  nor  a,  sycophant,  commands 
the  friendship  of  others  upon  his  own  terms ;  and  Mr.  Pike,  who 
WIS  never  a  mere  hireling  writer,  bttt  wrote  only  when  he  had 
something  to  say,  who  early  cut  the  leash  that  binds  most  men  in 
some  allegiance  to  party  or  to  sect,  and  was  never  hampered  by 
the  more  excusable  bond  of  poverty,  was  always  a  person  worth 
having  at  the  side  of  a  great  politician.  His  standpoint  as  an 
independent  thinker  and  writer  was  really  a  larger  and  more  effi- 
cient one  than  that  of  the  ordinary  congressman,  watched  by 
passionate  constituents  and  hampered  by  virtual  or  explicit  pledges 
as  to  what  he  should  do  and  say.  The  best  use  to  which  a  pre- 
cocious youth  can  put  a  little  money,  if  he  can  earn  it,  is  to  buy 
his  time  ;  and  the  American  youth,  if  he  can  discover  it,  will  find 
no  money  he  lays  out  will  ever  go  so  far  in  getting  back  equiva- 
lents, as  that  which  he  spends  while  he  is  still  young  in  buying  his 
freedom — not  only  from  masters  and  patrons,  but  from  dominant 
creeds  and  conventionahties,  and  the  great  bugbear  of  unpopu- 
larity, Mr.  Pike  in  early  life  paid  like  a  man  for  this  commodity, 
and  had  the  good  of  it,  with  his  money  back  and  all  the  popular- 
ity with  it  he  ever  cared  for. 

Mr.  Pike's  characteristic  activity,  the  business  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life,  was  that  of  a  public  writer,  aiming  to  shape  the 
opinions  of  his  fellow  citizens  to  beneficent  ends  through  the  press. 
The  office  is  an  entirely  modern  one,  the  outgrowth  of  the  news- 
paper and  of  democratic  institutions.  In  Athens  and  in  Rome, 
where  one  great  city  was  the  state,  the  assembled  people  in  the 
ai/ura  and  in  theyorum  could  affect  the  election  of  their  magis- 
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trates,  and  mold  the  form  of  their  laws,  and,  in  their  turn,  their 
minds  could  be  persuaded  and  their  passions  moved  by  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  orators,  Paris  has  always  claimed  to  be  France, 
and  her  transient  republics  have  been  rather  upon  the  Athenian 
and  Roman  than  the  Swiss  and  American  model.  Hence  a  high 
order  of  oratory,  that  m.odern  culture  has  not  been  able  to  sur- 
pass, became  the  necessary  outgrowth  and  supplement  of  such 
governments  and  of  such  environments.  But  how  can  the  Amer- 
can  demos — scattered  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  Kio  Grande,  from 
Old  Point  Comfort  to  Puget  sound  —  be  brought  within  ear-shot 
of  one  Demosthenes  or  of  one  Danton  ?  The  claim  of  any  one 
city  to  a  metropolitan  control  over  all  the  other  cities  would  be 
instantly  resisted  by  a  combination  of  all  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  orator  must"speak  with  his  pen,  and  the  newspaper  must 
carry  his  fervid  thoughts  to  every  hamlet  i^f  the  continent- cover- 
ing commonwealth.  A  thousand  campaign  speakers  may  period- 
ically take  the  stamp  to  persuade  the  voters  what  ofEcers  to  elect, 
or  what  general  policy  to  approve,  but  for  every  day's  reference 
to  the  people  of  the  details  of  proposed  legislation  or  administra- 
tion the  newspaper  must  be  the  vehicle;  and  from  the  newspaper 
the  elected  rulers  must  receive  the  encouragements  or  warnings 
of  their  constituents.  In  fine,  what  the  agora  and  the  orators 
were  to  the  ancient  republics,  the  editor  and  his  correspondents 
are  to  our  great  modem  republic — its  democratic  mechanism. 

For  this  office,  not  named  in  any  state  or  national  constitution, 
nor  organized  under  any  law,  but  none  the  less  vital  and  essential 
to  our  political  system,  Mr.  Pike  needed  no  qualification  but  hia 
own  commanding  abilities  and  no  appointment  but  the  bent  of  his 
own  genius.  He  had  an  inquisitive,  orderly  mind  and  a  tenacioua 
memory.  He  took  keen  and  rapid  note  of  facts  rather  than  of 
ideas.  He  did  not  lai^ely  speculate  or  widely  generalize.  He 
saw  the  world  as  it  was,  rather  than  as  it  ought  to  be.  He  never 
preferred  a  complete  ideal  of  remote  and  difficult  accomplishment 
to  a  practical  utility  within  reach,  and  to  be  brought  about  by  ex- 
isting ^enciee. 

He  was  a  sagacious  judge  of  men,  and  was  not  imposed  upon 
by  their  pretensions  or  their  fine  sentiments.  He  saw  what  good 
tendencies  they  had,  and  how  they  might  work  together  to  eifect 
salutary  results.    But  he  did  not  despair  because  he  found  the 
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great  mass  of  men  arounil  1dm  selfish,  vain  and  foolish  —  more 
careful  to  promote  their  personal  fortunea  than  the  public  good. 
As  most  men  are  good-natured  enough  to  help  their  neighbors 
after  helping  themselves,  he  thought  their  selfishness  might  be 
balanced  and  some  good  got  out  of  them  for  the  common  welfare ; 
while  a  few  crumbs  of  pi-aise  or  emolument  mi^ht  be  left  within 
their  reach  to  keep  them  in  heart.  All  sentimentality  was  rather 
offensive  to  him,  and,  to  rid  himself  of  the  imputation  of  it,  he 
sometimes  was  willing  to  avow  for  him.belf  ind  his  co  adjutors  a 
lower  range  of  motives  than  actually  controlled  their  conduct. 

With  rapid  intelligence  he  took  note  of  affairs  as  they  unrolled 
themselves  in  each  day's  news ;  with  sagacious  judgment  he  formed 
his  opinion  of  their  import  and  tendency,  and  how  they  could  be 
guided  to  the  most  satisfactory  results ;  and  this  opinion  he  waa 
ready,  often  before  any  one  else,  to  make  known.  Thus  he  stood 
in  relation  not  so  much  to  the  ago  and  the  century  as  to  the  day 
and  the  hour.  He  was  not  the  heavy  man  who  waits  in  silence, 
till  the  event  has  completed  itself  and  aU  the  world  has  made  its 
corament,  to  sum  up  with  judicial  comprehensiveness;  he  was 
the  alert  man,  whose  prompt  word  helps  shape  the  event  itself 
and  makes  its  significance.  Ko  instrument  suits  the  off-hand  and 
ready  genius  of  such  a  man  bo  well  as  the  daily  newspaper  and 
the  telegraph,  which  vivisect  "  the  very  ^e  and  body  of  the  time," 
while  the  deliberate  book  is  their  autopsy. 

From  a  discriminating  reading  of  English  literature,  and  Eng- 
lish only,  Mr.  Pike  had  equipped  himself  with  a  clear,  direct  and 
vigorous  style.  It  was  humorous,  slightly  sarcastic,  abounding  in 
telling  points  tersely  expressed,  aptly  illustrated  by  citations  from 
the  best  authors,  always  accessible  in  his  capacious  memory,  and 
oftener  by  homely  references  to  every-day  life,  or  the  familiar 
processes  of  daily  employment ;  but  he  never  obstructed  the  move- 
ment of  his  argument  by  a  multiplicity  of  rhetorical  figures,  nor 
failed  to  make  his  serious  counsel  intelligible  or  to  point  the  moral 
of  his  discourse.  The  public  soon  became  familiar  with  his  well- 
known  initials,  J.  S.  P.,  and  enterprising  editors,  though  almost  al- 
ways shocked  and  alarmed  at  his  bluntness  of  speech  and  the  bold- 
ness of  his  advice,  were  willing  to  give  hospitaUty  to,  and  even  mod- 
erately to  pay  for,  letters  that  made  the  dull  pages  of  their  jour- 
nals so  sprightly  and  salable.     His  powers  of  vivid  description 
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were  very  rare.  He  knew  what  features  of  a  scene,  &  sntject  or 
a  person  were  picturesque  and  effective,  and  in  what  terms  they 
could  be  most  vividly  set  forth.  Thousands  of  readers  remember 
his  description  of  the  Negro  legislature  of  reconstructed  South 
Carolina,  in  a  series  of  letters  afterward  embodied  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Prostrate  State."  That  vivid  tableau  of  the  un- 
couth and  ignorant  freedman  as  a  law-maker  and  magistrate  did 
more,  perhaps,  than  anything  that  was  published  to  open  the  eyea 
of  JSTorthem  people  to  the  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  which — 
too  tender-hearted  to  hang  traitors  or  confiscate  their  lands— they 
had  inflicted  upon  their  defeated  fellow  citizens  of  the  South, 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Henry  Clay's  oratory,  as  exhibited  in  Ms 
old  ^e  in  the  American  senate.  It  was  upon  the  so-called  "  Com- 
promise Kesolutions"  of  1850: — 

We  know  of  no  man  wl  o  can  exc  te  8  multaneu  Ij  the  feelings  o( 
admiration  and  resentment  o  effectually  as  Mr  Cl'iy  His  oratory 
teachea  us  to  see  liow  t  that  an  Iishman  can  enjoy  a  shillaleh  figlit 
with  his  best  friend.  In  h  s  speect  of  ye  tenlay  Mr  Ciay  would  say 
something  in  one  breath  f  r  wh  cli  onu  des  ted  to  emb  ace  him,  and  in 
another  something  that  wo  Id  prompt  a  man  of  any  combativeness  to 
knock  him  down.  He  portrayed  the  bless  nga  of  trite  nal  union,  the 
delights  of  concord,  harm  ny  ind  pea*e  he  exp  e  sed  his  desire  to  heal 
divisions  and  allay  ammos  t  es  and  r  tat  ons  nd  then  he  challenged 
the  administration  to  b  ng  out  a  champ  on  of  ts  pol  cv  on  tJie  floor  of 
the  senate,  and  meet  h  ra  ftce  to  fve  and  he  prom  se  1  to  grind  him  to 
powder.  Mr.  Clay  became  deeply  escited.  He  displayed  the  spirit  and 
fire  of  his  youth.  Deep,  pervading  passion  spoke  in  his  Impetuons  ges- 
tures and  his  purple  countenance.  He  became  unusually  voluble  and 
'mpassioned.  His  voice  was  never  more  flexible  or  more  trumpet-toned. 
He  thundered  and  lightened  and  stormed  amain.  •  He  shook  his  hoary 
locks,  gray  with  three  and  seventy  winters.  His  features  gleamed  with 
demoniac  eneigy.  Withering  blasts  came  from  his  mouth.  Ho  rained 
down  censures  and  imprecations,  He  seemed  to  wing  his  way  through 
and  over  the  senate  chamber  like  a  hawk  over  the  frightened  flock  of 
the  barn-yard;  self-poised,  he  pounced  on  this  argument  and  that,  and 
tore  it  in  pieces  as  with  the  beak  and  talons  of  a  vulture.  Old  as  he  is, 
bis  eye  was  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  He  alluded  to  the 
policy  of  the  administration  on  the  territoiial  and  slavery  questions  in 
terms  of  mingled  scorn,  contempt,  derision,  hate  and  inflexible  opposi- 
tion. He  denounced  the  plan  in  whole  and  in  detail.  He  dared  any  sen- 
ator to  rise  in  Mb  place  and  defend  it. 
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Two  years  later  he  thus  speaks  of  the  futility  of  all  compromise 
legislation  upon  slavery  ; — 

Herein  is  to  be  found  tbe  basis  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  judgment  on  this 
question.  The  idea  that  a  "  compromise,"  or  a  vote  of  congress  on  tliis 
question  altered  tlie  real  relation  or  judgment,  or  would  influence  the 
action  of  the  Northern  mind  in  regard  to  it,  was  a  transparent  folly  tliat 
his  eagle  glance  always  pierced  in  an  instant  O  green  and  verdant  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House  of  Representatives!  ye  who  vainly  fancy  that  car- 
rying the  comproraise  measures  through  your  illustrious  body  is  a  great 
pohtical  stroke,  even  a  triumph  over  an  ever-active  principle  in  the  heart 
of  man;  it  is  time  you  were  resolviug  that  tlie  sun  shall  stand  still  on 
another  Gibeon.  It  is  time  you  were  erecting  a  stage  under  the  ends  of 
the  rainbow,  in  order  to  spike  it  upon  the  sky.  It  is  time  you  had  re- 
solved that  the  ocean  shall  cease  to  surge,  the  streams  to  flow,  or  the 
season  to  return.  Vote  winter  to  be  eternal,  that  darkness  shall  reign 
forever,  hut  do  no  such  folly  as  vote  that  the  human  heart  shall  not  throb 
in  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  and  give  voice  to  its  sympathies.  Vote 
not  that  the  mental  volition  of  a  free  people  shall  he  fettered  and  chained 
down;  vote  not  that  the  spirit  of  liberty  shall  be  quenched!  Bo  not  at- 
tempt to  betray  freedom;  do  not  offend  humanity;  do  not  provoke 
Heaven;  do  not  expose  congress  to  ridicule;  do  not  do  yourselves  injus- 
tice by  any  such  monstrous  foUv  as  this.  You  may  compromise  a  tariff 
question,  or  aland  or  money  question,  for  such  are  material  in  their  na- 
ture, evanescent  in  character,  and  limited  in  scope.  But  you  cannot 
compromise  a  question  of  human  freedom,  for  Its  relations  and  influ- 
ences go  beyond  the  stars,  and  its  bearings  and  connections  are  etemaL 

This  is  the  plain  and  trenchant  way  he  rebuked  Mr.  Webster 
for  his  great  apostacy  to  the  cause  of  the  North ; — 

We  are  constrained  to  regard  the  course  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  those 
who  have  followed  him  in  his  lamentable  desertion  of  principle,  as  per- 
nicious in  the  extreme,  and  deserving,  therefore,  of  unqualified  rebuke 
and  condemnation.  When  led  by  distinguished  men,  such  pohtical  ter- 
giversation as  we  have  witnessed  debauches  the  tone  of  public  morals  In 
all  the  walks  of  life.  Liteiature  is  vitiated,  the  press  is  corrupted,  the 
pulpit  is  infected.  What  have  we  seen  in  the  last  few  years?  Newspa- 
pers subsidized  and  turned  to  the  right-about-face  as  quickly  as  ever  an 
army  changed  front  at  the  word  of  command;  books  of  education— those 
mighty  agents  in  forming  the  opinions  of  the  rising  generation — emascu- 
lated of  the  manly  sentiments  of  freedom;  hoary  clergymen  preaching 
docti'ines  that  hardened  sinners  mentally  damn  ou  the  spot  for  their 
scoundrclism,  and  who,  if  Heaven  had  no  morecharity  than  earth,  would 
be  blasted  by  the  lightnings  of  the  Almighty  for  their  impious  desecra- 
tion of  their  office.  Old  Hunkerism  in  the  pulpit  is  enough  to  make  the 
world  infidel.    The  preacher  who  fails  to  assert  or  by  implication  denies 
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the  supremacy  of  the  "higher  law"  deserves  to  be  roasted  in  sulphur. 
Yet  has  the  political  apostacy  of  the  last  two  years  uaveiled  to  our 
vision  Kuoh  white-neckerchiefed  renegades. 

In  1850  Mr.  Pike  received  an  invitation  from  Horace  Greeley 
to  become  a  regular  correspondent  of  the  "Tribune."  It  began  in 
these  terms : — 

New  Yobk,  Api-il  24, 1350. 

Dear  Sir.-— Will  you  write  me  some  letters?  You  are  writing  such 
abominably  bad  ones  for  the  ''Boston  Courier,"  that  I  fancy  you  are  pub- 
ting  all  your  unreason  into  these,  and  can  give  me  some  of  the  pure  juice. 
Try. 

To  understand  the  work  which  Mr.  Pike  did  as  a  correspondent 
and  associate  editor  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune"  during  the  next 
ten  years,  in  forming  and  concentrating  the  opinion  of  patrotio 
citizens  of  the  United  States  against  the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
slaveholders— ultimately  culminating  in  insurrection  and  civil 
war — it  is  necessary  to  review  briefly  the  attitude  of  the  slavery 
question  at  the  time  Mr.  Greeley's  curt  and  not  complimentary 
invitation  was  accepted. 

The  slave  power,  decidedly  subordinate  to  freedom  in  the  na- 
tional administration  up  to  1820,  had  that  year  obtained,  after  an 
intense  'struggle,  a  compromise  that  secured  it  virtual  equality. 
Under  this  compromise  the  growth  of  free  and  slave  states  had 
been  kept  abreast,  and  for  every  free  commimity  admitted  to  thg 
fellowship  of  the  Union  had  been  improvised  a  siave-holding 
oligarchy  on  the  model  of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  But  free 
communities  are  more  thrifty  and  populous  than  slave  states,  and 
a  free  people  is  more  enterprising  and  migratory.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  the  balance  between  the  hostile  interests  in  the  na- 
tional senate  could  not  be  long  maintained.  AH  the  national 
domain  in  which  slavery  was  not  inhibited  by  a  statute,  which 
was  believed  to  have  aU  the  sanction  of  a  constitution,  had  been 
devoted  to  a  new  home  for  Indian  tribes  removed  from  the  Gulf 
states,  really,  because  their  presence  there  menaced  the  security 
of  slave  property ;  while  a  habitable  region  as  lai^e  as  all  the  rest 
of  the  country  stretched  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  open  to  free  settlers  and  devoted  to  free  states.  What 
could  be  done  to  maintdn  the  threatened,  balance?  A  band  of 
adventurers  from  the  South  and  Southwest,  under  the  leadership 
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of  Houston  and  Austin,  invaded  the  border  province  of  Mexico, 
and  by  plotting  and  lighting  contrived  to  wrest  from  that  republic 
her  lai^est  province  of  Texas.  As  soon  as  the  military  power  of 
Mexico  had  been  overcome,  the  United  States  liastened  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  the  new  country,  and  with  inde- 
cent haste  to  annex  it  with  the  consent  of  its  American  settlers  to 
the  Union.  Had  the  high  contracting  paities  of  this  alliance  been 
content  with  the  original  boundaries  of  this  conquered  province, 
Mexico  was  too  feeble  to  offer  resistance  ;  but  a  claim  was  made 
for  Texas  of  a  frontier  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  which  would  sever 
from  a  sister  republic  full  a  fourth  of  her  territory.  This  claim 
Mexico  did  resist,  and  the  United  States  government,  in  the  full 
control  of  the  slave  power,  not  without  some  difficulty,  managed 
to  embroil  the  two  countries  in  war.  This  was  fought  out  bravely 
enough ;  and  with  her  capitol  held  in  possession  of  our  troops, 
Mexico  had  no  indemnity  which  we  would  accept  bat  the  cession 
of  another  large  section  of  her  territory.  With  the  acquisition 
of  Texas,  New  Mexico,  California  and  Utah  the  oligarchy  seemed 
to  have  acquired  land  enough  not  hampered  by  the  Missouri  com- 
promise to  extend  the  slave  system  indefinitely  at  their  leisure, 
and  maintain  the  balance  of  power  against  any  probable  growth 
of  the  free  states.  So  far  as  political  policy  was  concerned,  the 
North  had  been  completely  foiled.  But  the  course  of  events  hap- 
pily favored  the  cause  of  freedom.  The  wonderful  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  streams  of  California  precipitated  upon  that  region  an 
immense  immigration,  largely  of  laboring  poor  m.en  from  the 
northern  states.  It  acquired  in  a  few  months  the  capacities  of  a 
state,  formed  a  constitution  and  asked  admission  to  the  Union. 
Such  a  population  as  occupied  it  could  but  be  hostile  to  servile 
labor ;  accordingly  its  constitution  inhibited  slavery  in  the  terms 
of  the  original  ordinance  of  1787. 

Politically,  too,  the  Mexican  war  had  f^led  to  enure  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  political  party  that  had  principally  fomented  it. 
In  the  popular  estimate  General  Taylor,  who  fought  at  Buena 
Vista,  and  not  General  Scott,  who,  amid  the  bickerings  and  dis- 
sensions of  his  generals,  had  taken  the  city  of  Mexico,  was  the 
hero  of  the  war.  With  singular  adroitness  the  Whigs  fixed  upon 
"  Old  Rough  and  Ready  "  as  a  name  to  conjure  by,  and  on  the 
breast  of  a  periodical  wave  of  popular  excitement  floated  him 
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into  the  presidency.  There  are  last  who  shall  be  first ;  and  it  was 
with  no  iittle  chagrin  that  the  Democrats,  who  bad  been  foremost 
in  doing  the  behests  of  slavery,  submitted  to  see  in  the  executive 
chair  a  chief  who,  althoi^h  a  slaveholder,  was  do  propagandist 
of  slavery,  and  in  his  cabinet  Tom  Corwin  of  Ohio,  who,  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  had  said  in  a  speech  in  congress  that  he 
hoped  Mexico  would  welcome  the  soldiers  of  the  Union,  carrying 
on  siich  an  unrighteous  warfare,  "to  bloody  shrouds  and  hospita- 
ble graves." 

The  whole  South  was  filled  with  consternation  and  alarm,  It 
bad  filibustered  Texas  and  conquered  half  of  Mexico  to  get  room 
to  expand  its  peculiar  institution ;  and  while  it  was  getting  ready 
to  appropriate  its  new  acquisition,  the  alert  and  enterprising  North 
had  stepped  in  and  appropriated  a  part  of  the  dearly  bought  soil 
to  free  labor,  significant  of  the  destiny  that  might  await  the  rest 
of  it. 

A  furious  pro-slavery  agitation  was  at  once  set  on  foot  through- 
out the  South,  and  a  southern  convention  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Nashville  to  consider  what  the  emergency  required  of  southern 
patriots.  Early  in  1850  Mr,  Calhoun,  then  very  feeble  and  within 
a  month  of  his  demise,  had  read  in  the  senate  by  Mr.  Mason  of 
Virginia,  his  last  speech.  Mr.  Pike  thus  describes  the  scene  in  a 
letter  to  the  "Portland  Advertiser" : — 

Mr.  Calliouii  tottered  to  tlie  senate  on  Monday,  carrying  his  manuscript 
with  him.  Too  feeble  to  read  it  himself  Mr.  Mason  of  Virs^inia,  pei^ 
formed  the  office  for  him.  The  speech  was  listened  to  with  profound 
attention.  It  bears  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  its  distinguished  au- 
thor; displaying  great  force,  great  earnestness,  great  directness,  and 
being  marked  throughout  with  the  analytio  power,  anity  of  idea,  and 
simplicity  and  cleameas  of  expression  wWch  stamp  all  his  produetions. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Calhoun  had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  all 
compromises  would  be  fruitless,  and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the 
intolerable  evils  of  the  South  was  secession  and  independence. 
He  was  willing,  however,  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  his  more 
confiding  and  loyal  compatriots,  to  offer  his  last  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  firmly  believed  slavery  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  the 
republic,  its  maintenance  the  condition  of  maintaining  our  govern- 
ment. His  plan  of  continued  union  with  the  North  was  that  it 
should  concede  to  the  slaveholders  unrestricted  access  to  Califor- 
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nia  and  all  the  newly  acquired  territories,  and  give  to  the  slave 
Btatea,  by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  a  qualified  veto  upon 
all  congressional  legislation. 

The  agitation  set  on  foot  in  the  South,  transferred  to  congress, 
soon  permeated  the  whole  country.  The  North,  grown  used  to 
concession,  hesitated,  and  the  commercial  press  of  the  large  cities, 
though  conservatively  Whig  in  politics,  began  palpably  to  give 
ground  before  the  imperious  tone  of  the  oligarchy.  The  southern 
Whigs  were  swept  completely  away  in  the  sectional  freshet.  But 
the  strength  of  the  hostile  inSueoces,  the  extent  of  the  demorali- 
zation, was  indicated  in  the  most  conspicuous  way  by  the  defec- 
tion of  Mr.  Webster. 

Both  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay  were  known  to  have  looked 
upon  the  nomination  of  Gen,  Taylor,  "  a  rough  frontier  colonel," 
as  he  was  called,  as  a  personal  affront.  Mr.  Clay  had  gotten  him- 
self returned  out  of  order  to  the  senate,  and  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  his  contempt  of  the  new  administration  and  his  hostility 
to  its  half-way  policy.  Mr.  Webster  bad  characterized  the  nomi- 
nation of  Gen.  Taylor  as  one  not  fit  to  be  made,  and  was  in  no 
mood  to  give  his  administration  the  prestige  of  his  talents  and 
influence.  As  the  debate  in  congress  proceeded  from  week  to 
week,  great  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  North  as  to  which  side  the 
great  orator  would  take.  Some  reports  placed  him  on  the  north- 
ern side,  and  said  he  would  make  a  great  speech  in  the  tone  of  his 
Plymouth  address,  in  harmony  with  all  his  previous  public  utter- 
ances in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Others  were  as  confident 
that  he  would  sacrifice  everything  to  save  the  endangered  Union. 
On  thrt  seventh  of  March  he  declared  himself,  and,  while  submit- 
ting to  a  free  California  as  a  fact  accomphshed,  he  ridiculed  and 
characterized  as  unnecessary  any  legislation  against  slavery  in 
New  Mexico — a  term  then  used  to  designate  all  the  territory  not 
comprised  within  the  boundaries  of  Oahfornia  and  Texas — because 
from  those  high  table-landa  slavery  was  excluded  by  a  divine  dis- 
pensation, and  it  was  useless  for  congress  to  re-enact  the  law  of 
God.  Mr.  Pike,  in  the  same  letter  to  the  "Portland  Advertiser," 
thus  comments  on  the  great  speech  : — 

ipeech,  delivered  on  Tliursday,  mado  a  wide  and  deep 
}  was  listened  to  by  the  most  densely  packiid  audience  ever 
thin  the  walls  of  the  senate  chamber.     It  was  a  very  able 
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Speech  of  course.  Mr.  Webster  cannot  speak  without  making  an  able 
speech.  But  in  its  main  point,  that  of  the  application  of  the  Wilmot 
Proviso  to  a  territorial  govemmeut  for  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Webster  disap- 
pointed the  North  by  his  declaration  that  he  should  vote  agaiust  it.  The 
sentiment  is  uniform  among  northern  members,  New  England  members 
especially,  that  on  this  question  he  must  stajid  alone.  Not  a  Whig  from 
New  England  will  go  with  him.  We  have  no  dispositioii  to  animadvert 
upon  the  speech,  though  wo  consider  it  open  to  censure  both  for  what  it 
says  and  for  what  it  does  not  say.  It  is  as  remarkable  for  its  omissions 
and  deficiencies,  as  it  is  for  its  declarations.  We  shall  say  no,  more  of  it, 
than  that  we  consider  it  unsound,  impolitic,  and  mat  apropos.  Tet  we 
cannot  forbear  to  allude  to  the  striking  contrast  exhibited  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster's vote  and  action  in  1348,  in  lavor  of  applying  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
to  the  Oregon  territorial  bill,  and  his  present  declaration,  that  he  will  not 
vote  for  the  proviso  in  a  territorial  bill  for  New  Mexico,  because  it  would 
be  "  to  re-enact  the  wOl  of  God."  Pray  tel!  us,  was  it  the  will  of  God 
that  slavery  should  exist  in  Oregon,  and  did  Mr.  Webster  make  his  great 
efforts  on  that  memorable  occasion  to  thwart  that  will?  If  not,  what 
did  lie  do  then  but  "  re-enact  the  will  of  God?"  And  we  should  be 
pleased  further  to  be  informed  whether  there  was  more  danger  of  slavery 
going  into  Oregon — aU  of  which  is  north  of  the  celebrated  line  of  Sfi'SO', 
than  there  is  of  its  going  into  New  Mexico,  all  of  which  is  south  of  36° 
30'. 

Mr.  Pike  had  not  evidently  anticipated  this  defection  of  Mr, 
Webster,  for  in  a  letter  to  the  "  Boston  Courier  "  of  February  27, 
he  had  thus  expressed  himself : — 

The  free  states  hold  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  whole  teritorial 
question  in  the  hollow  of  their  hands.  They  have  only  to  act  steadily 
and  moderately  about  tlie  admission  of  California,  and  let  alone  every 
other  feature  of  it,  to  accomplish  all  that  they  want  to  accomplish.  The 
southern  agitators  and  disunionists  are  in  a  bad  way.  TTnless  the 
North  can  be  coaxed  or  wheeled,  or  flattered  or  cajoled,  or  driven  into 
doing  something  for  their  relief,  they  must  soon  be  checkmated.  They 
have  but  a  move  or  two  more.  In  this  strait  the  most  beseeching  faces 
have  of  late  been  turned  toward  Mr.  Webster.  Leading  senators  and 
leading  newspapers — the  very  antipodes  of  the  distinguished  senator  in 
all  things,  have  suddenly  begun  to  coo  round  him  like  doves,  begging 
him  to  produce  some  plan  or  bring  forth  some  compromise  which,  shall 
avert  the  threatened  doom.  We  shall  see  what  Mr.  Webster  will  do  in 
this  emei^ency. 

This  "  letting  alone  oi  every  other  feature  "  except  the  admis- 
sion of  California,  which  Mr.  Pike  sagaciously  advised,  was  not 
at  all  suited  to  the  temper  of  the  Free  Soilers,  perhaps  not  to  that 
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of  the  anti-elavery  Whigs.  They  were  insisting  upon  prohibition, 
and  believed  they  had  the  votes  In  congress  to  put  it  through. 
President  Taylor  in  his  annual  mosaage  had  recommended  the 
immediate  admission  of  California  with  her  free  constitution,  and 
the  admission  of  New  Mexico  when  applied  for,  with  whatever 
constitution  hor  people  might  adopt.  This  plan  did  not  suit  the 
anti-slavery  North;  it  infuriated  the  South,  It  was  afterward 
characterized  as  the  squatter  sovereignty  doctrine.  The  only 
reaUzation  of  it  in  practice  was  a  free  California,  and  it  was  as 
diatastefal  to  the  propagandists  of  slavery  as  was  the  Wilmot 
Proviso,  or  abolitionism  itself — as  distasteful  as  it  was  afterward 
when  brought  forward  by  Senator  Douglas  as  a  basis  of  a  free 
Kansas.  So  even  the  moderate  slaveholders  of  the  border,  states, 
led  by  Mr,  Clay,  opposed  the  president's  plan,  and  Mr.  "Webster 
gave  them  his  virtual  support.  Bat  in  revolutions,  in  deahng 
with  strong  conflicting  interests  and  the  inveterate  opinions  of 
masses  of  united  and  determined  men,  we  must  do,  not  always 
what  wo  wish,  not  what  is  best,  but  what  can  be  done  in  the  emer- 
gency. So  that  ultimately  the  whole  anti-slavery  North,  including 
the  most  earnest  Free  Soilers,  "fell  back  upon  the  president's  policy 
as  a  defensible  line,  and  hoped  with  his  popularity  and  patronage 
to  make  a  successful  stand  upon  it. 

Mr.  Pike's  striking  and  eloquent  letters,  mostly  published  in  the 
"  Boston  Courier,"  advocating  as  against  Henry  Clay  and  the 
whole  conservative  party,  Democratic  and  Whig,  the  president's 
pohcy,  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  drew 
from  him  the  invitation  already  quoted. 

The  letters  seemed  nearly  to  have  made  shipwreck  of  that  organ 
of  the  white-gloved  aristocracy  of  Boston,  then  in  close  social, 
commercial  and  political  relation  with  the  slaveholders.  Poor 
Mr.  Kettell,  on  the  twenty-second  of  Apiil,  1850,  thus  pitifully 
s  his  disabihties  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pike : — 


I  return  your  letter  agreeably  to  your  request.  It  wect  sadly  against 
my  grain  to  withhold  it  from  the  press,  for  no  one  can  like  it  hatter  than 
1  do.  If  I  were  not  hampered  by  business  obligations  in  this  particulai' 
matter  there  should  be  no  impediment  to  the  swing  of  your  broad-ax  in 
the  "  Courier."     Nothing  is  better  relished  here. 

AgMn,  three  days  later,  he  writes  and  thus  depicts  the  slavery 
he  is  under  to  his  employers : — 
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My  hope  and  trust  is  that  you  may  never  be  hampered  in  the  free  es- 
preasion  of  your  thoustts  through  the  columns  of  tlie  "Courier."  The 
reputation  which  you  have  gained  for  it  is  great.  I  wish  the  independ- 
ence of  a  public  journal  were  a  means  of  making  it  profitable;  but  I  am 
ashamed  for  our  enlightened  public  to  say,  that  the  dullest,  stupidest, 
most  unideaed  and  slavish  of  all  printed  sheets  are  the  very  ones  most 
certain  of  sutcess  m  monoy  matters.  People  are  vei-y  eager  to  read  what 
they  will  not  pay  for. 

Even  Mr.  Greeley's  invitation  did  not  indicate  any  sympathy 
with  his  notions,  and  he  had  to  submit  to  a  running  controversy 
with  the  editor  at  tlie  insertion  oi  each  of  his  outspoken  letters. 
But  Mr.  Greeley  had  an  antistavery  public  behind  him.  His  best 
subscribers  were  furnished  in  large  clubs  in  the  New  England  and 
Western  towns;  and  counted  together  they  were  a  patronage 
well  worth  going  for.  So,  though  Mr.  Greeley  was  not  an  aboli- 
tionist, though  he  never  pretended  to  have  any  faith  in  any  of  the 
leading  measures  the  abolitionists  advocated  or  in  the  candidates 
they  voted  for,  he  gave  admission  not  only  to  letters,  but  also  to 
editorial  articles  written  by  earnest  antislavery  men,  and  was  often 
too  busy  either  to  controvert  or  mutilate  them. 

The  transfer  of  Mr.  Pike's  trenchant  pen  from  the  "  Boston 
Courier  "  to  the  "  New  York  Tribune  "  widely  extended  his  fame, 
and  its  popularity  and  influence.  His  contributions,  sometimes 
coming  in  rapid  succession,  extend  from  April  26,  1850,  to  the 
end  of  the  year  1852,  dming  the  latter  part  of  which  time  Mr, 
Pike  had  become  a  co-editor  and  co-proprietor  of  the  "Tribune." 
The  burden  of  these  writings  is  in  protest  against  the  so-called 
"  compromise  measures "  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  the  moat  odious 
feature  of  which  was  a  new  "  fugitive  slave  law,"  which  was  af- 
terward ruthlessly  and  most  imprudently  put  in  execution  in  the 
noithem  states,  to  the  great  indignation  of  all  humane  citizens  ; 
for  it  brought  the  before  remote  cruelties  and  meannesses  of  the 
slave  system  home  to  the  sight  and  feeling  of  hosts  of  men  and 
women,  who  had  been  otherwise  indifferent  to  them. 

The  "  Tribune,"  with  its  constituency  of  the  very  elite  of  the 
humane  and  cultivated  people  of  the  North,  fairly  led  the  printed 
debate  of  the  day  against  slavery ;  and  Mr.  Pike,  it  is  easy  enough 
now  to  see,  was  the  soul  of  all  that  was  antislavery  in  the  "  Trib- 
une." This  is  a  specimen  of  the  fearless  spirit  in  which  he  re- 
16 
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baked  the  great  Webster.    It  ia  in  one  of  his  earliest  "  Tribune  " 


How  long  is  it  since  the  great  Northern  cliampion  of  the  Whig  party, 
himself  now  holting  from  its  ranks,  and  leaving  its  main  diTiaion  to 
worry  along  as  it  best  may  without  his  presence  and  without  his  ooimaels, 
uttered  this  remarkahle  declaration  r  "  For  myself  on  the  dark  and  troub- 
led night  that  is  upon  us,  I  see  no  star  above  the  horizon  promising  light 
to  guide  us  but  the  star  of  the  great,  united  Wbig  party,"  Wo  see  tow 
brief  a  period  has  elapsed  since  this  eminent  citizen,  for  whose  great 
powers  we  entertain  the  highest  admiration,  and  upon  whose  present 
position  we  look  with  no  other  feelings  but  those  of  profound  regret,  was 
clear  in  his  apprehension  that  certain  great  national  duties  and  obliga- 
tions devolved  upon  the  Wliig  party  as  a  distinctive  body.  And  yet  now, 
instead  of  usii^  his  great  abilities  to  hold  that  party  together,  and  to 
give  unity  and  force  to  its  action,  he  wields  the  two-edged  sword  of  his 
logic  and  his  eloquence  to  sever  the  withes  that  unite  and  bind  it  to- 
gether. 

In  the  same  letter  he  thus  pays  his  respects  to  Mr.  Clay : — 

Suppose  Mr.  Clay  were  in  the  presidential  chair,  and  he  acting  in  the 
plentitude  of  his  influence  and  authority  as  a  great  party  leader,  as  well 
as  official  head  of  a  Whig  administration,  should  have  come  down  to 
Congress  with  the  identical  proposition  that  General  Taylor  oHei-s,  to 
compose  the  country,  what  whispers  of  opposition  to  it  would  have  been 
heard  in  any  quarter?  Or  if  perchance  a  dissenting  voice  were  feebly 
uttered  amid  the  universal  acclamation  of  coactirrence  we  should  then 
have  witnessed,  what  fate  would  be  that  man's  who  should  persist  in 
contumacious  resistance  to  t!ie  policy  of  the  administration?  The  answer 
rises  promptly  to  every  man's  lips.  He  would  be  condemned  for  mutiny 
and  triced  to  the  yard-arm  as  soon  as  the  crew  could  be  piped  to  quarters, 
to  witness  the  ceremony. 

Later  in  the  "Boston  Courier,"  he  thus  vigorously  follows  up 
the  great  compromiser ; — 

Let  us  see  whit  Mr  Clay  assails  the  president  for  doing.  It  is  not  for 
lecommending  the  admission  of  Cilifornia,  for  here  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  vouUiitf OS  Ins  concuiience  with  the  executive.  But  it  is  for 
recommending  New  Mexico  to  piesent  a  ''tite  constitution  and  to  pray 
for  Tdmission  into  tbe  Union  This  is  the  thing  the  president  lias  done. 
Mr  Claj ,  la  the  pientitude  of  his  assumed  authority,  with  a  sublimity  of 
impudence  that       p  11     dinary  conception  of  this  quality,  says, 

in  efEeet;  "This  Itog  th  w  ng.  New  Mexico  ought  not  to  have  a 
state  government  h  h  ul  1  be  erected  into  a  territory.  She  is  unfit 
for  a  state  gover  m  nt  "^t  d  g  here  in  my  place  with  all  the  responsi- 
bilities of  my  po    t    n  up  n  m      I  declare  that  I  will  not  vote  for  her 
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admission  as  a  state.  General  Taylor,  you  should  have  known  better 
than  to  have  made  such  a  ridiculous  recommendation.  Sir,  you  should 
have  consulted  me  on  this  question."  It  is  thus  Mr.  Clay  undertakes  to 
read  the  president  a  lecture  upon  what  he  Ixas  done  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duty,  and  to  unceremoniously  condemn  and  repudiate  it  as  an 
unfit  action  for  the  president  of  the  United  States,  he,  Mr.  Clay,  assum- 
ing to  be  the  sole  judge  and  arbiter  in  the  premises.  We  ask  again, 
whence  comes  Mr.  Clay's  pretentious  claim  to  supervise  the  official  action 
of  the  president,  and  refer  it  for  condemnation  or  approval  to  his  indi- 
vidual judgment?  What  means  this  unparalleled  presumption  of  a  de- 
mand upon  the  president  to  defend  himself  to  Henry  Clay? 

Upon  what  meat  has  UiiB  onr  Casar  fed? 
Who  appointed  Mr.  Clay  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  president? 

It  is  hard  now  to  see  why  a  senator,  a  portion  of  an  entirely 
independent  and  co-ordinate  department  of  the  government,  a 
niem!>er  of  the  law-making  power,  might  not  disapprove,  censure 
and  vote  against  a  recommendation  of  the  president,  whose  office 
it  is  not  to  make  or  dictate  laws,  bat  to  execute  such  laws  as  con- 
gress may  see  fit  to  enact.  But  the  flery  invective  of  the  corres- 
pondent shows  the  vigor  with  which  the  controversy  was  w^ed 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  the  intensity  of  the  public  feeling. 

Unlike  the  prominent  writers  and  thinkers  of  the  time  with 
whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  ridicule  the  threats  of  disunion  as 
mere  Southern  gasconade,  Mr.  Pike  seems  very  early  to  have  fore- 
seen the  grave  issues  to  which  the  struggle  between  the  sections 
wonld  lead.  In  a  letter  to  the  "  Boston  Courier"  oi  February  6, 
1850,  he  said  :— 

It  is  hut  too  evident  that  if  the  SouIJi  goes  on  to  disunion  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  disaffection,  she  goes  on  to  civil  war.  Who  doubts  the  result 
of  such  a  contest?  The  contemplation  of  it  is  fearful,  terrible  in  the  ex- 
treme.   The  doom  of  slavery  Is  sealed  the  day  that  contest  commences. 

He  never  seems  to  have  shared  Mr.  Seward's  sanguine  surmise 
that  there  would  be  no  real  war,  nor  to  have  supported  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's timid  counsel,  that  when  the  war  had  begun,  the  "  erring 
sisters "  should  be  allowed  to  depart  in  peace,  for  he  had  thus 
declared  in  his  first  published  letter  in  the  "  Courier  ": — 

There  can  be  no  peaceable  dissolution  of  this  Union.  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  headed  by  a  president  who  has  sworn  to  support 
the  constitution  and  is  determined  to  uphold  the  Union,  will  lay  its  heavy 
hand  upon  any  man  that  attempts  to  disorganize  and  break  it  up.  The 
Union  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  by 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  loose  aggi'egation.  of  States — a  con- 
federacy from  which  any  memher  may  withdraw  at  will,  but  as  tlie  result 
of  a  contract  which  binds  every  member,  and  which  must  be  enforced, 
if  accessary,  against  whichever  of  its  members  may  turn  recusant  and 
desire  to  escape  from  its  obligations,  or  reclaim  the  coiiceasions  it  has 
voluntarily  made  to  the  government  of  the  whole.  No  attempt  at  seces- 
sion, therefore,  can  for  a  moment  be  countenanced  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment. The  first  step  to  sever  that  compreheuding  bond  which  encir- 
cles these  states  will  call  down  its  whole  power  to  crush  the  effort  That 
power  is  great  and  terrible,  for  it  rests  upon  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  and  is  sustained  by  the  affections  and  upheld  by  the  mighty  wiU  of 
millions  of  free  people. 

The  "J.  S.  P."  letters  were  widely  read  at  the  Noith,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ideas  and  sentiments  so  vigorously  and 
eloquently  expressed  in  them  became  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds 
not  only  of  the  Northern  public,  but  of  many  men  who  after- 
ward, in  high  official  positions,  directed  the  legislation  and  the  ex- 
ecutive policy  of  the  government.  No  better  rostrum  could  a 
fervid  patriot  have  had,  not  even  the  halls  of  congress,  from 
which  to  sound  forth  his  adm.onition8  and  exhortations. 

In  spite  of  the  defection  of  the  whole  body  of  Southern  Whigs 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Clay,  then  at  the  climax  of  his  fame  and 
power,  in  spite  of  the  dama^ng  desertion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the 
Whig  party,  with  the  prestige  ot  Gen.  Taylor's  popularity,  might 
have  succeeded  in  defeating  the  so-called  "  compromise  measures." 
But  the  North  had  had  a  favoring  accident  in  the  gold  discovery 
and  rapid  settlement  of  California,  and  now  it  had  a  disastrous 
accident  in  the  sudden  death  of  Gen.  Taylor.  Mr.  FUlmore  as- 
sumed the  executive  chair,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  bis  sym- 
pathies were  on  the  conservative  side  of  his  party.  A  new  cab- 
inet came  in,  among  whom  Mr.  Webster  was  at  once  recognized 
as  leader,  and  what  had  been  ridiculed  as  tbe  "  omnibus  bill," 
now  dignified  as  the  "  compromise  and  peace  measures,"  was  car- 
ried through  both  branches  of  congress.  The  most  odious  feature 
of  this  legislation  was  the  new  fugitive  slave  law,  impradently 
enforced,  irritating  the  best  sentiments  of  the  Northern  citizens, 
and  making  outspoken  abolitionists  of  cool  and  conservative  men. 
In  its  practical  operation,  therefore,  this  law  was  anything  but  a 
peace  measure.  But  there  lurked  in  the  compromise  a  mere  omis- 
sion and  negation,  out  of  which  insidiously  and  inevitably  grew 
the  Kansas  struggle,  secession  and  civil  war. 
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After  the  slavery  propagandists  had  gotten  control  of  congress, 
and  by  the  demise  of  Gten.  Taylor  of  the  administration,  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether  they  could  get  control  of  the  Whig 
party.  The  Whig  party  had  come  into  power  with  a  popular 
president  and  a  working  majority  of  congress,  and  there  was 
every  indication  that  it  might  maintain  its  ascendency  for  a  series 
of  years.  Mr.  Pike  was  a  sincere  Whig  of  the  antislavery  type. 
He  and  his  compatriots  saw  it  was  futile  to  attempt  to  make  the 
Southern  Whigs  tolerant  of  the  Wilmot  proviso.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  body  of  the 
Northern  Whigs  forego  opposition  to  slavery  in  the  territories ; 
and  that  to  insist  upon  that  was  to  drive  them  in  crowds  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Free-Soilers,  who  were  everywhere  in  the  free  states 
assailing  thera  for  their  treachery  to  the  canse  of  freedom,  and 
thinning  their  ranks  by  winning  over  their  most  estimable  sup- 
porters. But  General  Taylor's  plan  of  letting  in  California  free 
— which  really  insured  the  whole  Pacific  coast  gainst  slavery  — 
and  letting  the  case  of  New  Mexico  wait  till  she  was  ready  to 
make  a  constitution,  was  a  compromise,  upon  which  North  and 
South  could  stand,  and  upon  which  the  integrity  of  the  Whig 
party  could  be  preserved.  The  contest  that  had  gone  disas- 
trously for  the  Northern  Whigs  in  congress  was  early  in  1852 
transferred  to  the  Whig  National  Presidential  convention.  Mr. 
Webster  had  set  his  heart  on  the  nomination,  but  found  his  seventh 
of  March  speech  standing  squarely  in  his  path.  He  had  received 
prjuses  from  Southern  Whigs,  and  the  premiership  of  the  recon- 
structed administration ;  but  he  had  lost  in  all  the  Northern  states 
the  votes  that  could  have  put  hira  in  nomination  at  Baltimore.  The 
North  was  far  stronger  in  a  Whig  national  convention  than  it 
was  in  congress,  and  the  North  selected  General  Scott  as  a  pres- 
idential candidate,  intending  through  him  to  express  approval  of 
the  General  Taylor  policy  of  letting  slavery  alone.  The  South- 
ern Whigs  and  the  administration  were  not  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  nomination  of  Scott,  bnt  they  were  strong  enough  to 
compel  the  convention,  before  nominating  him,  to  indorse  in  the 
national  platform  the  obnoxious  "  compromise  measures."  There 
was  still  Mr,  Greeley's  device  open  to  theNorthem  Whigs,  for  the 
old  hero  to  accept  the  nominntion  and  "spit  upon  the  platform," 
and  a  number  of  ingenious  gentlemen  act&ally  penned  drafts  of 
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cunning  letters,  in  which,  he  was  to  take  a  position  that  would 
satisfy  the  South  and  at  the  same  time  leave  some  equivocation 
with  which  to  gull  Northern  TOters.  The  Muudering  old  chief, 
however,  in  bis  eagerness  swallowed,  like  another  hasty  plate  of 
soup,  not  only  the  nomination  but  the  platform  along  with  it,  and 
the  ingenious  letters  became  curiosities  of  political  literature. 
From  that  time  the  election  to  the  presidency  of  any  Whig  be- 
came impossible,  and  the  campaign  itself  only  a  funeral  procession 
of  the  party  to  its  grave.  Mr.  Pike,  who  had  voted  in  the  con- 
vention with  Pitt  Fessenden  and  three  other  of  the  eight  Maine 
delegates  against  the  adoption  of  the  Baltimore  platform,  tersely 
said  in  a  letter  of  December  10,  1852 : — 

Funeral  honors  will  be  paid  by  Congress  to  Mr.  Webster.  Tlie  obse- 
quies of  the  Wiig  party  will  not  be  celebrated  tUl  after  the  4th  of  March. 

In  deliberately  refusing  to  apply  any  restriction  to  slavery  in 
the  territories  acquired  from  Mexico,  Congress  had  affirmed  that 
such  restriction  was  unfair  and  unfratemal  Co  the  South.  In  the 
legal  cant  of  the  time  it  was  characterized  as  unconstitutional. 
How  then  about  the  slavery  restriction  of  1820  ?  AVas  that  not 
unfair  and  unconstitutional?  so  it  began  to  be  affirmed  by  reck- 
less men.  However,  it  was  nothing  but  a  statute,  and  may  not  a 
statute  be  repealed?  So  that  when  the  territory  of  Nebraska 
came  to  be  organized,  Mr.  Douglas  succeeded,  aided  by  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Pierce  administration,  in  engrafting  upon  the  bill  a 
clause  repeahng  the  Misssouri  compromise. 

This  mischief  was  only  accomplished  after  an  intense  struggle, 
which  convulsed  congress.  The  whole  power  of  the  Pierce  ad- 
ministration was  flung  into  the  scale  to  help  the  faith- breakers. 
The  Southern  Whigs,  though  they  insisted  that  the  South  did  not 
ask  for  such  an  advantage,  said  that  they  would  gladly  accept  it, 
if  it  was  tendered  by  the  North.  The  great  body  of  the  North- 
ern Whigs  stood  firm  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith, 
and  a  few  Northern  Democrats,  contemning  the  party  lash  which 
was  vigorously  swung  by  Pierce  and  Douglas,  voted  with  them. 
The  pretext  that  gave  this  measure  plausibility  with  Northern 
men  was,  that  it  was  referring  the  whole  matter  of  their  social 
and  industrial  customs  to  the  people  of  the  territories  themselves, 
the  very  people  solely  interested.    But  this  reference  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  the  territoriea  was  never  intended  by  the  plotters,  was 
carefoUy  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  act  itself — as  was  palpa- 
bly shown  in  the  long  debate  — and  the  true  pui-pose  to  force 
slavery  upon  a  community  that  bated  and  feared  it,  was  shame- 
fully exhibited  by  an  attempt,  backed  by  the  executive  power 
through  its  civil  and  military  officers,  persisted  iu  thi-ough  a  series 
of  years,  and  only  abandoned  after  years  of  actual  civil  war,  in 
which  old  John  Brown  Tvas  a  leading  partisan,  to  carry  on  which 
Northern  churches  actually  took  up  contributions  to  be  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  Sharp's  rifles. 

The  South  retired  sullen  and  embittered  from  this  defeat, 
ready  for  the  madness  that  preceded  divine  destruction.  For, 
having  the  clear  control  of  the  country  through  the  votes  of  the 
Democratic  party,  it  recklessly  threw  away  its  advantage,  picked 
a  quarrel  with  its  sutRciently  subservient  Northern  allies,  and  by 
running  a  Southern  candidate  against  Douglas,  the  favorite  of  the 
Northern  Democracy,  brought  about  the  election  of  a  minority 
candidate  of  the  opposition,  and  made  that  election  the  pretext 
of  a  premature  secession.  Even  after  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  the 
institution  of  slavery  within  its  own  domain  never  stood  more  se- 
cure. More  than  that,  the  slave-holding  aristocracy,  by  the  par- 
tition of  Texas  into  five  states,  stipulated  for  in  the  "compro- 
mise measures,"  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo, 
which  had  been  vigorously  plotted  for,  by  seducing,  as  they  might 
easily.  New  Mexico  and  all  the  more  Southern  territories,  by 
keeping  oat  Nevada  and  Colorado,  really  not  yet  with  a  stable 
population  large  enough  to  have  a  representation  in  the  national 
senate,  might  have  maintained  what  they  deemed  so  essential, 
the  balance  of  power,  until  this  time,  if  not  indefinitely.  But 
they  were  mad ;  and  in  their  madness  and  blindness  they  palled 
down  the  pillars  of  the  Union,  upon  which  as  a  thing  not  of  right 
but  of  compact,  their  unrighteous  institution  stood,  and  it  and 
they  perished  in  the  ruin. 

All  through  this  long  struggle,  the  trumpet  of  the  "  Tribune  " 
gave  no  uncertain  sound.  This  time  its  influence  was  not  weak- 
ened by  any  divided  counsels ;  and  the  warnings  and  counsels 
and  fervid  exhortations  which  Mr.  Pike  sounded  from  Washing- 
ton were  heartily  responded  to  in  the  editorial  rooms  in  New 
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York.      January  26,  1^)4,  Mr    Pike  thus  notifies  his  Nortliem 
readers  through  the  editorial  (  >lumns  — 

If  the  traitorous  men  at  W-feliington  who  are  plotting  the  surrender 
to  slavery  of  the  free  terntory  west  of  the  Mississippi  believed  tliat  a 
majority  of  the  North  wonlrl  ful  to  sustain  the  moTeraent,  they  would 
instantly  cease  their  clamor  and  skulk  hack,  and  we  should  hear  no  more 
ahout  it.  But  they  have  adopted  the  belief  that  the  passage  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  and  the  triumphant  election  of  Prank  Pierce 
have  taken  all  the  spirit  out  of  the  North,  and  that  the  mass  of  the  voters 
are  now  ready  to  wink  at  any  party  iniquity  and  sustain  any  party  meas- 
ure, whatever  its  enormity. 

Again  on  the  thirteenth  of  February,  he  returns  to  the  sub- 
ject :  — 

Whenever  it  shall  come  to  this  that  Congress  is  filled  with  men,  who 
possess  none  of  the  spirit  of  self-devotion,  tlie  country  will  become  the 
constant  prey  of  demagogues,  such  as  are  now  practicing  their  infernal 
ajrts  upon  this  body  through  the  Nebraska  bill.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  fear  that  reflections  like  these  pertinent  though  they  be,  will 
get  no  votes  against  the  great  iniquity.  What  is  wanted  is  action,  ac- 
tion, action.  The  North  must  rouse  in  its  might  and  majesty.  The  peo- 
ple must  declare  themselves.  The  infamous  scheme  must  fall,  if  it  falls 
at  all,  before  the  direct  assault  of  the  people.  It  must  be  stunned  by 
their  blows  aud  blasted  by  their  maledictions.  It  is  no  time  for  apathy 
and  no  time  for  soft  words.  Congress  was  never  more  sensitive  to  the 
public  voice  than  it  is  today  upon  this  me  asure.  Its  attention  is  on  the 
alert,  and  its  ears  are  wide  open.  Let  them  be  filled .  with  the  accumu- 
lated thunders  of  a  universal  condemnation  of  this  atrocious  aggression 
upon  the  free  states.  Let  those  thunders  roll  till  they  shake  tbepillars  of 
the  capitol  and  resound  throughout  the  contin  ent.  Public  meetings  should 
be  everywhere  held,  petitions  should  be  everywhere  circulated.  Every 
hand  should  be  raised,  and  every  tongue  should  be  lojsened  igamst  this 
crowning  infamy.  Let  the  united  voices  of  th  e  millions  of  the  fiee 
states  rise  and  swell  like  the  increasing  roar  of  the  neiimg  citiract  un 
til  they  shall  drown  every  caitiff  note  of  appro  va!  of  this  monster  fraud 
and  till  every  ear  in  Washington  shall  feel  as  though  jt  wtrt  i  icrted  by 
the  sound  of  an  archangel's  trumpet. 

In  April  he  gave  this  warning :  — 

Be  assured,  be  assured,  gentlemen  disturbers  of  settled  questions, 
gentlemen  violators  of  sacred  compacts,  gentlemen  robbers  of  the  do- 
main of  freedom,  tliat  you  are  provoking  a  storm  of  popular  excitement 
of  which  you  little  dream.  You  are  sowing  the  wind  and  you  will  reap 
the  whirlwind.  All  will  be  quiet  when  your  few  fines  shall  have  gone 
upon  the  statute  book  ?    All  will  be  peace  and  acquiescence  as  in  1650  ? 
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Oil !  bul  jou  are  verdant.  Douglas  tells  you  this,  doesn't  lie?  Pierce 
thinks  it  is  so,  doesn't  he  ?  That  consistent  statesman,  Caleb  Cushing, 
assures  joa  the  bill  will  "  crush  out"  the  spirit  of  freedom,  doesn't  he  ? 
Well,  gentlemen,  they  are  first-rate  authorities,  and  you  had  better  be- 
lieye  them.  But  we  tell  you  no  !  The  supposition  is  a  gross  delusion, 
.  .  .  We  have  here  intimated  nothing  beyond  the  opening  of  the 
great  drama,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  will  bring  upon 
the  stage.  These  are  but  suggestions  of  the  first  and  most  superficial 
acts  it  will  introduce.  Far  graver  consequences  lie  behind.  It  inaugu- 
rates the  era  of  a  geographical  division  of  political  parties.  It  draws 
the  line  between  North  and  South.  It  pits  face  to  face  tlio  two  opposing 
forces  of  slavery  and  freedom  iu  the  national  legislature,  and  gives  birth 
to  tlie  most  embittered  sectional  strife  the  country  has  ever  yet  seen. 

After  a  long  atruggle  and  parliamentary  contests  several  times 
protracted  through  the  night,  Mr.  Pike  thus  aanounced  the  event 
to  the  readers  of  the    Tribune      — 

The  revolution  is  aeuomplished  itid  «la^eiy  i%  king  I  How  long 
shall  this  monarch  reign?  TliM  is  now  the  qieation  f)r  the  Northern 
people  to  answer.  Their  representatives  haie  crowned  the  new  poten- 
tate, and  the  people  alone  can  depose  him  If  we  wet e  a  few  steps  fur- 
ther advanced  in  the  di'ama  of  reaction  now  going  forward  upon  the 
great  theater  of  public  affairs  upon  this  continent,  he  could  OTily  be 
hurled  from  his  seat  through  a  bloody  contest.  Happily  we  arc  not  yet 
brought  to  that  pass,  and  votes  will  serve  instead  of  bayonets.  It  is  for 
the  people  now  to  say  whether  they  will  submit  to  the  new  dynasty,  or 
rebel  and  recover  what  has  been  perfidiously  betrayed  by  their  repre- 
sentatives into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether 
they  will  be  free  men  still,  or  the  serfs  of  a  slave-holding  aristocracy  — 
to  say  whether  the  masters  of  the  black  race  in  the  South  shall  be  the 
masters  of  the  white  race  in  the  North. 

Strangely  enough  at  the  very  crisis  when  the  patriotic  heart  of 
the  country  ought  to  have  been  electrified  by  such  appeals  —  and 
many  other  earnest  men  were  giving  them  utterance  —  it  was  oc- 
cupied with  one  of  the  most  puerile  and  absurd  agitations  set  on 
foot  by  obscure  adventurers,  and  propagated  through  secret 
lodges  with  pass-words,  signs  and  badges,  that  ever  got  control 
of  an  inteihgent  people.  The  animus  of  the  whole  movement 
was  antipathy  to  foreign  immigrants,  and  a  new  anti-popery 
furor,  such  as  has  periodically  seized  the  English  people  during 
the  last  three  centuries.  When  our  clear-sighted  statesmen  re- 
turned from  Washington  to  inform  their  constituents  that  the 
Southern  oligarchy  had  procured  the  aid  of  the  dominant  party 
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and  of  the  administration  to  repeal  the  Missouri  comjirtmi  e  and 
spread  slavery  into  all  the  free  territories  they  hal  to  listen  to 
some  cock-and-bull  story  about  the  insidious  j,lots  of  the  pope 
and  his  cardinals.  When  they  were  assure!,  that  tbeir  wit  h 
word  must  now  be  "Free  Soil  fur  Jbree  Men,  they  -Jijuted  m 
response  "America  for  the  AnieriLans  '  Put  none  but  Amer 

icans  on  guard!"  It  was  the  children  of  Israel  o\er  a^ain  le 
ceiving  Moses  descending  from  Mount  Sin^i  glowing  with  the 
lightnings  of  heaven,  with  feastmgs  and  iancmg  arounl  the 
golden  calf. 

This  curious  excitement  was  however  symptomatic  of  the 
changing  epoch,  of  the  complete  disintegration  of  the  old  parties 
and  the  crystallization  of  new  ones.  While  it  lasted  it  had  the 
force  of  a  cyclone.  It  brote  down  the  prestige  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Maine,  and  in  all  the  North;  it  bore  a  Know- 
Kothing  governor,  council  and  legislature  into  the  old  Boston 
State  House.  But  it  culminated  the  first  year ;  it  was  visibly  dead 
the  second  year,  and  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  Know-Nothing 
lodge  was  a  reproach  and  political  impediment  ever  afterward. 

The  intervention  of  "  Americanism  "  was  a  preparation  for  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  party,  of  which  the  Free-Soilers 
were  the  nucleus,  and  the  antislavery  Democrats  with  the  mass 
of  the  Northern  Wbigs  were  the  worting  body,  Mr.  Pike  gave 
early  if  not  the  first  advice  to  meet  the  combination  of  Southern 
Demociats  and  Southern  Whigs  by  a  counter  combination.  In 
hia  "  Tribune  "  leader  of  January  26,  1854,  from  which  I  have  al- 
ready quoted  he  said  — 

There  his  been  no  time  duiing  the  las.t  seven  years  when  the  Whig 
and  PrsB  Stil  parties  have  not  been  m  a  clear  majority  in  nearly  all 
the  Nortlium  states  The  piesidential  election  of  1848,  and  the  con- 
gressioml  elections  of  l-fSO  furnish  the  only  groundB  of  any  Just  judg- 
ment as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  antislavery  sentiment  in  the  country; 
and  these  elections  ]iistify  the  statement  that  in  every  free  state  that 
sentiment,  whenever  it  could  he  fairly  reached,  would  prove  to  be  pre- 
dominant. 

Assuming  this  to  be  so,  the  only  question  to  he  answered  is,  whether 
that  sentiment  can  be  aroused  and  consolidated,  and  brought  to  liear  in 
solid  phalanx  i^ainst  the  atrocious  proposition  in  question.  The  fools 
in  Washington  believe  it  cannot,  We  believe  it  can.  And  we  believe 
further,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  strength  of  the  North  tliat 
will  be  brought  into  the  field  against  this  infamous  project.     We  sh.ill 
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have  tlie  whole  conservative  force  of  the  free  states  of  all  parties  against 
it.  We  shall  have  all  the  men  who  do  not  believe  in  repudiating  solemn 
engagements  on  the  side  of  earnest  opposition.  Fair  dealing  and 
honest  purposes  will  everywhere  frown  npon  such  faithlessness  and 
fraud.  Sober  minded  men  who  have  leaned  to  tte  side  of  the  South  in 
the  late  contests,  on  the  ground  that  the  abolitionists  were  the  aggres- 
sors, will  turn  and  resist  this  movement  as  a  gross  outrage  and  aggres- 
sion on  tlie  part  of  the  South. 

The  whole  conservative  force  of  the  free  states  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  carry  the  election  of  185*3  against  the  slave  power,  which 
through  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration  steadily 
obstructed  the  freedom  of  Kansas,  and  endeavored  by  a  decision 
of  the  supreme  court  to  nationalize  slavery,  and  make  it  a  recog- 
nized basis  of  the  republic,  so  that  whatever  unfriendly  local  leg- 
islation might  do  in  any  stat«,  the  national  regis  should  every- 
where cover  the  audacious  claim  of  the  planter  to  be  the  owner 
of  his  fellow-man.  In  1860,  however,  this  new  political  combi- 
nation seized  the  advantage  thrown  in  its  way  by  the  conspir- 
acy, already  plotting  secession  and  disunion,  and  elected  Mr, 
Lincoln  president,  with  a  house  of  representatives  to  support  his 
administration.  The  withdrawal  of  Southern  senators  left  the 
national  legislature  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  the  control  of 
the  Northern  states,  and  the  war,  emancipation,  conquest  sjid  re- 
construction followed  in  rapid  succession. 

In  the  distribution  of  the  important  offices  under  the  new  ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Pike  was  tendered  and  accepted  the  important 
position  of  United  States  minister  at  the  Hague.  There  was  a 
general  displacement  of  the  executive  officers  of  tbe  government, 
checked  and  delayed  by  no  protest  from  any  quarter ;  civil  service 
reform  had  not  dawned  upon  the  reformatory  mind.  The  Dem- 
ocrats submitted  to  the  turning  out  with  great  good  nature  as  a 
part  of  the  game  they  had  played  and  lost,  and  would  havo 
laughed  at  any  scruples  on  the  part  of  their  opponents,  as  if  one 
should  jump  in  checkers  and  not  take  up  his  man.  Even  under 
the  strictest  civil-serviee-reform  regime,  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  old  Democratic  office-holders  would  have  been  removable,  as 
"offensive  partisans";  for  they  had  not  only  served  their  party 
by  electioneering  and  caucus  manipulating,  but  what  was  far 
worse,  they  had  systematically  corrupted  and  debauched  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  palliating  and  defending  the  criminality  of  human 
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slavery.  The  only  other  instance  in  his  long  political  life,  that 
Mr.  Pike  attempted  to  appropriate  to  liimself  the  emoluments  and 
honors  of  office,  waa  when  he  ran  as  the  Whig  candidate  in  the 
then  called  sixth  district  of  Maine,  always  strongly  Democratic, 
against  the  sitting  member,  T.  J,  D,  Fuller,  and  came  within  leas 
than  a  hundred  votes  of  an  election. 

The  diplomatic  service  during  the  civil  war  was  a  service  of 
great  importance  and  responsibility,  A  consternation  seized  the 
Federal  government,  when  early  in  the  struggle  it  became  appar- 
ent that  England,  the  old  champion  of  emancipation,  and  France, 
oar  old  ally  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  all  the  great  powers 
with  the  exception  of  Russia,  were  against  us.  The  blockade  of 
Southern  ports,  which  the  president  had  proclaimed,  was  a  se- 
rious hindrance  to  neutral  commerce,  and  Great  Britain,  especially 
interested  in  her  cotton  supply,  was  strongly  disposed  to  ques- 
tion our  right  to  impose  it.  After  our  rights  as  belligerents  were 
conceded,  the  legality  of  the  blockade  followed,  and  we  were  not 
interfered  with  in  maintaining  it,  except  by  lawless  persons  at 
their  own  risk.  Without  its  strict  enforcement  it  is  plain  to  see 
the  rebellion  would  have  triumphed.  Beside  this,  foreign  sym- 
pathy with  the  confederates,  prompted  acts  of  aid  by  supply  of 
arms  and  ships,  and  by  allowing  our  captured  merchantmen  to  be 
taken  into  neutral  ports.  When  done  by  private  persons  unlaw- 
fully, we  could  not  complain,  but  when  permitted  and  encour^ed 
by  governments  with  which  we  were  at  peace,  we  could  and  did 
'   complain,  and  ultimately  demanded  and  obtained  indemnity. 

In  all  the  protests  and  complaints  of  unfriendly  acts,  in  all  the 
representations  of  the  strictly  defensive  and  constitutional  char- 
acter of  our  warfare  upon  our  former  fellow-citizens,  Mr.  Pike 
joined  with  our  able  ministers  at  other  foreign  coui'ts,  and  though 
Loius  Napoleon  only  waited  the  assent  of  England  to  form  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  South,  and  England 
herself  was  on  the  very  eve  of  declaring  war  for  the  seizure  of 
Mason  and  Slidell,  through  their  good  management  and  the  wise 
caution  of  Mr.  Seward,  foreign  complications  were  disentangled, 
and  we  were  left  to  handle  our  big  and  bloody  job  by  ourselves. 
Mr.  Pike's  own  beneficent  agency  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the 
government  of  Holland,  to  which  he  was  accredited,  was  the  first 
government  to  take  the  portion  with  regard  to  belligerent  rights 
that  the  United  States  desired. 
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After  four  years'  service,  the  employment  becoming  witti  the 
retnm  of  peace  mere  formality  and  the  exchange  of  international 
civilities,  Mr.  Pike  tired  of  it,  and  begged  to  be  relieved.  Upon 
the  persuasion  of  Mr.  Seward  he  prolonged  his  mission  abroad  to 
a  term  of  five  years  in  all,  and  returned  home  in  Jime,  1866. 
Mrs.  Maiy  Caroline  Robbing,  already  mentioned,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  an  admirable  sketch  of  her  father's  character  and 
career,  says : — 

I  do  not  think  the  foreign  life  was  ever  very  congenial  to  liim.  It  was 
very  hard  for  liim  to  be  absent  from  home.  His  mind  was  filled  with 
anxiety  about  the  war;  aad  the  politely  hostile  attitude  of  all  foreigners 
during  the  contest  was  hard  to  bear. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  natural  beauties  he  had  seen  abroad, 
intensely  as  ho  had  enjoyed  the  society  of  cultivated  and  distin- 
guished men  in  Holland  and  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Pike  loved  his  own  state  of  Maine,  and  he  dearly 
loved  the  rugged  banks  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  upon  which  he  was 
bom.  In  the  autumn  of  1866,  he  bought  the  house  of  General 
Brewer,  in  Kobbinston,  known  as  the  "Mansion  House,"  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  amusing  himself  by  improving 
and  embellishing  the  ground",  clearing  paths  to  the  wooded 
bluffs,  planting  forest  trees,  and  in  amateur  farming,  in  which  he 
took  great  pleasure.  The  house,  to  which  he  added  a  piazza, 
commands  a  magnificient  view  of  the  bay  o£  St.  Andrews  and  of 
the  spires  of  that  city  just  seen  above  a  jutting  point  of  the  New 
Brunswick  shore.  Mr,  Pike  usually  kept  a  yacht  for  the  use  of 
his  family  and  friends,  and  his  wife  soon  learned  to  be  a  skiUful 
and  fearless  manager  of  the  graceful  but  treacherous  birch  canoe. 
Good  sense  and  good  taste  and  practical  economy  characterized 
all  Mr.  Pike's  expenditures.  He  did  not  undertake  to  make  an 
Italian  villa  or  a  seadde  Queen  Ann  cottage  of  the  capacious  old 
tavern  house  which  he  had  bought.  He  renovated  and  furnished 
its  ample  rooms  and  wide  halls  in  a  style  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  original  structure.  Here  he  stored  his  books  and  papers,  and 
here  he  pursued,  when  he  was  in  the  mood  for  it,  his  hterary  and 
historical  studies.  Earlier  than  the  summer  birds  he  came  every 
spring  to  tbis  cherished  residence,  and  he  lingered,  loth  to  leave 
it,  after  the  snows  of  winter  had  warned  him  to  migrate.  Here 
he  dispensed  a  liberal  hospitality  and  kept  open  house  for  his 
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friends,  and  the  friends  and  relatives  of  his  wife.  He  knew  how 
to  entertain,  giving  his  guests  what  was  more  choice  than  his 
generous  table,  his  own  society,  and  the  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
his  political  and  literary  life. 

Probably  no  years  of  Mr.  Pike's  iife  were  more  rationally  and 
contentedly  passed  than  those  which  intervened  between  the  close 
of  his  pubiic  service  abroad,  and  his  death.  The  period  o£  crisis 
in  the  country's  history,  whose  development  he  had  watched  from 
his  youth  with  patriotic  solicitude,  had  passed.  It  had  been  a 
time  of  intense  strain  upon  the  vitality  of  hosts  of  men  in  the 
field  and  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  Fortunate  were  the  men 
who  had  lived  through  it,  and  could  watch  the  slow  recuperation 
of  the  country  after  revolution  and  civil  war.  Mr.  Pike  never 
hesitated  about  the  utility  and  necessity  of  those  radical  measures 
of  reconstruction,  which  oar  new  fathers  of  the  republic  applied 
to  reheve  the  peril  into  which  rebellion  had  plunged  us  ;  but  hke 
Seward,  Chase,  Andrew,  Garrison,  all  the  great  antislavery  lead- 
ers, he  wished  to  be  magnanimous  in  the  great  victory.  Having 
beaten  the  slaveholders  in  arms,  stripped  them  bare  of  their  pre- 
carious wealth,  their  haughty  pride,  their  unjust  pretensions,  he 
wished  to  conciliate  their  good-will  and  gain  their  own  acquies- 
cence in  this  beneficent  defeat.  He  scorned  the  idea  of  keeping 
dp  irritating  insults  over  a  faDen  foe,  and  playing  out  of  time  the 
note  of  sectional  discord,  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency  of  a  merely 
polemic  faction.  One  of  the  tasks  which  he  undertook  and  per- 
formed with  characteristic  thoroughness,  was  to  devote  one  of 
the  winter  vacations  of  his  retirement  to  studying  the  perform- 
ance of  the  ex-slave  as  a  legislator  and  a  judge.  He  visited 
South  Carolina,  and  in  a  series  of  masterly  arUoles,  printed  in  the 
"  Tribune  "  and  afterward  published  as  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A 
Prostrate  State,"  he  sketched  with  terrible  realism  a  picture  of 
the  emancipated  negro,  ignorant  alike  of  language  and  cleanli- 
ness, lounging  over  the  damask  upholstery  of  the  state  house,  or 
shuffling  listlessly  to  his  meals  in  the  interlude  of  legislative  con- 
fiscation and  plunder  of  his  late  master.  The  reader  could  not 
have  told  which  was  uppermost  in  the  judicial  mind  of  the  vivid 
writer,  contempt  for  the  poor  field-hand,  attempting  to  play  the 
roll  of  law-maker,  commiseration  for  his  outlawed  master,  or  a 
grim  humor  that  enjoyed  the  poetic  justice  of  this  reversal  of 
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conditions.  Every  magnanimous  Northern  man  could  make  his 
own  reflections,  and  it  cannot  be  doubtfid  that  the  exhibition  of 
Mr,  Pike's  picture  did  much  to  check  the  dominant  party  in  a 
course  of  policy  that  was  becoming  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  both 
races,  and  to  the  real  pacification  of  the  South. 

The  carpet-bag  legislature  of  South  Carolina  wag  the  last  af- 
front a  humane  people  could  be  brought  to  put  upon  a  conquered 
foe  that  had  made  to  them  an  unreserved  submission  ;  and  under 
a  JTister  policy  Mr.  Pike  reverted  to  more  personal  studies.  These 
were  in  the  direction  of  historical  investigation.  He  went  to 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  and  patiently  esplored 
town  and  court  records,  and  family  annals  and  personal  traditions, 
the  result  of  which  was  the  discovery  among  his  own  ancestry  of 
a  unique  character,  endowed  with  some  of  the  mental  traits  and 
spacious  previaons  that  formed  the  basis  of  his  own  mind,  and 
who,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  exemplified  and  maintained  and 
suffered  for  the  enlightened  ideas  of  modem  liberalism  against  an 
overwhelming  tyranny  of  dogma  that  denied  toleration  to  worship 
God,  and  maintained  by  capital  punishment,  coolly  inflicted  by 
legal  tribunals  with  the  sanction  of  the  wise  clergy  and  tlie  pub- 
lic opinion  of  the  time,  the  active  agency  of  the  devil  in  the  ec- 
centricities and  the  very  convictions  of  good  men  and  women. 
The  permanent  form  which  this  literary  labor  took  was  a  pub- 
lished volume  called  the  "  New  Puritan,"  to  which  I  have  already 
made  reference. 

Soon  after  this  publication  in  1879,  a  larger  work  followed, 
called  "  First  Blows  of  the  Civil  War,"  a  summary  of  some  of  Mr_ 
Pike's  own  best  work  in  the  "Tribune"  and  other  journals,  and  a 
very  interesting  history  of  how  the  intellectual  battle  that  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  guns  was  conducted  and  lost. 

Mr.  Pike  died  November  24,  1882,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 
He  had  closed  his  summer  house  rather  later  than  usual,  prepara- 
tory to  his  annual  Southern  migration.  Without  any  warning  to 
his  family,  without  observed  premonition  of  fatal  illness,  while 
spending  the  night  with  his  wife  at  the  hotel  in  Calais,  whence 
he  had  expected  to  commence  his  Southern  journey  on  the  next 
day,  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  of  which,  after  a  brief 
suffering,  he  expired. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Lemuel 
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Putnam  Grosvenor,  of  Pomfret,  Connecticut,  a  lady  of  great  lov&- 
liness  of  character,  by  whom  he  had  but  one  child,  Mrs.  Rohbina, 
now  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  and  second  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Ellicot,  formerly  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  an  accom- 
plished lady,  the  appreciative  and  congenial  companion  of  his  more 
public  and  distinguished  life,  who  still  makes  her  home,  during  all 
bat  the  winter  season,  in  the  honse  on  the  St.  Croix,  beautified  and 
made  attractive  by  their  joint  and  accordant  tastes. 

To  the  character  and  public  services  of  Mr.  Pike,  Charles  A. 
Dana,  his  associate  for  many  years  in  the  editorial  work  of  the 
"  New  York  Tribune,"  pays  this  tribute  :  — 

Among  tlie  many  eminoni  men,  upon  whoni  death  has  reeentlj'  laid  Ms 
hand,  none  was  more  ominent  or  more  admhable  than  the  one  who  has 
now  fallen.  His  age  we  do  not  know,  but  suppose  it  to  have  been  about 
sixty-five.  [Mr.  Pike  seemed  to  hia  intimate  associates  younger  than  ho 
was.]  For  more  than  thirty  years  we  have  known  him  so  intimately 
that  we  can  testify  to  the  worth,  dignity  and  power  of  his  character.  He 
had  a  spontaneous  admiration  for  aU  that  was  nohle  and  generous,  and  a 
spontaneous  contempt  for  all  that  was  hase  and  meaji. 

He  was  bred  to  commerce,  and  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  stu- 
dious education;  but  Lis  original  talents,  clear  intuitions,  virile  and  un- 
sparing judgment,  and  picturesque  and  witty  expression  made  him  one 
of  the  most  impreasive  and  valuable  public  writers  of  the  day.  He  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  "Tribune"  during  the  period  of  its  greatest 
success,  and  since  1870  has  written  a  great  deal  for  the  "  Sun,"  both  anon- 
ymously and  with  bis  own  signature. 

The  independence  of  Mr.  Pike's  nature  was  such  that  he  shunned 
rather  than  sought  the  distinction  ot  public  office.  The  only  ofaeial 
post  he  ever  occupied  was  tliat  of  minister  to  the  H^ue,  to  which,  lie  was 
appointed  by  President  Lincoln,  and  in  which  he  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices  dming  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in 
that  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  where  his  netive  career  wis  mainly 
passed,  his  residence  being  at  Pobbinston  at  the  held  of  Pissamai 
quoddy  bay.  The  fertility  of  his  mind  wis  inspired  by  the  ardoi  sm- 
cerity  and  boldness  of  a  heart  whose  warmth  w^6  never  quenched  His 
friendships  were  cordial  and  lasting  Those  who  knew  hira  best  had 
loved  him  most  truly. 

Ha  was  a  man,  take  bim  for  oil  in  all, 
We  sbal]  not  look  npon  I1I9  Uke  again, 

Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  while  editing  g  Cincinnati  Journal,  gave 
this  testimony  of  the  importance  of  Mr.  Pike's  newspaper  work : — 

Mr.  Pike's  letters  between  1850  and  1860  exerted  a  marked  influence 
upon  public  opinion,    They  were  eagerly  read,  extensively  quoted,  and 
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threw  not  a  little  light  on  the  secrets  o£  legislation  and  the  coming  po- 
litical action  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  civil  war.  While  acting  as 
Washington  correspondent,  Mr.  Pike  was  often  behind  the  scenes,  and 
■was  ahle  tw  l>rii^  to  thefront  important  facts,  which  hut  for  his  yigilance 
and  insight  would  have  failed  to  see  the  light  at  the  opportune  moment. 
His  comments  on  passing  events  were  always  sagacious,  often  profound, 
never  superflcia],  and  sornetimes  showingafar-teaehingbreadtJi  of  views, 
and  a  singular  clearness  of  foresight  and  prediction. 

In  a  notice  simultaneous  with  his  death,  hie  brother,  Hon.  F. 
A,  Pike,  aptly  says:  — 

Thoroughly  conversant  with  public  affairs  and  writing  more  or  less 
about  them  for  publication,  he  has  been  averse  for  many  years  to  ming- 
ling actively  in  business  or  politics.  He  was  peculiarly  self-sustained, 
and  lived  hia  life  in  his  own  way,  q^uite  independent,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be,  of  other  people.  Genial  and  happy  in  his  mode  of  livii^,  he 
was  quite  too  busy  with  his  own  thoughts  and  his  own  employments  to 
pay  regard  to  what  is  called  public  opinion.  The  old  inscription  over  the 
door  of  the  independent  man  could  have  been  written  over  his  study,  as 
truthfully  descriptive  of  his  inmost  feeling:  "They  say.  What  say  they  1 
Let  them  say." 

A  well  rounded  life,  subject  to  few  disappointments  and  symmetrical 
to  the  end,  with  everything  about  him  to  enjoy,  having  accomplished  his 
threescore  years  and  ten  without  sickness,  he  ends  his  life  in  full  vigor 
of  mind  and  body.  Such  sudden  deaths  are  terrible  shocks  to  us  who 
survive,  hut  to  those  who  go,  they  make  an  easy  ti'ansit  to  the  other 

Mr.  Pike's  estimable  daughter,  Mrs.  Eobbins  of  Hingbani,  to 
whom  \  have  before  alluded,  touches  her  father's  public  labors 
and  personal  character  with  more  delicate  and  tender  appreoi- 
ation,  I  cannot  more  fitly  close  this  sketch  than  by  reproducing 
her  graphic  deliniations  :  — 

My  father's  political  letters  speedily  attpaet«d  the  attention  of  public 
men;  and  he  became  acquainted  during  his  stay  in  Washington,  with 
almost  all  the  leading  men  with  whom  he  was  in  political  sympathy. 
With  some  of  these  he  formed  abiding  friendships.  Truman  Smith  of 
Connecticut,  William  Pitt  Fessendea,  John  Davis  of  Massachusetts, 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  Secretaries  Corwin  and  Seward,  and  others,  among 
whom  was  the  able  and  eccentric  Count  Gurowaki,  held  him  in  high  es- 
teem. "I  never  meet  your  father,"  said  Mr.  Fessenden,  once  to  me, 
"without  getting  something  from  him — I  like  to  hearKke's  views." 
Both  Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr.  Dana  recognized  early  the  rare  qualities  of  his 
understanding,  and  enjoyed  hia  fearless  expression  of  opinion.  To  me 
the  most  remarkable  quality  of  my  father's  mind  was  his  independent 
17 
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spirit.  He  is  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  sincerely  indifferent  to  the 
world's  opinion.  Absolutely  self-reliant,  confiding  wholly  in  his  own 
shrewd  Judgment — wiiich  jastifled  hia  faith  in  it — honest  in  acta  as  in 
conviction,  fearing  no  man,  scorning  favor,  he  went  straight  forward, 
doing  what  seemed  to  him  right,  undeterred  in  little  things,  hy  Philis- 
tine disapproval  or,  in  political  matters,  hy  the  unpopulMity  of  his  views. 
This  he  showed  when  he  dared  to  criticise  Mr.  Webster's  position  on  the 
fugitive'slave  bill  in  such  terms  that  the  publishers  of  the  "  Boston  Atlas  '* 
declined  the  letters,  with  the  sentimente  of  wliich,  however,  Mr. 
Sehouler,  the  editor,  as  shown  in  their  correspondence,  was  in  entire 
accord. 

My  father  was  first  a  Whig  —  always  an  out-and-out  Free-Soiler  —  and 
joined  the  Republican  party  at  its  very  beginning.  Mr.  JPessenden  has 
told  me  that  oa  one  occasion,  in  a  convention,  my  father  was  warned  to 
avoid  agitation,  and  replied;  —  "Butlwill  agitate";  and  the  answer, 
Mr.  Pesaenden  said,  indicated  his  characteristic  attitude. 

He  saw  clearly  the  conBequenees  to  which  many  were  blind.  He  was 
oaUed  a  disunionist,  because  for  ten  years  before  the  war,  he  denounced 
the  tendencies  of  the  South  in  the  direction  of  disunion. 

My  father  enjoyed  London  particularly,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
were  he  condemned  to  esile  from  his  own  country,  it  was  in  London  he 
would  make  his  home.  He  explored  it  thoroughly  and  enjoyed  it  keenly. 
His  diplomatic  work  gave  him  entrance  to  many  pleasant  houses,  among 
them  that  of  Lord  Palmerston,  in  which  he  had  opportunity  to  meet 
many  distinguished  men.  He  once  visited  Carlyle  in  his  own  house  in 
Cheyne  Row,  and  described  him  with  characteristic  picturesq^ueness.  It 
had  not  been  my  father's  purpose  to  oaD  upon  the  sage  of  Chelsea,  but 
one  night  while  attending  one  of  Charles  Dickens'  dramatic  readings,  ha 
was  attracted  by  the  appeariiuce  of  an  old  man,  of  striking  aspect,  who 
sat  on  the  front  benches,  listening  apparently  with  gleeful  absorption, 
and  fairly  leading  the  applause,  by  slapping  his  knees  with  his  old  felt 
hat,  and  laiighing  loudly  at  every  telling  point.  Dickens  was  evidently 
reading  to  him.  My  father  had  not  then  seen  Carlyle,  but  putting  one 
thing  and  another  together,  he  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the  amused 
old  man  could  be  no  other  than  he.  He  was  so  pleased  with  this  touch 
of  humanity,  that  he  concluded  to  go  and  see  the  gi'eat  man,  and  writing 
a  note  explaining  what  had  encouraged  him  to  ask  permission  to  visit 
him,  Mr.  Carlyle  promptly  invited  him  to  tea,  Returning  afterward  to 
London,  my  father  renewed  his  visits  to  the  famous  house,  and  listened 
to  the  wonderful  talk,  which,  according  to  his  report,  sounded  exactly 
like  the  printed  pages  of  the  great  scholar  and  writer. 

The  late  Queen  of  Holland,  a  woman  of  unusual  powers  of  mind, 
seemed  to  enjoy  my  father's  conversation,  and  sometimes  sent  for  him 
to  take  tea  with  her  at  the  palace.  He  found  her  very  frank  and  her 
disclosures  and  comments  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  royal  per- 
SMiages  — among  them  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperors  Nicholas  and 
Napoleon  III — not  a  little  amusing.    He  traveled  extensively  in  Holland, 
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inTeatigating  its  dykes  and  polders,  its  agricultural  operations  and  model 
famrs.  He  always  took  a  great  interest  in  farming  everywhere,  and 
made  careful  observation  of  tlie  methods  of  difierent  countries  and 
districts. 

While  in  London  he  often  visited  the  houses  of  parliament,  and 
thought  much  closer  attention  was  paid  to  the  conduct  of  business  by 
the  commons  than  hy  the  American  repreaentatiyes  in  congress.  The 
time  was  favorable  to  listen  to  tlie  great  debates,  D'Israeli  being  the 
leader  of  the  opposition,  supported  by  Mr.  Lowe,  while  John  BrigW  and 
IHohaTd  Cobden  were  prominent  amongthe  Liberals.  His  letters  of  that 
period,  not  now  in  my  possession,  I  remember  well  as  of  uncommon 
interest,  descriptive,  as  they  are,  of  the  visits  to  Lord  Brougham  at  his 
house,  and  to  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  one  of  the  few  friends  of  Amer- 
ica among  the  English  nobility  during  our  civil  war. 

In  his  domestic  life  my  fatlier  was  most  genial.  His  conversation  was 
full  of  interest^  and  a  dry  and  original  humor  made  his  comments  on 
persons  and  things  highly  entertaining.  In  what  he  said  there  was 
always  th?  piquancy  of  unexpectedness,  and  commonplaces  never  inter- 
ested him.  He  told  a  story  well,  and  the  local,  homely  anecdotes,  of 
which  he  had  a  store,  bad  good  point  and  obvious  application.  His  per- 
ceptions were  very  quick,  and  his  insight  rapid  and  correct,  He  hated 
nothing  so  much  as  ahore,  and  it  must  be  said  he  was  a  person  whom 
it  vtas  not  hard  to  bore.  To  younger  people  he  was  kind,  even  affection- 
ate, and  always  happy  when  providing  for  their  pleasure.  Nothing 
pleased  him  more  than  to  surround  himsell  with  lively  girls,  with  whom 
he  was  always  a  favorite. 

To  the  poor  he  was  largely  generous,  thougb  his  benevolence  was  c[uiet 
and  unoonventionaL  He  declined  to  join  in  public  charities,  but  his 
neighbors,  who  were  in  need,  used  to  receive  annaDy  at  his  hands  barrels 
of  flour  and  a  supply  of  warm  clothing  for  winter.  He  had  many  friends 
among  the  Passamaquoddy  Indians,  who  knew  tbey  could  come  to  Mm 
for  gifts  of  money  to  supply  a  want,  or  help  in  the  execution  of  some 
little  project  He  had  for  a  neighbor  an  Irishman,  old  and  lame,  whom 
he  kept  supplied  with  donkeys  to  draw  his  little  cart,  and  so  enabled  him 
to  eke  out  a  meager  living.  Many  of  his  eharities  were  so  unobtrusive, 
that  his  own  family  only  learned  of  them  from  the  recipients. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  and  sometimes  unreasonable  prejudices,  though 
his  judgments  were  niMnly  accurate  and  moderate.  No  show  deceived 
him,  and  no  fine  words  could  hide  from  him  a  false  heart.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  transinitted  qualities  of  race,  and  had  a  habit  of  tracing 
the  character  of  the  younger  generations  tj  their  ancestors  whom  he  had 
known.  His  own  traits  were  unique,  and  difBcult  to  describe,  nor  would 
it  be  easy  to  determine  to  what  combination  of  ancestral  qualities  to 
attribute  them.  Ambition  failed  to  torment  him.  He  had  no  thirst  for 
■wealth,  He  sought  no  worldly  distinction.  Indifferent  to  blame  or 
praise  he  calmly  pursued  his  way.     Shrewd  in  business,  as  in  his  other  ca- 
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pacities,  Iiaying  early  seoured  a  moderate  competence,  he  wwkfil  mly 
at  his  own  good  pleasure,  aad  when  he  loved  the  thing  to  be  iJoae 
Steady  employment,  hack  labor  was  irksome  to  him.  He  always  seemed 
satisfied  with  his  fortune,  and  exempt  from,  uneasy  desires  for  something 
he  had  not.  After  the  age  of  forty-five  —  at  the  very  period  when  the 
passion  of  thrift  seizes  the  general  mind  —  he  seemed  to  stand  il>of  from 
the  rushing  current  of  American  life,  and  to  have  learned  to  rest  He 
never  impressed  one  as  having  put  forth  his  whole  stren^h,  and  his  re- 
serve of  physical  and  mental  force  remained  unexhausted  to  the  list  If 
in  his  day  he  did  not  accomplish  more,  it  seemed  rather  from  liuk  of 
desire  than  of  power.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  can  hve  their 
lives  aocordii^  to  their  wish  and  plan,  and  be  attained  the  beot  gift  of 
lite  in  attaining  content.  His  death,  sudden,  almost  p 
all  others  best  fit  to  round  his  days. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  HAMMOND'S  FORT. 

RICHARD  HAMMOND,  HIS  HOME  AND  DEATH. 
Bead  before  the  Maine  Bistorieal  Society,  May  28,   18S5. 

BY    EET.   HESKY   0.   THAYEE. 

Accurate  history  ia  gained  by  toilsome  work.  Often  the  prize 
is  long  delayed.  Especially  does  local  history  require  minute  and 
esacUng  research.  In  the  historic  field  much  can  never  be 
gleaned ;  some  that  is  gleaned  will  never  be  soundly  threshed, 
that  the  grain  may  appear ;  but  always  the  chaff  and  the  wheat 
must  have  patient  and  laborious  sif tings. 

Dimness  and  uncertainty  overspread  many  historic  fields. 
Upon  many  points  the  light  will  never  shine  in.  Upon  others, 
after  delay,  the  parted  clouds  let  down  the  sunshine.  Positive 
results  are  peculiarly  grateful. 

A  point  of  our  Kennebec  history,  hitherto  befogged  in  uncer- 
tainty or  adjudged  to  hopeless  dispute,  demands  a  re- examination. 
Past  discussions  have  not  to  every  one  yielded  satisfactory  re- 
sults. A  new  theory,  disruptive  of  old  foundations,  has  met  with 
stubborn  incredulity.  Old  opinions,  driven  deep  by  frequent 
iteration,  beld  or  strengthened  under  the  shadows  of  honored  his- 
torical names,  are  not  easily  uprooted. 

It  became  the  privilege  of  the  writer  several  years  since'  to 
put  forth  and  support  a  new  theory  upon  this  drifting  and  unde- 
termined problem.  Evidence  previously  unknown  was  presented. 
Some  accepted  the  proof  as  amply  sufficient;  others,  held  by  the 
grip  and  fascination  of  old  tradition,  doubted. 

A  final  solution  of  the  problem  is  now  attempted.  In  enlarg- 
ing the  former  proofs  a  restatement  of  the  case  and  the  evidence 
is  necessary.  The  fine  of  evidence  invites  the  most  exacting 
scrutiny,  the  most  crucial  tests,  and  an  impartial  jadgment. 

The    question    re-opened    for    examination,   is    simply,   The 
Location  of  the  Establishment  of  Richard  Hammond. 
'Vide  Am,  Sentinel,  BatU,  1S77,  Not.  S  ;  nna  IST9,  Aag.  22. 
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Of  this  man,  little  is  known,  save  that  he  was  early  e 
the  fur  trade  on  the  Kennebec,  and  £e!l  a  viotini  to  savage  rancor 
in  the  first  Indian  war. 

(1)      IMPOBTANCB   OF    THE   PKOBI.EM. 

This  tragedy  at  Hammond's  bore  relations  to  current  events 
which  have  given  it  a  noticeable  prominence  in  local  and  general 
history.  A  large  portion  of  the  writers  who  have  sketched  the 
early  history  of  Maine  have  included  it.  This  emphatic  recog- 
nition it  has  gained  l>y  reason  of  connection  witb  King  Philip's 
war.  It  was  for  the  territory  of  the  Kennebec,  the  first  blood- 
shed of  that  vengeful  crusade. 

In  1675,  savage  hostilities  swept  through  the  New  England 
settlements  ;  "a  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  of  ambuscades 
and  sm'prises."^  Deerfield,  Hadley,  Groton,  are  suggestive 
names,  even  now  recalling  fiend-like  atrocities.  The  Piscataqua, 
the  Saco,  the  Presumpscot,  witnessed  the  stealthy  attack,  and  the 
revolting  deeds  of  pitiless  foes. 

But  eastward  of  Falmouth  no  lives  were  sacrificed.  The  rifling 
of  Mr,  Purchase's  house  by  New  Meadows  river,  the  threats  and 
iniolence  of  the  Indians,  disclosed  their  hostile  temper.  Great 
alarm  was  felt  on  the  Kennebec.  Settlers  and  traders  were 
anxious,  watchful;  but  conciliatory  measures  prevailed.  Friendly 
relations  were  ratified  at  Arrowsic,  in  native  style  and  by  a  dance, 
by  the  old  sachem  Robinhood. 

But  in  the  nest  year  the  repressed  storm  of  war  burst  apon  the 
eastern  settlements.  It  swept  pitilessly  over  Casco  neck  and 
vicanity.  This  was  August  11,  1676,  At  least  thirty-four  per- 
sons suffered  death  or  captivity.  Two  days  later,  upon  the 
Kennebec,  by  other  parties,  the  vindictive  work  of  bloodshed 
and  rapine  was  begun.  Here  the  first  blow  atmok  was  at 
the  house  of  Richard  Hammond.  It  was  the  signal  and  the 
example  for  the  eastern  natives  to  exact  full  payment  for  alleged 
wrongs.  From  this  murderous  affray,  they  fiercely  pushed  on, 
and  in  a  brief  period  had  swept  all  clean  from  Caaco  bay  to  the 
Penobscot.  This  sacking  of  Hammond's  trading  post  was  the 
initial  blow  in  the  eastern  parts,  of  the  desolating  scourge  of 
1676.  It  therefore  may  have  befitting  distinction.  Any  new 
facts,  now  obtainable,  may  demand  attention.    Noi  are  we  be- 
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stowing  time  and  labor  on  a  mere  historical  straw  in  seeking  to 
determine  the  very  spot.  And  further,  that  the  locality  is  a  dis- 
puted one,  la  singularly  assigned  to  so  many  points,  makes  a  TaUd 
claim  that  the  true  contestant  for  the  honor  —  if  sueh  it  be  — 
should  be  ascertained  if  possible. 

It  is  a  unique  circumstance  that  an  event  of  history  should  get 
lodgment  by  the  voice  of  tradition  in  three  different  places.  It  is 
stili  more  surprising  that  a  fourth  location  should  come  forward 
as  competitor  of  the  others,  and  found  its  claim  not  on  popular 
traditions,  of  which  it  has  not  a  shadow,  but  on  historical  and 
documentary  proof.  By  some  enigmatical  movements,  Ham- 
mond's iort,  as  a  waif  on  the  drift  of  the  tide,  has  been  cast  up  at 
four  points  on  the  banks  of  the  Kennebec  waters.     These  are :  — 

1  At  Stinson'a  point,  once  so  called,  which  without  question 
is  at  Potter's  mills,  on  the  west  side  of  Arrowsic  island. 

2  At  Spring  cove,  on  the  northeast  shore  of  Arrowsic,  just 
below  the  Hell-gate  passage, 

3  At  the  ancient  Teconnet  in  Winslow,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sebastioook  with  the  Kennebec. 

4  Contesting  the  former  traditionary  locations,  in  Woolwich, 
at  the  head  of  Long  Reach,  in  the  Kennebec. 

Our  problem  deals  with  this  estray,  which  in  our  sympathy  for 
a  wanderer,  we  would  lead  to  its  true  and  only  home. 

(2)      THE   VOICE   OP  HISTOET. 

Written  history  has  preserved  certain  facts,  meager  indeed ; 
has  also  put  on  record  popular  traditions,  after  they  have  floated, 
often  re-shaped  meanwhile,  along  the  course  of  several  generations. 

The  ori^nal  story,  which  for  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  alone 
worthy  of  credence,  is  found  in  "  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars."  This 
work  was  published  the  year  following  the  war.  He  wrote  when 
the  incidents  detailed  were  fresh,  and  from  information  furnished, 
as  he  says,  "  by  those  intimately  acquainted  therewith." 

His  account  briefly  stated  is  this :  Indians  visit  Hammond'a 
one  evening ;  a  girl,  daughter  or  servant,  suspicious  and  alarmed, 
slips  outside ;  she  is  calmed  and  brought  back  by  the  wily  savages ; 
others  arrive,  more  suspicions  conduct ;  the  girl,  further  terrifled, 
escapes  and  hides  in  a  field  of  com ;  hears  a  noise,  scuffling  and 
outcries ;  then  flees  to  Sheepscot  river.    Later  reports  show  that 
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Hammond  and  two  others  were  killed  and  the  rest  made  eaptivea. 
Hubbard  further  details  how  the  savages  next  made  themselves 
masters  of  Clarke  and  Lake's  garrison,  which  we  well  know,  and 
which  he  definitely  shows,  was  located  on  Arrowaic  island.  But  he 
indicates  scarcely  in  the  least  the  geography  of  the  region.  He 
refers  to  Hammond,  simply  as  an  "  ancient  inhabitant  and  trader 
■with  the  Indians  up  the  Kennebec." 

Yet  he  employs  a  few  phrases  which  hint  at  the  localities.  He 
tells  that  after  the  sacking  at  Hammond's,  and  before  the  nest 
attack,  the  Indians  had  "  in  the  night  passed  over  on  the  island 
called  Arrowsic ; "  also  "passed  down  the  river."  Hence  Ham- 
mond was  located  northward  or  up  river  from  the  other.  This 
language  has  also  plain  impHcations  that  the  savages  were  not  on 
Arrowsic  in  their  first  mischief,  but  went  down  river  and  passed 
on  to  the  island  before  daybreak,  when  they  seized  the  second 
fort.  Hubbard  likewise  writes  that  the  fugitive  girl  from  the 
cornfield  "ran  over  the  land  that  night  to  give  notice  "  to  them 
at  Sheepscot  river.  No  crossing  of  such  waters  as  intervene  in 
the  joamey  from  Arrowsic  to  Sheepscot ;  no  finding  a  canoe 
providentially ;  but  simply  a  flight  by  land.  These  statements 
show  Hubard's  idea  of  these  adjacent  locations. 

It  can  be  objected  that  he  misapprehended  them,  though  his 
informant  knew  them  well.  If  so,  a  better  informed  witness  ap- 
pears. Francis  Card,  made  captive  as  the  Indians  retired  up 
river  from  Hammond's,  escaped  and  carried  intelligence  to 
Boston,  His  statement  can  now  be  seen  in  the  Massachusetts 
archives.  Card  relates  that  while  some  came  and  took  him  and 
family,  "  the  rest  of  their  company  went  to  Arrowsic,  and  there 
took  the  garrison."  A  resident,  near  and  familiar  with  the  places, 
he  says,  "  went  to  Arrowsic."  Common  or  ignorant  people 
would  make  no  mistake  in  using  that  expression.  It  can  mean 
nothing  else  than  that  the  Indians  were  not  on  the  island  in  the 
first  instance,  but  went  thither.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  words 
cannot  be  evaded.  Therefore  this  historian's  incidental  references 
and  the  direct  testimony  of  the  captive  Card,  give  evidence 
against  the  Arrowaic  location. 

Governor  Hutchinson's  "  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  sup- 
ports the  above  conelasion,^  whatever  the  source  of  his  infer- 
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matioii,  ill  a  brief  sentence,  "  They  surprised  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hammond,  an  ancient  trader  at  Kennebec,  and  from  thence 
crossed  over  to  Arrowsic  island,"  He  understood  that  the  first 
murderous  assault  was  not  on  the  island. 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  early  writers,  one  contemporary  with 
the  event,  and  writing  immediately  after.  I  must  helieve,  if  no 
other  evidence  or  statements  were  in  existence,  the  universal 
conclusion  would  be  that  the  massacre  at  Hammond's  occurred 
elsewhere  than  on  the  Arrowsic. 

Kearly  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the  war,  appeared  Gov- 
ernor Sulhvan's  "History  of  the  District  of  M^ne."  In  this  and  a 
historical  sketch  elsewhere,  the  affair  at  Hammond's  is  repeated 
with  enlargements.  His  statements  have  all  the  indications  of  be- 
ing the  gathering  of  traditions.  On  one  page  of  his  history,  he 
writes  that  the  descent  was  made  upon  Hammond's  one  Sunday 
morning  when  the  people  were  at  their  devotion.'  Directly  over 
against  it  on  the  other  page,  he  quotes  Hiihbard's  statements,  and 
among  them  tliat  the  attack  occurred  in  the  evening ;  but  he 
neither  certifies  his  own,  nor  challenges  the  other,  and  seems 
to  be  unconsoioua  of  the  contradiction.  However,  he  is  explicit 
in  regard  to  the  location,  "  at  Stinson's  point,  on  Arrowsic 
island,"  '  "  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  and  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island."'  There  can  be  no  question  about  his  meaning.  In- 
deed, when  General  Joseph  Sewall  sketched  the  history  of  Bath,* 
and  of  course  introduced  this  noted  opening  of  Philip's  war,  he 
undoubtedly  followed  Sullivan,  and  interpreted  him  by  giving  the 
local  name  then  in  use,  Potter's  mills,  as  Sullivan  had  employed 
the  name  common  in  his  day,  Stinson's  point.  The  Stinson  emi- 
grants located  at  this  place,  and  possessed  these  lands  many 
years.  This  designation  cannot  be  consistently  apphed  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island  elsewhere. 

The  authority  of  Judge  Sulhvan,  based  on  alleged  good  oppor- 
tunities, has  been  largely  conceded  in  this  matter.  The  existence 
in  his  day  of  an  account,  definite  as  to  circumstances  and  locality, 
which  he  wrote  out,  has  led  many  to  feel  there  must  have  been 
fact  behind  the  story,  and  therefore  his  veraon  has  had  large 
acceptance.    With  regrets  that  it  is  true  and  that  it  need  to  be 

'  Foge  IT2. 

'  Mae*.  Hlat.  Coil.,  BBrlaii  i,  vol.  1,  p.  251.      '  rlst.  Malna,  paEe  173. 

•  Me.  Hiit.  Col.,  Yol,  ii,  p,  192. 
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adduced  it  must  be  affirmed,  our  liistorian  did  make  so  many  mie- 
tates  in  the  liiatory  of  "Old  Georgetown,"  that  his  rehability 
and  authority  has  been  seriously  weakened. 

For  further  citationa,  a  step  forward  is  taken,  to  the  widely 
knewn  work  of  R.  K.  Sewall,  Esq.,  "  The  Ancient  Dominions." 
Here  comes  into  view  a  new  location  of  Hammond's  fort,  at 
Spring  cove,  on  northeastern  Arrowsio.  The  author  chal- 
lenges neither  Judge  Sullivan  nor  General  Sewall.  He  simply 
affirms  the  location,  and  h^  stoutly  mainlined  it  to  the  present, 
as  a  tradition  delivered  to  him.^ 

Recently  a  thii'd  contestant  has  come  to  the  front.  A  local 
writer*  assigns  a  new  site  for  the  trading  post  of  Hammond,  the 
ancient  "  Teconnet,"  in  Winslow.  Here  it  is  said  Hammond 
had  his  house,  here  trafficked,  and  here  met  his  death. 

These  three  places  and  claims  stand  side  by  side  in  respect  to 
source  and  authority.  It  can  be  confidently  asserted  that  they 
are  wholly  drawn  from  traditions  which  have  floated  down  the 
generations.  This  is  quite  certain  for  the  first,  and  is  admitted 
for  the  other  two.  In  our  ignorance  of  the  channels,  we  might 
regard  the  one  given  by  Sullivan  as  the  most  valuable,  because  in 
appearance  the  oldest.  The  two  Arrowaic  locations  may  be  di- 
verging branches  from  a  common  trunk.  But  here  are  three 
candidates  for  our  suffrages;  three  opinions  from  which  to  se- 
lect and  adopt  one ;  three  localities  for  one  historic  event.  To 
support  them,  tiieve  is  evidently  not  a  scrap  of  docnmentary  evi- 
dence. I  believe  I  make  no  unwarranted  statement.  Each  rests 
wholly  on  the  old  story,  which  the  father  told  his  son,  the  ancient 
settler  gave  to  his  successor. 

Probably  the  claim  for  the  site  at  Potter's  mills  has  rather 
fallen  into  the  background ;  that  at  Spring  cove  is  gaining  more  of 
the  popular  attention  and  acceptance,  because  frequently  brought 
to  the  public  notice.  The  Teconnet  site  is  but  little  known.  Yet, 
emphatically,  error  must  have  crept  in  somewhere,  to  locate  an 
ancient  trading  post  at  three  diverse  points. 

But  confusion  and  perplexity  may  well  increase  when  a  fourth 
location  is  added,  Maine's  second  historian,  the  careful  and 
thorough  AVilliamson,  mentions  Hammond's  fort  four  times.    But 

'Page  159, 

■  Am.  Auttquarian,  April,  18S3, 
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for  once  he  trips.  He  refers  it  first  to  Spring  eoTe  on  Arrowsic' 
This  is,  however,  merely  an  incidental  reference  for  which  his 
overburdened  notebook  is  responsible,  as  some  of  his  corres- 
pondents doubtless  sent  him  the  story.  But  when  he  narrates  the 
affair  fully,  after  examining,  as  we  must  suppose,  all  the  then  ex- 
isting  detaOs,  he  assigns  it  to  Woolwich.  He  locates  the  un- 
known "  Stinson's  point,"  in  that  town.'  The  name  of  the  town, 
put  in  brackets,  indicates  his  own  opinion,  not  a  basis  of  reported 
fact.  No  such  "point "  has  ever  been  recognized  in  Woolwich. 
My  belief  is  that  Wilhamson  saw  the  hearing  of  Hubbard's  state- 
ments; saw  that  the  expressions,  "  wentto  Arrowsic,"  "passed  over 
on  to  the  island,"  absolutely  demanded  the  location  of  this  fort  on 
lands  adjacent  to,  but  not  on,  Arrowsic.  Finding  no  proof  to 
the  contrary,  but  SulUvan's  dictum,  he  overrnled  that  writer's 
designation,  assigned  the  event  to  Woolwich,  and  transported  the 
name  of  the  point  also  to  that  adjacent  town.  This  accurate  his- 
torian's location,  therefore,  is  simply  a  conclusion  from  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  the  early  narrations. 

All  subsequent  writers  may  be  summarily  dismissed.  They 
have  only  retold  the  story ;  have  brought  out  no  new  facts,  nor 
aided  at  all  to  locate  the  tragedy. 

Such  conflict  of  historical  authority  is  diverting,  as  well  as  con- 
fusing. A  traveler  finding  at  the  four  corners  the  guide-post, 
and  seeing  that  each  of  the  four  finger-boards  tells  hrTn  that  the 
town  he  seeks  lies  in  that  particular  direction,  would  be  in  a  pit- 
iable perplexity.  We  would  like  to  find  Hammond's  fort.  It  ia 
a  historical  necessity.  ■  It  will  assure  our  own  satisfaction  and 
save  our  children  from  wrangling.  But  thus  far  there  is  only 
obscurity  or  confusion. 

Some  gain  might  accrue  by  weighing  probabilities.  Whose 
historical  authority  is  the  best?  Who  most  likely  to  get  at  the 
facts?  Which  location  will  best  agree  with  the  incidents  re- 
ported? Is  it  Arrowsic,  east  or  west?  is  it  Winslow  or  Wool- 
wich? Such  discussion,  however,  would  yield  no  decisive  results, 
but  might  strengthen  some  one  of  the  theories.  Thus  written 
historj',  and  aD  information  known  to  exist  till  recently,  gives  to 
this  problem  no  solution,  final  and  satisfactory.     An  important 
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historical  event  is,  in  this  truth-loving  age,  dragged  into  a  hopeless 
muddle  of  authorities. 

Without  according  undue  importance  to  this  matter,  giving  it 
only  the  place  it  may  properly  claim  among  the  initial  strokes  of  the 
first  Indian  war,  it  is  with  some  reasonable  gratification  that  I 
find  myseH  able  to  present  new  evidence.  A  clew,  which  chanced 
to  fall  into  my  hands,  has  been  followed  intently.  It  has  led  me 
to  treasures  of  facts  hitherto  unknown  and  unsuspected.  Of 
what  value  to  this  confused  problem,  a  candid  judgment  will  de- 
termine. This  evidence  is  wholly  from  our  public  repositories  of 
records  and  documents. 

(3)     Hammond's  farm. 

Ordinarily  a  man  hves  where  his  business  interests  are.  The 
ownership  and  improvement  of  land  will  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases  determine  a  man's  home.  Judge  SuDivan  wrote  that  it 
could  not  be  ascertained  that  Hammond  ever  owned  any  lands. 
On  the  contrary,  documents  show  that  he  was  a  large  landholder. 

Lawsuits  are  proverbially  stigmatized  aa  vexatious  and  un- 
profitable. Indirect  benefits  have,  nevertheless,  flowed  from 
them.  They  have  occasioned  the  storing  up  of  a  largo  amount  of 
valuable  materials  of  history,  for  the  use  of  the  present,  as  of  fu- 
ture generations.  But  for  htigation  on  a  disputed  land-title,  no 
further  light  would  ever  have  shone  into  that  confusion  and  dark. 
ness  already  exhibited  respecting  Hammond's  fort,  I  draw  from 
records  and  court  files  such  facts  as  are  required  for  elucidating 
this  notable  case,  and  finding  a  home  for  this  wanderer. 

In  the  year  1648,  one  Jdmcs  Smith  purchased  of  the  native 
sachem,  Robinhood,  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  present  Wool- 
wich, measured  on  the  Kennebec  shore  from  Winslow's  rock 
in  Long  Reach,  northward  to  the  Chops,*  About  a  dozen 
years  of  occupation  had  passed,  when  he  died  leaving  a  wife 
and  young  children.  Previously  a  claimant  had  disputed  his 
title  to  his  farm.'  In  process  of  time,  perhaps  speedily,  this 
lone  widow  in  the  wilderness  found  another  protector  and  hus- 
band in  this  very  Richard  Hammond,  The  tragic  event  already 
detailed  made  her  a  second  time  a  widow.  We  are  told  by  her- 
self  in   a  petition  to  Governor  Andros,'  that  the  establishment 

>  ytaia.  Hlgt.  Col,  33,  vol.  iU,  p.  181. 
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at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death,  corapiised  mills,  a  smith's 
shop,  and  other  bnildings.  Subsequently  a  third  husband  cheers 
and  protects  this  unfortunate  woman,  Captain  John  Rowdon  of 
the  Sagadahoc  miHtia.  In  doe  time  bath  paid  the  debt  to  nature, 
■whether  under  the  savages'  tomahawk  or  by  ordinary  causes  of 
death,  none  can  tell. 

Upon  this  large  farm,  the  west  part  of  Woolwich,  James 
Smith  lived  and  died.  In  the  next  century,  his  heirs  appealed  to 
the  law  in  defense  of  their  title.  By  this  was  disclosed  Ham- 
mond's relation  to  the  family  of  James  Smith,  and  also  his  owner- 
ship of  land. 

From  the  evidence  presented  in  this  suit  at  law,  in  1737,  I 
talte  the  deposition  of  Sarah  Elkins,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Gutch,  Bath's  pioneer  minister  :  — 

I  do  well  remember  James  Smith  more  than  seventy  years  past,  and 
that  the  said  Smith  did  dwell  on  a  very  large  farm  situat«  on  the  eaet 
side  of  Kennebec  river,  running  from  Merry  Meeting  bay  down  the  said 
river  unto  Back  Cove  road,  which  was  generally  called  in  former  days 
and  accounted  to  be  five  mUes  of  land  fronting  the  said  river,  and  after 
the  decease  of  the  said  James  Smith,  then  the  widow  of  the  said  Smith 
married  with  one  Richard  Hammons,  and  then  the  land  was  called 
Hammons  land,    .     .     .' 

Likewise  John  Dale  testifies  and  says:  — 

That  lie  well  remembers  one  Hammonds,  who  lived  on  the  eastward 
side  of  Kennebec  river,  with  whom  this  deponent  served  his  apprentice- 
ship, which  Hammonds,  as  he  was  informed,  married  tie  widow  of 
James  Smith,  who  lived  on  a  large  farm  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kennebec 
river  and  possessed  it  in  his  own  right,  as  this  deponent  always  under- 
stood, though  after  said  Smith's  widow  married  with  said  Mr,  Ham- 
monds, it  was  called  Hammonds'  farm.^ 

He  further  describes  the  farm  as  extending  from  a  creek  by 
Merry  Meeting  hill,  to  another  river  parting  the  farm  from  Ar- 
rowsic  island,  thence  by  Nequasset  river  and  by  the  falls  to  the 
pond,  and  along  the  pond,  including  a  great  meadow,  which 
the  said  Hammonds  improved  for  many  years  by  cutting  and 
making  the  hay.  He  also  declares  his  knowledge  of  two  persona, 
recently  deceased,  James  and  Hazadiah  Smith,  that  they  formerly 
lived  with  him  in  the  same  house  with  their  mother  Hammonds, 
who  always  acknowledged  them  as  her  sons. 

Here  are  decisive  points;  a  large  farm,  definitely  bounded; 

■  York  Co.  Deeds,  vol.  xx  :  22. 
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Smith  its  owner  and  resident  on  it;  known  first  aa  Smith's  farm, 
and  then  as  Hammond's,  But  the  deponent  fails  to  say  in 
exact  terms  that  Hammond  did  dwell  on  it.  That,  however,  is 
the  plainest  implication.-  Indeed  he  employed  the  same  ex- 
expression,  "on  the  eastward  side  of  Kennebec  river,"  to  show 
where  Hammond  hved,  as  where  Smith  hved.  He  knew  no 
name  to  apply  to  this  tract,  and  must  designate  It  in  that  way ; 
but  m.entioniDg  Arrowslo  as  he  does,  a  definite  locahty  and  name, 
he  would  have  used  it,  had  Hammond  lived  on  the  island.  In- 
deed peculiar  circumstances  must  have  obtained,  if  this  man, 
marrying  a  wife  possessed  of  a  farm  five  miles  in  extent,  and  hini- 
eelf  owning  an  adjacent  track  at  Nequasset,^  should  remove  his 
new  wife  and  children  to  occupy  leased  land  on  Arrowsic.  Or- 
dinarily the  man  who  marries  a  widow  with  half  a  dozen  childrOT 
and  many  thousand  acres  of  land,  finds  sufficient  incumbrances  to 
settle  him  on  the  spot ;  and  Hammond  could  not  have  had  any 
estate  on  Arrowsic,  for  Clarke  and  Lake,  its  owners,  held 
and  improved  it  wholly  for  themselves,  and  gave  no  title  nor 
conveyance  of  a  single  acre. 

A  large  number  of  instances  might  be  cited  from  Hubbard  and 
others,  where  "  Kennebeck,"  "  at  Kennebec,"  "  on  Kennebec 
river,"  seems  to  denote  a  particular  place,  in  distinction  from 
Arrowsic.  The  latter  was  a  name  and  place  definite  and  well 
known;  other  points  had  no  names,  or  none  in  common  use. 
Therefore  this  indefinite  designation, "  on  Kennebec  river,"  was 
employed.  Still  these  cases  are  not  sufficiently  cleat  and  con- 
sistent always  to  have  much  weight  as  evidence.  These  depo- 
sitions and  connected  facts  alone  would  locate  Hammond's  home 
and  trading  post  on  this  large  farm. 

(4)      HAMMOND'S   HEAD. 

A  pioneer  settler,  such  as  Smith,  would  beyond  question  place 
his  dwelling  by  the  river.  Smith's  southern  boundary  was  over 
against  Window's  rock,"  We  should  expect  to  find  his  home 
north  of  that  point  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  Evidence  of  the 
location  appears  in  the  conveyance  of  the  Bath  tract  to  Gutch, 
The  eastern  boundary  is  defined,  "  to  run  upward  to  the  water's 

1  The  abariginal  oameof  Woolwich,  or  precisely  that  part  aTiout  Neqnuset  pond  uid 
atream  and  bay. 
>  A  noted  ledge  k>  the  Kennebec  between  Batb  and  Wo<dnlcb  peilloni  to  iiaTi£a(lUi. 
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side  towards  James  Smith's,"*  His  house,  therefore,  was  a  dis- 
tant object  observed  in  laying  out  this  land.  Certainly  it  was 
above  Winslow's  rock,  for  Gutch's  land  lay  south  of  that,  as 
Smith's  did  north.  A  glance  now  upward  along  the  city  wharf- 
line  will  show  the  pertinence  of  the  description.  Yet  this  distant 
landmark,  visible  as  the  language  clearly  implies,  stood  on  the 
other  wde  of  the  river.  So  these  informed  deponents  testify. 
Quite  certainly  no  other  mark  of  civihzation  lay  in  that  direction, 
and  it  was  chosen  though  across  the  river.  The  curve  made  the 
opposite  shore  prominent.  If  Smith's  establishment,  as  this  ex- 
pression demands,  was  in  view,  then  this  trivial  clause  in  Gutch's 
conveyance  will  definitely  locate  Smith  on  the  northeastern  shore 
of  Long  Reach. 

Hammond  became  Smith's  successor  in  marital  bonds.  The 
farm  then  took  his  name.  Previously,  without  doubt,  he  had  lived  as 
an  unsettled  fur  trader.  Now  he  takes  upon  him  the  care  of  a 
family  and  landed  estates.  Is  any  supposition  or  conclusion  al- 
lowable, except  on  positive  evidence,  but  that  Hammond  now 
entered  the  former  family  home  ?  Indeed  an  item  in  proof  ap- 
pears. In  the  suit  at  law  for  the  defense  of  this  estate,  the  writ 
recites  the  title' :  — 

Now  the  plaintiff  in  ffWit  aaith,  that  James  Smitli  his  grandfather,  late 
of  a  place  called  Long  Beach,  alias,  Hammond' s  Head  by  Kennebec  river, 
in  said  county  of  York,  yeoman,  deceased,  was  in  Ms  lifetime  seized  of 
said  tract  of  land  ;  &c." 

This  is  decisive.  Smith  dwelt  by  the  river,  and  at  a  place 
called  Long  Reach,  The  place  moreover  is  denoted  by  the  name 
"  Hammond's  Head,"  some  point  on  the  shore  of  Long  Reach. 
The  name  had  at  some  time  been  applied.  It  was  a  locality  on 
this  large  farm  called  "  Hammond's  farm,"  It  must  then  have 
been  originated  and  fixed  in  popular  use  by  the  fact  of  this 
trader's  residence  at  this  place.  Can  any  incredulous  objector,  if 
candid,  say  otherwise  ?  Such  origin  of  local  names  is  certified  by 
numerous  instances  along  this  river  and  elsewhere.  Thus,  Thorn- 
ton's head,  Clapp's  point,  Trott's  neck,  Preble's  point,  Jonea' 
eddy,  Lee's  island,  Parker's  head,  Cos's  head,  Hunnewell's  point, 
in  every  instance  the  man  was  located  there  to  plant  the  name. 
World-wide  geography  asserts  this  universal  law.    Discovery  in 
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unkno'wn  latitudes,  some  distinguishing  event,  or  resideQee,  af- 
fixes a  person's  name. 

One  Richard  Hammond  was  known  as  a  fur  trader  on  the  Ken- 
nebec ;  he  possessed  by  himself  and  by  right  of  marriage,  a  large 
tract  of  land ;  he  had  somewhere  a  defensible  residence  or  fort. 
Now  at  a  certain  eligible  site  on  the  riyer-front  of  that  farm, 
which  embraced  the  western  part  of  Woolwich,  is  found  a  local 
name,  "  Hammond's  head."  Every  conclusion  will  associate  the 
two,  the  man  and  this  spot ;  there  was  his  home,  his  fort,  his 
buwnesa.  Only  valid  proof  can  show  the  contrary;  certiunly  a 
floating  tradition,  catching  here  and  there  from  Arrowsic  to  Te- 
connet,  cannot  do  it.  A  mill  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  were  ad- 
juncts of  the  establishment.  Samuel  Smith,  the  wife's  sod,  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  as  his  step-father.  The  family,  including 
workmen  and  servants,  numbered  sixteen  when  the  savages 
struck  their  treacherous  blow.  Thus  all  the  family  and  business 
interests  were  represented  at  this  fort.  Certainly  it  could  nob 
have  been  miles  away  from  the  farm. 

I  have  thus  stated  anew  the  line  of  evidence,  presented  several 
years  ago  in  support  of  a  new  theory,  which  to  some  seemed  ex- 
otic and  presumptuous  The  theory  is  sustained  by  this  array  of 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  direct  proofs,  cogent,  agreeing,  cumu- 
lative. This  evidence  begins  in  the  statements  of  Hubbard  and 
the  captive  Francis  Card,  "  went  to  Arrowsic,"  "  over  on  to  the 
island,"  and  in  the  flight  of  the  frightened  girl,  "  over  the  land," 
not  by  the  night  crossing  perilous  waters,  greatly  enhancing  the 
hazardous  and  noteworthy  exploit.  It  continues  in  the  facta 
which  show  the  ownership  of  land  by  Smith,  then  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Hammond;  Smith's  dwelling  at  Long  Reach,  and  that 
place  of  his  residence  afterward  known  as  Hammond's  head. 
Contemporary  history  and  the  public  records  furnish  these  proofs. 
■  None  are  traditional.  The  force  of  such  evidence  cannot  be 
evaded.  The  positive  averment  that  Hammond  did  live  and  die 
at  this  place  which  bore  his  name  is  alone  lacking  But  every 
probability,  arising  in  the  circumstances  and  the  facts  adduced, 
compels  the  conclusion  that  at  the  head  of  Long  Reach  in  the  Ken- 
nebec, the  vengeful  savages  struck  their  murderous  blow,  and  re- 
lighted the  torch  of  Philip's  war. 

Against  this  conclusive  evidence,  there  stands  up  nothing  bu^ 
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tradition,  unsupported  now  by  a  single  circumstance,  the  drifting 
story  of  two  centuries,  which,  misshapen,  divided,  dispersed, 
has  been  cast  up  by  tlie  tide  at  three  different  places.  Two  of 
the  three  must  be  wholly  worthless.  Why  not  the  third  also, 
when  contested  by  such  a  rival? 

The  case  might  be  rested  here,  a  fair-minded  jury  would  not 
hesitate  in  their  finding.  Yet  the  stories  which  the  fathers  and 
mothers  told  ai-e  precious;  the  unyielding  grip  of  preconceptions 
lOme  are  evidently  still  in  doubt  whether  this 
3  evidence  has  equ^i  weight  with  unattested,  antagonistic 
traditions,  whose  ghost-like  shadows  yet  linger  in  quiet  Arrowsie 
and  ancient  Teconnet. 

It  is  my  gratification  to  add  further  proof  to  secure  final  moor- 
ings for  this  spectral  Hammond's  fort,  floating  hopelessly  up  and 
down  the  Kennebec 

Escape  from  the  contluMon  to  which  tht  toiegomg  evilence 
leads,  will  by  some  be  found  in  the  assumption  that  though  thi'* 
trader  held  such  relations  to  Woolwich  lands  and  left  his  nime 
affixed  there,  yet  he  did  nat  necessardy  dwell  on  tliit  firm  or 
having  dwelt  there  for  a  time,  he  remo\ed  t;  some  other  plate, 
before  that  perfidious  assault  It  is  granted  that  eithei  cf  these 
suppositions  is  barely  p  >S'-ible  but  candoi  will  say  in  view  it  all 
the  facta,  that  they  are  exceedingly  improbable.  Reasons  very 
strong  alone  would  have  induced  Hammond  to  remove  his  new 
family  to  another  home;  far  stronger  reasons  must  have  pre- 
vailed later,  if  he  abandoned  this  extensive  property  and  built 
and  fortified  elsewhere.  Conditions  not  to  be  detailed  here,  ob- 
viously would  have  debarred  him  from  Arrowsie,  for  its  owners 
sold  no  portnn  cf  it 

It  may  be  held  that  the  iigi  ment  fr  m  meager  i%  ti  lo  ating 
the  so-callel  Himm  nls  hei,d  is  weik  anl  the  tontlusion 
shadowy,  but  a  witness  now  otfers  testimony  It  is  Captain 
Samuel  Harn  lei  ajioncerm  the  second  settlement  He  aided 
in  building,  m  li21  one  of  the  first  hmsea  m  Bath  Later  he 
became  one  of  the  picpnetois  who  biu^lit  out  the  bniith  heirs. 
.  He  built  his  g'^rnson  at  the  heal  of  Long  Rea  h  on  hio  selected 
portion  of  the  com(  anv  s  Hndt  and  his  mortil  dust  rests  near  the 
18 
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epot.  He  waa  in  the  beat  condition  to  learn  tte  former  history  of 
the  settlements  on  the  Kennebec.  As  one  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  Smith  title  to  VV^ooIwich  lands,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  acquaintance  with  thoae  heirs,  and  the  surviving  sons  of  James 
Smith,  one  of  whom  lived  fifteen  years  after  Harnden  came  to 
Maine,  and  almost  to  tho  date  of  the  lawsuit  before  mentioned. 
Men  bom  on  this  farm,  and  others  contemporary  with  Hammond, 
could  have  given  him  information.  His  sources  of  information 
were  therefore  direct  and  positive. 

In  1767,  he  conveyed  a  portion  of  his  large  farm  to  Jabez 
Bradbury,  Esq.  The  deed,'  [as  seen  in  the  Lincoln  registry] , 
recites  the  boundaries,  in  part,  in  these  terms  :  — 

From  said  red  oak  westerly  to  a  stake  and  stones  in  a  small  piece  of 
mirsh  land;  thence  on  said  Kennebec  river  southerly  to  the  mouth  o(  a 
spring  tliat  empties  itself  into  the  river,  above  Himmond's  head  so 
called;  and  thence  up  said  stream  or  spring  to  the  head  of  the  spring; 
and  thence  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned. 

This  statemept  from  such  a  quaUSed  witness  must  be  decisive 
and  final  as  to  "Hammond's  head."  It  was  a  locality  upon  this 
farm  of  Hamden's,  which  comprised  the  lands  now  surrounding 
and  including  the  present  village  of  Day's  Perry.^ 

The  topography  as  above  indicated  will  not  now  positively  lo- 
cate Hammond's  head,  but  points  quite  decisively  to  Narrow's 
point  at  the  gateway  of  the  Kennebec  as  it  presses  boiling  into 
Long  Reach,  which  presents  a  perpendicular  cliff  some  sixty  feet 
high  E^ainst  the  water,  and  elopes  back  to  the  marsh  and  cove. 
Upon  this  small  peninsula,  on  its  elevation,  or  at  the  shore,  or  a 
short  distance  east  upon  Burial  point,  where  Captain  Harnden 
built  his  garrison,  all  probabilities  will  place  the  fortified  house  of 
Kichard  Hammond,  This  documentary  proof  establishes  beyond 
qnTistion  the  locus  of  Hammond's  head  — the  name  iKiinting  back 
to  the  man,  his  home  and  his  work,  and  advancing  our  obscure 
problem  toward  solution. 

A  further  step  is  however  possible.  Two  other  documents 
used  in  that  suit  at  law  have  come  forth  from  their  hiding-place 
in  the  court  files  of  York  county.  They  should  have  been  in  my 
hands  many  years  ago.  I  was  told  that  no  papers  referring  to 
this  case  were  on  file.    A  recent  search  disclosed  them.    This 

'Llnoo'nCo  Deeds,  toI.  v:  223.  »yow  Weat  Woolwich  poat-olSce. 
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particular  package  bore  marks  of  unwonted  exposure  to  the 
weather  and  water,  and  they  were  frail  and  crumbling  in  the 
hand,  yet  wholly  legible.  They  yield  precise  and  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  thia  massacre  at  Hammond's. 

First  is  a  deposition  by  one  Deborah  Burnet,  who  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  Rev.  Robert  Giitch.  She  testifies  in  these  words :  — 
About  sixty  years  ago  she  lived  at  Kennebeelc  River;  wlien  for  fear  of 
the  Indians  she  went  with  her  parents  to  the  garrison  at  Arrowsic;  that 
some  time  after  she  wis  thsre,  she  was  taken  by  tlie  Indians  and  after- 
wards put  in  a  canoe,  and  landed  at  a  place  on  Kencebeck  River,  called 
Hamonds,  where  she  saw  one  Mrs.  Hamonds  and  two  of  her  children, 
called  Herediah  Smith  and  Mary  Smith,  who  were  also  taken  by  the  In- 
dians; and  perfectly  remembers  that  said  Uar'y  Smith  saved  their  lives 
by  interpreting  the  Indians'  discourse,  when  they  were  determining  to 
kill  them,  as  said  Smith  informed  them  (she  the  said  Mary  understand- 
ino;  the  Indian  langu^e);  that  the  evening  before  she  was  taken,  they 
heard  guns  flred,  which  she  was  informed  was  at  Hamonds,  and  that  Mr, 
Hamonds  was  killed  on  that  evening;  that  she  this  deponent  with  Mrs. 
Hamonds  and  her  said  two  cliildren  viz.  Herediah  Smith  and  Mary  Smith 
were  carried  away  by  said  Indians  with  other  captives,  some  to  Teconiok 
with  this  deponent,  and  some  with  these  Indians  to  Amirescoggin;  so 
this  deponent  was  iniormed  and  f  nrther  saith  not. 

The  captives  were  carried  from  the  garrison  on  Arrowsic,  the  cap- 
tured andplnnderedestablishment  of  Clarke  and  Lake,  to  a  place  on 
Kennebec  river,  called  Hammond's,  and  thence  to  Teconnet. 
The  distinction  between  Arrowsio  and  Kennebec  river  is  indi- 
cated in  this  document,  as  in  the  deposition  of  Dale  and  elsewhere. 
The  next  deposition  supplies  some  omissions  existing  io  the 
evidence  thus  far  presented :  — 

Joanna  Williams,  aged  seventy-four  years,  testjfles  and  aaith  that  she 
well  remembers  one  Mr.  Hamons  who  married  with  one  Blisebeth 
Smith  widow  of  James  Smith  as  I  always  understood;  and  I  well  re- 
member the  said  Hamons  lived  on  a  lai^e  tract  of  land  lying  on  the 
easterly  side  of  Kennebeck  river  above  Arrowsie  island.  ...  I  like- 
wise well  remember  that  said  Hamons  was  killed  by  the  Indians  on  said 
tract  of  land,  and  also  Samuel  Smith  aforesaid.  I  also  remember  that 
the  said  Elezabeth  Hamons  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  the  same  time 
her  husband  was  killed,  and  also  her  daughter  Mary  Smith  was  taken  at 
the  same  time,-  there  was  a  large  farm  called  Smith's  farm,  and  after- 
wards Hamons,  and  called  Negwasset  Neck  joining  on  one  side  on 
,Negwasset  river,  and  Kennebeck  river  on  the  other  side,  on  which  the 
said  Hamons  lived.  Sworn  to  by  the  deponent  in  Inferior  Court,  at 
York,  the  first  Taesday  of  April,  1738. 
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The  one  point  on  which  final  proof  might  be  required  by  the 
unconvinced  and  exacting,  the  home  of  this  man,  ia  here  most  de- 
cisively met.  This  is  positive  and  confirms  the  previous  circum- 
stantial evidence.  This  man  did  live  and  fell  under  savage  vio- 
lence upon  this  large  farm,  situated  "'above  Arrowsic  island." 
Upon  the  river  front  of  that  described  farm  is  foand  a  definite  lo- 
cality, referred  to  as  Hammond's  head.  At  that  point  we  know 
Smith  lived.  The  name  affixed  shows  it  was  the  very  point 
where  his  successor  Hammond  lived.  Here  was  a  common  home, 
the  fortified  trading-house.  In  the  perfidious  attact,  the  husband 
and  son  were  stricken  down  and  left  stripped  and  contempt- 
uonsly  cast  out  upon  the  river-bank ;  the  wife  and  children  went 
into  captivity. 

This  cumulative  evidence  gives  secure  moorings  for  tlus  drift- 
ing fort,  and  something  more  firm  than  moorings,  for  now  it  is 
cast  up  to  rest  on  enduring  foundations  laid  in  the  gneiss  ledges 
washed  by  the  tides  of  the  Kennebec.  It  can  be  rebuilt  in 
fancy,  upon  that  northeasterly  curve  of  Long  Reach,  where  now 
are  grouped  the  village  dwelhngs  of  Day's  FeiTy,  It  was  in 
1670,  who  can  doubt,  a  striking  object,  environed  by  the  dark  for- 
ests, as  was  the  garrison  of  Captain  Hamden,  eighty  years  later' 
near  the  same  spot. 

This  line  of  evidence,  now  made  complete,  repels  all  doubt 
from  the  conclusion,  that  at  this  point,  the  head  of  Long  Reach, 
were  enacted  the  bloody  scenes  made  famous  in  our  history  in 
the  oft-repeated  story  of  Hammond's  fort. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  also  in  Long  Reach,  only  a  mile  be- 
low, occured  the  Preble  massacre  of  1758.  The  scarred  corpses 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preble  were  carried  up  and  buried  close  by  Cap- 
tain Harnden's  garrison,  and  near  the  apot,  where  once  had  flowed 
the  blood  of  Hammond  and  his  companions.  One  tragedy  was 
the  opening,  the  other  the  closing  scene  of  the  Indian  wars  in 
the  Kennebec  valley,  extending  through  fourscore  years.  The 
extremes  of  savage  warfare  in  this  part  of  Maine  were  thus  joined 
at  points  a  mile  apart,  now  within  sight  of  the  church  spires  of 
the  city  of  Bath. 

It  will  be  a  fitting  supplement  to  this  paper  to  mention  that 
Mrs,  Hammond  was  released  from  captivity  in  the  following 
June,  when  she  carried  letters  from  the  Indians  to  the  author  i- 
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ties  at  Boston.  These  dispatches  add  some  Important  facts  and 
disclose  somewhat  of  the  temper  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  causes 
which  from  their  point  of  view  brought  on  this  lamentable  out- 
break and  carnage. 

The  official  filing  says,  "  Reed  by  Mrs.  Hamond  1  July  77." 
Then-  worth  as  a  new  page  of  our  Indian  history,  will  claJm  a 
place  for  them  here' :  — 

Having  English  friends  I  have  sent  Mrs  Hamons  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  been  careful  of  out  prisners  tliis  is  3  times  we  have  sent  to  you  & 
have  allways  mised  of  you  govenour  of  boston  we  would  find  your 
(mind  ?)  you  find  ns  aO  way  for  peace  you  allways  broke  tlie  peace  I 
would  entreat  you  to  send  us  a  Answer  of  this  (letter  ?)  by  Mr.  garner  or 
Mr,  Oliver  If  they  be  not  at  home  send  Mr  weseU  but  send  non  of  them 
that  have  been  here  already  we  thint  that  them  men  that  you  sent  be- 
fore were  minded  to  (shoot?)'  us  Mrs  Hamons  and  t)ie  rest  of  the 
prisners  can  toil  that  we  have  drove  Away  all  the  damraJlscogon  engina 
from  UB  for  they  will  fight  and  we  are  not  willing  of  -their  company  we 
are  willing  to  trade  with  you  as  we  have  done  for  many  years  we  pray 
you  send  us  such  things  as  we  name  powder  cloth  tobacko  liker  corn 
bread  and  send  the  captives  you  toke  at  Pemaquid 

governor  of  boston  we  do  understand  that  Squando  is  minded  to  cheat 
you  he  is  mind  to  get  as  many  prisners  as  he  can  and  so  bring  them  to 
you  &  30  make  you  believe  that  it  is  Kenebeok  men  that  have  don  all  this 

govenour  of  boston  we  have  bin  cheted  so  often  &  drove  off  from  time 
to  time  about  powder  that  this  time  we  would  willingly  se  it  furst  & 
you  shall  have  your  prisners  we  can  fight  as  well  aa  others  hut  we  are 
willing  to  live  peaabel    we  will  not  light  without  they  fight  with  us  first 

here  is  20  men  women  and  children  that  is  prisners    most  of  them  was    ' 
boi^ht    we  have  not  don  as  the  damrellsooging  engons  did  they  kiled 
all  their  prisners  at  the  spring    we  would  have  you  com  witJi  your  vea- 
sell  to  Abonnegog    Mr  Gamer  can  tell  that  last  somer  that  we  did  Agree 
and  it  was  Squando  Angons  tliat  did  all  the  hurt 
Willian  Woum  Wood    ( ?) 
lien  nwedloked 
his  H  mark 

winakeermit 


{FUiTig  on  back.) 
Moses  & 

Indians  W.  H.  &  G 
reed  by  Mrs  Hamond 
1  July  77 


essomonosko 

pebemoworet 
tasset 
John 
shyrot 
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Of  the  Other  document,  the  first  part  seema  to  be  missing. 
Neither  have  dates,  nor  the  place  where  written. 

.  .  .  gov  of  boBtoD  this  is  to  let  you  imderstaad,  how  we  have  beea 
abused,  we  love  jo  but  when  we  are  dronk  you  will  take  away  our  cot 
&  throw  us  out  of  dore  if  the  wolf  kill  auy  of  your  oatell  you  take  away 
our  goua  tor  it  &  arrows  and  if  you  see  a  engon  dog  you  will  shoot  him 
if  we  should  do  so  to  you  cut  down  your  houses  kill  your  dogs  take 
away  your  things  we  must  pay  a  100  skins  if  we  brek  a  toharko  pip  they 
will  prisaon  us  becaus  there  was  war  at  naragans  you  com  here  when  we 
were  quiet  &  took  away  our  gons  &  mad  prisners  of  our  chief  saga- 
more &  that  winter  for  want  of  our  gous  there  was  severall  starved  we 
count  it  kild  with  us  whenever  we  are  bound  and  thrown  in  the  siler 
this  doings  is  not  like  to  mans  hart  it  is  more  like  womon  1131!  now  we 
hear  that  you  say  you  will  not  leave  war  as  long  as  on  engon  is  in  the 
country  we  are  owners  of  the  country  &  it  is  wide  and  full  of  engons  & 
we  can  drive  you  out  hut  our  desire  is  to  be  quiet  as  for  exsampi  a  hors 
was  kiled  by  som  yung  boys  &  we  are  were  to  pay  40  skins 

governor  of  boston  this  is  to  let  you  to  understand  how  major  walldin 
served  us  we  eared  4  prisners  abord  we  would  fain  (?)  know  whither  yon 
did  give  such  order  to  kill  us  for  bringing  your  prisners  is  that  your 
fashing  to  com  &  mke  pese  &  then  kill  us  we  are  afraid  you  will  do  so 
agen  Maior  Waldin  do  ly  we  were  not  minded  to  kill  no  body  maior  Wal- 
din  did  wrong  to  give  cloth  &  powder  but  lie  gave  ns  di-ink  &  when  we 
were  drunk  killed  us  if  it  had  not  a  bin  for  this  fait  you  had  your  pris- 
ners long  ago  (Sentence  unintelligible.)  Maior  Walldin  have  bin  the 
cause  of  killing  all  that  have  bin  kiled  this  sommer  you  may  see  how 
honest  we  have  bin  we  have  kiled  non  of  your  English  prisners  if  you 
had  any  of  ours  prisners  you  wold  a  knocked  thorn  on  the  Ued  do  you 
think  alt  this  is  nothing 

deogenes   madoasquarhet 

Candid  students  of  history  uncommitted  to  any  theory  can 
best  judge  of  the  force  of  the  foregoing  evidence  in  solving  the 
problem  of  locality  wliich  we  have  been  considering.  The  old 
and  often -reiterated  opinions,  show  a  singular  tenacity  of  life.  I 
find  the  supporters  of  them,  and  especiaJly  one  persistent  tlUvo- 
cate,  still  disposed  to  contest  the  ground.  They  have  however 
put  forth  no  new  evidence,  and  only  specious  objections  to  what 
I  have  adduced.'  To  complete  this  connection  it  seemed  to  be 
appropriate  to  show  from  the  history  of  Arrowsic  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Hammond  to  have  had  his  trading-house  on  that 
island  as  alleged.^ 

1  UJiiler  diaguised  aigoatiirfl,  "Inquirer,"  ia  Am.  Santinelp  Botb,  June  13  imd  J11I7  22j 
^[et^,  April  13,  lS36,aud  reported  in  Am.  Sen- 
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Arrrowsic  first  purchased  of  Robinhood,  in  1649,  by  John  Rich- 
ards' was  passed  by  conveyances,  in  1654  and  1657,  to  Major  Thomaa 
Clarke "  and  Captain  Thomas  Late,*  merchants  of  Boston,  who  ob- 
tained sole  ownei-ship  of  the  entb'e  island.  They  made  other 
purchases  of  Kennebec  lands  and  entered  upon  estenave  business 
and  trade.  Tliese  are  best  exhibited  in  the  statement  of  Sir 
Eybye  Lake,  three-quarters  of  a  century  later*:  — 

They  did  erect  and  build  several  houses  and  out-houses  sad  several 
saw-mills  on  the  said  Airowsie  island,  Negwassey  and  other  places  on 
tlie  main  land ;  cleared  and  made  many  inclosures;  brought  many  fami- 
lies to  come  and  inhabit  the  same  whereon  were  very  great  stocks  of  cat- 
tle; built  several  grist-mills,  bako-liouses,  sraitLa-shops,  cooper-shops, 
and  other  conveniences  for  handicraft  trades;  caused  to  he  built  several 
ships,  boats  and  vessels;  fitted  out  and  victualed  and  loaded  them  with 
the  produce  of  the  premises  for  Boston  and  other  ports. 

A  trading-house  had  been  established  in  1653  at  the  ancient 
Teconnet  by  their  agent  Chi-istopher  Lawson,  but  subsequently 
they  made  Arrowsic  their  chief  station,  each  in  turn  residing 
there  a  year  in  superintendence  of  affairs.  The  only  description 
of  their  establishment  is  ^ven  by  the  New  England  historian 
Hubbard.'  He  writes  that  they  built  a  fort,  several  large  dwell- 
ings, and  a  warehouse,  six  edifices  were  within  the  fortified  in- 
cloeure.  One  dwelling,  probably  the  main  structure,  was  styled 
the  "  Mansion  House."  This  fort  was  intended  for  the  safety  of 
their  merchandise,  of  themselves,  their  agents  and  craftsmen,  but 
likewise  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity, 
John  Gyles,  who  retired  to  it  for  safety  from  his  home  near  Mer- 
rymeeting  bay,  calls  it  the  "  main  garrison." "  It  may  not  he 
unfitting  to  call  it  the  fortress  of  the  Kennebec,  It  mounted  at 
least  "two  great  guns,"  and  soldiers  were  assigned  for  its  de- 
fense. It  became  a  business  center  and  also  an  important  post  in 
its  relation  to  government  and  the  defense  of  the  district,  since 
alfter  Massachusetts  extended  her  authority  over  the  eastern 
parts,  Clarke  and  Lake  both  were  appointed  magistrates,  and 

'  Of  WajmOQth  and  later  ot  Eoston.    [Vids  Bangor  Hist.  Magaalne,  Sept.,  18S7,  p.  42.] 
5  A  foremost  merchant  and  man  of  wealth;  captain  In  the  aitHlery,  lesfl;  major  of 
Snffolk  regiment;  in  gen.  ooatt  eighteen  years;  spaaker  five  years,  aaaiatant  four  years. 
»  Of  a  diBtingnlBhed  English  family  ot  LincolnBhlre.    [Vide  Me.  Hist.  Coll,  V:  253.] 
Ensign  of  North  Company,  1658,  thau  captain.    Seleotman. 
•  ChaJmar's  Colonial  Opinions, 
tind.  Wars;  Drake's  Ed.,  vol.  il,  pp.  159, 103. 
t>  Q^iea  Uemoiial,  p.  114. 
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when  fears  of  native  hostility  arose,  to  Capt^n  Lake  with  others 
was  assigned  the  superintendence  of  military  affairs.  Hence  the 
"  Arrowsic  Honse  "  convened  conrts  of  law,  was  headquarters  for 
general  council,  and  its  fortified  walla  offered  hopes  of  safety  to 
the  people. 

At  or  near  this  fort  evidently  gathered  the  Indians  in  June, 
1675,  and  made  agreements  to  keep  the  peace,  when  old  Robin- 
hood  "  with  great  applause  of  the  rest,  made  a  dance  and  sang  a 
Bong"  confirming  the  engagements,  and  the  day  of  conference 
and  pledged  amity  was  further  celebrated  in  the  use  of  generous 
portions  of  "  rum  and  tobacco,"  distributed  by  Captain  Lake  from 
the  stores  of  Ms  warehouse. 

Mainly  gainst  this  stronghold  was  aimed  the  vengeful  assaults 
of  the  next  year's  war,  though  the  first  murderous  stroke  fell  upon 
Hammond's  house  at  evening,  previous  to  the  woeful  surprise  of 
this  post  the  following  morning.  The  general  importance  of  this 
post  may  claim  inquiry  concerning  its  location,  without  regard  to 
its  bearing  upon  the  previous  problem.  It  is  but  due  to  say  that  in 
my  early  studies  in  the  history  of  the  Sagadahoc  region,  a  question 
arose  respecting  the  place  of  Clarke  and  Lake's  fort  —  a  question 
which  then  thrust  aside  would  frequently  recur,  and  neai'ly  ten 
years  passed  before  complete  evidence  was  gathered  and  adjusted, 
finally  yielding  confident  conclusions. 

L'nfortunately,  Hubbacd,  almost  the  sole  authorityfor  the  facts, 
made  no  direct  statement  where  the  fort  was  situated,  on  the 
north,  or  south,  or  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  island.  But 
the  first  historian  of  Maine  did  assign  a  definite  location.^  "  The 
fort  which  Clarke  and  Lake  erected  was  near  where  the  meeting, 
house  in  Georgetown  now  is.  The  remains  of  it  were  buried  by 
the  plow  within  thirty  years  past  by  Major  Denny."  The  site  of 
the  old  meeting-house  is  well  known,  upon  southern  Arrowsic  near 
Butler's  cove,  where  was  the  chief  nucleus  of  the  settlement  of 
1715-20,  under  the  superintendence  of  John  Watts,  the  Enghsh 
agent  of  the  heirs  of  Clarke  and  Lake.  All  probabilities  also  de- 
rived from  the  topography  and  the  known  ownership  of  land  by 
Major  Denny  will  place  the  fort  quite  near  the  meeting-house 
site.  All  subsequent  writers  have  repeated  Sullivan,  accepting 
'  Dhfakt  of  Jlsine,  p.  na. 
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unquestioned  his  authority.     But  latterly  evidence  has  suggested 
grave  objections  to  tlie  location  he  assigned.' 

hubbakd's  evidence. 

This  -writer  derived  his  information  from  some  one  personally 
acquainted  with  Arrowsic  and  the  events  of  the  war,  so  that  very 
conaiderahle  confidence  can  be  given  to  such  details  as  he  gives. 

He  tells  that  the  fort  was  "  near  the  waterside,"  and  implica- 
tions from  occurrences  further  confirm  the  statement.  But  it 
must  be  noticed  that  Sullivan's  location  is  upon  a  high  ridge,  at 
the  nearest  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
river,  and  still  further  from  any  accessible  landing. 

Again  he  writes,  "a  mill  and  other  accommodations  and  dwell- 
ings were  within  a  mUe  of  the  fort  and  mansion  house.".  If  his 
information  had  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  this  is  dedsive.  The 
nearest  mill  site  is  distant  from  the  old  meeting-hoa^e  in  a  direct 
line  two  and  one-eighth  miles.  Two  other  valuable  privileges,  one, 
if  not  both,  improved  nearly  two  and'  a  hsilf  centuries,  and  now 
known  as  Potter's  and  Crosby's,  or  Mill  island,  are  distant  three 
and  three-quarters  and  five  miles.  There  are  no  others  and  none 
possible  unless  constructed  at  vast  expense.  That  nearest  one, 
Swett's,  upon  Back  river,  near  the  bridge  to  Parker's  island,  and 
difficult  of  access,  was  the  most  likely  to  be  utilized  at  that  time, 
and  is  also  double  the  distance  required  by  the  historian.  He 
also  writes  that  there  were  dwellings  near  the  mill,  and  from  them 
the  people  "hardly  made  their  escape  upon  the  surprisal  of  the 
fort,"  This  tends  to  put  the  mill  and  fort  at  no  great  distance. 
Reasonable  accuracy  therefore  in  the  historian  will  make  strongly 
against  the  accepted  site  of  the  fort  at  the  south  end  of  the  island. 

Again  circumstances  in  the  surprisal  of  the  fort  furnish  sup- 
porting evidence.  The  death  of  Captain  Lake,  "  That  good  man, 
who  might  be  emphatically  so  termed,"  as  Hubbard  kindly  writes; 
"  That  exemplary,  good  man,  my  good  friend  barbarously  mur- 
dered," as  dolorously  ejaculates  Mather,  his  pastor  in  the  North 
Church,  Boston,  greatly  added  to  the  sense  of  the  dire  scourge 
laid  on  the  eastern  settlements.     Lake  and  three  others  escaped 

aea.cch.  ii 

delay  and  relnetanee,  Tenturad  at  last  on  a  like  dipliig  step,  in  ai 
tBrof  Clarke  and  laka'a  looation;  bat  oan  only  put  forth  b 
slowly  and  aDirimnglj  lie  has  bseu  finally  driten  by  the  fatts  ol 
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from  the  fort  niiobserFed  at  first,  seized  a  boat  or  canoe,  si^gest- 
ing  proximity  of  the  fort  to  the  water,  and  "made  their  way  to- 
TFard  another  island  near  by."  Two  of  the  men  on  landing,  "  fled 
away  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  farther  end  of  the  island,"  and 
escaped,  but  Lake  himself  was  shortly  overtaken  and  killed. 
HeucG  the  requirements  of  this  narrative  are,  an  island,  one  near, 
one  of  considerable  extent.  This  can  be  no  other  than  the  ad- 
jacent Parker's  island.  If  the  fort  was  situated  as  supposed,  these 
fugitives  must  have  had  a  long  run  to  the  river,  and  then  by  boat 
could  have  rowed  southward  around  the  end  of  Arrowsic,  and 
then  turned  to  Parker's  island  on  the  east.  Far  more  probably 
they  would  have  pushed  directly  west  across  the  river  to  Phips- 
burg,  as  Sullivan  conceives.  Or  a  very  long  run  from  the  fort 
eastward  would  have  brought  them  to  the  bay  of  Back  river 
whence  if  finding  a  boat  they  could  have  pushed  direct  to  the  re- 
quired island.  These  are  very  unsatisfactory  solutions  of  the 
occurrence  described  Any  site  of  the  fort  along  the  middle  of 
the  island  upon  Back  river  is  not  rationally  to  be  admitted,  from 
whence  a  few  minutes  would  have  secured  crossing  to  the  other 
island.  Any  other  flight  must  have  been  on  the  north  of  the 
eland  in  the  Sasanoa  river  in  order  to  reach  Parker's  island,  and 
would  be  the  most  consistent  if  the  location  of  the  fort  would 
support  it.  Another  incidental  statement  confirms  the  supposi- 
tion of  an  eastward  flight  toward  Parker's  island.  Captain  Sy!- 
vanus  Davia,  one  of  the  fugitives,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  from 
the  pursuers,  but  the  boat  reached  the  shore,  and  he  was  able  to 
secrete  himself ;  and  Hubbard  writes,  "The  Indians  by  the  glitter- 
ing of  the  sunbeams  in  their  eyes  as  they  came  ashore  did  not 
discern  him."  The  historian  understood  that  the  conditions  were 
such  that  the  pursuers  would  be  thus  blinded.  Hence  they  were 
pushing  ashore  toward  the  rising  sun,  or  going  eastward.  The 
trend  of  evidence  so  far  as  furnished  by  these  minor  incidents 
makes  plainly  toward  the  northerly  part  of  Arrowsic  as  a  proba- 
ble location  of  the  fortified  post. 

Such  a  location  is  etrengthed  by  a  tradition  which  declares  that 
Captain  Lake  was  killed  on  the  north  part  of  Parker's  island.  If 
this  was  the  fact,  the  flight  must  have  been  from  some  point  on 
northern  Arrowsic ;  for  if  it  had  been  from  the  alleged  location  at 
its  southern  part,  the  fugitives  must  have  been  pursued  some  five 
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miles,  which  the  narrative  makes  impossible,  as  Davis  heard  the 
shot  which  manifestly  ended  the  life  of  Late,  This  account  of 
the  latter's  death  prevailed  among  the  early  settlers  and  was  re- 
ported by  Benjamin  Riggs,  Esq.,  to  Hon.  W.  D.  "Williamson 
for  hifl  history  of  Maine.'  It  was  likewise  related  to  the  writer 
by  his  son,  Moses  Riggs,  Esq.,  who  claimed  to  have  knowledge  of 
the  place  where  the  pursued  merchant  was  killed ;  bvit  the  story 
was  cast  aside  as  of  little  worth  because  out  of  harmony  with 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  situation  of  the  fort,  and  when  af- 
terwai-d  it  assumed  greater  value,  the  account  had  wholly  faded 
from  the  aged  man's  memory.  Though  slight  value  may  be  ad- 
mitted for  these  preceding  particulars  as  matters  of  evidence, 
they  have  sufficient  force  to  create  a  doubt  if  Clarke  and  La,ke's  es- 
tabhshmotit  was  at  the  south  end  of  Arrowslc. 

DOCUMENTAKY   EVIDENCE. 

Documents  brought  to  light  in  recent  years  clearly  confirm 
the  points  already  made,  as  the  evidence  leads  us  forward  into 
the  period  of  the  unpopular  administrations  of  the  ducal  gov- 
ernors, Sir  Edmund  Andros  and  Colonel  Thomas  Dougan,  who 
well  represented  their  royal  master,  James.  He  asserted  right 
to  the  soil  throughout  the  Province  of  Sagadahoc,  which  his  of- 
ficials maintMned  harshly  and  with  arrogance  and  oppression. 
After  the  abrogation  of  the  Massachusetts  charter,  rimilar  asser- 
tions of  kingly  prerogative  was  made  west  of  the  Sagadahoc,  since 
it  was  held  that  the  title  was  vested  in  the  crown.  All  original 
purchase  of  lands  was  counted  null ;  ancient  deeds  were  "  no  bet- 
ter than  the  scratch  of  a  bear's  paw";  owners  who  had  occupied 
and  im[)roved  for  years  were  forced  at  the  option  of  losing  all,  to 
take  out  leases  at  such  rates  and  exorbitant  fees,  as  snoh  unscra- 
puloas  officers  might  demand.  Their  greedy,  haughty  spirit  in- 
tensified the  bitter  sense  of  injustice.  Other  lands  these  arbitrary 
ofiicials  appropriated  to  themselves  or  dispensed  to  whom  they 
would.  Arrowsic  was  in  this  manner  seized  from  its  rightful 
owners. 

When  peace  seemed  secured  after  Philip's  war,  expelled  settlers 
from  the  Sagadahoc  began  to  return.  We  are  told  by  Sir  Bybye 
Lake,  that  in  this  period,  Major  Clarke  "returned  to  said  lands, 
and  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  widow  of  the  said 
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Captain  Lake,  endeavored  with  a  very  great  expense  to  resettle 
the  premises,  and  to  repair  and  rebuild,"  *  but  of  the  date  or  de- 
tails we  huve  nothing.  In  1679  a  number  of  returning  settlera 
had  made  a  temporary  abiding  place  on  Stage  island.  For 
greater  eeonrity  and  convenience  thoy  chose  another  place  for  a  de- 
fensible, compact  settlement,  and  sought  the  governor's  .approval 
of  their  plan.  Governor  Andros  in  response  to  their  petition 
made  the  desired  grant  as  thus  described  °;  — 

...  To  settle  a  Township  upon  the  Southerne  End  of  said  Island 
Rowswicb,  not  Improved  A  Little  above  or  Sortiward  of  the  lirat 
Marsh  or  Meadow  Ground  upon  the  Miine  River  or  Westeme  side  of  the 
said  Island  .  .  .  and  shiU  improve  *■*  far  Northward  as  a  ffence 
crossing  said  Island  Aboute  a  Mile  above  said  Place  and  said  fienoa 
Southward  to  the  End  of  the  Island, 

A  line  cutting  off  one  mile  o£  the  lower  part  of  the  island  will 
show  the  extent  of  the  tract.  A  portion  was  set  apart  for  com- 
mons, or  public  use,  and  probably  their  fort  of  defense  was 
conetracted  upon  it.  The  adjacent  lands  were  laid  out  in  lota, 
and  this  new  settlement  was  named  Newtown,  and  had  its  mu- 
nicipal officers  and  administration.  It  embraced  settlers  and 
their  farms  within  several  miles,  on  both  aides-  of  the  river. 
We  only  need  to  notice  that  this  granted  tract  was  "  unimproved  " 
land,  and  it  ia  impossible  that  former  residents  and  neighbors  of 
Ciarke  and  Lake  should  have  in  their  petition  so  termed  it,  if 
here  were  the  improved  but  abandoned  farms,  gardens,  sites  o£ 
destroyed  dwelUngs  and  the  fort,  revealing  the  ruin  of  the  war. 
Kather  was  it  not  unimproved  or  wild  land,  a  part  of  the  island 
not  yet  entered  upon  So  much  force  as  there  is  in  this  docu- 
ment shows  that  the  Boston  merchants  had  not  established  their 
warehouses,  dwellings,  and  protecting  fort  upon  southern  Arrow- 
sic.  Yet  Sullivan  had  located  them  at  the  extreme  south  of  this 
tract,  one  mile  in  extent.  No  protest  of  Major  Clarke  has-been 
preserved,  if  he  made  any  to  a  power  that  would  not  respect  his 
rights,  for  Andros  only  gave  effect  to  the  will  of  James.  Clarke 
died  in  1684,  and  the  business  connected  with  the  Kennebec  estates 
was  then  managed  by  his  son-in-iaw.  Colonel  Elisha  Hutchinson, 
an  honored   name  in  Boston  and  progenitor  of  a  distinguished 

■  Cbalmer'e  CoIodIbI  OplDions. 

■  Maaa.  Archives,  vol.  ill,  p.  337.  Aiao  Coll.  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Documeatary  Series,  rol.  Ir, 
p.  387. 
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family.'  Soon  came  another  stride  of  greedy  rapacity  and  tbe 
arrogance  of  power.  In  1686,  John  Palmer,  land  commissioner 
of  this  rigorous  government,  grants,^  really  ^ves,  for  thus  these 
rapacious  officials  took  care  of  themselves  and  each  other,  to 
John  West,  deputy-secretary  of  the  same,  the  remaining  portion 
of  Arrowsie,  and  Dougan  the  governor  confirms  it  by  virtue  of 
authority  derived  from  the  crown  of  England  worn  by  the  fonner 
duke,  now  King  James  ii.  West  immediately  takes  legal  steps 
to  oust  the  true  owners.  The  facts  are  best  shown  by  a  letter 
dated  June  29,  1687,*  over  the  signatuies  of  Hutchinson  the  son- 
in-law,  and  Mehitable  Warren,  a  widowed  daughter  of  Major 
Clarke,  written  to  Thomas  Lake  of  London,  the  son  of  the  mur- 
dered CaptMn  Thomas  Lake  of  Boston :  — 

We  take  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  that  Arowsic  Island  and  the  rest 
ot  the  land  thereabout  wUeh  belonged  to  Major  Thomas  Clarke  and 
your  father,  is  this  last  Michelmas  disposed  of  to  sundry  persons  by  or. 
der  of  Gov.  Dougan,  .  .  .  but  by  what  right  he  so  acted,  we  un- 
derstand not.  The  pretensions  are  that  we  did  not  hold  under  the  king, 
and  therefore  our  Indian  deeds,  possessions  and  improvements  are  noth- 
ing worth.  .  ,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  soon  after  the  war  grant«d  liberty 
for  people  about  twenty  families  to  settle  on  the  lower  end  of  Arrowsick 
but  did  not  grant  them  any  propriety.  Gov.  Dougan  hath  grajited  to 
Mr.  Jno.  West  (formerly  ot  N.  York  now  Deputy  Secretary  here)  a 
person  in  great  favor  with  our  present  governor,  the  upper  part  of  Arow- 
sick,  and  he  the  said  West  hath  sued  out  our  tenant  by  writ  of  eject- 
ment and  taken  possession,  which  we  thought  very  strange  to  be  com- 
pelled to  make  answer  in  anotier  country  about  500  miles  distant 
from  where  the  land  lieth  and  tliat  on  so  short  warning  and  such  a  time 
of  the  year,  which  is  not  fit  to  travel  in  this  country,  and  therefore 
none  to  defend  appearing  at  New  York  where  the  trial  was,  judgment 
was  entered  upon  default  for  non-appearance  and  immediateiy  execu- 
tion proceeded. 

The  letter  continues  ur^ng  Mr.  Late  to  gain  the  influence  of 
some  friend  among  public  men  to  interpose  and  to  have  word 
sent  over  to  Governor  Andros  to  obtain  a  stay  of  proceedings. 

It  is  only  needful  to  notice  that  after  the  repossession  and  im- 
provement of  Arrowsie  by  Major  Clarke  and  heirs,  their  tenant, 
who  was  ejected  by  harsh  application  of  forms  of  law,  was  situ- 
ated upon  West's  grant,  the  terms  of  which  specify,  "  all  tene- 
ments, edifices,  buildings,  also  fields,  pastures,  meadows  and  other 

'  Tkooia?  HutchinBon,  the  noted  goTernor  of  MaasaslinaeHs  was  bis  graodsou. 
<CoU.  He.  Ulst.  Soo.,  vol.  T,p.  12S. 
•Uncoln  Co.  Conrt  Files. 
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privileges  and  appurteDances,"  a  full  proof  of  extensive  previoas 
occupation  and  improvements,  and  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
."unimproved"  land  of  Andros'  Kewtown  grant.  Clarke's  re- 
entry upon  the  deserted  section  was  manifestly  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  island,  or  above  the  mile  limit  of  the  Andros  grant. 
It  was  for  repairing  and  rebuilding,  and  renewing  the  desolated 
estates,  and  conclusively  shows  that  the  former  establishment 
and  connected  industries  bad  not  been  situated  upon  southern 
Arrowsio.  All  these  lines  of  evidence,  even  the  lightest,  are  in 
harmony  and  tending  to  one  result,  direct  inquiry  to  some  other 
quarter  for  the  required  fort. 

Recurring  to  the  facts  which  indicate  a  flight  by  water  toward 
the  north  part  of  Parker's  island,  and  proximity  of  the  fort  to  a 
mill-site,  we  are  led  to  examine  the  vicinity  of  Mill  island,  for 
Potter's  mill  on  the  distant  west  side  seems  out  of  the  question. 
Another  fact  suggesting  this  eastern  mill  ia  the  purchase  in  1667 
by  these  business  men  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres  on  Parker's 
island  directly  over  against  this  privilege,  evidently  a  foresighted 
plan  to  possess  valuable  timber  lands  near  to  then-  mill  saws.  If 
Hubbard  was  correct,  the  fortified  post  should  have  been  within 
a  mile  of  MiU  island.  Search  discloses  it  five-eights  of  a  mile 
from  the  present  miil-dam,  a  field  by  a  cove  bearing  notable  traces 
of  ancient  occupation.  Here  relics  have  been  gathered,  imple- 
ments found,  bones  exhumed,  flagstones  of  old  pathways  un- 
covered. Here  are  cellars  close  by  the  water,  and  a  famed  well 
of  unknown  antiquity.  This  place  made  mysterious  by  curions 
relics  and  proofs  of  an  early  settlement,  and  long  an  enigma  to  the 
writer,  because  not  adjustable  to  the  acquired  history  of  the  island, 
is  at  the  so-called  Spring  cove  on  the  northeast  border.  When  found 
and  its  certified  story  told,  it  harmonized  all  parts  of  evidence 
and  completed  the  proof.  Step  by  step,  the  lines  of  history  fol- 
lowed, led  hither  to  "the  manaon-house " of  Clarke  and  Lake. 

VEBIFICATION  BY   TRADITION. 

Fifty  years  after  the  Newtown  grant,  John  Stinson,  one  of  a 
family  of  sturdy  Scotch- Irish  immigrants  from  Ballaghmena,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  came  to  Arrowsie.  In  his  manhood  he  at- 
tained distinction  as  a  local  magistrate  and  a  justice  of  Lincoln 
county.    He  pui-chased,  and  made  his  home  upon  this  land  which 
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comprises  Spring  cove,  untiiled,  untouched,  we  must  believe 
since  the  expulsion  of  the  second  war.  His  father  had  purchased 
adjacent  lands  from  a  grandson  of  Major  Clarke,  who  managed 
the  property  for  the  heira.  Surely  this  family,  if  any,  would 
learn  the  true  history  of  those  cellars,  and  paved  ways.  A  great- 
grandson,  of  Esquire  Stinson  now  occupies  the  old  homestead.  A 
grand- daughter  is  yet  living.  Another,  Mrs.  Margaret  Stinson 
Mitchell,  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Febraary,  1889,  aged  one 
hundred  years  and  three  months.  One  uniform  tradition  has  al- 
ways prevailed  in  this  family,  and  the  story  has  been  repeatedly 
told  anew  in  each  generation  of  a  fearful  tragedy  enacted  on  that 
spot.  From  the  present  occupant  and  his  father,  the  writer  has 
gained  the  old  story ;  and  also  in  rare  privOege  has  received  the 
same,  written  by  the  almost  disabled  and  aching  hand  of  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  when  nearing  the  bound  of  a  century.  Her  early  years 
were  passed  in  the  family  o^  her  grandfather.  She  stood  a  little 
child  by  his  knee  to  read  the  Bible,  and  rode  at  his  feet  in  the 
old-time  chaise,  as  he  in  loyalty  to  his  convictions,  marshalled  bis 
family  and  workmen  to  the  meeting-house.  By  these  aged  peo- 
ple was  often  repeated  the  story  of  the  ancient  Spring  cove  set- 
tlement, until  its  exciting  events  "  were  burned  into  her  memoiy," 
as  she  averred. 

The  main  incidents  -of  the  aceonnt  she  detailed,  E^eeing  with 
what  her  brother  related  to  me,  are  these ;  —  An  immigrant  colony 
long  ago  ;  a  strong  fort  built ;  when  surprised  full  of  people  ;  the 
leader  bearing  the  name  Lake ;  a  treacherous  entrance  to  the 
fort  by  the  Indians  ;  a  horrible  ma,ssacre ;  great  booty  obtained  ; 
fort,  buildings,  and  scalped  victims  burned  to  ashes.  She  further 
details  the  escape  of  the  leader,  whom  her  memory  styles  "  Gov- 
ernor" Lake,  who  was  followed  toward  Hockamock,  and  shot 
upon  some  islands.  Curiously  also  is  included  the  story  of  the 
"  Governor's  hat,"  worn  afterward  by  one  of  the  Indians ;  a  fact 
written  by  Hubbard,  whose  history,  or  other  history  of  the  occur- 
rence, Mrs.  Mitchell  affirms  had  never  been  read  by  any  of  her 
people. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  of  a  well-defined  circumstantial 
tradition  existing  after  two  centuries.  It  agrees  closely  with  the 
events  as  given  by  the  historian  of  the  time.  It  makes  precise, 
and  has  ever  held  without  variation,  the  name  of  the  head  of  the 
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colony,  Lake,  "  Gov."  Lake,  sometimes  Sir  Bybye  Lake,'  but  a 
man  of  high  standing  or  official  station,  the  distinguished  victim 
of  the  massacre.  The  authority  of  this  family  tradition  is  further 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  lives  of  this  lady,  the  chief  narrator, 
and  her  grandfather,  extended  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
in  the  history  of  Arrowsic  and  bring  report  from  the  dim,  farther 
side.  Strong  beyond  parallel  is  a  tradition  of  so  few  links, 
which  alone  would  reasonably  assure  the  true  story  of  the  Spring 
cove  settlement. 

The  writer  for  years  rejected  the  thought  that  Clarke  and 
Lake's  fortified  post  could  have  been  on  the  northeast  border  of 
Arrowsic,  but  the  line  of  evidence  led  surely  in  that  direction. 
It  began  in  the  items  of  Hubbard's  narrative,  fort  near  the  water- 
Mdc,  near  a  mOl,  fugitive's  escape  eastward  to  Pai'ker's  island ; 
it  was  extended  in  the  tradition  of  Lake's  death  on  the  north  end 
of  that  island ;  all  particulars  difficult  of  explanation,  or  whoUy  in- 
consistent with  the  "  South  end  of  Arrowsic ;  it  was  augmented  by 
the  Newtown  grant,  and  the  gift  to  John  West,  and  the  eject- 
ment of  the  tenant ;  it  was  made  strong  by  finding  traces  of  no- 
ta"ble  ancient  occupation  at  the  required  proximity  to  a  mill-site  ; 
it  was  finally  certified  by  clear  and  circumstantial  accounts  pre- 
served in  the  ancient  family  dwelling  on  the  spot.  History,  doc- 
uments, traditions,  proofs  written  in  the  cellars  and  ruins,  furnish- 
ing items  trivial  or  strong,  yet  wholly  harmonious  and  cumula- 
tive, assure  a  conclusion  beyond  cavil  or  rejection. 

Thus  certified  the  curious  traveler,  or  student  of  Maine  history, 
can  look  upon  the  site  of  Clarke  and  Lake's  fortified  post,  as  tak- 
ing  the  delightful  steanaboat  trip  from  Bath  to  Boothbay,  they  pass 
on  the  boiling  tidal  current  beyond  the  upper  Hellgate,  and  the 
fringe  of  forest  on  the  right  hand  to  the  open  land,  where  ad- 
vancing toward  the  cr^  of  Hockamock,  they  can  look  back  upon 
a  large  old  farmhouse,  orchard,  and  a  field  sloping  to  the  water- 
side, and  can  see  at  the  first  point  of  the  opening,  cellars  filled 
with  thorn  bushes,  and  an  oak  at  whose  roots  is  found  that  spring 
of  purest  water  when  not  flooded  by  high  tide,  which  was  dug 
out  and  stoned  in  the  long  ago  by  unknown  hands.  Some  forty 
years  ago  among  many  articles  here  exhumed,  there  came  out 
from  a  heap  of  ruins  now  touched  by  the  very  tide,  a  curious  iron 

D  1716  iHlroducBd  his 
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affair,  resembling  a  huge  hoe,  having  a  long  haipoon  socket  for 
the  introduction  of  a  wooden  handle,  which,  reasonable  conject- 
ure will  assign  as  an  implement  used  in  clearing  coals  from  the 
lai-ge  oven  of  a  bake-house.  Such  accommodations  are  mentioned 
by  Sir  Bybye  Lake,  as  pro'vided  for  the  convenience  of  the  early 
settlers.  Near  MiU  island,  was  unearthed  a  brass  sword  hilt  and 
guard,  obscure  relics  of  times  of  desolating  war. 

MENTIONED   BY    GOVERNOE   SULLIVAN, 

The  fort  he  mentions  at  the  south  end  of  Arrowsie,  was  mani- 
festly built  for  the  defense  of  Newtown.  Andros  put  a  garrison 
there  in  1688,  and  it  protected  the  inhabitants  till  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  river  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1689.  His  maj- 
esty's engineer  a  dozen  years  later,  refers  to  it  as  a  small  square 
fort,  palisaded.'  In  Sullivan's  time  nothing  was  known  of  New. 
town, 

EELATIVB  PROBABILITY   OF   THE   TWO   TKADITIONS. 

For  thirty  years  the  tragedy  of  Hammond's  fort  has  been  assidu- 
ously put  forth  as  the  event  which  accounted  for  the  ruined  settle- 
ment of  Spring  cove.  The  evidence  which  locates  at  this  point, 
the  establishment  of  the  Boston  merchants,  will  insure  the  entire 
ejectment  of  Hammond  from  it  In  tact  this  location  of  Ham- 
mond has  for  its  support,  not  a  tngment  of  historical  or  documen- 
tary proof,  but  a  single  tradition  den\ed  from  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Sewall,  who  lived  for  a  time  upon  Arrowsie  subsequently 
to  1814,  succeeding  in  the  ministij  the  Rev.  E.  Emerson.  In 
point  of  time,  this  tradition  is  not  older  thin  about  1820,  and  in 
authority  is  very  weak  in  comp  irison  with  that  held  by  the  Stiu- 
son  family  for  generations.  Indeed,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  who  from  a 
living  memory  so  recently  related  the  story  preserved  by  them, 
had  passed  her  girlhood  on  the  spot,  had  heard  often  repeated  the 
startling  tale,  had  married  and  departed  from  her  home  several 
years  before  the  former  narrator,  after  she  came  to  Georgetown 
to  reside  for  a  time,  obtained  her  account.  Were  the  weight  of 
authority  of  these  two  witnesses  equal,  one  has  the  advantage  of 
being  supported  by  the  unchanged  tradition  of  her  people.  None 
will  more  strenuously  repudiate  the  associating  of  the  name  of  Ham- 
mond with  the   Spring  cove  tragedy,  than  the   Stinson  family. 

'  Doc  Col.  Htet.  N.  T,,  vol,  Iv,  p.  831. 
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But  then  this  later  and  weaker  tradition  includes  details  similar  to 
the  older  and  true  one,  warranting  the  behef  that  by  some  ob- 
scurity of  narration  or  lapse  of  memory,  the  wrong  iiame,  Ham- 
mond, drawn  from  a  similar  tragedy  elsewhere,  might  have  been 
thrust  into  the  true  account  of  the  surprisal  and  sacking  of 
Captain  Lake's  fort  at  Spring  cove.  By  some  such  process  was 
the  story  of  Hammond  and  his  wretched  fate  at  a  late  period 
floated  down  to  this  locality  on  Arrowsic. 

L4TEE   FORTUNES    OP   THE  FAMILY.  . 

It  will  be  a  reasonable  extension  of  this  paper  to  add  some 
further  gleanings,  which  I  have  collected,  respecting  these  persona, 
who  experienced  such  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  connection  with 
their  home  at  Hammond's  head. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  1648,  when  James  Smith  bought 
his  land  of  Robinhood,  Richard  Hammond,  or  Hamons,  was  a 
witness  to  the  deed.  PIls  presence  may  suggest  acquaintance 
with  the  native  language,  so  that  his  services  were  required  in  trans- 
actions with  the  Indians.  Again,  in  1653,  at  Teconnet,  he  wit- 
nesses an  Indian  conveyance  to  Lake  and  Spencer.  In  September 
of  that  year,  one  Abell  Hammond  is  witness  to  a  similar  deed.  It 
is  conjectured  that  these  men  bore  some  relationship  to  families  of 
this  name  early  found  in  Wells  and  Kittery.  Indeed  the  step- 
daughter Mary  Smith  married  a  person  named  Hammond  and  had 
her  home  in  Wells,  On  a  specimen  writ  under  the  Duke's  gov- 
ernment, in  1665,  appears  the  signature  to  the  return,  "Richard 
Lemons,  constable."'  The  lack  of  such  a  peculiar  name  in  lists 
of  that  period  and  other  circumstances,  will  permit  a  guess  that 
this  name,  changed  by  copyist  or  type,  was  really  written  Richard 
Hammonds  and  that  as  a  fitting  person  he  held  that  office  and 
made  service  of  that  writ.  He  married  the  widow  of  James 
Smith  previously  to  1667.  At  that  date  this  enterpridng  woman 
appears  sending  to  John  Winslow,  evidently  of  the  PijTnouth 
colony,  fourteen  moose  hides,  weighing  230  lbs.,  "on  her  own 
account." 

It  seems  that  her  eldest  son,  James  Smith,  married  the  daughter 
of  Walter"  Phillips  of  Damariscotta  river  and  in  the  war  fled 
thence  to  Salem,  where  a  son  Samuel  is  on  record  as  born  to  his 
wife  Margaret,  November  15,  1676,   and  a  daughter  Elizabeth, 

'  SnlllTan,  Hiat.  of  Maine,  p.  Ml, 
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October  24,  1678.  It  appears  likewise  that  a  daughter,  probably 
the  eldest,  Elizabeth,  married  Lawrence  Dennia,  a  chief  dtizen 
and  magistrate  oi  Newtown,  One  or  more  sons  made  a  home 
after  the  war  in  Salem,  and  doubtless  to  this  place  returned  the 
released  captives.  These  connections  with  Salem  strengthen  the 
presumption  that  the  pioneer  settler  Smith  went  to  the  Kenne- 
bec from  that  place,  and  was  a  blacksmith.  A  sojourn  of  the 
widow  Hammond  in  Salem  will  make  it  quite  probable  that  her 
third  husband  John  Rowdon  belonged  there,  as  it  is  a  local  name. 
In  following  the  fortunes  of  this  woman,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  recent  investigations  have  disclosed  that  descendants  from 
one  of  her  sons  by  James  Smith,  are  residents  of  Oxford  county, 
Maine.' 

Nothing  indicates  how  soon  after  her  release  from  captivity, 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Smith-Hammond  to  Rowdon  occurred,  but 
they  returned  to  her  lands  at  Kennebec.  The  point  of  land  at 
other  times  known  as  Hammond's  head  is  once  referred  to  as 
John  Rowdon's  point,  and  makes  probable  the  residence  of  the  man 
and  family  at  this  place.  He  chiefly  appears  in  connection  with  the 
military  service.  In  the  winter  of  16S3-84  he  certifies  the  state- 
ments of  John  Homibroke,  an  Indian  interpreter  who  lived  a 
mile  south  of  him,  nearly  east  of  Winslow's  rock,  concerning  na- 
tive threats  of  war."  When  the  blockhouse  of  the  Pemaquidera 
was  built  at  MerrjTneeting  bay,  in  1684,  John  Rowdon  with  a  file 
of  ten  men  was  put  in  charge  of  it.'  In  1688  he  is  the  ofiicer  in 
command  of  the  militia  of  Kennebec  river,  and  the  roll  of  this 
company  shows  sixty-two  men,  all  or  nearly  all,  known  as  residents) 
doing  service  as  town  mihtia  men. 

But  one  more  page  in  the  history  of  this  family,  which  con- 
nects itself  with  the  second  war,  of  which  exceedingly  meager 
outUnes  and  few  details  have  as  yet  entered  our  histories,  can  now 
be  briefly  written. 

When  rumors  and  fear  of  restlessness  among  the  natives  pre- 
vailed in  the  season  of  1688,  a  most  impolitic  act  precipitated  the 
hostilities  which  it  was  designed  to  avert.  Justice  Elackman  of 
Saco  seized  some  twenty  chief  Indians  for  examination  and  deten- 
tion till  the  true  posture  of  affairs  should  be  ascertained.  The  In- 
dians regarded  this  as  a  game  in  which  they  also  could  take  a  handi 
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and  the  Kennebecks  at  once  proceeded  to  their  part  of  the  play.  A 
party  came  down  the  river, —  September  1,  probably, —  seized  and 
plimdered  "  the  Menymeeting  house," —  doubtless  the  above  block- 
house,—  and  took  a  number  of  persons  as  captives,  or  hostages. 
Thomas  Stevens  it  is  inferred,  the  settler  from  whom  Steven's 
river  derived  its  name,  had  at  this  time  removed  to  the  Kennebec. 
He  was  on  his  way  by  canoe  to  the  house  of  John  Bisbe,  who 
lived  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Reach,  or  Tuessio  Neck.  As  he 
reached  the  house,  five  Indians  rushed  out,  seized  him,  saying  he 
was  their  prisoner,  aa  also  was  Bisbe  within  his  house.  They 
told  him  they  did  this  because  Captain  Blackman  had  taken  twenty 
Indians  and  sent  them  to  Boston,  and  when  those  should  be  re- 
turned, these  prisoners  should  be  released.  They  had  already 
taken  Captain  Rowdon  and  John  Homibroke  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  had  them  in  custody  in  Rowdon's  house.  To 
capture  the  captain  oi  the  Kennebec  militia  w^  a  feat  worthy  of 
their  boasting.  The  new  captives  were  taken  up  to  Rowdon's, 
and  then  all  but  Mrs.  Rowdon  were  sent  to  Menymeeting.  She 
was  left  in  her  house,  and  commanded  to  stay  till  they  should 
send  down  a  letter,  which  she  must  convey  to  the  English  author- 
ities. Stevens  was  told  not  to  be  afraid  as  he  would  see  a  great 
many  Indians  by  and  by.  At  Merrymeeting  bay,  the  captives 
were  welcomed  with  joyous  demonstrations  and  the  firing  of 
guns.  In  the  night,  a  party  of  Androscoggins  came,  and  then 
there  were  more  salutes,  shouting,  and  exultation ;  "  See  how 
many  English  servants  we  have  got,"  the  Indians  cried.  Captain 
Rowdon  was  directed  to  write  the  letter,  but  the  messenger  sent 
down  with  it  returned,  reporting  that  Mrs.  Rowdon  had  run  away, 
which  led  them  to  inquire  if  that  was  English  fashion.  Casting  about 
for  a  messenger,  they  selected  Stevens,  now  seventy  years  old,  say- 
ing, "  This  old  fellow  shall  go,  for  he  can  neither  do  us  good  nor 
hurt."  He  judged  there  were  nearly  fifty  men  well-armed  with 
various  weapons.  Hopehood  and  Egeremet  were  among  them, 
and  the  latter  sent  word  to  the  EngUsh,  that  now  they  would 
have  time  to  gather  in  their  corn  and  cattle,  as  there  would  be  no 
more  stir  till  they  heard  from  Boston.  Hopehood  proposed  to 
have  a  party  call  on  Mr.  Dennis  and  have  him  send  a  demand  to 
the  governor  for  his  two  sons.  The  Indians  then  with  their  cap- 
tives retired  up  river.'  They  regarded  themselves  as  aggrieved 
iJOnta.  Aiehives,  Toi.Guii,  p.  I6fi. 
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by  that  arrest  of  their  men,  and  in  reprisal  had  secured  these  hos- 
tages ;  but  their  conduct  and  apparent  spirit  at  this  time  conunenda 
thera  for  self-restraint,  and  it  was  highly  honorable  and  consid- 
erate to  suggest  that  now  the  English  could  freely  secure  their 
property  before  the  Indians  felt  compelled  to  make  war. 

This  hapless  woman,  points  in  whose  eventful  history  have  been 
touched,  a  third  time  in  her  home  at  Kennebec  was  separated 
from  a  husband.  Death  had  early  seized  the  first;  the  tomahawk 
struck  down  the  second ;  and  now  the  third  is  forced  from  her  side 
into  the  wildemeas,  to  the  abodes  of  savages  ready  on  slight  pre- 
tests for  murder  and  cruel  war.  Later  at  a  conference,  to  the 
inqiury  for  Rowdon,  the  chief  replied  that  he  was  far  away  up 
Kennebec  river,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  never  returned.'  Hia 
fate  is  not  difficult  to  infer,  for  when  war  began  Ms  Hfe  would  be 
cast  in,  to  balance  the  loss  of  som.e  of  their  chief  men.  The  wife 
had  found  one  bitter  experience  in  captivity  at  Teconnet  enough. 
Overborne  by  fear  and  distrustful  of  Indian  faith,  she  fled  down 
river  to  the  forts,  toward  the  shelter  of  civilized  homes,  and 
Hammond's  head  was  again  deserted. 

It  is  presumed  that  in  a  little  while  all  of  these  captives,  except 
Rowdon,  were  restored.  Homibroke  certainly  returned.  The 
Indians  were  not  pacified,  but  probably  took  no  attitude  of  fur- 
ther hostility  on  the  Kennebec  till  spring.  And  then  by  reason 
of  the  watchfulness  of  the  inhabitants,  not  many  lives  were  sac- 
rificed. On  the  twelfth  of  May,  1689,  the  garrisons  left  by  Andros, 
abandoned  Pejepscot  and  Fort  Ann.  A  week  later  the  savages 
swept  down  on  the  west  of  the  Kennebec,  burning  houses  and 
killing  cattle.  The  people  had  sought  the  protection  of  the  for- 
tified posts  at  Newtown  and  Sagadahoc,  A  few  soldiers  helped 
to  hold  these  places,  and  earnest  pleas  were  sent  to  government, 
to  reinforce  thera  or  to  remove  them  all  to  placea  of  safety.  In 
June,  those  at  Newtown  represented  their  peril  and  distress,  and 
reported  that  they  had  some  two  hundred  cattle  and  nearly  as  many 
swine.  It  must  have  been  soon  after  tiiis,  or  not  later  than  July, 
that  the  houses,  all  but  one,  in  Newtown  were  destroyed  and  the 
fort  abandoned." 

,1  MaCber's  Magoalia,  TOl,  ii,  p.  EiOS-S 

■Vide  Coll.Me.Hiat.eoc,,  vol.  T.p,3M,butnot  in  agreement  in  date.  Certainly  in- 
liabitanls  and  BOldiers  caatinned  tbera  tili  aft«r  tbe  Kitb  aS  Jvme,  and  tbe  goTeniment 
TOted  goppiiea.  [Maw.  ArohiTea,  voL  crii.pp.  97,  100.]  Qvitv  probably  Newtownwaa 
held  as  long  as  Sagadaboc,  whicb  Beams  to  bare  been  abandoned  by,  tbe  Scat  of  Aagnat. 
Tbaratou'e  Femaqnld,  CoU.  He.  Hut.  Soo.,  lOi.  t,  p.  377.] 
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On  the  twentieth  of  July,  ten  of  the  inhahitants,  protected  by  sol- 
diers, going  from  the  fort  at  Sagadahoc '  to  their  possessions  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  for  cattle,  were  assailed  while  in  the 
boats,  and  six  were  killed,  three  soldiers,  with  John  Yereen,  Wil- 
hani  Baker,  and  Charles  Hunnewell.  Provisions  were  now  be- 
coming scarce,  as  in  the  straitness  of  a  siege,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
it  appears  that  the  people  and  the  soldiers  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  Indians  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  country  for  a  time. 

'  On  Slage  island. 
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ROBERT  HALLOWELL  GARDINER. 


Read  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  February  9,  1SS8. 

A  DPE  regai-d  to  the  fitness  of  things  requires  us  to  pat  on 
record  our  sense  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
our  late  associate  Mr,  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner. 

Mr.  Gardiner  was  endowed  with  those  personal  qualities  which 
inspire  the  affection  ot  friends,  and  compel  the  respect  of  all,  and 
he  belonged  to  a  family  long  and  closely  connected  with  the  inter- 
ests and  growth  of  this  community.  The  family  not  only  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  giving  their  name  to  the  city  of  Gardiner,  but 
the  higher  satisfaction  of  having  contributed  largely  and  unin- 
terruptedly to  its  prosperity  and  culture. 

Doctor  Sylvester  Gardiner,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  late 
Robert  Hallowell,  was  a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation 
from  Joseph  Gardiner,  who  emigrated  from  England  and  set- 
tled in  Rhode  Island.  Joseph  was  the  father  of  Benoni,  Benoni 
of  William,  and  William  of  Sylvester,  who,  after  studying  medi- 
cine in  Edinboro  and  Paris,  became  a  physician  of  eminence  in 
Boston,  where  he  accumulated  a  fortune  by  the  importation  of 
drugs.  ■  He  invested  Ms  money  freely  in  eastern  lands  on  the 
Kennebec  river,  and  became  the  leading  director,  as  well  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Kennebec  Land  Company,  from  which  he  subse- 
quently purchased  the  tract  on  the  west  side  which  bears  his 
name.  His  prinoiples,  tastes  and  prejudices  inclined  him  to  side 
with  the  English  government  in  the  Revolution,  in  consequence 
of  which  his  real  and  personal  property  was  confiscated.  His 
furniture  and  library  were  sold  and  scattered.  Happily  for  the 
family  a  flaw  in  the  legal  proceedings  against  the  estate  at 
Gardinerston  caused  a  delay  in  the  proceedings,  and  peaee  was  pro- 
claimed before  a  renewal  of  the  action.  After  the  war  Doctor 
Gardiner  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  for  some 
years  practiced  his  profession,  and  died  the  year  before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago. 
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Doctor  Gardiner  provided  in  Ms  wUI  that  a  pari  of  his  prop- 
erty should  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  be  equally  divided  among 
his  six  surviving  children,  John  excepted,  whom  he  partly  disin- 
herited as  a  rebel  in  politics,  and  a  radical  in  religion.  William, 
the  second  son,  inherited  the  bulk  of  the  Gardiner  estate  on  the 
Kennebec,  but  died  unmarried.  The  remaining  four  children 
were  daughters,  all  of  whom  married.  By  the  terms  of  Doctor 
Gardiner's  will  Gardinerston  felt  next  to  his  grandson,  Robert 
HaUoweU,  whose  father  had  married  the  doctor's  daughter  Han- 
nah. Robert  HaUowell  jr.,  adding  the  name  of  lus  maternal 
grandfather  to  his  own  became  Robert  Hallowell  Gardiner. 

Graduating  at  Ilarvard,  class  of  1801,  he  soon  took  up  his 
residence  at  Gardiner,  the  name  by  which  the  town,  which  up  to 
this  date  had  been  a  part  of  Fittston,  from  this  time  was  called,  a 
great  improvement  upon  Gardineraton,  For  more  than  threescore 
years  Mr.  Gardiner  was  the  leading  citizen  of  that  community,  to 
whose  welfare  he  devoted  himself  with  a  conscientious  zeal  and 
Steadfast  purpose  seldom  seen.  Beside  improving  his  own  es- 
tate and  building  the  beautiful  Elizabethan  house  upon  it,  he 
established  the  Gardiner  Lyceum  and  erected  the  Episcopal 
church,  whose  Gothic  style  was  at  that  time  novel  in  New  Eng- 
land, He  also  presented  the  town  with  the  plot  of  ground 
known  as  the  Common,  now  an  elegant  park  adorned  with  shrub- 
bery and  shade  trees. 

His  interest  in  the  town  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
1864,  and  in  Robert  Hallowell  jr.,  his  third  child  and  eldest  son, 
he  had  a  worthy  successor.  Of  nine  children  six  survived  him, 
as  in  the  case  of  Doctor  Sylvester  Gardiner, 

Robert  Hallowell,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,  was  bom 
in  Fittston,  November  3, 1809.  He  died  in  Gardiner,  September 
12,  1886,  having  lived  seventy-seven  years  —  a  long,  useful,  and 
honorable  life.  His  boyhood  was  healthy  and  happy.  He  grew 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement,  knowledge,  and  piety.  His 
mother  was  a  Boston  Tudor,  a  woman  of  unusual  mental  activity 
and  superior  culture.  His  early  education  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  private  tutors,  but  he  subsequently  entered  a  class  in 
the  Lyceam,  established  at  Gai'diner  by  his  father ;  a  school  simi- 
lar to  and  anticipating  the  schools  of  technology  of  the  present 
day,    and    afterward    studied    at   the   well-known    Round    Hili 
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school,  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  historian  Ban- 
croft was  a  teacher.  He  was  matriculated  at  Harvard  as  an  ad- 
vanced student  in  his  sophomore  year,  and  graduated  with  honor, 
class  of  1830.  Colonel  Long,  an  engineer  of  the  United  States 
ordnance  department,  induced  him  to  adopt  that  profession,  which 
he  practiced  for  several  years  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  His  early 
life  there  was  in  the  Cherokee  country,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  state  in  making  surveys  of  new  roads  to  connect  Georgia 
with  the  farther  West, 

In  1840  heretamed  to  Maine.  In  1842,  he  was  married,  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  Sarah  Fenwick,  daughter  of  Noble 
Wymberly  Jones  of  Savanah,  Georgia,  to  whom  he  had  become 
attached  during  his  residence  in  that  state.  They  hved  in  Gar- 
diner until  the  care  of  his  wife's  property  required  them  to  re- 
move to  Augusta,  Geor^a,  where  he  became  one  of  its  most 
active,  enterprising  and  useful  citizens. 

Following  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  was 
soon  recognized  as  public  spirited  and  responsive  to  every  reason- 
able call  upon  his  purse,  his  time,  and  his  talents.  His  experience 
as  a  civil  engineer  enabled  him  to  devise  plans  for  the  sanitary 
improvement  of  the  city,  also  for  the  protection  of  the  river  banks 
from  encroachment,  and  especially  to  promote  a  project  to  im- 
prove the  river  for  manufacturing  industry.  He  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  forming  a  company  which  gradually  grew  to  be 
prosperous  and  paying,  not  indeed  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  but  to  those 
who  succeed  him.  Mr.  Gardiner  labored  and  others  entered  into 
his  labors,  reaping  the  fruita  of  his  sagacity  and  enterprise.  But 
our  filend  did  not  limit  Ms  endeavors  to  the  material  interests  of 
his  adopted  city.  Like  his  father  before  him  he  built  and  en- 
dowed a  church  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  it  was  much  needed. 
When  the  Southern  states  seceded,  Mr.  Gardiner  found  him- 
self in  a  difficult  and  delicate  position.  His  wife  was  a  southern 
lady,  whose  family  was  identified  with  the  South.  Mr.  Gardiner 
himself  had  given  good  proof  of  his  regard  for  Augusta  and  Geor- 
gia, but  he  could  not  raise  his  hand  against  the  Union.  With 
his  wife  he  came  North,  on  the  iast  train  that  was  allowed  to 
pass  through  Tennessee,  and  soon  after  went  abroad,  passing  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  four  years  on  foreign  soil. 
On  the  return  of  peace  and  the  death  of  his  honored  father, 
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Mr.  Gardiner  succeeded  him  at  Oakiands,  and  from  that  time  de- 
voted himseif  to  the  care  of  this  estate  as  well  as  to  the  general 
interests  moral  and  material  of  the  community,  following  his  father 
not  with  unequal  steps.  Apparently,  years  of  happiness  lay  be- 
fore him;  but  a  shadow  soon  fell  upon  his  path,  and  darkened  his 
household.  His  beloved  wife  was  not  long  permitted  to  share 
with  him  the  quiet  and  rest  they  had  anticipated  at  Oakiands. 

They  had  never  had  children.  Mrs.  Gardiner  died  in  1869, 
leaving  her  husband  to  pass  his  widowed  life  atone  in  the  stately 
mansion.  Ever  afterward  there  was  a  teodernesa  in  hie  manner, 
whi  h  1    tf      tlynl     tlh  t  the  great  bereavement: 

In  a  n  t    n  t    hi   h  It        h  w    'er,  Mr.  Gardiner  kept  up 

t    th    1    t  h      mt        I         1  t  ity  and  state,  occupying 

him    If     th  f  il      d  plea      t  pursuits. 

Hwmht  tdm  t  Igji  and  kept  a  record  of 
the  weather  for  the  use  ot  the  United  States  government,  which 
for  many  years  he  regularly  transmitted  to  Washington. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  Pomoiogical  Society,  and  for 
several  years  its  president.  As  a  member  of  the  Maine  Histor- 
ical Society  he  took  an  active  part  in  its  proceedingSj  and  in 
many  ways  contributed  to  its  usefulness  and  efficiency.  As  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  he  gave  much  time  and  attention  to  its  af- 
fairs, and  both  personally  and  officially  was  held  in  the  highest 
respect  by  all  its  members. 

But  the  cause  to  which  Mr,  Gardiner  was  most  attached  was 
that  of  religion  and  the  church  of  hie  fathers.  To  this  he  freely 
gave  money  and  time,  thought,  talent,  influence — all  he  had  and  all 
he  was  —  for  it  was  the  cause  which  commanded  his  hearty  assent, 
his  warmest  affections,  and  was  closely  associated  with  all  that 
was  dearest  to  him  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Of  his  own  parish 
at  Gardiner,  he  was,  for  many  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  senior  warden. 

He  had  also  been  for  a  long  time  a  lay-deputy  to  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  —  at  first  from 
Georgia,  and  after  his  change  of  residence,  from  Maine — and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  still  a  deputy  to  the  convention  on  the 
eve  of  assembling.  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Diocesan  Mission- 
ary Society  to  the  end,  and  held  several  other  church  trusts. 

We   cannot   close  this    paper  without  recognizing   that  Mr. 
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Gardiner  was  singularly  happy  in  the  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
education,  temperament,  and  general  environment. 

His  form  was  erect,  his  bearing  graceful  and  friendly,  his  coun- 
tenance amiable  and  gentle,  his  manners  those  of  a  cnltivated 
scholar  and  gentleman.  He  was  never  haughty  or  assuming,  ar- 
rogated nothing  to  hinaself,  bnt  bore  himself  modestly,  even 
meekly.  His  opportunities  were  Indeed  snpenor  to  what  falls  to 
the  common  lot,  and  none  can  say  that  he  abused  them.  In  our 
democratic  state,  he  was  bom  to  an  affluence  which  might,  and  in 
many  cases  would,  have  proved  the  source  of  selfishness  and  pride 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  occasion  of  envy  and  hatred  on  the 
other.  But  Mr.  Gardiner  bore  his  faculties  so  meekly,  he  was  so 
considerate,  modest,  and  gracious,  that  none  but  born  Philistines 
could  have  cherished  ill-will,  envy,  or  malice  toward  one  who 
evidently  wished  well  to  all,  and  daily  did  something  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  his  brethren  of  the  church,  the  city,  and  the 
■whole  community. 

What  seems  especially  worthy  of  our  approval  and  emulation 
is  Mr.  Gardiner's  habit  of  identifying  himself  with  the  two  cities 
and  communities  in  which  most  of  his  active  life  was  passed. 
Augusta,  Georgia,  and  Gardiner,  Maine,  are  both  the  better  for  hia 
having  lived  in  them.  If  our  men  of  wealth  and  position  are 
truly  wise  in  their  generation,  they  will  not  fail  to  discover  that 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  permanent  interests  and  highest 
good  of  their  respective  cities,  is  the  safest  way  in  which  they 
can  walk,  and  the  surest  road  to  happiness  for  themselves  and 
for  the  children  who  shall  come  after  them 
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THE  PROFESSIONAL  TOUKS  OF 

JOHN  ADAMS 

IN  MAINE, 

Sead  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  May  28,  1885. 

BT   JOSEPH   WILLIAM90U. 

Upon  the  reduction  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  the  settlement  of  Maine, 
which  had  been  long  interrupted  by  Indian  hostilities,  was  per- 
manently resumed.  During  the  next  year,  the  establishment  of 
the  county  of  Lincoln,  embracing  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Androscoggin  and  Nova  Scotia,  had  an  important  influence 
in  developing  the  resources  of  that  section,  and  in  rescuing  ita 
vast  forests  from  almost  a  state  of  nature.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  district  then  numbered  scarcely  fifteen  thousand,  scattered 
along  the  coast  from  Kittery  to  Pemaquid;  the  extreme  points  of 
civilization  being  a  few  humble  fortresses  erected  on  the  princi- 
pal rivers,  aa  a  protection  from  French  and  savage  incursions. 
A  little  colony  which  clustered  around  one  of  these  border  de- 
fenses called  Frankfort,  situated  opposite  Swan's  island,  on  the 
easterly  bank  of  the  Kennebec,  was  selected  for  the  shire  town  of 
the  new  connty,  and  incorporated  under  the  name  of  Pownal- 
borough,  in  honor  of  Thomas  Pownall,  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
It  was  a  large  town  in  extent,  including  what  are  now  Wiscasset, 
Dresden,  Alna  and  Perkins,  but  then  contained  only  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  families. 

Close  upon  the  formation  of  the  county  followed  men  who 
were  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  its  affairs.  Here  came  William 
Cushing,  afterward  chief-justice  of  the  commonwealth,  and  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  together  with 
his  brother  Charles  —  the  one  having  been  appointed  judge  of  pro- 
bate, and  the  other  sheriff.  Jonathan  Bowman  of  Dorchester, 
had  already  arrived,  with  a  commission  as  register  of  deeds.  He 
arrd  Charles  Cushing  had  graduated  together  at  Harvard  college 
in  1755.  Another  classmate,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  sent  as  mis- 
sionary of  the  Episcopal  church,  by  the  "  Society  for  Propagating 
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the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  soon  joned  them.  With  others  at- 
tracted by  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  place,  "  they  formed  a 
community,"  aays  Mr.  Willis,  in  his  "  Law  and  Conrts  of  Maine," 
"  aa  enlightened  as  it  was  genial  and  courteous."  No  town  in 
the  district,  before  the  revolution,  was  so  distinguished  for  able 
and  talented  young  men  as  Pownalborough.  Indeed,  it  wonld 
be  rare  to  find  at  any  time,  in  so  small  a  population,  so  many  re- 
fined and  educated  people. 

An -agreement  made  by  the  Plymouth  company,  which  claimed 
a  title  to  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  Kennebec  river  for  fifty 
miles,  to  furnish  county  buildings,  was  performed  in  1761,  by  the 
erection  of  a  court-house,  three  stories  high,  and  still  a  conspicu- 
ous object  to  those  who  pass  by  land  or  water.  At  first,  no  term 
of  the  superior  court,  which  corresponded  to  the  present  su- 
preme court,  was  held,  but  all  matters  cognizable  by  that  tribunal 
were  heard  at  Falmouth.  Two  sessions  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  however  annually  took  place.  The  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  wide  distance  between  settlements  were  not  conducive  to 
much  Utigation.  For  several  years,  David  Sewall  of  York,  and 
Noah  Emery  of  Kittery,  remained  the  only  legal  contemporaries 
of  Judge  Gushing  in  the  whole  district.  Until  1774,  there  were 
but  two  regular  practitioners  in  Falmouth.  Legal  business,  how- 
ever, was  not  done  exclusively  by  resident  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. A  custom  had  obtained,  which  continued  until  Maine 
became  an  independent  state,  for  distinguished  lawyers  from 
Boston  to  "  travel  the  circuit,"  as  it  was  called,  accompanying  the 
judges  as  they  proceeded  from,  one  shire  town  to  the  other,  and 
conducting  many  of  the  more  important  trials. 

Among  those  who  thus  penetrated  the  eastern  wilderness,  was 
John  Adams,  the  second  president  of  the  United  States.  Grad- 
uating at  Harvard  in  the  same  class  with  Gushing,  Bailey,  Bow- 
man and  Sewall,  before  mentioned,  he  became  distinguished  in 
bis  profession  at  an  eariy  age.  In  1765,  by  recommendation  of 
Oxonbridge  Thacher,  a  leading  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  he 
first  visited  Pownalborough,  to  take  chaise  of  a  land  case.  Per- 
haps a  desire  to  see  his  classmates  there,  with  two  of  whom,  at 
least,  he  had  corresponded  since  their  college  days,  was  an  addi- 
tional inducement  for  the  journey.  At  that  period  intercourse 
was  maintained  almost  wholly  by  boats,  as  no  roads  existed.    It 
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was  not  until  the  present  century  that  rivers  and  other  water- 
courses ceased  to  coiistitut«  the  most  feasible  means  of  commn- 
nication  between  Maine  settlements.  Mr.  Adams,  however, 
traveled  on  horseback,  finding  bis  way  through  the  woods  from 
Brunswick  to  Fort  Richmond  by  the  aid  of  blazed  trees.  Hia 
biographer  relates  that  "  Pownalborough  was  then  at  almost  the 
remotest  verge  of  civilization,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  enabled  to  reach  it."  ^  After  encountering  the  ob- 
structions of  nearly  impassable  roads,  through  an  inhospitable 
region,  he  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  place,  and  gwned  his  ease, 
■B'hich  was  of  magnitude,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  client 
who  employed  him.  The  verdict  promoted  his  interest  and  rep- 
utation. It  indueed  the  Plymouth  company,  Doctor  Gardiner, 
and  other  land  proprietors,  to  retain  him  in  their  actions,  which 
were  numerous,  causing  his  annual  attendance  at  the  appeUate 
court  in  Falmouth,  during  the  next  nine  years. 

The  diary  of  Mr.  Adams  contains  little  about  his  Pownal- 
borough visits.  From  his  aversion  to  "  taverns,"  as  public  houses 
were  then  called,  he  probably  enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  SheriS 
Cushing  or  Mr.  Bowman,  both  of  whom  lived  in  the  open  style 
of  the  period.  He  remarks  that  taverns  through  the  whole  Prov- 
ince  were  too  numerous.  "You  will  find  dirt  enough,  and  very 
miserable  accomodations  of  lodging  for  yourself  and  horse.  Yet, 
if  you  sit  the  evening,  you  will  find  the  house  full  of  people 
drinking  drams,  flip,  toddy;  carousing,  swearing."  Probably 
the  Pownalborough  "  tavern "  was  not  excepted  from  this  gen- 
eral illustration.  At  one  time  the  basement  of  the  court  house 
was  used  for  pubhc  entertainment.  A  protest  against  such  use 
is  in  the  Massachusetts  archives,  signed  by  attorneys,  jurora,  and 
others,  who  request  a  removal  of  the  courts,  if  better  conven- 
iences for  travelers  were  not  provided.'  The  county  seat  re- 
mained as  originally  established  for  thirty-four  years.  In  1764, 
Wiscasset  became  the  shire  town,  and  Pownalborough  assumed 
its  present  name  of  Dresden.    President  Adams  appears  to  have 

'Increase  Bomnar,  fttterwsjd  goTcmor  of  MaSBachnseits.  visited  Fownalboroogh,  in 
1773.  AlettertohlsbrolliBr-fn-laiT,  Colonol  Cushing  (R.  E.  HIa'.and  Gen.  Eegistsr.  viil, 
109],  states  that  the  return,  joncney  to  Boston,  oocnpied  eight  daya. 

'  A  petition  from  Medanoook  and  Muaoongns  plantations  to  the  general  court,  in  1197, 
represenlB  thatstrangers  "hare  to  lodge  on  the  floor,  or  in  barns,  or  At  up  all  night  by 
the  are."    Bangor  Hist.  Mag,,  ii,  les. 
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retained  pleasant  recollectiona  of  the  place.    In  a  familiar  letter  to 
Judge  Fulton,  after  retiring  from  public  life,  he  writes : — 

I  am  sorry  that  the  name  of  Pownalhorough  haa  heen  changed  to  that 
of  Dresden;  that  of  a  virtuous  and  sensible  man  to  that  of  a  scene  of 
frivolity.  Pownall  was  a  Whig,  a  friend  of  hherty,  a  lover  of  his  country, 
and  he  considered  North  America  part  of  his  country  as  much  as  Eng- 
land, ScotLand,  or  Ireland. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  success  of  Mr.  Adams  in  his 
first  Lincoln  case  introduced  him  to  notice  in  the  other  Maine 
counties.  Between  17(i5  and  1775,  his  name  is  entered  on  the 
docket  of  the  superior  court  at  Falmouth  in  thirty-two  actions. 
Some  of  them  were  not  of  great  importance.  That  of  Thomas 
Chiids,  appellant,  against  Enoch  Freeman,  which  he  mentions  as 
arguing  in  1771,  involved  the  sum  of  only  ten  pounds,  although 
fonr  distinguished  lawyers  participated  in  it.  With  Judge 
Gushing  he  was  frequently  associated  as  counsel.  Opposed  to 
them  were  generally  Theophilus  Bradbury  and  David  Sewall,  and 
occasionally  David  Wyer  of  Falmonth,  James  Sullivan  of  Bid- 
deford,  Matbew  Livermore  of  Portsmouth,  Danie!  Farnham  of 
Newburyport  and  Jonathan  Sewall  of  Boston,  all  eminent  and 
learned  advocates.  The  last  term  he  attended  there,  was  in  July, 
1774,  after  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  Congress.  It  was 
then  that  his  memorable  farewell  interview  with  Jonathan  Sewall, 
last  named,  took  plaee.  "  Congenial  tastes  and  sentiments  had 
bred  a  warm  and  intimate  friendship  between  them,"  says  the 
biographer  of  Mr.  Adams,  "  rendered  interesting  not  only  by  its 
pleasing  and  long- con  tinned  intercourse  of  mutual  good  offices 
and  kindness,  but  painfully  so  by  its  subsequent  dissolution  oc- 
casioned by  the  different  sides  which  they  took  in  the  Revolution 
of  Independence."  They  walked  together  npon  Mnnjoy'a  hillj 
before  breakfast,  and  earnestly  discussed  the  great  questions 
which  were  agitating  the  country.  They  could  not  convince  each 
other,  Mr,  Adams  terminated  the  conversation  by  saying,  "I  see 
we  must  part ;  and  with  a  bleeding  heart  I  say  it,  1  fear  forever  ; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  this  adieu  is  the  sharpest  thorn 
on  which  I  ever  set  my  foot."  After  this,  they  did  not  meet 
again  until  1788,  in  London,  where  Mr,  Adams  was  ambassador 
of  the  free  American  states. 

Of  Mr.  Adams'  ten  annual  eastern  circuits,  his  diary  gives  an 
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account  of  only  fonr — those  made  in  the  snmmers  of  1770,  1771^ 
1772  and  1774.  The  journeys  were  usually  performed  in  a  sulky 
or  chair,  but  sometimes  on  horseback.  They  were  relieved  by 
calls  upon  friends  along  the  route,  and  by  evening  gatherings  of 
members  of  the  bar  in  the  shire  towns.  The  latter  was  always 
especially  congenial  to  Mr.  Adams.     His  diary  says ;  — 

Many  of  these  meetings  were  the  most  delightful  entertainments  I  ever 
enjoyed.  Tl>e  spirit  that  reigned  was  that  of  solid  sense,  generosity, 
honor,  and  integrity;  and  the  consequences  were  most  happy,  for  the 
courts  and  the  har,  instead  of  scenes  of  wrangling,  chicanery,  quibbling, 
and  ill  manners,  were  soon  converted  to  order,  decency,  truth  and  can- 
dor. Judge  Pratt  was  so  delighted  with  these  meetings  and  their  ef- 
fects, that  when  we  all  waited  upon  him  to  Dedham,  on  his  way  to  New 
York,  to  take  his  seat  as  chief-justice  of  that  stat*,  he  said  to  us,  "Breth- 
ren, above  al!  things,  forsake  notthe  assembling  of  yourselves  together." 

Such  interviews,  as  well  as  many  other  incidents  of  the  circuit, 
at  Kittery,  York,  and  Falmouth,  are  repeatedly  described  by 
him.  In  colonial  days,  royalty  reflected  a  pomp  and  eircniostance 
upon  the  courts,  which  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  simplic- 
ity of  modem  tribunals.  The  judges  wore  robes  of  scarlet,  with 
large  cambric  bands  and  immense  wigs,  while  the  barristers  had 
gowns,  and  also  bands  and  tie  wigs.  As  the  judges  approached  the 
ehire  town,  the  sheriff  met  them  with  an  escort  and  a  flourish  of 
trumpets;  their  arrival  was  announced  by  cannon,  and  the  daily 
summons  of  the  court,  before  beils  were  introduced,  was  by  beat- 
ing a  drum.  Mr.  Adams  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  court  in  York  county,  in  1774:  — 

When  I  got  to  the  tavern  on  tie  eastern  side  of  Piscataquis  river,  I 
found  the  sherifi  of  York  and  six  of  his  deputies,  all  with  gold-laccd  hats, 
rufBes,  swords,  and  very  gay  clothes,  and  all  likely  young  men,  who  liad 
come  out  to  that  place,  ten  miles,  to  escort  the  court  into  town. 

Mr.  Adams  found  his  frequent  absences  objectionable,  as  inter- 
rupting a  regular  course  of  thought  and  employment  of  time. 
"  What  plan  of  reading,  or  reflection,  or  business,"  he  complains, 
writing  in  1768,  "can  be  pursued  by  a  man  who  is  now  at-Pow- 
nalborongh,  then  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  nest  jt  Boston,  then  at 
Taunton,  presently  at  Barnstable,  then  at  Concord,  now  at  Salem, 
then  at  Cambridge,  and  afterward  at  Worcester?  .  .  .  It  is 
a  life  of  '  here  and  everywhere,'  to  use  the  the  expression  that  ia 
applied  concerning  Othello  to  _Desdemona'8  father.  Here,  and 
20 
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there,  and  everywhere, —  a  rambling,  roving,  vagrant,  vagabond 
life;  a  ■wandering  life."  How  little  did  he  then  imagine  that 
events  were  already  in  progress,  which  for  nearly  a  coming  gen- 
eration would  require  Liis  almost  constant  separation  from  the 
tranquil  enjoyments  of  home  ! 

The  records  of  the  courts,  and  his  own  diary,  constitute  the  only 
memorials  of  Mr.  Adams'  visits  to  Maine.  Many  places  described 
by  him  would  now  scarcely  be  recognized.  Most  of  the  old 
houses  where  he  was  hospitably  entertained,  have,  with  their  gen- 
erous owners,  passed  away.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century,  what 
was  once  Pownalborough  has  changed  less  than  any  other  locality 
which  he  mentions,  AH  vestiges  of  the  old  fort  have  disap- 
peared, and  a  few  atones  only  mark  the  spot  where  once  rose  the 
church  and  the  modest  mansion  of  the  village  preacher ;  but  the 
court  house,  retaining  its  exterior  form  and  appearance,  is  still 
preserved.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  taste  which  has  in- 
duced the  present  proprietor,  a  worthy  descendant  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  early  settlers,  to  resist  any  attempt  at  modern- 
ization, may  be  transmitted  to  his  posterity,  and  that  the  an- 
cient edifice  may  long  be  spared. 


List  op  cases  in  wiiich  the  name  of  Adams  appears  as  eoimsel  between 
tbe  years  1735  and  1775.  Copied  from  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  Judicature. 

At  Falmouth  for  the  Coimttes  of  Cumberland  and   Lincoln,   on   the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  June,  a.  d.,  1739.    [June  27.] 

Jo3,  HuTCHiNos,  apt.,  n,  John  Boynton,  aplee. 

Gushing  and  Adams,  Sewall  and  Bradbury. 

[Begun  in  1767  but  the  name  of  Adams  does  not  appear  until  1769.] 

Sti,v.  Gakdikbk,  apt.,  ».  WiL.  Tywg,  aplee. 

Gushing  and  Adams,  Sewall  and  Putnam. 

[Begun  in  1767.] 

Sylv.  Gakdisek,  ap.       v.       Jos.  CARLTos&al.,  aplees. 
Gushing  &  Adams,  Bradbury  &  SewaU. 

Sylv,  Gabdimbb,  apt.,  v.  Nath,  Lobino,  aplee. 

Putnam  &  Adams,  •  Sewall  &  Bradbu  ry. 

William  Philbrook,  apt.  d.  Elbazbb  Tvjto  &  al.,  aplees. 
Adams  &  Wyer,  Bradbury  &  Putnam. 

Jam.  BowDOitf,  Esq.,  apt.,  v.    Thom,  Springer  &  al.  aplees. 
Gushing  &  Adams,  Sewall  &,  Livermore. 
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Maky  Hope,  Aplee. 
Bradbury  &  Livermore, 
apts.  n.  Abiei,  Love.ioy, 

Sewall  &  Bradbury. 


At  Falmouth,  Tuesday  nest  after 

mo, 

2d  PAKisir  IS  Falmo.,  apts., 
Bradbury  &  Adams, 

Jas.  Bowdoi.v,  Esq.,  apt., 
Gushing  &  Adams, 

J'ASf.  Bailey,  apt,,  i 

CusliiDg  &  Adams, 

Jons  Ra.\dall,  apt,, 
Sewall  &  Adams, 

JoHS  JosES,  apt.,  V. 

Sewall  &  Bradbury, 

Eleazer  Tykg,  v. 

Bradbury  &  Sewall, 

Hen.   Hodge  adr.,  apt. 
CusWng  &  Adams, 

Kbnebece  Psopbs,  apts. 
Cualiing  &  Adams, 

JONA.  Davis,  v. 

Sullivan  &  Wjer, 

Geo.  Douty,  apt.,  v. 

Wyer  &  Gushing,* 

At  Famouth,  July  2d,  1771. 

Thom.  Child,  apt  v. 

Farnam  &  Sewall, 

John  Tysg,  apt.,  w, 

Bradbury  &  Sewall, 

AsDBBw  Tuck,  apt., 
Bradbury  &  Sewall, 

Sylvestkk  Gakdinee,  apt, 
Cusliing  &  Adams, 

Mbbcy  Philpot,  apt,  v. 

Sullivan  &  Sewall, 

WlSCASSET  Pboprs,  plfs,  V. 


fourth  Tuesday  of  June  [July  3], 

B.  JnO.  WI8WAI.L. 

J.  Sewall  &  Wyer. 
V.  Bewj.  Ehanch. 

J.  &  D.  Sewall. 
I-  Thom.  Bodkin. 

Bradbury  &  Wyer. 
V.  Same. 

Bradbury  &  Wyor. 
Job  a.  Cook,  aplee. 

CusMng  &  Adams. 
SVLVBST.  Gabdibee  &  al. 

Ouahing  &  Adams. 
V.  Jons  Patrick. 

Bradbury  &  Wyer. 
V.  AuiEL  Ldvejov, 

SuUivanJi  Wyer. 
Thom.  Thompson. 
Bradbury  &  Adams. 
Ephr.  Jones  &  al.,  aplees. 

Bradbury  &  Adams. 


Enoch  Freeman. 

Wyer  &  Adams. 
Sylvest,  Gardiner,  &  al 

Cuahing  &  Adams. 
0.  Sam.  Morrill. 

Wyer  &  Adams. 
V.  Abig.  Thompsoh. 

Bradbury  &  Sewall. 


Chai 


Cusi 


1,  Esq. 


At  Falmouth,  June  30,  1772. 

Isaac  Levi,  apt, 
Farnam  &  Wyer, 

WiL.  Elder  &  al.,  apt, 
Wyer  &  SuUivan, 


Sullivan  &  Adams. 
Thom.  Teott. 
Bradbury  &  Adams. 
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At  Falmouth,  July  5,  1774. 

Ehoch  Feeeman  &  al.  apts,     v.    Theop,  Bbadburt,  aplee, 

Wyer  &  Adams,  Sullivan  &  Bradbury. 

JoiT.  Ahdbews  &  al.,  apts,  v.         Richabd  Kino,  deft. 

Q.  SuUivans,  Bradbury  &  Adams. 

Rich.  Eisfi,  apt,                  v.  Johh  Stewabt  &  aJ, 

Bradbury  &  Adams,  Q,  Sullivans. 

A.ARoy  BuESAH,  apt,             v.  Jos.  Libbee  &  aplees. 

Bradbury  &  Adams,  Sulv.  &  Wyer. 

According  to  the  records  tUe  first  term  of  the  superior  court  of  judica- 
ture for  Lincoln  county  was  held  at  Pownalborough  on  the  "Second 
Tuesday  next  following  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  June  (July  11),  1789.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  court  was  held  at  Falmouth,  .for  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Lincoln. 

Hutchins  y.  Boynton  (the  first  case  where  the  name  of  Adams  appears 
as  ootuisel)  was  tried  at  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  held  at  Pow- 
nalborough, Lincoln  county,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  17C7,  and 
was  appeaJed  to  the  superior  court  of  judicature  in  the  same  year, 

Gardiner  v,   Tjng  was  tried  at    Powjialborough   in   the   same  court 
(inferior  court  of  common  pleas)  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September,  1768. 
Appeal  ed  as  above. 
Correct. 

Attest; 

JOHN  NOBLE, 
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REV.  EUGENE  VETROMILE. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  PHILOLOGIC  LABORS. 

BY   nUBBAED   WINSLOW   BET  ANT. 
Head  btifore   the  Maine   IlisUiriccd   Society,  December  H,  ISSS. 

The  Ret.  Eugene  Vetromile,  a  corresponding  member  of  this 
Society,  died  on  the  23d  of  August,  1881,  in  his  native  city  of  Gal- 
lipolis,  Italy.  In  his  death,  the  world  at  lai^e  has  lost  an  emi- 
nent philologist  and  a  devoted  missionary.  A  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  and  labors  may  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  society. 
Eugene  Vetromile  was  the  son  of  Pietro  Vetromile  and  An- 
thonia  Mai^otta,  and  was  bora  in  the  ancient  city  of  GallipoHa 
on  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  in  Southern  Italy,  February  22,  1819. 
Gallipolls  is  an  island  and  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
long  bridge  of  many  arches.  The  origin  of  this  city  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  built  centuries  before  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  Greek  survivors  of  the  Trojan  war  are  said  to  have 
settled  in  this  province,  and  to  this  day  the  Greek  language 
is  commonly  spoken  there.  Father  Vetromile  himself  had  a  sort 
of  Greek-Italian  accent  which  he  was  never  able  entirely  to  over- 
There  in  bis  native  province,  and  at  Naples,  the  Father  received 
his  early  education  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Reverend  Doctors 
De  Pace  and  Leopazzi,  and  was  received  into  the  society  of  Jes- 
uits in  1840,  and  for  several  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
professor,  prefect  or  teacher. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Reverend  Father  Ciampi  of  Boston  college, 
that  be  sailed  in  company  with  Father  Vetromile  from  the  port  of 
Leghorn  early  in  July,  1845,  on  board  an  American  merchant  ves- 
sel called  "The  Coosa."  They  entered  the  College  of  the  Jesuit 
Fathers,  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia.  Here  Father  Vet- 
romile remained  for  threeyears  to  complete  his  studies  in  theology, 
and  was  ordained  priest  in  1848,  His  first  labors  were  at  Port 
Tobacco,  Maryland,  and  in  the  college  at  Georgetown,  near 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
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Father  Vigilante  of  St.  Inigoes,  Maryland,  writes:  — 

I  first  knew  the  late  Father  Vetromile  in  1842,  and  for  sis  years  we 
dwelt  together  under  the  same  roof.  I  always  admired  his  frank  and 
noble  character.  He  would  disdain  to  use  any  qnibhles,  or  indulge  in 
any  peeTishness  when  contradicted,  and  was  always  of  an  even  temper. 

During  the  college  life  of  Father  Vetromile  he  received  hia 
first  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  Abnalds,  from  the  Rev. 
Virgil  H.  Barber,  S.  J.,  and  in  1854  went  to  Bangor  and  Oldtown 
as  a  Jesuit  miasionary  to  the  Penobscot  and  Passamaquoddy  In- 
dians. Here  in  connection  with  the  Kev.  Father  Bapst  he  lab- 
ored, and  when  the  Jesuits  departed  frona  this  state  as  a  body 
he  seceded  from  that  society  and  remained  in  this  state,  and  waa 
connected  with  the  diocese  of  Portland.  At  Oldtown  he  suc- 
ceeded as  patriarch  of  the  Indians,  Edmund  Louis  Demillier, 
priest-missionary  of  the  congregation  of  Picpus,  who,  after  twenty 
years  of  devotion  to  the  Indians,  yielded  up  his  life  on  the  18th 
of  July,  1843,  and  now  awaits  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  in  the 
little  cemetery  at  Pleasant  point,  in  the  town  of  Perry,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Maine. 

Father  DeniiUier  was  a  methodical  student  of  the  dialects  of 
tho  Indian  tribes  of  Maine,  and  a  careful  penman.  His  manu- 
scripts in  the  archives  of  the  church  are  marvels  of  neatness  and 
beauty.  They  were  extensively  used  by  Father  Vetromile  in  his 
several  compilations.  For  many  years  Father  Vetromile  labored 
among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Maine,  with  an  occasional  respite  of 
travel  and  joumeyings  abroad.  In  the  years  1858-59  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  astronomy  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  During 
this  time  he  also  served  at  the  different  missions  dependent  upon 
that  college.  Aftfer  leaving  Oldtown,  he  was  stationed  as  mis- 
sionary from  1859  to  1868  at  Bangor,  Ellsworth,  Biddeford,  East- 
port  and  Machias. 

He  left  Machias  in  May  of  1881,  intending  to  reside  in  Italy 
for  two  years,  and  then  return  to  this  country.  Before  leaving 
the  state  he  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  our  Society  to  de- 
liver an  address  here  on  the  Indian  tribes  of  Maine,  but  found, 
that,  as  he  must  spend  so  much  time  in  reviewing  his  dictionary, 
in  manuscript,  of  the  Abnaki  language  in  the  bureau  of  ethnol- 
ogy, in  Washington,  he  could  not  spare  the  time  to  remain  over 
and  make  the  promised  address. 
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His  literary  style  is  easy  and  colloquial,  and  liis  dcTOtioti 
to  the  church  of  Rome  is  everywhere  apparent  in  his  wiitings. 
In  contemplating  the  pulpit  from  ivhich  Calvin  preached  at  Ge- 
neva, he  says,  "  Calvin  established  the  doctrines  of  Puritanism, 
which  soon  spread  in  France,  Germany  and  England,  and  was 
unfortunately  imported  into  this  country  by  the  Mayflower. "  In 
another  place  he  says,  "  GailipoHs  received  the  Catholic  faith 
from  the  Apostle  St.  Peter,  who  was  in  this  neighborhood  throe 
times ;  the  city  and  entire  province  take  great  pride,  and  with 
good  reason,  in  the  fact,  that,  having  once  received  the  true 
faith  from  St.  Peter  they  have  kept  it  faithfully  to  this  day." 

Gallipolis  being  a  Greek  city  the  practice  of  religion  there  was 
formerly  according  to  the  Greek  ritual ;  but  that  is  now  abolished 
and  the  Latin  form  of  worship  prevails,  although  many  Greek 
customs  and  practices  remain,  ' 

In  his  travels  in  Europe,  Father  Vetromile  gives  the  origin  of 
the  word  Acadia  as  an  Indian  word  of  the  Micmac  tribes,  mean- 
ing our  dwelling,'  or  where  we  live.  "  That  was  not  the  name 
by  which  the  Indians  called  it,  but  it  was  called  so  by  the  French, 
who,  hearing  the  Indians  saying  Akadte,  —  we  live  there,  there 
are  our  dwellings  —  very  naturally  took  that  expression  for  the 
name  of  the  country. 

He  contributed  two  articles  for  our  collections  viz.  Article 
nine,  volume  vi,  on  "the  Abnaki  Indians,"  which  was  prefaced  by 
a  brief  memoir  of  the  writer  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Ballard,  and  Article 
nineteen,  volume  vii,  on  "  Acadia  and  its  Aborigines."  He  pub- 
lished a  ritual  for  worship  and  religious  instruction  in  the  various 
Abnaki  dialects,  called  "  The  Good  Book."  He  compiled  a 
Book  of  Hymns  and  Prayer  Songs,  published  in  1859,  This,  aS 
he  says  in  the  introduction,  is  not  only  to  give  some  practical  in- 
struction on  church  music,  to  aid  the  native  Americans  to  sing  the 
praise  of  the  Lord  according  to  the  different  rites  of  the  Catholic 
church,  but  also  to  preserve  several  unwritten  native  tunes,  kept 
by  them  only  in  tradition. 

The  "  Stations  of  the  Cross,"  and  a  volume  of  "Bible  Stories" 
were  also  prepared  bv  Father  Vetromile  for  the  use  of  the  In- 
dians. For  several  years  he  prepared  pictorial  calendars  for  the 
use  of  his  native  pupils.  They  were  termed  "  Sande  Awikhigan," 
We  have  them  for  these  years,  1861,  1862,  1871, 1873,  1874,  1875 
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1876,  It  appears  that  Father  Vetromile  believed  the  Micmac 
tribes  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Abnakis.  We  learn  that  they  are 
not  so  regarded  by  the  Penobscots,  neither  were  they  so  regarded 
as  such  by  Father  Rale,  who  gives  a  list  of  the  villages  of  the 
Abnaquis  in  his  writings.  His  history  of  tiie  Abnatia,  published 
in  N"ew  York  in  1866,  haa  already  become  a  scarce  book  and  is 
now  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  was  advertised  to  be  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians.  It  is  dedicated  to  Bishop  David  W.  Ba- 
con of  Portland,  and  is  an  interesting  little  work  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  pages. 

In  1867  Father  Vetromile  left  the  city  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  to 
travel  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land,  and  published  his  travels  in 
two  volumes,  in  1871.  ' 

In  1876  he  started  on  another  tour  aronnd  thq  world,  and  pub- 
lished, in  1880,  an  account  of  his  travels  under  the  title  of  "A 
Tour  in  Both  Hemispheres,"  or  "  Travels  Around  The  World," 
A  copy  of  this  work  he  sent  for  this  Society's  library,  together 
with  a  box  containing  his  own  manuscript  notes,  three  small 
quaito  volumes  and  loose  sheets,  letters  from  John  G.  Shea,  and 
other  scholars,  also  fifty  or  more  letters  that  he  had  received 
from  the  lamented  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Ballard,  a  fonner  secretary 
of  our  Society,  The  crowning  effort  of  Father  Vetromite's  lit- 
erary labors  is  hia  dictionary.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  had 
worked  upon  it,  during  the  inteiTsls  of  his  labors  as  a  priest  and 
mission  aiy. 

Mr.  James  C.  Pilling,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  bureau  of  ethnol- 
ogy, connected  with  the  Smithsonian  Institue,  has  kindly  sent  me 
from  hia  catalogue  an  extract  referring  to  this  dictionary,  which 
is  as  follows;  — 

Teti'omile  (Kev.  Eugene).  A  dictionary  of  the  Abnaki  language,  En- 
glislt-Abnaki  aad  Abuaki-Ei^llah.  Tbree  volumes,  folio,  Katerial  col- 
lected by  Fatlier  Vetromile  wlii]e  a  missionary  among  the  Abnakis,  dur- 
ing the  years  1855  to  1873.  Volume  \,  pp.  1  to  573  contains  prefatory 
remarks,  description  of  the  alpliabet  usea,  synopsis  of  the  Abnaki  lan- 
guage, includii^  brief  grammatics  remarks,  a  &ble  of  abreviatious  and 
the  Abnaki-Englisb  dictionary,  from  A  to  H  inclnaive. 

Tolume  ii,  pp.  a  to  -59-)  contains  farther  remarks  on  the  grammar  and 
a  continuation  of  the  Abn aid-English  dictiouar^,  I  to  Z  inclusive.  The 
dictionary  in  each  of  these  volumes  is  divided  into  four  columns.  Tho 
first  contains  words  from  the  Abnaki  dictionary  of  tbc  Rev.  Father 
nasles;  tbc  second,  words  in  the  Penobscot;  tlie  third,  Mareschit;  and 
the  fourth,  KTicmac. 

Volume  III,  pp.  I  to  791  contains  the  Abnalti  English  dictionary  A  to 
Z,  and  includes  words  iu  tlio  Penobscot,  Etcbimin,  Mareschit,  Micmac, 
ftlontagnie  and  Fassamaquoddy  dialects. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 
DRESDEN. 

Read  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  March  S7,  1SS9. 

BY    CHAELES    E.    ALLEN. 

I  PEOPOSE  to  speak  of  the  ancient  history  of  a  quiet  Maine 
town ;  but  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  section,  lilie  most  of  our 
municipalities,  has  no  real  antiquity.  The  Interest  which  centers 
about  Plymouth  rock  is  felt  rather  on  account  of  events  which  fol- 
lowed, and  in  which  the  little  company  of  farmers  and  artisans, 
who  sought  a  winter  home  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth  bay,  were 
actors,  together  with  their  deacendacts,  than  by  reason  of  the 
remoteness  of  the  period  in  which  the  acts  recorded  transpired. 

I  am  of  those  wlfo  find  themselves  fully  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  s,  sentiment  expressed  by  the  late  John  A.  Poor,  when 
he  remarked  in  substance  that  much  of  the  interest,  which  had 
been  made  to  cluster  about  the  history  of  Plymouth,  belonged  at 
least  in  equal  degree  to  the  history  of  our  own  state.  In  claim- 
ing this,  it  is  neither  our  wish  nor  within  our  power  to  detract  in 
the  least  from  the  little  band  of  wanderers,  who  signed  the  his- 
toric compact  in  the  cabin  of  the" Mayflower";  and  then  founded 
a  colony  in  the  wilderness  of  Massachusetts.  We  may  truthfully 
assert,  that  our  Maine  wilderness  became  at  a  later  period  the 
home  of  wanderers  whom  reii^ous  intolerance  and  persecution 
forced  from  sunny  France  with  far  greater  severity,  than  that 
which  drove  the  bumble  artisans  who  formed  the  congregation  of 
John  Robinson  from  England  via  Leyden,  to  America.  If  "  civ- 
ilized New  England  is  the  child  of  English  Puritanism,"  as  Palfrey 
has  said,  it  is  also  true  that  all  America,  from  Maine  to  the  Car- 
olinas,  felt  the  refining  influence  of  the  Protestant  movement  in 
France. 

The  result  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis 
XIV  was  to  give  to  America  many  Huguenot  (a  nickname)  ref- 
ugees, who  in  turn  bequeathed  to  us  many  honored  names,  such 
for   instance  as  Jay,  Bayard,  Guion,  Laurens,   Bedell,  Dupuy 
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and  others.  A  small  coJony  of  these  wanderers  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennebec  river;  and  I  now  ask  your  attention, 
while  we  briefly  examine  some  of  the  annals  of  the  section  in 
which  they  settled  —  annals  too  well  authenticated  to  leave  room 
for  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  absolute  truthfulness. 

The  territory,  which  coiiiprises  the  present  town  of  Dresden, 
orignally  formed  a  portion  of  the  Kennebec  tract  sold  by  the  In- 
dians to  Christopher  Lawson  in  1649,  and  which  was  conveyed 
by  Lawson  to  Lake  and  others  in  1650.  Tradition  says  that  it 
was  first  settled  about  1630  ;  and  as  some  of  our  coast  towns  were 
comparatively  prosperous  trading-posts  at  even  an  earlier  date,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  pioueers  occupied  temporary  habitations 
within  the  district,  which  then  included  the  present  towns  of  Dres- 
den, Wiscasset,  AIna,  and  Perkins,  as  e    ly  a   th    lat    mentioned. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  175     tl    t  ral  French 

Huguenot  wanderers,  induced  by  lib  1  tf  made  them  by 
representatives  of  the  Plymouth  propr  t  and  by  the  success 
which  had  attended  the  efforts  of  some  f  th  b  -m  n  brethren 
in  the  present  towu  of  Waldoborough,  settled  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Dresden.  Like  the  Puritans  at  Plymouth  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  years  earlier,  they  were  people  possessed  of 
that  peculiar  practical  intelligence,  which  is  characteristic  of  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  the  so-called-  middle  classes  of  society. 
The  cabin  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  beside  other  artisans,  sheltered  at 
least  one  tailor;  the  vessel  which  brought  our  Huguenot  wan- 
derers from  Boston  to  the  Kennebec,  brought  hither,  with  other 
artisans,  at  least  one  French  lace- weaver. 

Charles  Estinay  Houdelette,  a  weaver  of  lace,  fled  from  Prance 
to  Germany,  leaving  a  web  in  his  loom.  He  was  a  French  Prot- 
estant, or  Huguenot,  who,  with  others  like  him,  settled  on  the 
bank  of  Eastern  river  in  1752,  Eastern  river — the  Mundus- 
cottook  of  the  Indians  —  i§  a  winding,  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Kennebec,  which  divides  the  present  Dresden  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts.  On  the  banks  of  this  pictm-esque  stream,  a  mile  and 
a  half  east  from  the  present  village  of  Richmond,  and  near  what 
is  known  locally  as  the  Middle  Bridge,  the  little  party  of  wand- 
erers erected  habitations.  In  their  new  home  they  engaged 
chiefly  in  agriculture,  although  some  of  them  from  being  weavers 
of  lace  in  France,  easily  became  weavers  of  linen  fabrics  in  this 
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wilderness  couotry.  Samples  of  these  fabrics  are  still  held  by 
their  descendants  as  heirlooms,  and  they  rival  in  fineness  the 
product  of  famous  looms. 

I.  have  often  wondered  what  sentiment  prompted  these  wan- 
derers to  give  their  wilderness  plantation  the  German  name  of 
Frankfort,  Possibly  they  saw  in  the  winding  Eastern  river  a 
copy  of  the  Main ;  and  beJieved  that  their  descendants  might  see 
the  beautiful  meadows  within  its  narrow  valley,  walled  as  they 
are  by  hills  of  sufficient  height  to  command  views  of  the  distant 
White  Mountains,  the  home  of  a  population  as  prosperous  as  was 
that  of  the  German  city.  The  Kennebec  may  have  suggested  to 
them  the  Khine. 

In  1754  these  settlers  united  with  their  brethren  of  George- 
town, styling  themselves  a  collection  of  Protestants  from  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany,  in  asking  the  Venerable 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  that 
a  missionary  he  sent  them.  On  the  recommendation  of  Governor 
Shirley  and  others  Mr,  Macclenaghan  was  sent  them,  on  a  salary 
of  fifty  pounds,  or  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  He  re- 
mained in  Frankfort  a  little  more  than  two  years. 

November  24, 1759,  these  settlers  again  petitioned  for  a  min- 
ister. This  petition  bore,  with  others,  the  name  of  Charles  Es- 
tinay  Houdelette,  together  with  such  unmistakably  French 
names  as  Pechui,  Pochard,  Shoul,  Jacqueen,  and  the  German 
Mayer,  together  with  the  Scotch  McGown,  many  of  which  names, 
more  or  less  Anglicised,  are  borne  by  residents  of  Dresden  today. 

Popular  historians  say  that  Dresden  was  settled  by  Germans ; 
but  while  the  German  element  was  represented,  especially  at  a 
later  period.  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey  was  evidently  correct  when  be 
declared  that  Dresden  was  really  settled  by  the  French.  Fami- 
lies are  able  to  trace  their  ancestry  as  clearly  as  did  the  lady  who 
showed  me  the  evidencethat  Charles  EstinayHoudlette  was  twice 
married  in  France;  that  his 'first  wife's  surname  was  Guliver; 
that  she  was  niece  to  a  duke ;  that  their  four  children  were 
named  respectively  Lucy,  Martha,  Mary  and  Louis.  The  second 
wife  was  Susannah  McCray,  who  had  for  children  Jane,  Mary, 
DoUy  and  Catherine. 

The  petition  of  1759  was  answered  bv  sending  them  Rev. 
Jacob  Bailey,  above  referred  to,  in  1760,    Mr.  Bailey  was  a  na- 
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tive  of  Rowley,  Massachusetts ;  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  in 
1765;  was  a  classmate  of  John  Adams,  of  Charles  Gushing  and 
Jonathan  Bowman.  He  went  to  England  to  take  holy  orders, 
and  came  to  Frankfort  immediately  on  his  return.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  until  the  troublous  times  incident  to  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  drove  him,  a  loyalist,  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  1779, 
where  be  died  in  1808,  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  supe- 
rior intelligence,  with  ideas  and  morals  in  advance  of  most  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  snrroonded.  A  sketch  of  his  life,  the  compara- 
tively well-known  volume,  entitled  "  The  Frontier  Missionary," 
published  in  Boston,  in  1853,'  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  times  and  of  the  section  in  which  he  labored. 

Fort  Shirley,  sometimes  called  Fort  Frankfort,  was  erected  m 
1754.  Its  site  was  a  few  rods  distant  from  the  structure  well- 
known  as  the  old  court  house  of  Pownalborough.  At  least  one  lady 
still  hving  in  Dresden,  and  now  ninety-one  years  of  age,  remem- 
bers playing  about  its  partly  ruined  timbers  when  a  child.  This 
structure  sheltered  the  first  congregation  gathered  in  Frankfort 
to  participate  in  religious  services  under  the  ritual  of  the  Church 
of  England,  although  no  doubt  that  the  Jesuits  Andron,  Bigot, 
and  possibly  Ralle  and  others,  had  long  ere  this  celebrated  mass 
within  the  hraits  of  this  town,  with  a  congregation  of  Indians  as 
worshipers. 

In  1760,  the  county  of  Lincoln  was  formed ;  and  Frankfort 
plantation,  having  become  the  new  town  of  Pownalborough,  was 
made  its  shire  town.  The  last  Ihciil  act  of  Governor  Thomas 
Pownal  was  to  sign  the  att  cieating  the  new  town,  named  in 
honor  of  himself.  Charlei  '^uraner  in  '  Prophetic  Voices,"  calls 
Governor  Pownal  the  purest  ■vnl  best  of  the  old  colonial  govern- 
ors, and  perhaps  the  least  known.  He  signed  the  charter  of  the 
new  town  February  13,  1760.  In  1761  the  Plymouth  company, 
or  rather  the  proprietors  of  the  Plymotith  patent,  erected  the 
building  for  the  courts.  This,  known  as  "  the  old  court  house," 
now  occupied  as  a  dwelling,  is  a  conspicuous  object  on  the  east- 
em  bank  of  Kennebec  river,  some  two  miles  above  the  village  of 
Richmond.  The  structure  sheltered  Mr,  Bailey's  congregation 
nearly  ten  years,  or  until  1770,  when  the  edifice  known  as  St. 
John's  church,  Pownalborough,  situated  on  an  eminence  a  little 
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taek  from  the  Kennebec,  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  occupied  for 
the  first  time  November  4.  This  structure  long  ago  disap- 
peared, together  with  the  parsonage-house  adjacent,  although  the 
site,  with  the  graves  in  the  churchyard,  is  distinctly  traceable ; 
but  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  modern  edifice  at  Dresden  Mills 
village,  where  Episcopal  services  are  still  sometimes  conducted. 

In  1765,  a  young  attorney,  thirty  years  of  age,  named  John 
Adams,  afterward  second  president  of  the  United  States,  at- 
tended court  in  the  old  court  house,  as  counsel  for  the  Plymouth 
company.  He  experienced  great  difficulty  on  his  journey,  in- 
clnding  falling  sick  by  the  way,  but  finally  reached  here,  gained 
his  case,  and  became  counsel  for  the  company  in  aU  their  oases  on 
the  Kennebec.  He  felt  great  interest  in  the  place,  then  "  at  the 
remotest  verge  of  civilization"  as  he  expressed  it.  In  1817,  in  a 
letter  to  William  Tudor,  he  expressed  great  regret  that  its  name 
had  been  changed  from  Pownalborough  to  Dresden. 

June  25,  1794,  that  part  of  the  town,  known  as  the  west  pre- 
cinct of  Pownalborough,  was  incorporated  as  Dresden,  the  name 
being  proposed  by  Doctor  Ernst  Frederick  Philip  Theobald. 
Doctor  Theobald  was  bom  in  a  small  town  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse-Oassel,  Germany,  December  2,  1750,  and  graduated  at 
the  then  celebrated  nniversity  of  Gottingen,  in  1774.  He  was 
chaplain  and  surgeon  in  that  division  of  General  John  Burgoyne's 
army,  which  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Baron  de 
Riedesel.  Burgoyne's  triumphal  march  from  Quebec  via  lakes 
Champlain  and  George,  ended  in  surrender  to  the  American  Gen- 
erals Gates  and  Arnold  at  Saratoga,  October  17,  1777.  Baron 
Riedesel  is  mentioned  by  Massachusetts  historians  as  among  the 
prisoners  of  war  paroled  at  Winter  Hill,  in  the  present  city  of 
Somerville.  The  house  on  Brattle  street,  in  Cambridge,  where 
the  Baroness  scratched  her  name  with  the  diamond  of  her  ring 
on  a  pane  of  glass,  was  standing  a  short  time  ago,  and  I  presume 
is  to  this  day.  The  young  German  physician.  Doctor  Theobald, 
was  paroled  with  the  baron,  and  hearing  of  the  German  colo- 
nies at  Waldoborough  and  at  Pownalborough,  he  came  to  Maine, 
where  tradition  says  he  at  first  ministered  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  his  countrymen,  in  their  native  tongue  in  the  old  Lutheran 
church  stO!  standing  in  Waldoborough.  Certain  it  is  that  he  af- 
terward settled  in  Pownalborough,  where  he  was  married  to  Sally 
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Rittal  by  Jonathan  Bowman,  Esq.,  in  1781,  and  where  he  prac- 
ticed medicine,  was  a  yearly  toll-payer  over  the  lower  bridge  in 
Dresden,  and  where  he  died  in  1808.  His  descendants  still  live 
in  Dresden  and  vicinity. 

The  French  ao-my  sent  to  America  in  1780,  to  aid  the  colonists, 
and  wMch  was  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Kochambeau, 
contributed  Major  John  Polereczky  to  the  number  of  early  set- 
tlers in  Dresden.  He  was  town  clerk  for  fifteen  years,  and  lived 
on  the  east  bank  of  Eastern  river,  which  stream  was  for  a  while 
called  the  Sydney,  1  know  not  why. 

William  Willis,  in  "  History  of  the  Law,  Courts,  and  Lawyers 
of  Maine,"  says,  "  No  place  in  Maine,  previous  to  the  Revolution 
was  so  distinguished  for  its  able  and  talented  young  men  as  Pow- 
nalborough."  He  mentions  Bailey,  Cashing,  Langdon,  Bowman, 
Bridge,  and  others.  I  have  already  mentioned  Rev.  Jaeob  Bailey. 
William  Gushing  was  bom  in  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  in  173.3, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1751,  removed  to  Pownalborough,  and 
became  the  first  judge  of  probate  for  Lincoln  county.  He  was 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  o£  Massachusetts,  in  1772,  and  in 
1789  was  appointed  by  President  Washington  judge  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court.  Jonathan  Bowman  was  the  second 
jndge  of  probate  for  Lincoln,  and  also  clerk  of  the  courts.  Ed- 
mund Bridge,  fifth  in  line  of  descent  from  the  Puritan  John 
Bridge,  who  about  1635  was  deacon  of  the  first  church  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  settled  in  Pownalborongh  in  1760.  In 
1782,  Governor  Hancock  appointed  him  sheriff  of  Lincoln  county, 
which  oifice  he  held  over  thirty  years.  His  oldest  son  James, 
torn  in  Pownalborough  in  1765,  read  law  with  Theophilus  Par- 
sons, in  company  with  John  Quinoy  Adams.  Edmund's  fourth 
son,  Samuel,  was  the  father  of  Samuel  James  Bridge,  bora  in 
Dresden  in  1809  (June  I).  Samuel  James  Bridge  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Boston,  and  United  States  appraiser  there.  Afterward 
he  held  the  ofiiee  of  appraiser-general  for  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
is  today  a  resident  of  Dresden,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the 
interests  of  the  old  town.  He  is  known,  as  the  donor,  among 
other  generous  gifts,  of  the  statue  ot  John  Harvard  to  the 
grounds  of  Harvard  college,  a  few  years  since,  and  he  is  at  pres- 
ent interested  in    educational    projects  in  his  native   town  of 
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The  question  is  not  an  important  one,  and  yet  there  is  some 
Mstoric  interest  attached  to  it,  did  Arnold  visit  Fownalborough  ? 
Willis  says  he  did,  and  such  is  the  tradition  in  the  Bridge  and 
other  Dresden  families.  And  yet  some  have  thought  the  state- 
ment of  sufficient  importanofe  to  question  its  accnracy.  In  the 
first  volume  of  Collections  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  is  a 
special  account  of  Arnold's  expedition  up  the  Kennebec,  which 
says  that  on  the  20th  of  September,  1775,  the  expedition  came  to 
anchor  opposite  to  Pownalborough,  and  above  Swan  island. 
Eev.  Mr.  Bailey,  who,  with  his  httle  congregation,  varying  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy-five  persons,  was  much  disturbed  by  its 
presence  in  the  river,  alludes  to  it,  although  a  special  account 
written  by  hira  was  never  pubhshed.  Certainly  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Mr.  Willis  account  is  absolutely  correct,  as  at  that 
time  Pownalborough  was  the  most  important  place  on  the  Ken- 
nebec. Edmund  Bridge  contributed  to  the  funds  ot  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was  for  that  period  a  most  difficult  aswtU  as  a 
brilhant  undertaking 

It  is  certain  that  Prince  Talleyrand  visited  Maine  in  1794.  No 
doubt  that  he  tarried  for  a  night  in  the  Bridge  house,  which  is 
still  standing  in  Dresden.  North,  in  his  "History  of  Augusta," 
Bays  that  a  young  Frenchman,  supposed  to  be  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, afterward  King  Louis  Philippe,  accompanied  him.  There 
is  some  doubt,  however,  about  the  Duke  of  Orleans  leaving 
France  until  the  year  1796,  although  it  is  certain  that  he  did 
visit  America,  and  probably,  as  Mr.  Bridge  claims,  he  also  tar- 
ried at  the  Bridge  mansion,  which  at  that  time  served  as  a  sort  of 
relay  house  between  the  then  important  port  of  Wiscasset  and 
the  interior  settlements  along  the  Kennebec. 

Dresden  contributed  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  met 
in  Portland,  in  1819,  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  new 
state  of  Maine.  This  delegate  was  Captain  Isaac  Lilly,  who  oc- 
cupied a  farm  next  north  of  my  own,  or  near  the  locality  known 
as  Cedar  Grove.  My  own  farm  was  formerly  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  a  Revolutionary  soldier —  Solomon  Blanchard. 

I  have  indicated  a  few  of  the  milestones  set  along  the  path- 
way of  the  local  historian,  who  may  at  aome  future  time  interest 
himself  in  the  romantic  annals  of  a  section,  into  which  the  stud- 
ent has  thus  far  failed  to  do  more  than  give  a  superficial  glance_ 
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For  although  I  have  confined  my  remarks  to  Dresden,  equal  inter- 
est attaches  to  a  large  section,  of  which  this  town  is  but  a  email, 
although  a  very  im.portant  part.  My  sketch  could  not  be  ex- 
haustive, even  had  T  time  to  make  it  so.  Many  of  the  facts  are 
known  to  some  of  you  akeady.  I  believe  that  others,  which  I 
have  presented,  are  entirely  new  to  you.  I  trust  that  all  have 
proved  to  be  interesting  to  you,  aa  they  certainly  are  to  me. 
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HISTORICAL  MEMORANDA. 

TllACES  OF  Talleybasd  IK  Maise, 
In  the  April  iiiimber  of  this  publication  ave  oomments  upon  a  tradition 
mentioned  in  the  editoiinl  columns  of  the  "  Ma^hias  Union,"  of  the  visit 
to  Maine,  as  eaily  aa  179i,  of  tlie  famous  diplomatist,  Talleyrand.  Edward 
H .  Daveis  Esq,  of  this  city,  son  of  the  distinguished,  and  honored  early 
member  of  the  Miune  Historical  Society,  Charles  S.  Daveis,  has  presented 
to  that  Society  two  letters,  which  we  publish,  in  which  further  traces 
appear  of  the  visit  to  Maine  of  tlie  famous  Frenchman.  The  first  is  from 
Judge  Nathan  Weston,  grandfather  of  the  present  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  is  as  follows  ;  — 

Au&usTA,  January  !8,  1854. 
Dear  Sir :  — 

In  1794,  if  I  am  right  in  my  reckoning  as  to  time,  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old,  Talleyrand  with  another  French  gentleman,  spent  a  few  days 
in  what  is  now  Augusta,  then  a  part  of  Hallowell.  He  was  known  to 
have  been  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  a  distinguished  actor  in  the  French 
revolution,  although  the  more  salient  parts  of  liis  character  had  not  then 
been  fully  developed.  My  curiosity  was  strongly  excited,  and  I  had 
majiy  opportunities  of  seeing  liim,  and  noticing  his  appearance,  bearing 
and  deportment,  wMch  are  strongly  impressed  on  my  memory. 

He  was  thin,  his  complexion  dark  and  sallow,  his  countenance  highly 
intellectual,  indicating  deep  thought,  with  an  air  grave  and  abstracted. 
He  was  lame  and  walked  in  the  streets  with  one  arm  locked  in  that  of 
his  French  companion,  aided  by  a  cane,  in  his  other  hand. 

It  was  then  understood  that  he  did  not  speak  English.  His  companion, 
did.  While  they  were  together  he  inquired  of  me  where  tliey  could  get 
some  apparatus  for  angling  in  the  river.  He  had  all  the  amenity  which 
belongs  to  his  nation;  but  Talleyrand  uniformly  preserved,  when  I  saw 
him,  an  imperturbable  gravity. 

His  habit  of  reserve  could  be  more  easily  maintained,  while  It 
was  understood  that  he  did  not  speak  English,  and  he  might  hope  that 
from  this  behef  others  might  speak  more  freely  in  his  presence.  He  had 
been  a  year  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  in  England,  and  I  am  well  advised 
that  he  could  speak  our  language,  when  he  chose  to  do  so. 

When  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  G-en. 
Knox,  then  secretary  of  war.  His  oldest  daughter,  afterward  Mrs. 
Thacher,  stated  to  me  tliat  she  had  often  conversed  with  Talleyrand  in 
English.  On  one  occasion  she  spoke  favorably  to  him  of  a  youag  gen- 
tleman, who  had  just  withdrawn.  He  did  not  appear  to  sympathize 
with  her  in  opinions,  but  said  in  reply  :  "  He  is  very  tall." 
21 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Vaughan  did  not  come  to  HaJlowell  until  two  or  three 
years  after  Talleyrand  was  here. 

By  the  same  mail,  you  will  receive  a  paper,*  containing  some  remi- 
niscences written  by  me,  in  which  Talleyrand  is  mentioned. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Nathan  Westok. 
HoK.  Chakles  S.  Daveis. 

Judge  Weston's  personal  description,  answers  to  what  is  known  of 
Talleyrand.  An  aceident  of  his  childhood  made  him  lame  for  life,  and  it 
was  this  which  determined  him  to  a  clerical  career,  for  which  his  char- 
acter and  anibitions  ill  fitted  him,  instead  of  the  military  career  open  to 
him  by  his  patrician  birth. 

In  1809  when  Napoleon's  splendid  fortune  begun  to  show  signs  of  ap- 
proaohii^  eclipse,  the  wily  minister,  with  his  sagacity  to  read  the  signs 
of  the  times  and  his  instinct  to  be  on  the  winning  side,  had  given  such 
indications  of  defection,  that  bis  imperious  master  reproached  him  with 
having  received  all  his  fortunes  at  his  hands,  with  the  chief  guilt  of  the 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Eughien,  with  having  enriched  himself  by  specu- 
lating in  stocks,  and  receiving  bribes  from  foreign  powers.  The  crafty 
prince  received  this  torrent  of  angry  reproof  in  impressive  silence,  and 
only  remarked  "when  he  was  ont  of  the  room  and  limpii^  away," 
"  What  a  pity  that  such  a  great  man  has  been  so  batlly  brought  up." 

But  the  courteous  "French  companion,"  upon  whoso  arm  the  lame 
man  leaned,  was  he  Louis  Philippe,  the  citizen  king?  The  Macliias  tra- 
dition, as  has  been  seen,  declares  that  these  two  famous  men  were  fellow 
travelers  in  Maine.  Hon.  Charles  E.  Allen  in  his  paper  in  this  number, 
"  Leaves  from  the  Early  History  of  Dresden,"  says  they  were  believed 
ix)  have  been  together  in  Hallowell. 

Judge  Weston  would  have  been  likely  to  haye  mentioned  the  French 
king,  if  there  was  any  prevalent  belief  in  the  place  of  his  early  residence, 
that  he  was  the  companion  of  the  great  diplomatist.  But  lie  describes  a 
person  whose  courtly  minners  might  well  have  been  acquired  in  the 
society  of  the  high  nobility  of  France. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historic  certainty  that  Louis  Philippe  sjient  some 
time  in  the  United  States,  and  there  is  a  tradition  afioat  that  he  kept 
school  here.  The  distressed  prince  miglit  have  accepted  pecuniary  or 
otiier  aid  from  some  American  citizen,  for  which  he  insisted  on  giving 
same  equivalent  in  Frennhlessons  to  the  daughters  of  his  benefactor,  He 
would  hardly  have  been  eligible  as  a  schoolmaster  for  any  such  schools 
as  w  ere  in  vogue  here  in  1794. 

Louis  PMlippe,  although  his  father  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  gone    , 
recklessly  into  the  revolution,  had  assumed  the  title  of  EgaliU  and  as  a 
member  of  the  convention  had  voted  for  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the 
king,  could  never  atone  for  his  kingly  blood.     When  the  Terrorists  be- 
came suspicious  of  everybody,  even  their  own  associates,  tliey  sent  old 

•I  liave  not  beeu  able  to  flnd  tbe  paper  teleired  to. 
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Egaliti  to  tlie  guillotine,  and  proscribed  his  son.  Dumouriez,  the  repub- 
lican general,  whose  victories  over  the  allies  oame  near  maJcing  him  the 
Kapoleon  of  the  revolution,  meeting  one  defeat,  had  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  the  jealous  cabal  that  dominated  France,  and  was  also  pro- 
scribed. He  went  into  exile,  taking  with  him  Louis  Philippe,  then  only 
twenty  years  old,  as  a  companion.     This  was  after  1793. 

It  is  known  that  Dumouriez  went  first  to  Brussels,  then  to  England. 
If  the  young  prince  was  with  him  and  came  to  America,  he  would  have 
been  quite  likely  to  have  been  in  England,  at  the  end  of  January,  1794, 
when  Talleyrand  was  sent  out  of  the  country  by  orders  in  council  and 
sailed  for  America  witli  letters  to  tlie  English  minister  at  Washington, 
and  to  have  there,  left  Dumouriez  and  joined  Talleyrand  on  his  voyage 
to  the  United  States. 

The  probability  seems  then  quite  strong  that  the  companion  of  Talley- 
rand in  his  route  through  Maine  in  1794  was  the  French  sovereign. 

The  other  letter  referred  to  is  from  John  H.  Sheppard,  a'  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  in  1854,  but  apparently  bom  in  Maine, 
perhaps  at  Wiscasset.  It  is  also  addressed  to  Mr.  Daveis,  senior  and  is 
as  follows  ; — 

Ho.  OF  Kep. 

Boston,  Jan'y  30,  I85i. 
Charles  S.  Daveis,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  been  much  ei^aged  in  the  legislature,  or  would 
have  replied  to  your  favor  of  the  twentieth  inst.  before. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  opinion  of  my  notice  in  the  "Boston 
Journal"  of  Mr.  Bartlett's  graphic  biography  of  Jacob  Bailey.  Subjects 
touching  the  early  history  of  Maine  havelongbeen  interesting  to  me,  and 
I  have  long  thought  that  the  flourishing  state  of  Maine — where  so  much 
of  my  life  was  passed  —  contains  a  mine  of  rich  matter  for  the  lover  of 
the  past. 

As  to  Talleyrand  I  wish  I  could  give  you  some  information.  When  a 
boy  I  had  often  heard  of  his  visiting  Hallowell,  where  my  father  for- 
merly resided  and  being  at  Judge  Robbins  —  Chandler  Robbins,  Esq., 
afterward  judge  of  the  C.  C.  Pleas, — and  that  he  came  by  the  way  of 
Wiscasset,  where  he  arrived,  I  think,  in  one  of  General  Wood's  ships. 
Of  the  last  fact  I  wiH  ascertain  for  you  more  particularly  the  first  oppor- 
tuliity. 

But  you  labor  under  a  mistake  about  Talleyrand's  coming  to  this 
country  in  a  vessel  commanded  by  my  father  —  Judge  Western  (Weston) 
was  altogether  in  error.  My  father  I  suspect  was  not  in  Maine  at  that 
time,  nor  Dr.  Vaughan,  with  whom  he  was  vefy  intimate.  The  fact  is 
my  father  was  educated  in  London  as  a  merchant,  and  aiter  visiting 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  finally  settled  in  Hallowell,  and 
there  for  years  was  in  trade  and  connected  with  Charles  Vaughan,  Esq. 
brother  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  Being  unfortunate  in  business,  about  the  first 
of  this  century,  he  gave  up  his  store  and  took  chat^e  as  supercargo,  of  a 
ship  to  the  East  Indies,  and  afterward  in  subsequent  voy^es  with  an 
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eiperienced  mate  took  the  command  himself  of  a  ship.     From  this  per- 
haps originated  Judge  Weston's  mistake. 

When  I  visit  Wisoasset  I  will  try  and  get  more  particular  information 
on  this  subject. 
I  am  pleased  to  hear  your  health  is  so  much  re-established. 
With  respect,  yours  truly, 

John  H.  Sheppard. 

Mr.  Sheppard' Blotter  effectually  contradicts  a  part  of  the  Hallowell 
nimor,  that  Talleyrand  arrived  in  Wiscasset  in  a  ship  of  General  Wood,  of 
which  Captain  Sheppard  was  master.  It  leaves  standing  the  reputation, 
apparently  reported  by  Judge  Weston,  that  Wiseasset  was  (lie  port 
of  the  United  States  of  the  disembarkation  of  the  French  exiles. 

But  that  too  is  probably  erroneous.  The  Machias  people  have  as  dis- 
tinct a  tradition  of  Talleyrand  in  their  town  as  the  Hallowell  people 
h  f  h'       J  ■    th  "       ttl  t     Of  course  in  the  little  commun- 

tythyw         mh      Ikdb  das  they   arrived  in   Augusta 

(HllwU)fmW  tk  tba  place  at  which  sliips  ai'rived 

{         i       gn  p    t      t  was       y  bk  ly    hat  a  conjecture  should  have 
It       d  th     th   d  ui  h  i       t      1  nded  there.    Of  course  it  was 

I     btedly  tj  1      1796       w  II         t  is  in  1890,  that  every  Yankee 

1      Id  b      nf  d  by  tr  h    encountered,  Where  ho  came 

f    m  ?       1        th  mm  w      baffled  by  the  reticence  of  the 

lit        1  dtlklyl  ed  against  his  cautious  advice 

I     th  g        h  J     t        I    d  t     t  ke  tlie  place  of  the  fact  in  the 

ml      dh    to  J 


Capt.  AsKAnAM  Pebble's  Company,  1103. 

The  accompanying  list  of  Captain  Preble's  company  I  have  copied  from 
the  original  memorandum  in  his  own  handwritiag,  which  has  been 
loaned  tome  by  the  Hon.  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  to  whom  it  belongs. 

The  writer,  Abraham  Preble,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel,  and  grandson 
of  Abraham  and  Judith  (Tilden)  Preble,  the  common  ancestors  of  all  of 
the  name  in  America,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  his  uncle 
Abraham  bom  1642  died  1714  ac^d  seventy-two,  who  was  also  as  it  is 
inscrib  d       h     tomb  t  C  pt       th     Town "  of  York.    He  doubt 

less  i-elq  hdtht  Ityffl  bfe  1703,  on  account  of  his  age 
(sixty-o     )         f  f  J  lb  w      The  latter  was  many  years  and 

until  wtli  y  fhlhh        wn  clerk.     Many  pages  of  the 

town  red  ihhdwtig  t  est«d  by  his  signature,  iden- 
tical with  th  h  dwr  tmg  d  <rn  t  f  the  original  memorandum. 
The  bl  1  te  h  d  1  g  in  the  old  burial  ground  in 
York,  w  11  t  p  t  wh  I  saw  it  about  two  weeks 
since,  a  d  b          1     f  11  w    g            pt         — 

Here  lies  buried  je  body  of  Mr.  Abram.FrebiB,  Esq, ,  and  Capt,  In  je  tonn  and  Judge 
ID  je  Count  J  of  Torlt,  ha  served  Lis  country  in  otlier  various  postH  and  at  ye  time  of  bis 
deatb,  wbichwaBDnMBrcbl4, 1723,  InyeSOlhyeaTof  hia  age,  be  sustatued  no  leu  tban 
nineofBcoj  otbouorand  public  tiusCs  for  tba  totrn  CounCy  and  province. 
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He  was  tlie  third  Judge  Preble.    Descendants  from  bim  of  tlie  name 
are  still  liviug  in  York. 

The  foUowing  letter,  dated  July  4,  17X9,  from  him  to  Captain  Popper- 
ill,  copied  from  the  original,  may  be  of  interest. 

YO»K,  Jiilj  ye  4tli  1719 
Capt  Fepperill 

Prdontl^tmr  SloopComehomewith  out  apiece  ol  ft  Sheet  Cable,    pray  yon 
It  will,    pleasd  to  help  my  People  witli  a  Little  Til- 


Fntl-orwftrJ 

1  to  Git  one  Coat  wlia 

.tt.  bring  th 

sp«otyoiiri 

lamble  Seirant 

Pray  Set  y 

our  head  to  work 

and  Let  Gi 

lod  Will  be  at  home. 

To 

Capt  Willi 

am  PepperiU 

InKittety 

QUEBT.— Was  tliB  name  of  this  iloop  "The  Good  Will,"  HJid  this  postactipt  a  pnn  upon 

The  eonipajiy  list  is  interesHng  as  it  probably  comprises  the  names  of 
the  flower  of  York,  or  of  the  young  men  at  that  date,  Captain  Preble  be- 
ing only  twenty-nine  yeatB  of  age,  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  its  defense 
against  the  Indians,  who  ten  years  before  had  slaughtered  so  many  in- 
habitants and  destroyed  eo  much  of  the  town. 
Truly  Yours, 

Geo.  Hesrt  Preble. 
Portland,  Me.,  September  4,  1876. 

LiBT  OF  Capt  Pbeble's  Comfast,  1703. 

Lieut.  Lewis  Bane,  John  Gipson, 

Sargt.  William  Bats,  •Samuel  Gnrney, 

Sargt  Josiah  Ridgs,  John  Nornel, 

Sargt.  Hatham  Lord,  AnWny  Barks, 

Corp'L  Tliamas  Pool,  Joseph  Tonng, 

Corp'l.  Josiah  Bridges.  "John  Whitney, 

Joseph  Waite,  Wilham  Bryer, 

Ephrim  Cliild,  George  Nutt, 

Timothy  Whittaiey,  »Nathamel  Ailing, 

Peter  Bats,  Joshua  Hubard, 

Samuel  Wattkins,  Josliua  Biimhome, 

Samuel  Everit,  Eebert  Muncon, 

Ebenezer  Tucker,  Robert  Harris, 

"Joseph  Smith,  "Simyan  Merrifield, 

James  Hill,  •  ■  &ollomon  Rose, 

'   "Isaac  Pronender,  John  Redhead, 

Nathaniel  Whittney,  Abraham  Batting, 

Joitn  Perrey,  Clerk,  Elishea  Allii^, 

Bakwick,  Noaemr  y«   11th,  1703. 
This  may  eirtyfie  whom*  it  may  Coneeirn  that  the  aboue  written  is  the 
Tru  and  faithful  List  of  all  Her  Majesty's  souldirs  undc  my  comand 
Erors  exsepted. 

Wittness, 

Abra"  Preble,  Capt. 
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BOOK  NOTICES. 

History  of  Kumfobd.' 

De.  William  B.  Lapham,  a  valuable  and  efficient  member  of  the 
Maine  Historical  Society,  has  completed  and  published  since  our  last 
quarterly  number,  his  history  of  the  town  of  Eumford,  in  Oxford 
County,  Maine,  a  handsome  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  pages.  It  is  the  pride  of  our  Society,  and  the  vindication  of  its  just 
claim  to  the  liberal  Buppport  of  our  fellow-citizens,  that  it  stimulates 
and  encourages  this  kind  of  literary  work  The  liistories  of  so  many  of 
our  Maine  towns,  every  yeai  added  to  hy  the  industry  and  research  of 
pa.tient  and  competent  investigators  tli^t  form  suoh.  raJuaWe  contribu- 
tions to  our  own  library  and  to  that  of  the  state,  the  towns,  the  col- 
leges and  the  public  schools  are  fumisliintt  for  the  annalist,  the  statis- 
tician and  the  historian  previous  materials  to  make  the  general  history 
of  the  future  accurate  and  complete  In  the  accumulation  of  details 
there  must  be,  of  course,  many  things  that  it  is  beat  to  forget,  as  weil  as 
some  tilings  that  it  is  well  to  remembei ,  but  the  student,  properly 
equipped  for  his  task,  if  the  materials  are  ample  and  the  record  un- 
broken, wiO  know  which  to  use  and  which  to  omit,  where  all  the  data 
are  collected,  fitly  arranged  and  carefully  indexed. 

The  physical  feature  that  marks  the  region,  and  that  which  doubtless 
attracted  the  first  settlers  to  it,  is  the  Androscoggin  river,  which,  in 
passing  across  the  township  from  west  to  east,  a  straight  line  of  seven 
miles,  measures  in  its  windings  over  eleven  miles  in  a  series  of  cascades, 
the  principal  of  which  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  has  a  total  fall  in  a 
mile's  distance,  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  feet.  When  we 
consider  the  multitude  and  great  height  of  its  falls  —  many  of  them 
now  utilized  for  machinery  —  the  breadth  and  fertility  of  its  intervales, 
the-grandeur  of  the  mountains  that  overhang  its  headwaters,  and  the 
extensive  and  picturesque  lakes  —  the  delight  of  sportsmen  and  tour- 
ists—  that  supply  its  equable  currents,  the  Androsco^in  must  be  re- 
garded as  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  river  in  Maine,  if 
not  in  the  United  States.  • 

Dr.  Lapham  does  not  think  the  corporate  name  of  the  town  was 
selected  to  honor  Count  Eumford,  but  rather  tliat  when  the  distin- 
guished savant,  Benjamin  Thompson,  a  proprietor,  though  never  a  set- 
tler in  the  town,  had  a  title  conferred  upon  him  for  his  political  and 
scientific  services,  he  selected  a  name  meant  to  honor  his  native  town. 
Concord,  N"ew  Hampshire,  which  was  first  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  Eumford. 

•Hlitory  d(  Ramtord,  Oxford  CoitDty,  Maine,  from  iU  Qiit  sattlemeat  In  1779,  to  the 
preaent  Hme.    B;  milEam  B.  Lapbma,  Augosta.    Presa  of  lbs  "  Maine  farmer,"  1890. 
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It  might  even  be  eoiijectured,  from  some  of  the  racy  anecdotes  told  by 
the  doctor  of  the  advcntucea  and  perils  into  which  some  of  the  settlers 
ran  in  their  pursuit  across  a  dangerous  river,  of  their  favorit*  potation 
that  there  was  a  premeditated  purpose  of  honoring  the  name  of  the 
popular  beverage  in  the  nam.e  of  their  town.  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
the  name  was  imposed  upon  them  by  the  discretion  of 'the  legislature, 
the  towns-folks  having  petitioned  to  be  incorporated  under  the  insignifi- 
cant name  of  China;  and  however  much  the  stimulus  of  strong  drink 
may  have  contributed  to  solace  the  pioneers  under  the  hardships  of 
their  primitive  life  in  tlie  wilderness,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  an 
eq^uallj  potent  element  for  good  or  evil  in  the  settlement  of  every  other 
old  town  in  Maine. 

Kumford,  Maine,  was  settled  by  a  colony  from  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, originally  called  Pennacook,  but  incorporated  as  Eumford,  and 
the  migi-ation  happened  in  this  wise,  Pennacook  had  been  granted 
by  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  as  a  part  of  that  colony's  lands, 
on  the  usual  conditions,  to  a  number  of  families  in  1725,  who  had  set- 
tled upon  and  partly  cleared  it.  But  the  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, organized  under  the  proprietary  rights  of  Mason  and  Gorges, 
granted  the  same  territory  in  1127  to  Jonathan  Wiggin  and  one  hundred 
and  six  others,  who  in  1733  commenced  proceedii^a  to  dislodge  tjje 
Massachusetts  settlers. 

The  disputed  title  was  referred  for  settlement  tfl  King  George  the  Second, 
who,  in  1740,  decided  infavorof  the  New  Hampshire  grant.  Then  the  in- 
habitants who  had  procured  incorporation  as  the  town  of  Humford,  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  for  indemnity,  and  were  grant  d  the  p  ut 
township  of  Kumford  in  Maine  in  compensation  for  the  N  Hamj  h 
lands  they  had  lost. 

The  proprietors  held  their  meetings  in  Concord,  so  m  d  t  m 
memorate  the  amicable  settlement  between  the  disput  g  la  m  t 
and  apart  of  their  number  —  among  them  Thompson,  aft  wajd  C  t 
Eumford — never  came  to  Maine  at  all.  It  was  not  til  177  th  t  tl  e 
first  settlers  came,  and  by  the  time  the  plantation  was  w  11  1  w  y 
the  revolutionary  war  had  ended,  the  constitution  had  b  f  m  d  and 
ratifi  ed,  and  that  happiest,  and  on  the  whole,  most  prosperous  era  in 
our  history,  hadbegunbeforeour  terrible  civil  war,  andbefore  tiie  luxnry 
attendant  upon  the  vast  expansion  of  private  and  corporate  wealth  had 
greatly  modified  the  social  equality  of  the  people. 

Hap  pily,  too,  the  Indian  vrars,  with  their  horrors  of  massacre,  burn- 
ing and  captivity,  had  just  closed,  though  the  terror  of  the  savages  was 
perpetuated  by  the  memory  of  their  recent  attack  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing settlement  of  Bethel.  The  scattered  hamlets  of  Maine  were  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  these  depredations,  because  the  Maine  tribes  were 
Bpecially  cruel  and  warlike,  and  the  compact  settlements  about  Massa- 
chusetts bay  could  more  easily  organize  for  mutual  defense, 

But  the  little  frontier  colony  was  never  raided,  and  we  must  believe 
,hat  between  the  Indians  and  the  settlers  there  exsisted  friendly  rela^ 
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ticnis,  since  it  is  related  th  fl  J  na  ban  Eeyes,  having 

cteareil  a  lot  tind  built  a  camp  n  E  m  d  u  n  to  UassaclmsettB, 
leaving  only  liis  two  sons,  u        n     h        h      n  ne  years  old,  with 

no  other  neighbors  for  the  vib.       wmte    h       h        ving  aborigines. 

Doctor  Lapham  does  not         mp  nn    s  of  the  town  into 

a  continuous  narrative.  Nor,  indeed,  could  he  have  done  so.  There  was 
nothing  distinctii'o  in  the  events  that  affected  these  people.  They 
passed  through  precisely  the  same  changes  from  poverty  to  eoinparatiye 
independence,  from  privation  to  comfort,  from  rudeness  and  isolation  to 
the  enjoyments  and  refinements  of  social  life,  that  other  commmiities 
did  in  a  hundred  other  towns  built  up  at  the  same  time. 

The  first  comers  generally  belonged  to  tie  Congregational  or  standing 
order,  and,  as  soon  as  the  members  and  means  permitted,  established  a 
church  and  a  ministry,  which  have  had  succession  to  the  present  time. 
But  this  was  in  fact  the  state  religion,  the  minister  being  hired  and 
paid  by  the  tovm.  It  is  the  fatality  of  a  reUgion  made  a  part  of  a  ppHt- 
ical  establishment  to  grow  formal,  and  lose  the  fervor  of  devoutness. 
Accordingly  Methodism,  a  more  intense  type  of  piety,  soon  came  in  and 
brought  under  its  influence  the  minds  to  whom  the  concerns  of  the  spir- 
itual world  were  more  absorbing  realities.  Later  on  appeared  the  first 
heralds  of  that  rationalism  which  has  everywhere  in  New  England  un- 
dermined the  integrity  of  the  ancient  faith  of  Calvin  and  Knox,  this 
time,  as  generally  in  the  Maine  towns,  in  the  persons  of  the  Universa- 
lists,  disciples  of  BaUou. 

The  temperance  sentiment  came  rather  late,  for  reasons  perhaps 
already  hinted  at,  but  when  it  came  it  was  sincere,  genuine  and  perma^ 
nent,  and  disposed  to  favor  and  have  faith  in  those  measures  of  legal 
repression  which  have  aJways  commended  themselves  to  Maine  temper- 
In  politics  a  similar  revolution  is  apparent  from  the  record  ot  the  vot- 
ing. Going  heartily  and  almost  unanimously  for  separation,  the  Rum- 
ford  citizens  gave  their  votes,  with  strong  majorities,  to  the  democratic 
candidates,  up  to  the  great  crisis  that  accompanied  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise,  when  in  common  with  the  democrats  of  Oxford, 
Hancock,  Waldo  and  Penobscot  counties,  they  went  over  in  largo  bodies, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr,  Hamlin  and  the  Morrills,  to  the  antislav- 
ery,  and  so  to  the  Republican  party. 

But  if  our  author  does  not  entertain  ns  with  a  continuous  story,  because 
there  is  none  to  tell,  he  admirably  and  judiciously  arranges  such  mate- 
rial as  he  has.  There  is  a  continuous  record  of  the  succession  of  town 
officers,  and  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  municipal  budget. 

An  interesting  *,hapter  tells  the  wonderful  career  of  Count  Bumford, 
who,  but  for  the  jealousy  of  his  too  pirtisan  neighbors,  might  have 
been  a  citizen  of  Rumford  ind  of  Slime  and  hive  contributed  to  the 
country  ho  alwiys  loved  his  imaiuible  scientific  discovenes  and  his 
world-wide  t-ime 
A  oharmmg  chapter  much  in  the  manner  of  Ur    Uacaulay's  famous 
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Third   Chapter    tell       H  w  th    E    ly       tU        L      d     ^  d  g 
graphic  pictur  Moo    lyddf      thi        dlid        bd      fh 

industrial  arts    tltfmlil  th  q 

page,  dress,  mi        ft       1  —  11    f  whi  li  1     bl    1  th  y 

are  indicative    ftli  g    d      f        1  pit  untiyN  w 

England,  in  th    b  "inn    g       th  t     y 

There  is  an         11        g        1  gy    f    U  th    pn     pal       1  d    t     f 

the  town  foi  th  ns   th         11     t  d  g  f  wl     1 

must  have  cotmllh  d  hit  rpn      g  h  w 

own  family        t  plthm  fthl  ha 

some  person,  hmttel  lltii  dthm 

To  have  this  whole  work  accuiately  done  for  a  community,  is  a  great 
service,  and  the  beginning  of  a  genealogical  history  that  may  embrace 
our  whole  people,  and  be  continued  from  the  beginning  of  European 
life  on  this  continent  to  the  latest  ages. 

This  volume  will  be  regarded  as  a  treasure  by  aU  the  residents  and 
natives  of  the  town  whose  story  it  preserves,  and  have  beside  an  inter- 
est for  the  student  and  general  reader. 


The  Bkadbury  Family.^ 


Dr.  Lapham  has  also  just  completed  a  valuable  contribution  to  our 
genealogical  history  in  a  memorial  of  the  Bradbury  family,  with  which 
is  connected  not  only  many  persons  of  that  name  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  state  and  New  England,  but  others  equally  conspicuous 
who  are  allied  to  it  by  raairiage. 

The  expense  of  compiling  and  editing  this  important  work  has  been 
borne  by  Hon.  James  Ware  Bradbury,  the  distinguished  ex-president  of 
the  Maine  Historical  Society.  The  late  John  Merrill  Bradbury  of  Ips- 
wich, Massachusetts,  had  collected  material  which  forms  the  nucleus  of 
tliis  work,  and  Captain  Wm.  F.  Goodwin  of  the  United  States  arn»y, 
connected  with  the  Bradburys,  had  collected  other  material  relating  to 
the  family  history,  some  portions  of  which  had  been  printed  in  Dawson's 
Historical  Magazine. 

Dr.  Lapham  editor  and  compiler  has  arranged  these  collections  sup- 
plying omissions  and  dates,  and  adding  the  genealogy  of  a  number  of 
families,  mating  the  whole  more  interesting  and  readable  by  interspers- 
ing personal  sketches  and  notes  oonoeining  allied  families,  and  some 
authentic  and  original  historic  dooumentf.  Among  these  later  we 
select  for  publication  as  of  general  interest  a  part  of  the 

DIAET  OF  JOHN  BEADBTJET  OF   YORK. 

Deacon  John'  Bradbury  was  the  son  of  Elder  John'  Bradbury  of  York 

and   a  descendant  of  Thomas'  Bradbury  of  Salisbury,  Mass.,  through 

I  Brnilbury  Memorial,  BecoidB  of  some  of  the  Deaoendanta  of  Thomss  Bradbnrj  of 
Agamentiona  (York|  in  1634,  and  of  Solisbmj,  Msas,,  in  163S  wKh  a  brief  ikatoh  of  tha 
Bradbarjs  of  KnEland  compiled  chiefly  from  the  eolleetiona  of  the  Iste  John  Merrill 
Bradbury  of  Ipswich,  MassaohuaetW,  by  ^^'Uiam  Berrj  lapham.  Foreland;  Brown 
ThurstOQ  Company. 
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Wymond^  and  Wjmond  '.  He  was  born  in  York  and  spent  tlie  greater 
part  of  Ws  life  there.  He  was  a  lieutenajit  in  the  service  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lake  George  in  1700  and  after,  and  kept  a  diary  which  is  published 
in  the  Bradbury  Memorial,  The  diary  of  his  service  and  also  the  fol- 
lowing relating  to  matters  in  York,  were  presented  to  the  Maine  Histori- 
cal Society  by  a  descendant,  John  W.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  now  of  Petersburg, 
Ta,  The  sons  of  John  Bradbury,  Esq.,  settled  in  Chosterville,  Maine,  and 
among  bis  descendants  are  Prof.  John  S.  SewaJl  of  the  Bangor  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  others  of  the  same  family,  Simon  P.  Bradbury  of 
Bangor,  Benjamin  F.  Bradbury  of  Boston  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Goodwin  of 
Boston,  the  well-known  writer  of  poetry  and  fiction.  The  father  of  John 
Bradbury,  bom  in  Salisbury,  Mass,  1697,  came  to  York  in  early  manhood 
and  was  the  first  of  this  name  in  town.  He  was  ruling  elder  of  the 
church,  member  of  the  general  court  and  of  the  council  for  many  years, 
judge  of  probate,  and  a  very  prominent  citizen.  John  Bradbury  jr.  was 
deacon  of  the  church,  justice  of  tlie  peace,  representative  to  tlie  general 
court  and  was  highly  respected.  The  date  of  his  death  is  told  by  his 
son  David,  in  the  last  entry  in  this  diary.  W.  B.  L. 

York,  Me.,  August  19,  1762.  Wednesday  last  Susanna  Hall  died  and 
was  this  day  buried. 

Likewise  news  of  the  death  of  James  Herrick  ;  likewise  Col.  Chandler 
of  Worcester. 

Aug.  30,     This  day    my   father  set   out  for  the  eastward  on  public 


Sept.  8.  The  face  of  the  earth  now  looks  with  a  new  aspect;  a  new 
spring  seems  to  have  come  again. 

Sept.  20.  This  morning  Stephen  Simpson  died  of  a  wound  by  a  stab 
near  his  eye  ;  son  to  Jos.  Simpson. 

Sept.  23,  Mr.  Gowen  arrived  here  with  Samue!  Cosen  who  deserted 
last  spring,  committed  him  to  goal. 

Oct.  1.    Sent  2  barrels  of  apples  to  my  brother  to  Halifax. 

Oct.  4.  This  day  Mr.  Gowen  set  out  for  Boston  to  carry  Coson  the 
deserter. 

Oct,  12.  Took  Stephen  Frost  who  deserted  from  Halifax,  He  got 
bonds  which  cleared  him  from  going  to  goal. 

18.  This  day  heard  the  agreeable  news  of  St.  John  and  Newfoundland 
being  retaken  with  the  loss  ot  but  i  men. 

Oct  16.  Set  out  that  day  with  a  number  of  gentlemen  for  A^amenti- 
cus;  arrived  on  ye  top  of  ye  hiU  at  12  o'clock.  At  1  set  out  for  home 
and  arrived  at  Lt.  Frosts  at  8  and  dined.  Shot  at  a  number  of  fowl  and 
geese  and  killed  8. 

Oct.  20.  This  night  had  our  fowl  dressed;  had  a  sivil  entertainment  at 
Mr.  Moses. 

Oct.  21.  This  day  my  father  set  out  for  New  London  on  some  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Holts. 
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Oct.  28.    This  day  Elder  Goodwin  died  by  a  fall  from  a  house. 

Nov.  8.  Received  a  letter  from  my  brother  Jos.  at  Halifax  with  news 
that  he  had  engaged  to  stay  all  winter. 

Nov.  14.  Last  night  some  of  the  men  I  enlisted  got  home  from  Crown 
Point;  likewise  from  Halifax, 

Nov,  16.  This  day  John  Lanes  and  some  others  arrived  home  from 
Crown  point, 

Nov.  22.  This  day  Capt.  Samuel  Black  arrived  hear  from  lialifax  with 
4  officers  and  50  or  60  soldiers,  6  of  them  sick. 

Nov,  23.     This  day  put  them  ashore  in  a  house. 

Nov,  24.  Last  night  one  of  them  named  Cook  died,  and  this  day 
buried.     Capt  Black  sailed  for  Boston  vfith  the  rest, 

Nov.  30.     Wm.  Grow  arrived  home  from  Annapolis. 

Dec.  3.  This  day  Nathaniel  Sparhawk  Junier  was  drowned  going  to 
Portsmouth. 

Dec.  6.    Richard  Banks  jun.  died. 

Dec.  11,     This  evening  the  widow  Card  was  buried, 

Dec.  13.     Last  night  Humility  Jonson  died. 

Dec.  14.    Last  night  Susannah  Ciirrier  died. 

Dec.  16.     Last  night  the  wife  of  Job  Banks  died. 

Dec.  23.  This  day  by  order  of  the  colonel  all  the  militia  met  att  Mr. 
Ingraham's  to  Receive  their  Commission  under  the  New  King. 

Jany.  ye  1st.  1763.    Attended  publiok  worship. 

Jany.  3.  Last  night  a  very  sevear  Snow  storm  set  in  snow  fell  18 
inches  deep, 

Jany.  4,  ■  This  day  the  Court  was  to  sethere.  But  the  Weather  being  so 
bad,  was  adjourned  to  to-morrow. 

Jany,  11.  This  day  Summoned  in  his  majesty's  Name  to  attend  as  a 
Juryman  of  inquest  on  the  Body  of  Richard  Brawn  found  dead  in  the 
woods  who  being  the  Night  before  too  free  with  Rum  in  going  home,  the 
snow  being  deep  and  weather  extreme  cold  fell  down  and  perished. 

Jany.  17.    News  of  a  peace. 

Jany.  18.  This  day  Capt.  JeHerds  and  myself  insured  one  hundred 
pounds  old  tenor  for  Capt.  Junkins  on  board  the  sloop  Phenix,  Abram 
Adams  master,  from  Boston  to  York  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent. 

Jany.  20.     This  day  Jo  Minter  and  Luey  Kingsbury  were  married. 

Jany,  24.  This  day  se't  out  for  Boston  and  arrived  to  Boston  the  27 
day,  4  o'clock  afternoon. 

Jany.  28.  This  day  a  packet  arrived  hear  with  Certain  News  of  a  peace 
or  cessation  of  arms. 

Feb.  7,  This  day  a  Cessation  of  Arms  between  the  Nations  was  pub- 
lickly  read  and  the  guns  of  ye  Castleiand  Batteries  were  discharged  on 

Feb.  8,  This  day  all  the  provincial  officers  were  invited  to  attend  at 
Consort  hall  at  7  o'clock  to  drink  the  king's  health;  attended  accordingly 
and  many  loyal  healths  were  drank. 

Feb.  19.    All  the  recruitii^  officers  desired  to  wait  on  a  committee 
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tliis  morning  at  the  British  Coifee  House  relating  ta  Billeting  Money; 
attended  accordingly. 

Feb.  34,  Tlds  day  Major  Hill,  Esq.,  Cliadbounie  and  Gowen  set  out 
for  home. 

Peh.  2o.     This  day  my  father  set  out  for  York  with  stores  &c.,  &o. 

March  5.  This  day  the  Recruiters  Billeting  KoU  was  carried  into  the 
Counsell. 

March  10.  This  day  received  Stephen  Frosts  wages  from  Col.  Emery 
1:  5:  3. 

March  17.  Sailed  this  morning  at  2  o'clock  with  Capt.  Eragden;  ar- 
rived at  York  at  1  o'clock  afternoon;  Dined  at  Deacon  Saywards. 

York  April  ye  1,  1763,  A  fine,  pleasant  day  But  a  vast  Body  of  snow  on 
the  ground. 

April  29.    Began  to  plant  and  sow. 

May  13.  Capt.  Thomas  Bragden  chosen  Eepresentatjve  in  ye  Room  of 
my  Father. 

May  17.  This  day  Nathaniel  Banell  came  home  after  being  absent  3 
years,  to  the  great  joy  of  liis  wife  aud  friends 

June  2.  Last  Wednesday  being  ye  anniversary  for  the  Election  of 
Counsellors,  my  father  was  elected  as  one,  and  this  day  set  out  for  Bos- 
June  17.  Tills  day  my  brother  Joseph  got  home  from  hallifas  after 
being  absent  about  14  months. 

June  17.  Received  a  letter  from  my  father  by  Capt.  Johnson  Moulton, 
who  had  been  absent  more  than  2  years. 

June  19.    This  week  the  Superior  Court  set  hear. 

Aug.  11,  This  day  ia  by  the  King  set  apart  as  a  Day  of  thanksgiving 
on  account  of  ye  peace. 

Jany.  10,  1764.  This  night  at  12  o'clock  Capt.  Joseph  Bragden  sailed 
for  Mt.  Desert  with  his  and  Capt.  Sawyer's  familee  on  board. 

Jany,  38.  This  day  I  was  married  to  Mia.  Elizabeth  Ingrah am,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr,  Edward  and  Mrs.  Lydia  Ingraham  of  York,  She  in  the  20th 
A  I  in  the  38th  year  of  our  age. 

May  18.     This  day  I  moved  my  wife  up  to  my  father's  house. 

Oct.  ye  29,  Monday  half  after  11  o'clock  my  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
man  child  being  married  9  months  and  in  ye  3d  day, 

Nov.  4.  This  day  carried  my  child  fortli  to  baptism;  caled  his  name 
John, 

Jany.  7,  1765.    This  daymoved  my  family  up  to  Newtown. 

May  2D,  1763.  This  day  Thomas  Haines  and  Abigail  Bradbury  were 
married  at  Portsmouth. 

Jany.  18,  1700.     William  Bradbury  was  bom 

York,  Nov.  30,  1797.  This  day  Theodore  Simpson  son  of  deicon 
Joseph  Simpson  about  18  years  old,  wii  sent  ■iftei  i  horat.  vnd  after 
looking  a  great  part  of  tlie  following  night  was  founl  the  w-st  day 
hanging  by  the  neck  with  ye  bridle. 

March  30,  1706,    Last  night  about  1  o  clock  my  m  ther  in  Hw  Mrs 
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Lydia  Ingraliam  departed  this  life,  and  ye  22d  -was  buried  in  yc  New 

Feb.  1!,  1770.  This  day  Mrs.  Mary  Ingraham  was  found  dead  in  her 
house;  supposed  died  in  a  fit.  Likewise  Joseph  Smith  the  night  follow- 
ing.   Both  found  in  one  day, 

York,  Sept.  27,  1770.  This  day  Keverant  Mr.  George  Wliitefield 
preached  hear. 

Sept  30,  1770.  Tliis  day  Eev.  Mr.  Wliitefleld  departed  this  life  at 
Newbury. 

Joseph  Bradbury  (son  of  tlie  writer)  departed  this  life  after  about 
seven  Days  sickness  of  a  fever  and  flus  the  28th  day  of  August  1778.  A 
very  sensible,  beautiful,  agreeable  and  pleasant  child. 

March  24,  1779.  Joseph  Bradbmyye  second  was  born  about  12  o'clock 
at  night. 

May  12,  1771.  Thisday  UniYersally  beloved  Jothan  Moulton  De- 
parted this  life,  whose  death  is  greatly  lamented. 

York,  Deo.  ye  3d,  1778.    This  day  about  10  o'clock  my  honored  father, 
John  Bradbury,  Esq.,  departed  this  life  after  about  8  days  sickness  of  a 
fever,  intJie82dyearof  hiaage,  and  on  the  5th  was  Decently  Entevd, 
July  13,  1781.    This  day  my  unkel  Jabea  Bradbury  died. 
May  1,  1781.    Dorcas  Bradbury  was  born  after  sun  set. 
Oct.  6,  1782.    This  Day  my  Eldest  sister  Lucy  Webber  Departed  this 
Life,  after  a  long  and  painful  sickness. 

Dec.  JO,  1786.  This  day  my  sister  Mariah  Simpson  died  after  more 
than  3  years  distress  of  mind,  and  but  Little  use  of  her  reason  great  part 
of  tbe  Hme, 

York,   Sept.  28,    1787.    This    morning    Mrs.    Abigail    Bradbury,    my 
mother,  Departed  this  life  after  a  long  and  distressing  condition,  with  a 
.    cancer  in  her  thigh,  aged  88  years  and  some  weeks. 

York,  April  8,  1785.  This  Day  went  to  mill  with  a  handsled  on  the 
snow,  it  being  2  or  3  feet  Deep  and  very  Difficult  walking. 

The  judgments  of  Heaven  (are)  heavy  upon  us.  Vice  and  Wickedness 
reigning  in  triumph.  Poverty  and  want  Flourishing,  Taxes  and  the  poor 
increasing,  old  age  and  Death  hastening.  Trouble  increasing  upon  us  and 
god  Departing  from  us. 
July  ye  8,  1783.     Jotham  Bradbury  was  bom. 

Jany  ye  8, 1784.  Ye  above  Joseph  Bradbury  departed  this  life  after 
about  3  weeks  sickness  by  a  Distressing  Cough. 

Apr.  17,  1779.  This  day  bought  one  bushel  and  halt  of  com  of  Samuel 
preble  and  paid  him  30  dollars  or  Nine  Pounds  lawful  money  for  the 

Jany.  27,  1761.  This  day  my  oldest  daughter  Lydia  was  married  to 
Thomas  Davenport  of  HaJlowell. 

Feb.  17,  1791.  This  day  my  son  &  son-in-law  set  out  for  Chester 
(Chesterville). 

Feb.  le,  1800.  This  day  my  son-in-law  and  daughter  arrive  here  after 
a  year's  absence  with  their  fifth  cliild. 
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Feb.  2  1791.    Set  out  for  HaDowell. 

March.  21,  1791.     My  son  Joseph  set  out  for  Chester.    (Chesterville) . 

Births  of  mj  children 
i.     John,  Oct.  29,  1764. 
ii.    William,  Jauy  18,  1706. 
iii.    Lydia,  Aug.  27,  1767. 
iv.     Joanna,  Nov.  6,  1768. 
V.    Samuel,  Feb.  9,  1771. 
vl.     Elizabeth,  Jany.  26,  1713. 
vii.    Mary,  Nov.  8,  1714. 
viii.    Joseph,  Nov.  9, 1776; 
is.    Joseph,  March  14, 1T79. 
X.    Dorcas,  May  7,  1781. 
xi.     Jotham,  July  8,  1783. 
xii.    David,  June  5, 1785. 

Aug,  31, 1801.  Joseph  Bradbury  set  out  for  Chester,  perhaps  for  the 
last  time. 

June  14, 180B.  This  day  my  Brother  Cotton  Bradbury  died  in  the  84, 
year  of  his  age,  sudden, 

York,  August  30,  1761.  This  day  I  was  chosen  by  20  out  of  23  votes 
lor  a  deacon  iu  the  first  church  of  Christ  in  York. 

York,  July  11, 1802,  This  day  Samuel  Bradbury  and  Dorcas  Remiok 
ware  married.  May  their  Long  Courtship  be  Eewarded  with  Peace  in 
this  Life  and  happiness  in  a  future  state. 

Dec.  3,  1801.     Paid  Rev,  Mr.  Messenger  in  Cyder  &  for  his  paying  con- 
stable Eliot  Eayns  my  Tax  for  1800  which  was  7  dollars  and  38  cents, 
June  28,  1812.     David  Bradbury  and  Sofia  Chase  were  married. 
Oct.  28,  1813.     Ruf  as  S  impson  and  Dorcas  Bradbury  were  married. 
York,  July  11,  1821.     This   day  my  honored  father,  John  Bradbury 
departed  this  life  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  and  on  the  18th  was  decently 
Intered  by  me  his  youngest  son  David  BradbUry. 


Sir  Psrdinando  Gouges  and  his  pkovikcb  of  Maine,  including  thb 
i,  his  will,  his  lbttbbs  and  aj.i.  othbk 
rs,   edited  by  James  Phinney  Baxter,  Volume  I, 

Boston,  Mass.,  published  by  the  Prince  Society,  pp,  260. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  historical  volumes  of 
the  year.  It  gives  the  results  of  Mr.  Baxter's  researches  in  the 
British  museum,  in  the  offi.ce  of  public  records,  also  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, Bristol,  Wraxall,  Lambeth  in  the  Bodlean  library,  at  Thirlstane 
House,  and  many  other  places  which  he  visited  and  where  he  became 
possessed  of  copies  of  original  letters  and  documents  bearing  the  signature 
of  Gorges,  numbering  about  two  hundred.  These  are  followed  by  a 
reprint  with  copious  notes  of  a  rare  and  interesting  book  publisliod  in 
London  in  1623,  called  "A  Brief  Relation  of  the  Discovery  and  Planta- 
tion of  New  England.  The  volume  is  illustrated,  and  two  more  are  to 
follow  upon  the  same  subject 
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Collections  of  ijif.  ViBoiraA  Historical  Society,  volume  s.  The 
initial  article  of  tliis  volume,  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Hon.  Hugh  Blair 
Grissby,  occupjii^  twenty -seven  pages.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  taken  up  with  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Tirginia  Federal  constitution  of 
1788.     HistorioaJly  the  volume  is  a  valuahle  one. 

Memoiks  or  THE  Loso  Islamii  Histokical  Society,  ¥Olum.e  iii.  The 
entire  volume  is  devoted  to  the  campaigns  around  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  in  1776,  and  forms  at  very  interesting  account  of  the  caiiy  cam- 
paigns of  the  war  for  independence. 


EDITORIAL  ITEMS. 

A  private  letter,  with  permission  of  the  writer,  is  printed  from  Rev. 
John  O.  Hske,  d.d.,  of  Bath.  We  are  very  sure  that  from  a  writer  so  well- 
informed  and  so  genial,  our  ahle  contrihutors,  Messrs.  Elwell  and  Deaae, 
will  pardon  the  bluntness  of  his  contradictions. 

Bath,  April  18,  ISBO. 
Hon,  Gbobob  V.  Talbot,  Portlamd,  Mb. 

My  Bear  and  Honored  Classmate  and  Triend:  —  With  the  garrulous- 
ness  of  an  old  man  who  has  little  to  do  beside  coughing,  I  desire  in  a 
gossipy  way  to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  interesBng  matter  of  your 
second  quarterly  number  of  historical  collections,  I  have  read  them  all 
with  pleasure.    But  in  the  atrabiliousness  of  an  old  anatomy,  strug- 

fling  and  groaning  under  mortal  disease,  I  desire  permission  to  say  that 
am  moved,  with  intense  choler  gainst  Mr.  Elwell  for  presuming  to  say 
in  his  valuable  notice  of  Governor  Lincoln  "  Seventy-four  years  ago, 
when  as  yet  no  voice  had  been  raised  against  slavery  in  this  land,  and  to 
doubt  its  saoredness  was  the  one  unpardonable  crime ' ' ;  page  152. 

Why,  what  does  this  biographer  mean  ?  Old  Doctor  Sam.  Hopkins 
of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  published  a  strong  sermon  ^jalnst  the  sin  of 
slavaholdii^  in  1776.  The  Quakers  from  their  very  origin,  and  in  this 
country  in  1888,  openly  and  earnestly  denounced  slavery,  and  petitioned 
our  first  Coi^ress  gainst  it.  Five  times  before  1808  the  Presbyterian 
Creneral  Assembly  denounced  the  sin  of  slavery  in  good  set  terms.  At 
the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Methodist  General  Conference  in  1781,  sim- 
ilar testimony  was  unanimously  given,  and  orders  were  passed  that  min- 
isters holding  slaves  should  be  expelled !  Before  the  revolution  Virginia 
petitioned  Parliament  that  no  more  slaves  should  be  sent  into  the  col- 
ony. In  1787  slavery  was  excluded,  by  vote  of  Congress,  from  IJie  north- 
west territory.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  voted  for  that  ordinance,  "  trembled 
when  he  remembered  that  G-od  was  just,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  What  does 
Brother  EiweU  mean  ? 

So  I  would  have  told  Llewellyn  Deane,  whose  sketch  of  his  father  is 
so  valuable,  that  there  never  was  a  prominent  lawyer  in  this  state  named 
John  Orr.  It  was  Benjamin  of  Topshani  and  Brunswick  whom  he 
should  have  named. 

Our  old  friend,  Cyras  Woodman,  is  well  discussed. 

But  enough.  1  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  get  up  to  some  of  the 
Historical  Society  meetings  and  to  Portland. 

Affectionately  yours, 

John  O.  Fisse. 
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DANFOKTH'S  DEED  TO  THE  TOWN  OF  YORK. 

"  But  there  is  very  grare  doubt  whether  there  ever  was,  in  fact,  any 
snoh  deed.  It  is  not  recorded  cJironologically;  noria  it  revealed  by  a 
search  of  the  present  imperfect  index  to  the  deeds  still  tolerated  in  use 
by  York  County;  the  present  town  clerk  knows  nothing  of  it;  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  either  Sullivan  or  Williamson.  Who  ever  saw  it  ?  Who 
made  the  above  alleged  abstract  from  it  ?  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
such  a  deed  was  executed  to  trusteesforthe  town,  as  alleged,  and  that  it 
may  have  been  destroyed  with  the  other  papers  in  the  Indian  raid  of 
1393,  without  having  gone  upon  the  county  records;  but,  even  in  that 
case,  it  is  very  peculiar  that  it  was  not  known  to  Sullivan  or  William- 
son, or  at  any  rate,  not  considered  worthy  of  mention  by  them," 

Ante  pp.  322,  223. 

The  writer  of  the  query  referred  to  had  the  good  fortune,  while 
searching  the  indices  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Proceed- 
ings (s-l64j  to  find  that  David  Sewall,  who  was  for  many  years  town 
clerk  of  Tork,  had  made  and  presented  to  the  above  Society  copies  of 
various  papers  of  historical  importance,  and  that  among  these  papers 
was  a  copy  of  the  above  deed  which  purported  to  be  "  copied  from  the 
Record  in  York  Town  Book  500  &c." 

On  visiting  Boston  and  making  examination  of  Mr.  Sewall's  copies, 
this  copy  was  found,  and  the  librarian  of  that  Society,  Hon.  Samuel  A. 
Green,  courteously  promised  to  either  furnish  a  copy  for  publication  in 
the  Maine  Historical  Society's  CoUectiona  and  Proceedings,  or  to 
make  the  paper  the  subject  of  a  communication,  so  tliat  in  some  way  it 
might  become  available.  This  copy  is  embodied  in  Dr.  Green's  commu- 
nication, as  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Massacliu- 
aetts  Historical  Society,  hold  April  10,  1890.  W.  M.  S. 

No  proceedings  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society  appear  in  this  vol- 
ume. The  neit  in  order  for  publication  are  the  proceedings  in  honor 
of  Professor  Packard,  too  long  for  the  space  allowed  in  the  present 
number,  but  too  interesting  to  be  abbreviated  or  partly  printed.  They 
will  appear  in  the  October  issue. 

Since  the  issue  of  our  last  quarterly  number  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
ciety has  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  most  efficient 
members,  Hon.  William  Goold  of  Windham.  He  was  a  most  indefati- 
gable explorer  among  all  the  accessible  materials  of  our  state  and  na- 
tional history,  a  copious  and  facile  writer,  whose  many  and  important 
papers  have  enriched  our  collections,  and  a  punctual  attendant  of  all  the 
meetings  of  the  Society.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  our  membership 
the  man,  who  will  take  up  the  pen  he  has  laid  down,  and  carry  on  the 
work  in  which  he  took  so  delighted  an  interest.  More  formal  and  com- 
plete notice  of  his  character  and  work  will  appear  later  in  our  publi- 
cations. 
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JAMES  TIFT  CHAMPLIN,  D.D.,LL.D. 

Bead  6yore  the  Maine  Bistorical  Society,  February  SO,  1S90, 


Browning  aings  of 

One  who  never  turned  his  bsuik,  but  marched  breast  forward, 

Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Such  a  man,  in  any  sphere  of  life,  will  have  a  place  among  those 
who  bring  things  to  pass,   and  who  in  consequence,  sooner  or 
later,  are  deemed  worthy  of 


Honor  and  reverence,  and  the  good  repute 
Tliat  follows  faithful  service  as  its  fruit. 
Such  a  man  was  James  Tift  Champiin,  the  sixth  president  of 
Colby  University. 

He  was  a  son  oi  John  and  Martha  (Armstrong)  Champiin,  and 
was  born  in  Colchester,  Connecticut,  June  9, 1811.  Soon  after 
his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Lebanon  in  the  same  state, 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood  and  youth  on  his  father's  farm.  The 
desire  for  a  collegiate  training  at  length  took  possession  of  him, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  when  a  little  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  he  repaired  to  Colchester  Academy,  where  he  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  preparation  for  college  under  Preceptor 
Otis.  His  studies  were  continued  at  Plainfield  Academy,  under 
Preceptor  Witter, 

In  September,  1830,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  in 
Brown  University.  Dr.  Wayland  had  entered  upon  his  duties 
as  president  of  the  University  in  Fefamary,  1827,  and  his  strong 
personality  made  an  abidiJig  impression  upon  the  young  student. 
"I  greatly  admired  the  man,"  was  his  testimony  in  hie  later 
years,  "  and  received  a  great  impulse  from  his  life,  his  teachings, 
and  especially  from  his  sermons  in  the  church,  and  his  short, 
pithy  addresses  to  the  students  in  the  chapel."  At  the  gradua- 
tion of  his  class  in  1834,  he  delivered  an  oration  on  "The  Phi- 
22 
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loaopher  and  tlie  Pliilantliropist  Compared,"  with  the  valedictory 
address.  Among  his  classmatea  were  Hon.  J.  E.  Bullock,  after- 
ward governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Rev.  Silas  Bailey,  d.d., 
preside  it  of  Granville  College,  now  Denison  ITniversity,  at  Gran- 
ville, Ohio,  hut  later  president  of  Franklin  College,  at  Franklin, 
Indiana. 

A  few  months  before  he  received  his  degree,  Mr.  Champlin 
was  elected  principal  of  the  Manual  Labor  School  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  near  Providence.  But  the  position  was  not  an 
agreeable  one,  and  in  a  few  months  he  returned  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  a  resident  graduate.  In  September,  1835,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  tutor  in  the  University,  and  retained  the  office  until 
March,  1838.  Rev.  J.  S.  Maginnis,  d.d.,  in  the  preceding  year, 
had  resigned  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Port- 
land, Maine,  in  order  to  accept  the  professorship  of  BibHca!  The- 
ology in  the  seminary  at  Hamilton,  New  York.  He  suggested  Tu- 
tor Champlin  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  the  vacancy,  and  the  latter 
came  to  Portland  and  preached  in  the  old  church  on  Federal 
street  the  first  two  Sundays  in  January,  1838.  Correspondence 
followed,  and  February  5,  1838,  the  church  voted  unanimously 
to  extend  a  call  to  Mr.  Champlin.  The  society  concurred  on  the 
following  day.  Mr.  Champlin  preferred  not  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  duty  in  reference  to  this  call  until  he  had  become  better 
acqa^nted  with  the  people  among  whom  he  was  invited  to  labor. 
After  spending  several  weeks  in  Portland  he  addi'essed  a  letter, 
April  11,  to  the  committee  of  the  church,  announcing  his  accept- 
ance of  the  call,  and  having  been  received  to  membership,  April 
30,  from  the  Baptist  church  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  with  which 
he  imited  in  his  boyhood,  Mr.  Champlin  was  ordained  in  Port- 
land, May  3, 1838.  At  this  service  Dr.  Dwight  of  Portland  read 
the  Scriptures  and  offered  prayer ;  President  Pattison  of  Water- 
ville  preached  the  sermon ;  Rev.  Adam  Wilson  of  Portland  of- 
fered the  ordaining  prayer;  Rev.  Thomas  Curtis  of  Bangor  gave 
the  charge  to  the  candidate  ;  Rev.  T.  O.  Lincoln,  pastor  of  the 
Free  Street  Church,  Portland,  extended  the  hand  of  fellowship ; 
Rev.  Z.  Bradford  of  Yarmouth  delivered  the  address  to  the 
church  ;  and  the  concluding  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Almon 
Fek'li  of  New  Gloucester.  Mr.  Champlin  entered  upon  his  labors 
with  gi-eat  earnestness  and  proved  an  efficient  and  successful  pas- 
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tor.  But  from  the  first  his  health  was  very  precarious.  His 
lungs  were  weak  and  ausceptihle  to  cold  and  irritation,  and 
preaching  greatly  aggravated  the  difficulty.  But  he  loved  the 
work  and  was  happy  in  it. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  pastorate,  June  12,  1839,  Mr.  Champ- 
lin  was  married  to  Mary  Ann  Pierce  of  Providence,  Rhi>de 
Island,  President  Wayland  performing  the  ceremony. 

In  184f,  about  eighty  new  members  were  added  to  the  church. 
On  the  annual  Fast  Day,  1841,  Mr.  Champlin  preached  a  sermon  ■ 
on  the  "  Death  of  President  Harrison,"  which  was  published  by 
request  of  the  society.  But  pleasantly  as  be  was  situated,  and 
much  as  he  loved  his  work,  the  bronchial  diiBculty  that  had 
troubled  him  from  the  beginning  of  his  pastorate  increased,  and 
there  were  times  when  he  was  unable  to  preach.  At  the  annual 
commencement  of  Waterville  College,  August  11,  1841,  he  was 
elected  professor  of  Ancient  Languages  in  that  institution.  The 
conviction  already  had  been  frequently  forced  upon  his  mind  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  long  to  continue  in  the  pastorate. 
Yet  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  engaging  in  any  entirely 
secular  calling.  A  professorship  at  Waterville  would  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  labors  for  the  higher  interests  of  mankind ; 
and  in  a  letter,  dated  August  23,  1841,  he  presented  to  the  church 
his  resignation  as  pastor.  In  this  letter,  after  stating  the  reasons 
that  had  led  him  to  request  dismission,  he  said,  referring  to  the 
position  offered  to  him  at  Waterville  :  — 

As  this  offl.ee  will  enable  ma  to  avail  myself  of  my  early  studies,  and 
at  the  same  time  presents  a  tield  of  usefulness  perhaps  fully  as  important 
as  the  ministry,  while  it  will  relieve  me  almost  entirely  of  the  most  in- 
jurious part  of  my  present  employment,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  ask  my 
dismission  as  pastor  of  this  church  in  antieipation  of  accepting  the  ap- 
pointment. 

The  letter  closed  with  an  expression  of  sincere  and  heartfelt 
thanks  for  the  Christian  kindness  and  courtesy  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  had  invariably  shown  to  its  pastor  and  his  fam- 
ily. The  resignation  was  accepted,  and  a  committee  of  the 
church,  consisting  of  Thomas  Hammond,  Joseph  Ricker  and 
Joseph  Hay,  addressed  to  Mr,  Champlin  a  letter  which  closed 
with  these  words :  — 

Allow  US  to  express  our  highest  aenseof  the  value  of  your  labor  among 
us,  of  the  truly  evangelical  character  of  your  pulpit  ministrationa,  of  the 
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ability  and  impartiality  with  which  you  have  espoundad  to  us  the  word 
of  Gkid,  aud  of  the  solicitude  with  which  you  have  watched  over  GUI' 
spiritual  interests.  We  heartily  thank  you  for  your  labors  of  love 
among  us,  for  yourpatience  and  forbearance,  and  for  all  the  means  you 
have  adopted  to  do  us  good.  The  Lord  abundantly  reward  jou  and 
bless  you  in  the  new  and  effective  sphere  of  usefuluess  which  He  has 
opened  before  you. 

The  society  also  adopted  appreciative  resolations  prepared  by 
a  committee,  of  which  Lemuel  Cobb  was  chairman. 

I>r.  Champlin  removed  to  "VYaterville,  September  8,  1841,  aud 
entered  upon  what  proved  to  be  his  life  work,  succeeding  in  bis 
professorship  the  late  Phinehas  Barnes.  Waterville  was  then  a 
■  remote  country  village  on  the  stage  bne  between  Augusta  and 
Bangor.  For  twenty  years  the  college  had  struggled  with  pov- 
erty,  and  as  yet  only  the  beginnings  of  a  collegiate  institution  had 
been  made.  It  was  still  the  day  of  small  things.  The  endow- 
ment was  small ;  the  equipment  was  small ;  the  salaries  were 
small  and  the  classes  were  small.  But  the  institution  had  a 
strong  corps  of  instructors.  Three  of  them,  Dr.  G.  W.  Keely, 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  Dr.  J.  R. 
Loomis,  afterward  for  twenty  years  president  of  Lewisburg,  now 
Bucknell  University,  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural  history; 
and  Dr.  Champlin,  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  were  graduates 
of  Brown  University.  Loomia  and  Champlin,  who  were  pupils 
of  Dr.  Wayland,  had  imbibed  his  spirit  and  adopted  his  methods, 
and  this  last  was  also  true  of  Professor  Keely,  who  was  a  tutor  at 
Brown  in  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Wajland's  presidency. 

In  1843,  Rev.  David  N.  Sheldon  succeeded  Eliphaz  Fay  as 
president  of  the  college.  At  the  same  time  Martin  B.  Anderson, 
a  graduate  of  the  college  and  afterward  president  of  Rochester 
University,  was  made  professor  of  rhetoric.  These  all  were  men 
ot  intellectual  strength,  and  by  their  ability  and  sound  scholar- 
ship they  gave  to  the  college  a  reputation  which  it  had  not  before 


Early  in  his  connection  with  the  college  Professor  Champlin 
felt  the  need  of  a  better  edition  of  "  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown" 
than  the  one  by  Mr.  Negria,  in  use  at  that  time.  Gathering 
around  him  the  best  helps  be  could  obtain  he  devoted  himself  un- 
tiringly to  his  task,  availing  himself  of  the  encouragement  and  crit- 
icism of  Ms  interested  associates.     The  work  was  finished  aud 
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published  in  1843,  and  immediately  came  into  nse  in  many  of  our 
American  colleges.  A  review  of  tbe  work,  by  Professor  Felton 
of  Harvard  College  presumably,  appeared  in  tbe  "  North  American 
Review  "for  January,  1844  (pp.  240-43),  Aft«r  indicating  what 
ie  required  in  a  good  critical  edition  of  this  "  most  valuable  and 
interesting  among  all  tbe  remains  of  Attic  eloquence,"  the  re- 
viewer said :  — 

'  Tliese  conditions  have  been  aHy  fulfilled  by  the  present  editor.  The 
text  he  has  presented  is  a  great  improvement  upon  that  of  Mr.  Negria. 
It  is  fairly  printed,  and  on  good  paper.  The  only  fault  to  be  founii  with 
this  part  of  the  work  is  a  number  of  typographical  errors  in  thatportion 
of  the  text  which  accidentally  was  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  editor's 
revision,  A  well  written  preface  explains  the  editor's  plan,  and  states 
the  sources  from  which  he  has  drawn  his  chief  materials.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  copious  analysis,  embracing  a  general  sketch  of  the  plan  o( 
the  oration,  and  then  a  careful  enumeration  of  the  topics,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  as  they  are  successively  handled  by  the  orator.  This  anal- 
ysis is  carefully  and  accurately  executed,  and  will  be  of  material  advan- 
tage to  the  student  for  understanding  the  orator's  arrangement  The 
text  is  followed  by  a  body  of  notes,  containing  ample  explanations  of 
legal  terms  and  technical  formulas,  historical  facts  comprehended  in  the 
political  life  of  the  orator,  and  careful  analyses  of  the  difBcult  passages. 
The  best  authorities  have  been  fully  consulted,  and  the  information  they 
contain  judiciously  combined.  Hermann's  excellent  manual  of  "Politi- 
cal Antiquities,"  and  Thirwall's  learned  and  impartial  "History  of 
Greece,"  have  been  constantly  used.  We  approve  the  plan  of  this  edi- 
tion, and  think  the  execution  of  it  faithful  and  able.  The  work  is  » 
valuable  addition  to  the  series  of  classical  books  published  in  the  United 
States. 

Professor  Champlin's  edition  of  the  "  Oration  on  the  Crown  " 
pMsed  tbrough  many  editions,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
was  the  test  book  generally  in  use  in  American  colleges  in  the 
Btndy  of  this  masterly  oration. 

Other  classical  works  followed.  In  1848,  Professor  Champlin 
pablished  " Select  Popular  Orations  of  Demosthenes;"  in  1849, 
a  translation  of  Ktthner's  Latin  Grammar  from  tbe  German ;  in 
1850,  an  edition  of  the"Oration  of  iEschines  on  the  Crown;" 
in  1852,  a  "  Short  and  Comprehensive  Greek  Grammar."  In 
1855,  in  recognition  of  hia  scholarly  worth  the  University  of 
Rochester  conferred  upon  Professor  Champlin  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In   1857,  on  the   resignation  of   President  Pattieon,  he  was- 
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elected  president  of  the  college  and  professor  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual philosophy.  The  difficulties  of  the  position  he  clearly 
recognized.  In  his  inaugural  address  delivered  Tuesday  after- 
noon, August  10, 1858,  he  said  :  — 

Knowing  full  weU,  as  I  do,  the  history  and  condition  of  the  college,  I 
do  not  regard  the  office  as  a  sinecure.  Following  a  Bueeession  of  able  and 
learned  men,  and  entering  upon  raj  duties  at  an  important  crisis  in  the 
history  of  the  institution,  I  see  nothing  but  labor  and  responsibility  be- 
fore me,  and  in  these  indeed,  I  And  my  chief  incitement.  Whatever 
may  be  the  illusions  of  youth  in  this  matter,  one  at  length  learns  that 
labor  is  less  irksome  than  leisure,  and  responsibility  more  inspiring  than 
a  state  of  easy,  quiet  securitj.  A  fair  field  for  the  exertion  of  one's 
powers,  the  opportunity  of  doing  something  for  the  higher  interests  of 
society,  the  hope  of  giving  greater  cfflciency  to  an  important  instrumen- 
tality, the  consciousness  that  a  large  circle  of  interested  spectatois  tre 
watching  the  working  of  a  new  arrangement,  are  among  the  most  power 
tul  and  wholesome  incitements  which  can  be   addresstd  to  the  human 

Such  motives  seems  to  me  to  exist  in  all  their  powei  in  the  i  resient 
case.  I  admit  the  responsibilifj  of  the  position.  I  welcome  the  lalcr 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  approve  myself  to  the  friends  of  the  mititution 
as  a  faithful  servant  whether  successful  or  not.  Indeed  I  see  mu  h  to 
encourage  in  the  case.  With  a  highly  eligible  situation  with  a  respect 
able  number  of  interesting  and  interested  s  tudents,  with  an  increasing 
band  of  Alumni  to  advocate  our  interests  wherever  they  go  and  a  large 
constituency  of  friends,  who,  I  trust,  wiU  show  themselves  ready  when 
the  call  is  made — as  it  must  be  soon— to  supply  the  only  great  need  of 
tile  institution,  "material  aid,"  I  cannot  but  feel  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  discouragement.  Certain  it  is  that  if  Waterville  College,  in  its  pres- 
ent state  of  maturity,  and  with  its  auknowledged  advantages  of  situation, 
etc.,  does  not  in  the  future  make  reasonable  progress,  it  will  be  either 
from  the  want  of  proper  management  here,  or  for  the  want  of  pioper 
co-operation  and  support  among  its  friends.  Let  us  hope  that  neither 
wiU  be  wanting,  that  the  designs  of  Providence  in  planting  the  institu- 
tion may  not  be  frustrated. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  noble  words,  recognizing  freely  the  oli- 
stacles  to  be  overcome,  Dr.  Champlin  entered  vigorously  and 
intelligently  upon  his  new  task.  Waterville  College,  in  1857,  had 
three  buildings,  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  an  invested  fund  of 
about  twelve  or  lifteen  thousand  dollars.  To  increase  this  fund 
was  a  matter  of  present  urgent  necessity,  and  in  1859,  Rev.  Hor- 
ace T.  Los'e  was  employed  by  the  college  for  the  purpose.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
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thousand  dollars,  and  then  relinquished  his  agency.  The  wovk 
was  soon  taken  up  by  President  Champlin  and  other  members  of 
the  faculty,  but  their  self-denying  efforts  were  not  crowned  with 
great  success.  National  affairs,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  tilings, 
attracted  the  attention  and  demanded  the  energies  of  the  people. 
But,  in  the  third  year  of  the  civil  war,  when  in  Boston  one  day. 
Dr.  Champlin  learned  from  the  late  Jonah  G.  Wacren,  n.D.,  then 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union,  that  Gardner  Colby  of  Newton,  some  of  whose  early  years 
were  spent  in  Winslow  and  Waterville,  and  whose  mother  Dr. 
Chaplin,  the  first  president  of  the  college,  had  befriended,  was 
m.editating  generous  purposes  toward  Waterville  College.  Dr. 
Champlin  called  on  him  at  once,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr, 
Colby  attended  the  commenoement  of  the  college  in  August  that 
year.  On  commencement  day  Dr.  Champlin  received  from  Sir. 
Colby  the  following  note:  — 

WATEItVII.I.E,  Aug.  10, 1861, 
Ebv.  3.  T.  CnAsiri.is',  d.d., 

My  Dear  Sii': — I  propose  to  give  Waterville  College  tte  sum  of 
fiCty  thousand  dollars  (:J)0,00fl),  the  same  to  be  paid  without  interest  aa 
follows,  viz. : — 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  when  your  suhscriptions  shall  amonnt  to 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  independent  of  any  from  rae. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  wiien  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  is 
pal')  on  your  subset! ptiotis,  not  including  any  from  me;  and  upon  the 
coudition  that  the  president  and  a  majority  of  the  faculty  shall  be  mem- 
bers in  good  stauding  ot  regular  Baptist  churches. 

If  either  or  any  of  these  conditions  are  broken,  the  entire  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  shall  revert  to  myself,  or  my  heirs,  or  assigns.     I  remain, 
Yours  very  truly, 

GiEDKEK    COLBT. 

The  contents  of  this  note  were  made  known  to  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  college  at  the  commencement  dinner.  Rev.  F.  W. 
Bakeman,  d.d.,  who  was  then  a  student  in  the  college,  and  as  one 
of  the  marshals  of  the  day,  was  present  at  the  dinner  in  the  old 
town  hall,  has  given  a  graphic  account  of  the  scene  when  the 
announcement  of  this  proposed  gift  was  made  ;  — 

Dr.  Champlin  arose  and  stood  a  brief  pause,  as  if  to  command  the  unre- 
served attention  ot  the  company.  How  pale  he  looked  I  How  atrai^ely 
his  voice  seemed  to  shake  as  he  spoke !  There  were  no  tears  in  his  eyes, 
but  there  was  what  makes  tears  in  his  utterance.     As  long  as  I  live  I 
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Bhall  recall  the  grand  old  man  in  that  lii6toiic  liuui,whuh  wis  to  hini 
the  victor's  crown,  after  years  of  hardest  waifare  And  now  the  an- 
nouncement was  given  that  the  gentlemm  at  his  svdt,,  a  shoit,  plump 
little  man,  with  benevolent  appearing  flee,  who  might  have  lieen  t'lken 
for  one  of  the  Ch  eery  hie  brotliera  hid  mide  a  definite  and  tmal  piopo 
sition  to  give  the  coUege  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  as  a  perma- 
nent fund,  on  condition  that  the  triends  of  the  institution  should  add 
one  hundred  thousand.  The  announcement  ran  through  that  company 
like  a  kindling  Are,  Mr.  Colhy  was  known  to  few;  his  intention  was 
known  to  fewer  still.  The  rumor  had  not  got  abroad.  It  was  a  genuine 
surprise.  For  a  moment  there  was  stillness,  as  in  the  hash  before  the 
breaking  of  the  tempest,  and  then— -there  was  a  tempest — a  wild 
demonstration  of  joy  and  glad  surprise,  such  aa  I  have  never  since  wit- 
nessed. Hands,  feet,  voices,  knives  and  forks  rapping  on  the  tables,  al' 
bore  a  part  in  the  concert  of  applause.  Men  sliook  hands  and  fairly 
hugged  each  other  in  their  transports  of  joy.  Such  unfeigned  delight 
is  seldom  seen.  The  hall  rang  again  and  again  to  their  cheers.  It 
seemed  as  it  they  would  never  stop.  The  fountains  of  affections  liad 
been  broken  up,  and  their  torrents  could  not  be  easily  checked,  !Never 
from  that  day  have  I  questioned  the  devotion  of  Colby  alumni.  Fifty 
thousand  doEars  does  not  seem  so  great  now  as  it  did  then.  Por  Watcr- 
ville,  under  the  circumstances,  that  sum  was  a  princely  fortune.  But 
there  was  more  than  this  in  consideration.  Men  saw  that  this  donation 
meant  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  endowment.  They  had 
faith  to  believe  that  it  would  be  raised.  In  this  glad  hoar  the  long 
needed  inspiration  had  come  and  all  things  were  now  possible.  Men 
realized  instinctively  that  on  this  auspicious  day  a  new  era  had  begun 
for  our  long  struggling  institution.  This  hour  marked  an  epoch.  Mean- 
while, through  all  this  storm  of  appl.iusc,  the  Cheeryble  brother,  who 
was  its  beneiicent  cause,  sat  blushiiigly.  To  the  clamorous  calls  of  his 
name  he  made  a  brief  response,  no  word  of  wliich  can  I  recall.  The 
facts  of  that  day  crowded  out  words.  What  Mr.  Colby  felt  on  that  oc- 
casion no  man  can  know.  I  have  often  thought  that  ten  years  of  life 
would  be  a  small  price  for  the  experience  of  so  blissful  an  hour.  Finally 
the  doxology  was  snng,  and  the  commencement  of  1864  was  over;  the 
night-time  in  the  history  of  Waterville  College  was  ended,  a«d  morning 
had  come  to  Colby  University] 

In  raising  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  required  in  order 
to  secure  Mr,  Colby's  conditional  gift,  Dr,  Ohamplin  performed 
heroic  service,  as  did  some  of  his  eoUe^ues  ;  and  the  money  was 
at  length  obtained,  Then,  in  1866,  at  Dr.  Champlin's  suggestion, 
and  entirely  without  any  underatanding  with  Mr,  Colby,  the  trus- 
tees voted  to  apply  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  for  an  act 
changing  the  name  of  the  college  to  Colby  University ;  and  the 
act  was  passed  January  23,  1867. 
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The  college  now  entered  upon  an  era  of  proaperity.  Added 
ftuida  came  into  its  treasury  for  building  purposes.  Memo- 
rial Hall,  costing  about  forty  tliousand  dollars  was  erected; 
Coburn  Hall,  costing  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  fol- 
lowed ;  then  the  old  chapel,  now  Champlin  Hail,  was  remodeled 
at  an  expense  of  sis  thousand  dollars,  and  the  North  College  at 
an  expense  of  eight  thousand  iive  hundred  dollars.  And  yet  in 
1872,  when  these  improvements  had  been  made  and  paid  for,  the 
invested  funds  of  the  college  had  increased  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Of  the  money  thus  expended,  or  invested,  Dr 
Champlin  obtained  (directly  or  indirectly)  and  collected  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  as  chiurman  of  the  praden- 
tial  committee  he  had  the  entire  oversight  of  the  above  named 
improvements,  and  the  chief  direction  of  the  investment  of  the 
college  funds. 

During  this  period  of  upbuilding  and  endowing  the  college, 
Dr.  Champlin  prosecuted  his  studies  with  old-time  vigor.  When 
he  became  president  of  the  college  he  devoted  bimself  to  the  du- 
ties of  his  professorship  of  mental  and  intellectual  philosophy 
with  the  same  interest  with  which  he  had  hitherto  devoted  him- 
self to  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  He  soon  published  an  edi- 
tion of  "  Butler's  Analogy  and  Ethical  Discourses."  This  was 
followed,  in  1860,  by  "  A  Test  Book  on  Intellectual  Philosophy ; " 
inl861,byhi8"First  Principles  of  Ethics;"  and  in  1868,byhi3 
"  Lessons  on  Political  Economy."  These  works  passed  through 
successive  editions,  and  were  used  as  text  books  in  other  colleges. 
But,  as  the  late  Mr.  H.  W.  Richardson,  editor  of  the  "  Portland 
Daily  Advertiser,"  and  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Champlin,  said :  — 

The  service  which  Dr.  Champlin  rendered  to  the  college  and  to  this 
generation  ia  not  measured  or  even  indicated  by  a  list  of  Ms  published 
works.  He  was  not  merely  or  even  primarily  a  literary  man.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  affairs,—  a  man  who  would  naturally  have  be- 
come a  great  merchant,  or  a  successful  politician.  He  edited  &reek  and 
Latin  text  books  because  in  the  place  where  he  found  himself  that  was 
the  thing  to  do.  When  he  left  the  professorship  of  aneient  languages, 
he  turned  to  other  studies  without  regret,  and  with  the  same  industry 
and  sound  appreciation  of  the  requirements  of  Ms  new  position. 

August  2, 1870,  in  connection  with  the  annual  commencement, 
President  Champlin  delivered  a  historical  discourse,  it  being  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  college.  Having  reviewed  the  history 
of  the  college  he  closed  with  these  words :  — 
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Standing  now,  as  we  do,  at  the  middle  point  of  the  first  century  of 
the  existence  of  the  institution,  whether  we  look  backward  or  forward, 
have  we  not  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage  ?  The  college  has  been 
useful.  The  University,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  destined  to  a  still  higher 
usefulness.  The  foundations  are  already  laid,  and  well  laid,  and  the 
superstructure,  I  am  eonfldent,  will  gradually  rise  in  fitting  beauty  and 
proportions.  It  will  have  a  history  to  be  recounted,  I.tiave  no  doubt,  at 
the  close  of  another  half-century,  and  as  the  centuries  roll  on,  chapter 
after  chapter  will  have  to  be  added  to  this  history,  till  some  future  gen- 
eration, looking  back  over  its  whole  course,  and  estimating  the  influence 
which  has  gone  forth  from  it  to  bless  the  world,  will  come  to  realize,  if 
we  do  not  now,  how  great  a  boon  to  a  community  is  a  Christian  institu- 
tion of  leaminR,  established  and  sustained  and  nurtured  np  to  a  high 
purpose  by  the  prayers,  the  labors  and  the  contributions  of  Hie  wise  and 
good. 

Dr.  Champlin  now  Mt  that  his  work  as  president  of  the  college 
was  done,  and  at  the  commencement  in  July,  1872,  he  asked  to 
be  relieved  of  the  burden  he  had  carried  so  long.  By  request  of 
the  trasteea  he  remained  at  his  post  a  year  longer.  When  he 
then  retired  from  the  service  of  the  college,  Colby  University  had 
an  invested  fund  of  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  dollars, 
and  no  debts.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  college  thirty- 
two  years,  one-half  of  the  time  as  professor,  and  one-half  of  the 
time  as  president. 

The  trustees  of  the  University,  in  accepting  Dr.  ChampUn'a 
resignation,  adopted  the  following  resolution :  — 

Besalved,  That  in.  accepting  his  resignation  the  BDard  of  Trustees 
would  express  their  gratitude  to  Dr  Chimplin  for  the  long  continued, 
diligent  and  laborious  services  which  he  his  lendeied  as  in  inatiuctor, 
and  for  the  singular  devotedness  to  the  generil  interests  and  welfare  of 
the  University  which  he  has  uniformly  minifested ,  and,  that  m  retiring 
from  the  office  of  the  presidency,  he  will  bear  with  him  the  triendship 
and  good  wishes  of  this  Board. 

In  I860,  Brown  University  oonferre  1  upon  Dr  Chirnplin  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  in  1872,  when  he  re- 
signed the  presidency,  Colby  University  conferred  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

It  was  Dr.  Champlin's  purpose  upon  his  retirement  from  the 
college  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  Waterville.  But  three  of 
his  children  were  living  in  Portland,  and  family  ties  soon  drew 
him  thither.  He  removed  to  Portland  in  April,  1874,  and  here 
among  his  books,  and  surroimded  by  those  whom  he  loved,  he 
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passed  the  closing  years  of  a  useful  and  busy  life.  In  1875,  he 
was  made  a  trustee  of  Colby  University.  Continuing  his  literary 
labors  he  prepared  a  volume  of "  Bible  Selections  for  Family  Read- 
ing." Then,  returning  to  his  classical  studies,  he  prepared  a  volume 
of  "Selections  from  Tacitus,"  whichhe  published  in  1876.  In  1880, 
he  pnblished  a  work  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Of  hie  minor  publications  the  following  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion :  In  1846,  Dr.  Champlin  preached  a  sermon  before  the 
Maine  Baptist  Convention  at  Brunswick,  entitled  "ApoUos  the 
Preaeher,"  which  was  published  by  the  Convention.  He  pub- 
lished also  the  following  review  articles :  "  Popular  Lecturing," 
Christian  Review,  April,  1850;  "Grote'e  History  of  Greece," 
Christian  Review,  October,  1851 ;  "  Bishop  Butler,"  Christian  Re- 
view, July,  1854;  "Hume's  Philosophy,"  Christian  Review,  April, 
1865;  " Moral  Philosophy,"  Christian  Review,  April,  1860 ;  "  Pro- 
tection and  Free  Trade,"  Baptist  Quarterly,  October,  1873  ;  and 
"  Psychology,"  Baptist  Quarterly,  April,  1874.  June  24, 1856,  he 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry  of 
Newton  Theological  Institution  on  "Religion  and  Philantliropy," 
March  14, 1878,  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Maine  Historical  So- 
dety,  entitled  "Educational  Institutions  in  Maine  while  a  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts,"  which  is  included  in  volume  vjti  of  the 
Society's  Collections.  He  also  frequently  accepted  invitations  to 
deliver  addresses  before  educational  societies,  teachers'  conven- 
tions, lyceunis,  etc. 

In  1872,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Baptist  Educa- 
tion Society  at  Bath,  it  was  voted,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Champlin, 
"That  it  is  expedient  that  an  effort  be  made  to  endow  Water- 
ville  Classical  Institute  by  starting  a  subscription  to  raise  for  it 
a  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars."  At  the  meeting  of  the  same 
society,  in  1873,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
trustees  of  Colby  University  in  reference  to  this  matter.  One  of 
the  results  of  that  conference  was  the  passage  of  resolutions  by 
the  Bfiard  of  Trustees  recommending  "  That  an  effort  he  made 
to  raise  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  earliest  day  practi- 
cable for  the  endowment  of  three  preparatory  schools,  one  of 
which  shall  be  located  at  Waterville,  one  at  some  place  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  state,  and  one  in  the  western  section."  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Education  Society,  in  1874,  it  was  announced 
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that  es-Governor  Cobum  had  offered  to  g^ve  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  endowment  of  WaterviDe  Olaaaical  Institute,  provided 
fifty  thousand  dollars  additional  should  be  raised  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  other  proposed  schools.  Rev.  A,  R.  Crane  under- 
took the  work  of  raising  this  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  money 
when  secured  was  committed  to  the  trustees  of  Colby  Univer- 
sity for  the  benefit  of  Hebron  Academy  and  Houlton  Academy 
(now  Ricker  Classical  Institute),  as  was  Governor  Coburn's  gift 
for  the  benefit  of  Waterville  Classical  Institute  (now  Cobnrn 
Classical  Institute,  in  memory  of  Hon.  Stephen  Oobum  and  his 
son,  Charles'  M.  Cobiirn),  Dr.  Champlin  took  a  very  deep  inter- 
est in  the  endowment  of  these  preparatory  schools,  and  in  1878, 
when  the  subscription  had  been  completed,  he  prepared  a  plan 
for  organizing  the  department  of  academies,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  trustees  of  Colby  University, 

One  of  his  last  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  was  in  behalf  of 
the  church  in  Portland  of  which  he  was  once  pastor.  In  the 
great  fire  in  Portland,  in  1866,  the  First  Baptist  Church  lost  its 
house  of  worship.  More  than  ninety  farnilies  connected  with  the 
church  were  made  homeless  by  the  destructive  flames.  In  re- 
building, a  debt  was  incurred  latter  than  was  anticipated.  The 
burden  thus  assumed  was  heroically  borne,  but  its  weight  was  at 
length  severely  felt.  Dr.  Champlin,  on  returning  to  Portland, 
had  united  with  the  Free  Street  Church,  which  was  nearer  his 
residence.  But  he  had  lost  none  of  his  affection  for  the  old 
church  to  which  he  tad  ministered  at  the  beginning  of  his  pub- 
lic career,  and  he  desired  to  see  a  part  at  least  of  this  burden  of 
debt  removed.  He  accordingly,  in  1880,  instituted  a  movement 
from  which  in  a  short  time  nearly  ten  thousand  seven  hundred 
dollars  was  secured;  the  remaining  debt,  about  nine  thousand 
dollars,  was  refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  tlie  First 
Church  entered  upon  a  new  stage  in  its  history  encouraged  and 
strengthened.  Since  that  time  the  balance  of  this  debt  has  been 
paid. 

Dr.  Champlin  was  last  in  Waterville  at  the  commencement  in 
1879.    The  privilege  of  meeting  with  his  old  associates  and  pu- 
pils he  greatly  enjoyed.     They  received  him  with  enthusiasm  and  ' 
he  rejoiced  with  them  in  the  evidences  of  the  growing  influence 
and  prosperity  of  the  college. 
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Iq  May,  1880,  he  spent  a  few  days  in  Saratoga.  But  the 
weather  was  oppressively  warm  and  being  unfavorably  affected 
by  it,  he  hastened  back  to  Portland,  The  hand  o£  disease,  he 
knew,  was  upon  him.  "I  ani  confident  that  this  is  paralysis,"  he 
said,  as  feebly  he  came  up  the  steps  of  his  house  in  the  early 
morning  of  his  arrival.  He  remained  in  bis  study  during  the 
day,  and  at  night,  on  retiring,  he  ascended  the  staircase  unaided. 
When  he  awoke  the  next  morning  his  tight  side  was  paralyzed. 

Prom  the  alumni  of  the  college,  at  the  succeeding  commencement 
at  Waterville,  there  came  words  of  ai?ectionate  sympathy  for  one 
who  had  so  long  been  "  the  esteemed  and  venerated  president  of 
the  TJniverMty,"  accompanied  "by  a  fervent  prayer  that  God 
would  bless  the  means  employed  for  his  restoration,  and  so  ex- 
tend hia  useful  life  that  he  may  continue  to  be  a  benefactor  to 
this  institution  which  he  has  so  tenderly  cherished  and  for  which 
he  has  so  zealously  labored." 

Dr.  Champlin  slowly  improved  during  the  summer  months,  and 
several  times  be  rode  out  a  short  distance,  but  the  effort  was  too 
great,  and  he  did  not  leave  the  house  again  during  his  illness. 
His  mind  remained  unclouded  until  about  a  month  before  his 
death.  He  often  expressed  a  fear  that  in  the  progress  of  his 
disease  reason  would  at  length  fail  him,  and  that  he  would  then 
become  a  burden  to  his  family.  While  he  was  thus  laid  aside. 
Dr.  Shailer,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  with  whom  he  had  long 
been  associated  in  different  relations,  suddenly  died,  and  when 
the  tidings  were  home  to  his  sick  chamber  he  said  he  counted  Dr, 
Shailer  happy  in  that  so  suddenly  and  so  peacefully  he  had  been 
transferred  to  the  better  land.  Yet  no  murmur  escaped  his  lipa 
during  those  long  and  weary  months.  Quietly,  trustfully  he 
awaited  the  end.  Talking  to  himself  on  his  bed  one  day,  he  was 
asked  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  replied,  "  Political  science ; 
the  importance  of  Christianity  to  the  world  ;  and  Tacitus  —  how  I 
should  like  to  teach  it  again !  My  Tacitus  is  the  best  book  I  have 
written,  I  think."  During  the  last  month  of  his  life,  after  his  mind 
became  clouded,  it  was  noticeable  that  it  remained  clear  in  reference 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  college ;  and  most  pathetic  was  hia 
appeal  one  day,  when  in  his  delirium,  imagining  himself  away 
from  home,  he  asked  to  be  taken  back  to  Waterville  where  he 
had  labored  so  long  and  so  well.    He  did  not  wish  to  survive 
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the  ioas  of  reason,  and  in  this  his  desire  was  mercifully  granted. 
On  Taesday  night,  March  14,  1882,  he  did  not  rest  as  well  as 
usual.  He  said  he  was  tired,  and  as  the  night  wore  away  he 
asked  if  it  was  almost  morning.  About  five  o'clock  Wednesday, 
Majch  15,  the  nurse  noticed  that  his  breathing  was  short  and 
quick.  His  wife  was  at  once  summoned,  but  when  she  reached 
the  bedside  she  found  that  he  had  ceased  to  breathe ;  so  suddenly 
and  so  easily,  after  long  months  of  suffering  and  weariness,  he 
had  entered  into  rest. 

Beside  Mrs,  Champlin,  three  children  survived  him  :  James  P. 
Charaplin,  Augustus  Champlin  and  Frank  A.  Champlin,  all  of 
Portland.  A  daughter,  Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Burri^e,  died  in  Port- 
land, November  2i,  1875. 

The  funeral  services  occurred  at  the  Free  Street  Church,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  18,  Rev.  Henry  E.  Robins,  d.d.  Dr. 
Champlin's  successor  in  the  presidency  at  Waterville,  on  account 
of  ill  health  was  unable  to  be  present.  "  I  have  a  deep  appreci- 
ation of  Dr.  Champhn's  services  to  the  college,"  he  wrote.  "  He 
rendered  possible  whatever  success  I  have  been  able  to  achieve." 
Nearly  all  the  alumni  and  trustees  of  the  Univereity  residing  in 
Portland  and  vicinity  were  present.  Rev.  T.  D,  Anderson,  jr., 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  read  selections  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. Then  foUowed  addresses  by  Rev.  James  MtiWhinnie,  pas- 
tor of  the  Free  Street  Church,  Professor  Moaes  Lyford,  repre- 
senting the  faculty  of  Colby  University  and  Gen.  J.  L.  Chamberlin, 
president  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  former  spoke  of  Dr.  Champ- 
lin io  his  private  relations  in  his  later  years.  Professor  Lyford 
referred  to  his  association  with  Dr.  Champlin  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  at  Waterville.  "Every  remembrance  of  that  sixteen 
years,"  he  said,  "  is  pleasant."  President  Chamberlain  brought 
from  the  college  which  he  represented  a  sincere  and  affectionate 
tribute  "to  the  scholar,  to  the  strong  and  strenuous  man  in  the 
cause  of  education,  to  the  maker  of  books,  to  the  instructor  of 
youth."  He  alluded  to  Dr.  Champlin's  remarkable  industry  and 
energy,  and  added ;  — 

The  work  he  did  for  the  college  abides  in  more  ways  than  ono.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  institution  is  s.  monument  to  him.  Those  wlio  know 
its  history  know  how  true  that  is.  But  beyond  hooka,  aod  beyond  col- 
lege walls  of  brick  and  stone,  and  beyond  even  the  words  of  instruction 
in  the  class-room,  there  is  a  mighty  power  which  the  true  educator 
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wields,  and  it  is  that  of  influence.  I  tbjnk  in  a  college,  for  example,  It  is 
more  theinfluence  of  the  man  than  the  hooks  he  may  have  written,  or 
the  words  of  instruction  he  may  have  uttered,  which  works  on  the  minds 
and  character  of  his  pupils.  The  strongest  feature  in  education,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  influence.  Now  our  friend's  true,  strong,  generous  and  noble 
character!  am  rery  sure  must  liave  impress  those  who  met  him  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  impressed  me.  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  that  kind.  The 
infiuenoe  of  his  character,  of  the  man  he  was,  fell  into  my  spirit,  I  know, 
like  good  seed.  When  I  know  how  many  there  must  be  in  tlie  com- 
munity and  all  over  the  world  in  whom  lives  today  the  effect  of  the  in- 
fluence of  our  friend's  character,  I  say  his  work  abides  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  monument  of  brick  and  stone  which  he  has  left  behind. 
He  lives  in  our  hearts  and  his  spirit  abides  with  us. 

At  the  close  oftheaddresses,  and  after  a  hymn  by  the  choir,  Rev. 
Asa  Dalton,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  offered  prayer,  and  the  bur- 
ial followed  at  Evergreen  Cemetery, 

On  Tuesday,  June  27, 1882,  Rev.  A.  K.  P.  Small,  d.d.,  then  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  de- 
livered in  the  chapel  at  Waterville,  an  address  before  the  alumni, 
commemorative  of  the  services  of  ex- President  Champlin.  In  this 
address  he  said :  — 

Coming  up  to  our  annual  literary  festival  this  year,  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  honored  form  of  one  who  moved  regularly  through  these  walks  dur- 
ing more  than  thirty  years,  becoming  so  identified  with  what  is  most 
substantia]  here  as  to  seem  an  essential  part  of  this  classic  retreat. 
We  look  in  vain  for  him  ?  That  is  hardly  true.  How  much  of  himself, 
of  his  best  life,  of  his  far  reaching  wisdom — more  than  could  be  seen  in  a 
single  human  form — is  here  before  you  I  These  halls,  consecrated  to  de- 
votion, to  sacred  memories,  and  to  erudition,  this  grateful  shade,  these 
scholastic  environments,  all,  all  bear,  and  will  continue  to  bear,  what 
permanent  impress  of  himself  I 

The  pen  of  a  competent  and  appreciative  writer  has  already  secured 
for  history  suitable  record  of  his  deeds.  The  president  of  another  col- 
lie has  beautifully  uttered  the  enviable  tribute  of  contemporary  educa- 
tors. Pastor,  associates,  friends,  have  spoken  of  what  he  was  aa  piUar 
of  the  church,  citizen,  husband,  father,  friend.  The  sacred  requiem  has 
been  chanted  over  the  silent  form  which,  nearly  four  months  ago,  the  im- 
mortal spirit  fled.  His  name,  his  honor,  are  secure  beyond  the  neces- 
sity of  any  words  that  can  now  be  uttered. 

yet  yoii,  sons  and  daughters  of  tbis  institution,  could  not  allow  such 
violence  to  your  own  sense  of  gratitude  and  obligation  as  to  pass  through 
these  anniversary  days  without  claiming  a  few  moments,  not  for 
empty  pagentry,  or  formal  eulogy,  or  the  repetition  of  funeral  rites,  bnt 
for  the  privilege  of  offering  a  single,  unobtrusive  garland  at  this  favor- 
ite shrine  of  his  professional  and  executive  honors. 
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And  no  better  utterance  in  your  behalf  ca  n  now  be  attempted  than  im 
perfect  trajislation  into  irords  of  the  permanent  lesson  which  his  life  so 
permanently  fostered  upon  this  very  place,  viz. ;  that  the  noblest  monu- 
ment for  one's  self,  is  what  he  builds  for  those  who  follow  him;  putting 
himself  into  what  is  belTter  than  even  the  nearest  perfect  effigy  of  bronze 
or  marble — into  the  educated  lives  of  those  who  shall  better  perpetuate 
his  memory. 


9  here  that  President  Champhn  spent  himself  in 
building  for  otters;  yet  spent  himself  in  exacting  the  best  way  to  per- 
petuate himself;  bequeathing  appointments  of  a  literary  homo,  in  the 
perpetual  influence  of  which  he  shall  live  in  the  successive  generations 
of  uplifted,  cultured  lives.  We  refer  not  to  these  granite  edifices  alone, 
but  to  bis  accompanying  and  more  special  intellectual  work.  Those  wiio 
have  never  written  nor  edited  a  single  volume  that  becomes  a  permanent 
educating  power  has  no  conception  of  the  amount  and  varied  elemetitaof 
life  that  must  be  given  to  it.  But  with  the  wearing  responsibilities  of 
the  government  of  a  college,  and  the  peculiar  flnancia]  burdens  of  the 
chairman  of  the  prudential  committee,  through  a  career  most  im- 
portant building  enterprise,  all  the  while  constantly  filling  the  chair  of 
instruction  in  Oie  department  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy;  and 
at  the  same  time,  so  regularly  and  accurately,  carrying  through  the  press 
standard  classical  and  metaphysical  works,  like  Greek  grammars,  edi- 
tions of  -Eschines,  Demosthenes,  Butler;  original  text  books  upon  in- 
tellectual philosophy,  ethics  and  political  economy, —  such  achievements 
of  laborious  scholarship,  President  Chamberlain  was  pleased  to  call  a 
mystery.  To  those  who  knew  how  much  of  almost  superhuman  phys- 
ical and  mental  life  that  requires,  it  is  the  mystery  next  to  miracle. 

And  now,  garnered  among  the  treasures  most  secure,  for  the  archives 
of  the  University,  and  its  tributary  academies;  for  the  honor  of  this 
town;  for  the  church,  and  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  is  the  untai'- 
nished  character  and  the  continual  influence  of  President  James  Tift 
Champlin. 

LJke  words  of  glowing  eulogy  were  spoken  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public.  They  came  as  a  conviction  begotten  in  college 
days,  and  strengthened  amid  the  struggles  of  later  life  in  which 
Dr.  Champlin's  teachings  and  conduct  proved  suggestive  and 
helpful.  They  may  all  be  summed  up  in  these  words  of  Script- 
ure, "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant?" 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  THE 
PEQUAKETS. 

ITS  CAUSES  AND   ITS   RESULTS. 

Read  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  May  SI,  1890. 

BY  JAMES   PHINNEY   BAXTER.  , 

It  has  been  persistently  asserted,  and  will  be  often  re-asserted, 
that  the  irequeot  wars  waged  by  the  Indians  upon  the  Maine 
colonists,  were  caused  by  cruel  treatment  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  and  by  their  constant  encroachments  upon  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  Indians,  ■which  threatened  their  subsistence;  and 
sentimentalists,  who  imagine  that  impartiality  requires  them  to 
admit  the  most  questionable  evidence  against  their  own  race,  have 
carefully  sought  for  wrongs  against  a  people,  whose  very  misfor- 
tunes tend  to  blind  the  sympathetic  inquirer  to  their  faults. 

Doubtless  individual  acts  of  injustice  were  perpetrated,  and 
doubtless  more  or  less  jealousy  was  cherished  by  the  Indians  on 
account  of  invasions  by  an  alien  people,  of  tetritory  partly 
occupied  by  them ;  but  these  were  insufficient  to  cause  the  exten- 
sive and  protracted  wars,  which  were  waged  against  the  colonists 
during  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  at  this  period  encroachment  upon  their  ter- 
ritory was  too  inconsiderable  to  cause  the  Indians  great  appre- 
hension. Nearly  all  the  continent  outside  of  a  portion  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, north,  east  and  west,  was  a  vast  wilderness,  and 
though  the  English  increased  with  considerable  rapidity  in  a  few 
localities,  so  vast  was  the  territory — to  the  Indian  mind  illimit- 
able—  that  this  increase  could  have  caused  but  httle  apprehen- 
sion, though  encroachment  upon  their  land  was  one  of  their  pre- 
texts for  war. 
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A  more  active  cause  of  war,  which  had  gerininateil  in  religious 
and  race  antagonisms,  and  which  had  been  transplanted  from  the 
soil  of  the  Old  World,  where  it  had  long  flourished,  to  the  more 
stimulating  soil  of  the  New,  may  be  more'  profitably  studied. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cruel  wars  which  r^ed  in 
Maine  from  an  early  period,  especially  during  the  two  decades 
from  1688  to  1698  and  from  1705  to  1713,  and  at  various  other 
times  until  1759,  and  which  inflicted  terrible  sufferings  upon  the 
colonists,  were  the  result  of  French  machinations. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  missions,  the  eastern  In- 
dians had  become  close  allies  of  the  French,  whose  hostility  to 
their  English  neighbors  was  ever  active.  At  Fentagoet  was  the 
adventurous  Castine,  who  exercised  unlimited  sway  over  his  sav- 
age associates,  and  whose  settlement  so  near  them  was  regarded 
by  the  English  as  a  constant  menace  to  their  peace. 

After  two  years  of  warfare,  a  partial  peace  with  the  Indians 
was  secured  by  the  capture,  in  1690,  of  Fort  Royal  by  Fhipps,^ 
but  this  was  only  of  short  duration,  and  with  the  advent  of  Vil- 
lebon  to  the  governorship  of  Acadia,  hostilities  recommenced; 
indeed,  Villebon  was  instructed  by  the  French  government  to 
make  it  his  principal  object  to  wage  war  without  ceasing,  against 
the  English,  and  to  apply  himself  to  the  congenial  task  of  anima- 
ting the  Indians  "de  Ghercher  fairh  du  pro^l  sur  les  ennemis,'" ' 
and  to  make  them  feel  that  war  against  the  English  was  more 
profitable  than  hunting, 

Villebon,  apparently  delighted  with  his  instructiona,  supplied  the 
savages,  who  were  eager  for  blood,  with  suitable  weapons,  and 
dispatched  them  against  the  infant  8ettlem.ents  of  Maine.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  Penobscot  Indians,  converts  of  Thury,  the  Jes- 
uit priest,  set  out  on  this  expedition,  and  were  joined  by  a  body 
of  Indians  from  the  Kennebec.  Traveling  on  snow-shoes,  the 
expedition  reached  York,  which,  in  the  early  dawn,  they  attacked 
and  destroyed;  Dummer,  the  venerable  minister  of  York,  was 
shot  dead  at  his  door,  and  his  wife  subjected  to  the  hardships  of 
a  captivity  which  she  did  not  survive.  One  of  the  savages  it  is 
said  arrayed  himself  in  the  clerical  garb  of  the  dead  minister, 
and  delivered  a  mock  sermon  to  his  howling  associates. 

1  vide  Culleuticm  De  Docmueuts,  relntifs  a  1 '  HiaCoiie  de  la  Kouvelle  France.    Quebec, 
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On  their  return  from  this  expedition,  the  Indians  were  received 
by  the  French  authorities  with  feasting  and  merry-making,  and 
infiited  by  stirring  harangues  to  continue  their  warfare,  Penta- 
goet,  the  headquarters  of  Castine,  was  made  the  base  of  another 
attack  upon  the  English  settlements,  and  here  in  the  early  sum- 
mer the  French  leaders  with  the  principal  Abnaki  chiefs  and 
their  followers  assembled.  Encouraged  by  former  success  in 
ravaging  the  scattered  hamlets  of  the  EngHsh,  which  Frontenac 
admits  was  "  impossible  of  description,"  they  set  forward  with 
savi^e  glee  to  attack  Wells. 

But  Wells,  fortunately,  had  in  Converse  a  hero,  and  though  he 
had  but  thirty  men  with  him,  he  defeated  the  most  formidable  force 
which  had  yet  been  sent  over  the  French  border.  Villebon,  as 
orael  as  his  savage  allies,  to  raise  their  despondent  spirits  and 
stimulate  their  thirst  for  blood,  gave  them  one  of  his  English 
prisoners  to  bum,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  in- 
human tortures  inflicted  upon  him.  Aroused  by  their  danger,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  English  to  rebuild  the  ruined  fort  at  Pema- 
quid,  and  under  Phipps  a  structure  of  stone  of  considerable 
strength  was  erected,  which  served  to  check  the  ardor  of  the 
savages,  who  were  always  easily  disheartened,  and  whose  bravery 
was  most  conspicuous,  when  safe  in  ambash  and  agsunst  an  un- 
protected foe. 

A  partial  peace  resulted,  which  Villebon,  aided  hy  Thury, 
strove  zealously  to  rupture.  Some  of  their  chiefs,  to  impress 
them  with  the  splendor  and  power  of  France  were  sent  to  the 
French  court,  where  they  were  flattered,  feasted  and  gaUy  ap- 
parelled, and  were  returned  with  pomp  to  their  people  to  relate 
the  wonders  which  they  had  beheld.  The  efforts  of  Villebon  and 
Thury  suceeded  in  renewing  the  war,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
Villebon  another  expedition  against  the  English  was  organized. 
The  savages  were  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  New  England 
and  were  instructed  to  give  the  English  no  quarter.  Reaching 
the  outskirts  of  Oyster  River,  now  Durham,  New  Hampshbe, 
they  made  an  attack  upon  it  before  daybreak,  and  slaughtered 
men,  women  and  children,  as  they  endeavored  to  escape  half- 
naked  from  their  beds. 

After  the  massacre,  the  savages  hearing  their  bloody  trophies, 
were  assembled  by  Thury  to  celebrate  mass,  after  which  the  chief 
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TaxoTis  set  out  on.another  raid  "to  knock  people  in  tlie  head  by 
surprise,"  says  Villebon,  "  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  ef- 
fect ;"  indeed,  says  this  writer,  "  even  infanta  in  the  cradle  were 
not  spared."  *  In  this  cruelty,  the  Jesuit  Thury,  we  must  believe 
was  particepi  criminis.  In  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  the 
French  minister,  Ponchartrain,  extolled  his  services  in  inciting 
the  savages  to  war  upon  the  Enghsh,  and  he  urges,  as  a  reward 
for  his  zeal,  the  bestowal  upon  him  of  a  portion  of  the  money 
which  the  government  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  Acadian 
clergy:  "  une  plus  forte  part  sur  les  1500  I.  de  gratiffication  que 
sa  M(^esti  aecorde  pour  les  ecd&eiastiques  de  I  'Acadie." ' 

But  the  English  were  not  to  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  their 
enemies  desired.  With  a  courage  nerved  by  necessity,  they  met 
the  murderous  bands  sent  against  them  by  their  fanatical  neigh- 
bors, and  drove  them  back  defeated  and  disheartened. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  war,  but  soon  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  English  colonial  Governor,  Dudley,  the  French  again 
began  to  incite  the  Indians  to  attack  the  English  settlements. 
To  prevent  another  war  with  its  concomitant  horrors,  Dudley 
succeeded  in  assembling  at  Casco  on  the  20th  of  June,  1703,  the 
principal  Abnaki  chiefs  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty 
with  them.  The  Indians,  however,  instigated  by  the  French, 
prepared  a  plot  to  surprise  the  governor  and  his  assistants.  In 
order  to  avoid  suspicion  they  thought  best  not  to  appear  at  the 
council  in  too  lai^e  numbers,  but  it  was  arranged  that  the  chief 
of  the  Pequakets  should  arrive  at  the  proper  time  with  a  large 
force,  and  at  a  given  signal  aid  in  conBuramating  the  plot.  This 
treacherous  design  was  frustrated  by  the  non  arrival  of  the  Pe- 
quakets at  the  expected  time,  and  by  an  occurrence,  but  for 
which  it  might,  however,  have  been  successful.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  Indians  and  the  English  to  join  in  a  salute  at  the 
conclusion  of  certain  ceremonies,  and  during  the  progress  of  ne- 
gotiations, several  salutes  bad  accordingly  been  fired.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  feu  dejoie,  and  at 
the  proper  moment,  the  English,  by  arrangement  fired  first. 
When  the  Indians  fired  it  was  discovered  that  their  guns  were 
loaded  with  balls,  and  it  afterward  transpired,  that  they  had  in- 
tended to  turn  upon  the  English  and  slaughter  them,  but  that 
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owing  to  some  misimderstanding  many  of  tlieir  principal  chiefs 
were  mingled,  with  the  English,  and  their  lives  would  have  been 
jeoparded  had  thia  part  of  the  plot  been  carried  out. 

Dudley  arid  his  associateB  returned  home  in  safety,  but  the 
Pequaket  chief  soon  arrived  with  two  hundred  Indians  and 
Frenchmen,  and  without  regard  to  the  treaty,  which  had  just 
been  concluded,  they  fell  upon  the  scattered  settlements  and  de- 
stroyed young  and  old  without  mercy. 

Thas  began  a  war  which  raged  with  terrible  fury  for  ten  yeara, 
and  which  depopulated  a  large  portion  of  Maine  and  filled  Kew 
England  with  mourning.  In  the  early  part  of  the  war,  through 
^the  energy  of  Governor  Dudley,  who  began  an  aggresave  war- 
fare upon  the  Indians,  the  success  of  the  English  appeared 
marked,  and  in  the  flush  of  enthusiasm,  the  governor  wrote  home, 
on  April  23,  1706,  "  I  am  in  a  very  good  posture  with  my  French 
and  Indian  neighbors  by  continual  marches  in  the  mighty  Des- 
erts. I  have  not  left  an  Indian  Habitation,  nor  a  Planting  Field 
undestroyed,  so  that  the  Indians  are  fled  over  to  the  French,  and 
I  have  no  damage;  but  am  at  great  Cost  to  keep  the  fleld  and 
Frontiers,  but  the  assembly  are  very  easy  at  the  Charge  :  and 
perfectly  satisfled  at  the  expence  of  their  money."  ^  He  found  ere 
long,  however,  that  marches  in  the  "mighty  Deserts,"  and  the 
destruction  of  Indian  wigwams  did  not  avail  in  bringing  the  war 
to  a  termination,  and  two  years  later  he  wrote  in  a  different  tone 
in  which  he  said,  speaking  of  the  Indians :  "  Their  Priests  and 
Jesuits  have  gotten  the  command  of  all  the  Inland  Indians  and 
have  Debauched  the  Indians  of  the  Province  of  Mayn  and  by 
their  late  Trade  and  Discovery  of  the  Messasseppi  River  have,  in 
a  manner  made  a  Circle  round  all  the  English  Colonys,  from  New 
England  to  Virginia,  and  do  every  year  give  the  Governm'ts  of 
New  England  very  great  Trouble."  ^  This  was  dated  November 
10,  1708,  It  had  been  preceded  on  the  20th  of  October  by  a  me- 
morial to  the  Queen,  from  the  people,  who  were  in  great  distress 
on  account  of  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  in  which  they  advised 
the  employment  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  as  the  only  practical 
method  of  reaching  their  prowhng  enemy,  and  inflicting  upon 
him  a  telling  blow.  "  It's  nothing,"  says  thia  memorial,  "  Short 
of  Twenty  Years  That  your  Majesties  good  subjects  of  this  Prov- 

iVida  Dudley's  I*teer8  ill  the  office  of  the  Public  Reoonto,  London.  'Ibid. 
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ince  have  been  wasting  under  the  Calamities  of  a  Destroying  and 
Espensive  War,  taking  the  Commencement  thereof  from  the  Re- 
bellion and  Eruption  of  the  Eastern  Indians  in  the  year  1688." 
Advising  the  employment  of  the  Mohawk  and  Western  Indians 
against  the  Eastern  tribes,  the  memorial  continues:  "We  humbly 
Conceive  with  Submission  That  the  most  probable  way  of  doing 
Execution  upon  them  and  Reducing  them,  is  by  men  of  their  own 
Colour,  way  and  manner  of  Living."  '  This  suggestion,  however 
did  not  bear  fruit,  and  the  war  continued  to  rage  with  horrors 
too  forbidding  to  contemplate,  until  peace  between  France  and 
England  was  consummated  at  Utrecht,  in  1713,  which  was  followed 
immediately  by  a  peace  between  the  English  and  Indians  at 
Portsmonth,  on  July  11,  of  the  same  year. 

Again  the  Maine  colonists,  who  had  survived  the  war,  returned 
to  rebuild  the  waste  places,  and  ere  long  by  thrift  and  industry 
with  nature's  kindly  help,  they  replaced  the  scenes  of  desolation 
which  war  had  left  behind,  with  happy  homos  and  fi-uitful  fields. 

The  French,  however,  were  active  in  inciting  the  Indians  to 
hostility,  and  occasional  outbreaks  occurred;  but  in  the  summer 
of  1721  a  congiderabie  body  of  Indians  accompanied  by  the  Jes- 
uit priests,  De  la  Ciiasae  and  Raslfe,  with  other  Frenchmen,  one 
of  whom  was  Castine,  appeared  at  Arrowsic  with  a  communica- 
tion directed  to  Governor  Shute,  to  the  effect  that  unless  the 
English  removed  within  three  weeks  their  houses  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  they  themselves  killed.  Hostilities  soon  began,  caus- 
ing the  frontier  settlers  great  suffering. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  De  la  Chasse  and  Rasl^  followed 
the  example  of  Thury  and  incited  the  Indians  to  war  upon  the 
Enghsh  settlers.  Vaudreuil  and  Begon  wrote  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1720,  to  the  French  minister,  "  La  Fere  HdUe  continue  & 
exciter  les  Savages  de  la  missions  de  Narantsoudk  d,  ne  point 
sonffrir  les  Anglais  de  s'Hendre  sur  levrs  terres,"'  &rA  the  king 
communicated  to  the  representatives  of  France  at  Quebec  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1721,  his  satisfaction  of  Rasle's  course.  "  Sa  Majeste 
est  satisfaite  des  soins  que  le  Pere  Sas^,  Jesuit,  continue  de  se 
donner  pour  exciter  les  Savages  de  aa  mission  de  Narantsouak, 

'Vide  Dudlej'a  letter  in  Iha  office  of  the  PuWlo  Keeotda,  London. 
■  Vide  CollecMun  De  Docamenls,  relatifa  a  THlrtolre  de  la  Noayelle  France.  Quebec 
vm,  Tol.  3,  page  48. 
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et  ne  point  sonffrir  que  les  Anglais  s'hlahKssent  stir  lears  terres."  * 
Of  the  action  of  Rasl4,  Govemoror  Shute  particulaily  complained 
to  Vaudreuil  and  requested  that  he  should  be  recalled,  a  request 
which  was  not  granted. 

Yaudreuil,  however,  hy  a  duplidty  almost  unparalleled,  main- 
tained outwardly  a  friendly  attitude  towai-d  the  English,  while 
secretly  he  was  using  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  incite  the 
savages  to  destroy  them.  Governor  Shute  was  for  a  while  de- 
ceived, but  ere  long  the  proofs  of  the  FrencL  governor's  de- 
ception came  into  his  bands,  and  his  rightous  indignation  found 
vent  in  a  letter  to  him  under  date  of  March  14,  17iJl,  which 
must  have  caused  even  the  mendacious  Vaudreuil  to  blu^h  with 
shame. 

Shnte  began  by  calling  Vaudreuil's  attention  to  an  inclosed 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  some  time  before  addressed  to  the 
latter,  and  which  he  had  ascertained  had  not  reached  its  destina- 
tion, and  he  then  proceeds  to  say  :  — 

You  can  see  how  much  I  was  certain  of  your  equity  in  the  case  of  the 
Norridgewock  savages,  and  how  much  I  am  mortified  to  perceive  that  I 
was  deceived.  Tou  have  convinced  me  by  letters  under  your  own  hand, 
and  make  it  certain  tliat  I  shall  be  wrong  in  expecting  any  service  from 
you  in  this  regard,  since  all  the  hostility  and  violence  which  the  savages 
of  Arrowsio  hive  committed  the  past  summer,  were  not  only  with  your 
approbation,  bat  it  was  you  even,  who  have  pushed  them  on  to  oomiuit 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  have  approved  them  after  they  were  doue. 
It  is  necessary  to  say  Sir,  that  I  would  never  have  believed  this  of  a  mau 
of  distinctioa,  t  Christian  and  a  Governor  of  -v  Fiench  colony,  who 
moreover  is  bound  to  live  in  peace  and  concotd  with  the  Enelisli  gov- 
ernors. But  what  say  I  :  I  have  v  ur  letteis  and  your  inatructioi  s  :  and 
I  have  the  originals  of  them.  Tou  Lin  see  this  by  some  artic]e<i  which 
I  here  insert.  IsliaUsend  the  ongimls  to  the  kmf,  mv  m'lstei.  You 
intimate  that  you  have  orders,  to  do  wliat  you  hue  done  His  Ma- 
jesty shall  very  soon  discover  the  truth  of  this  eoloimg  and  how  much 
your  conduct  in  this  affair  has  been  contrary  to  tho  spiiit  of  tl  troity 
of  Utrecht,  and  above  all  against  the  12th  and  Iftth  artiolee  Is  t  tl  a 
that  we  follow  the  example  of  our  masters  who  live  in  suU  stiict 
harmony  and  friendship. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Father  Eille  who  has  been  the  pnnci]  ^!  mover 
in  tltis  business,  has  advised  you  ot  this  httle  es(,ipadt.      It  v  It  I  11 

if  it  serves  to  make  Mm  return  to  hi^  cwu  ccuntry  or  C»na<la  with  tut 
more  abuse  of  his  character  and  protessi  du  ^ 

'Vide  Collection  De  BocnmcntB  relat  fs  H  etolre  de  In  >  mele  Ftauc  Quelwe, 
lS84,vQl.3,p.M. 

'i'orthe  Pronob  ot  Ibi!  letter  note,  ibid,  p.  10;  the  tramtntloii  horo  ia  tto  antLior'a. 
A  copj' of  this  letter  taken  from  tL«  office  of  tlio  t'ltbUc  Eecurda  is  liere  appsoded. 
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But  this  was  of  no  avail.  The  French  governor,  and  all  who 
owed  allegiance  to  the  French  government  were  hut  acting  in 
aflcorclance  with  the  wishes  of  the  French  king,  who  was  out- 
wardly living  "in  strict  harmony  and  friendship,"  with  his  En- 
glish brother.  Thus  the  war  wont  on  against  the  English  set- 
tlements in  Maine,  and  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  the  savages 
Boon  aroused  the  English  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Governor 
Shute  issued  his  proclamation  against  them  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1722,  declaring  them  and  their  confederates  to  be  "robbers,  trai- 
tors and  enemies  " '  to  the  king,  but  offering  clemency  to  all  who 
might  report  within  forty  days  to  the  officers  who  commanded  in 
the  neighborhood,  that  they  might  be  recognized  as  friendly  to 
the  English;  and  that  friendly  Indiana  might  not  suffer,  they 
were  ordered  to  remain  at  home  within  the  English  lines,  and  not 
to  harbor  those  who  were  enemies  of  the  English.  All  the  In- 
dians, however,  who  could  be  reached  by  French  influence,  took 
the  war-path  against  the  English,  and  the  old  scenes  of  horror 
were  re-enacted  among  the  scattered  hamlets  of  New  England, 
with  all  the  inhuman  cruelty  which  had  characterized  them  in 
former  wars. 

Apologists  have  extolled  the  Indians  for  sparing  many  who 
fell  into  their  hands  ;  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  market  for  such 
captives  existed  in  Canada,  and  that  they  were  thus  encouraged 
by  the  French  to  spare  them.  These  captives  were  valuable  as 
servants  and  were  often  purchased  of  the  Indians  by  persons, 
who,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  were  actuated  by  the  purest  spirit  of 
philanthropy.  Thus  many  lives  were  preserved  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Tet,  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  it  was  a  war  of  extermination,  and  this  was  real- 
ized by  the  settlers.  Unless  they  could  successfully  reach  and 
strike  their  elusive  foe  they  would  be  finally  rooted  out.  This 
would  be  an  almost  certain  result  if  the  French  succeeded  in  in" 
citing  the  western  Indians  against  them,  and  Governor  Shute 
emi)loyed  diplomacy  to  prevent  such  a  union.  Though  he  did 
not  receive  active  assistance  from  the  western  tribes,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  them  neutral,  and  in  obtaining  their  influence 
to  dissuade  the  eastern  Indians  from  pursuing  the  war.  He  thus 
wrote  liome  on  October  29,  1722 :  — 


'  Tliia  Fujolnmation  m 
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Some  Delegates  from  the  five  Nations  are  gone  to  speak  with  oiir 
Eastern  Indians  to  demand  of  them  the  reason  why  they  Lave  maltreated 
their  Brethren  the  English.  What  ASeet  this  Interview  will  produce  I 
cannot  say  as  yet,  hut  so  soon  as  it  is  over,  I  shall  acquaint  your  Lord'ps 
with  it  by  the  first  Opportunity. ' 

This  however  proved  of  no  avail,  and  it  was  resolved  to  adopt 
the  sharpest  measures  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  end,  The  gov- 
ernment was  in  no  condition  to  carry  on  an  extensive  war.  The 
people  were  poor,  most  of  them  being  barely  able  in  time  of 
ipeace  to  support  by  unremitting  toil  those  dependent  upon  them. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  equip  and  maintain  a  large  army  in  the 
field,  it  would  be  almost  useless  against  the  predatory  bands  of 
savages  whose  appearance  in  a  place  was  usually  nnexpected ; 
hence,  the  formation'  of  scouting  parties  was  encouraged,  their 
pay  to  be  determined,  not  wholly  by  the  length  of  time  employed 
by  them  in  the  field,  but  also  by  the  number  of  Indians  slain  by 
them ;  in  other  words  by  the  number  of  scalps  which  they  could 
show  in  proof  of  their  success.  This  method  of  paying  for  mili- 
tary service  has  been  severely  condemned  and  declared  to  bo  un- 
jttstifiable,  yet  cruel  as  it  was,  it  undoubtedly  hastened  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  saved  much  bloodshed. 

Among  the  men  versed  in  Indian  warfare,  who  gathered  on  the 
frontier  to  make  offensive  war  upon  the  Indians,  were  Captains 
Harmon  and  Moulton,  both  noted  Indian  fighters,  who  resolved 
to  march  to  Norridgewock  and  strike  a  blow  where  they  believed 
it  would  be  most  telling.  Accordingly,  with  two  hundred  and 
eleven  men  in  seventeen  whale  boats  they  set  out,  on  August  19, 
1724,  on  their  expedition  from  Fort  Richmond,  opposite  Swan 
Island,  and  on  the  following  day  landed  at  the  present  site  of 
Winslow,  and  leaving  a  party  to  guard  the  boats,  proceeded  on  the 
twenty-first  toward  Norridgewock.  On  their  march  they  encount- 
ered the  chief,  Bomaseen,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  at- 
tempting to  escape  were  6red  upon,  the  chief  and  his  daughter 
killed  and  the  wife  taken  prisoner. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-second,  Harmon  came  in  sight 
of  Norridgewock,  and  disposing  his  men  in  Indian  fashion, 
a  part  of  them  in  ambush,  made  an  attack  upon  the  village. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  Indians,   of  whom  there   were  about 

>  The  oritjoal  ia  in  the  oMce  of  Che  Pnhllc  Records. 
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fifty  figbting  men  at  home,  the  rest  being  on  the  war-path 
against  the  Enghsh,  made  hut  a  poor  defense.  Many  took  to  the 
river  hoping  to  escape  to  the  other  shore,  but  were  shot  down 
by  Harmon's  men.  It  is  stated  that  about  eighty  Indians, 
many  being  women  and  children,  were  tilled.  Among  the  slain 
was  Rasle,  concerning  whose  death  the  particulars  are  meager 
and  unsatisfactory.  This  successful  attack  upon  Norridgewock 
encouraged  the  English  to  undertake  similar  expeditions.  Among 
those  whose  hearts  were  fired  to  emulate  the  example  of  Har- 
mon and  Moulton  was  John  Lovewell,  of  Dunstable,  who  with 
several  of  his  neighbors,  equally  brave  with  himself,  joined  in 
the  following  memorial  to  the  General  Court  ^ :  — 

Tho  humble  Memorial  of  John  Lovel,  Josiah  Harwell,  Jonathan  Eob- 
ins  all  of  Dunstable,  Showeth  that  your  petitioners  with  forty  or  fifty 
others  are  inclinable  to  range  and  keep  out  in  the  woods,  for  several 
months  together  in  order  to  kill  and  destroy  their  Indian  Enemy,  provi- 
ded they  can  meet  with  Incouragement  suitable.  And  your  petitioners  are 
employed  and  desired  by  many  others  that  each  soldier  may  be  allowed 
five  shillings  per  day  in  case  they  till  any  enemy  Indians  and  produce 
their  scalps,  they  will  employ  themselves  in  Indian  hunting  one  whole 
year,  and  if  your  honors  shall  then  sea  fit  to  encourage  them,  or  take  up 
with  their  proposals,  they  will  readily  proceed  in  ye  said  service  in  case 
they  have  proper  officers  appointed  to  lead  them,  and  if  they  bring  in 
any  scalp  they  are  willing  and  desirous  to  submit  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment shall  see  cause  to  give  them  (over  and  above  their  wages)  as  a  re- 
ward for  their  service. 

Signed,  John  Lovewell 

Nov.  1724.  Josiah  Farwell 

Jonathan  Bobbins. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month  the  General  Court  took 
action  upon  this  memorial  in  the  following  manner,  and  voted  r —  i 

That  his  Honor  the  Lt.  Governor  be  desired  to  commission  proper 
and  suitable  officers  for  this  service  (the  number  of  men  not  to  exceed 
fifty)  and  that  they  keep  exact  Journals  or  accounts  of  the  time  they  are 
out  in  the  woods  and  where  they  go,  aa  well  as  the  time  they  may  be  at 
home  or  la  any  towns  fitting  to  go  out  again.  And  that  they  bo  allowed 
two  shillings  and  sis  pence  per  diem  each,  for  the  time  they  are  actually 
out  in  the  service  and  the  time  of  fitting  out  as  aforesaid,  they  subsist- 
ing themselves.  Provided  that  the  time  of  their  being  out  in  this  service 
shall  be  until  the  session  of  this  Court  in  May  next — And  for  their  fur- 

'  Vide  "  Ttie  Kipoditlona  of  Capt.  John  Lovewell."    Bj  Frederick  Kidder,  Boaton,  I8fi5, 
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tlier  eneonragement  they  shall  be  entitled  over  and  above  the  two  shil- 
lings and  six  pence  per  diem,  the  sum  of  oue  hundred  pounds  for  each 
male  scalp  and  the  other  preiuiuma  established  by  law  to  Volunteers 
without  pay  or  subsistance,  And  that  the  commission  officers  liave  the 
loan  of  a  sii£B.cient  uumber  of  arms  for  the  use  of  the  Maquaa  and  other 
Indians,  who  may  be  willing  to  enter  and  engage  with  them  in  service, 
the  officers  to  be  accountable  for  the  arms  they  receive. 

Lovewell  at  once  began  to  raise  a  company  of  men  ;  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  several  expeditions  against  the  Indians  bad  been 
unsuccessful,  and  after  severe  hardships  had  returned  home  dis- 
heartened, he  was  able  to  gather  bnt  thirty  men,  and  with  these 
he  set  out  from  Dunstable  a  few  days  after  the  favorable  action 
of  the  General  Court  upon  his  memorial. 

The  country  of  the  Pequakets  was  to  be  Lovewell's  objective 
point.  The  principal  seat  of  this  tribe  was  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Saco,  near  the  present  village  of  Fryeburg.  The  Pequakets 
had  in  former  -wars  been  active  against  the  English,  and  were 
considered  especially  dangerous  to  the  settlements  exposed  to 
their  attacks.  Their  premeditated  treachery  at  the  time  the 
Casco  treaty  was  made,  and  their  subsequent  cruelties  had  not 
been  forgotten ;  hence  it  was  beUeved  that  nothing  short  o£  the 
most  severe  punishment  would  prevent  them  from  inflicting  ir- 
reparable injury  upon  the  frontier  settlements  before  the  coming 
Spring.  Into  the  domain  of  this  war-like  people,  Lovewell  and 
his  little  band  marched. 

A  more  dangerous  service  could  not  be  undertaken.  Exposed 
to  all  the  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign  in  the  wilderness,  they 
would  upon  entering  the  Indian  country  he  at  all  times  liable  to 
surprise  by  a  foe  who  knew  not  what  mercy  was  to  an  enemy ; 
hence  it  was  a  service  which  demanded  the  most  exalted  course. 
It  was  nearly  a  month  before  they  met  with  any  success ;  but  on 
thenineteenth  of  December,  nearly  fifty  miles  north  of  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee,  they  surprised  two  Indians  in  a  camp,  one  of  whom 
they  killed,  and  the  other,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  they 
captured.  Lovewell  now  determined  to  return  to  Dunstable, 
doubtless  foreseeing  that  his  success  would  enable  him  to  secure 
recruits. 

Upon  reaching  home  Lovewell  was  welcomed  with  rejoicing, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  prevailing  enthusiasm  he  succeeded 
in  enlisting  eighty-seven  men,  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January 
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set  out  from  Dunstable  on  another  expedition.  On  the  seventh  of 
February  he  had  reached  Winnipiaeogee  where  he  camped,  doubt- 
less foreseeing  a  storm  which  came  and  prevented  him  from  con- 
tinning  his  march  until  the  ninth.  Here  one  of  bis  men  while 
using  his  ax  cut  himself  so  severely  that  Jjovewell  was  obliged  to 
send  him  home  with  an  escort  of  six  men.  He  now  proceeded 
cautiously,  frequently  sending  out  scouts  to  reconnoitcr.  On  the 
thirteenth,  finding  that  his  store  of  provisions  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  sustain  hia  entire  company,  Lovewell  sent  home  thirty 
men,  which  reduced  the  number  of  hia  command  to  fifty.  On  the 
fourteenth  a. moose  was  killed  which  waa  a  grateful  addition  to 
their  meager  fare.  Lovewell  had  now  penetrated  so  far  into  the 
Indian  country,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  puraue  his  courae 
with  extreme  caution,  keeping  at  all  times  on  the  alert  to  avoid 
surprise. 

Discovering  the  tracks  of  Indians  on  the  aixteenth,  Lovewell  left 
rixteen  of  his  men  to  guard  the  supplies  and  baggage  and  cautiously 
pursued  their  trail  untU  eight  o'clock  of  the  seventeenth,  when 
being  out  of  provisions,  he  returned  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
his  supplies,  and  having  refreshed  his  men  with  food,  without  stop- 
ping to  rest  over  night,  he  set  out  with  the  entire  party  and  pur- 
sued the  trail,  which  he  had  previously  followed,  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  ensuing  night,  making,  however,  a  progress  of  but  six 
mites.  But  the  Indians  were  not  so  near  aa  Lovewell  supposed, 
and  during  the  next  two  days  he  made  a  severe  march  of  forty- 
two  milea,  and  encamped  at  a  pond  in  (he  present  town  of  Wake- 
field, New  Hampshire. 

The  next  day  he  came  upon  a  camp,  which  the  Indians  had  but  a 
few  hours  before  deserted,  and  pursuing  the  trail  a  short  dis- 
tance the  smoke  of  their  encampment  was  diacovered.  Arrang- 
ing for  a  surprise,  lovewell  waited  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  made  an  attack  upon  the  sleeping  foe,  who 
proved  to  be  a  party  of  ten  men  fully  equipped  for  war,  on  their 
way  it  was  supposed  to  attack  the  Enghsh  settlements.  So  com- 
plete was  the  surprise  of  the  Indians  that  not  one  escaped  ahve. 
lovewell  upon  securing  this  victory  immediately  took  up  his 
homeward  march,  but  in  Indian  fashion,  after  proceeding  a  few 
miles  went  into  ambush  and  posted  scouts  on  the  track  over 
which  he  had  passed,  anticipating  pursuit.  On  March  ninth,  seven- 
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teen  days  after  his  successful  attack  upon  the  Imlian  oanip,  Love- 
well  marched  at  the  head  of  his  hardy  hand  through  the  streets 
of  Boston,  bearing  the  trophies  of  his  success  and  cheered  by 
the  plaudits  of  an  admiring  crow  d.  It  would  seem  that  in  these 
two  campaigns  Loyewell  had  directed  his  efforts  against  straggling 
bands  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  hoped  to  surprise  ;  but  encouraged 
by  his  success,  he  now  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  attacking  the 
Fequakets  in  their  stronghold.  This  plan  had  been  adopted  sac- 
eessfuUy  against  the  Jforridgewocks,  and  accorded  with  the  En- 
glish policy  first  formulated  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  the  Spanish 
wars,  and  popularized  by  Kaieigh  and  other  bold  spirits,  not  to 
wait  a  blow  from  an  enemy,  but  to  strike  first  and  in  his  own 
home,  a  policy  possessing  in  this  case  difficulties  of  accomplish- 
ment almost  insurmountable.  Lovewell,  however,  was  not  a  man 
to  be  discouraged  by  any  perils  which  might  lie  in  his  path,  and 
to  carry  out  his  plan,  he  proceeded  to  raise  recruits,  and  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April  had  enrolled  forty-six  picked  men. 

The  following  terse  and  soldierly  letter  he  addressed  to  the 
governor  before  setting  out  on  his  periloas  expedition  :  — ' 

DUJJSTAB1.E,  April  ye  15,  1725. 
Sir  This  is  to  inform  you  that  I  marcli  from  Dustable  with  between 
forty  or  fifty  men  on  the  day  above  mentioned  &  I  should  have  marclied 
sooner  if  the  weather  had  not  prevented  me.    Nomore  at  present  but  I 
remain  your  humble  servt. 

JoHS  Lovewell. 

In  Lovewell's  command  was  an  Indian  supposed  to  be  of  the 
Mohawk  tribe,  who  shortly  after  leaving  Dunstable  became  lame 
and  was  obliged  to  return  ;  and  when  the  expedition  reached 
Contoocook,  one  o£  the  Dustable  men,  owing  to  illness,  was  sent 
back  with  a  kinsman  to  take  care  of  him.  Arriving  at  Oasipee, 
about  forty  miles  from  the  Indian  settlement  at  Pequaket,  which 
was  his  objective  point,  Lovewell  selected  an  elevated  position 
on  the  west  shore  of  Ossipee  Lake  and  began  the  erection  of  a 
fortification  as  the  base  of  operations,  upon  which  he  could  fall 
back  if  future  events  rendered  such  a  course  necessary. 

The  construction  of  this  fortification  aa  welt  as  the  admirable 
selection  of  its  position,  for  it  was  buUt  sufiiciently  strong  to  sus- 
tain a  siege,  being  surrounded  by  a  stockade  and  ditch,  with  ei- 

'Vide"TheEipeiliUoaof  Capt.  JolmLaTewelL"    Eoatou,  1906,  p.  20. 
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cavations  of  considerable  size  and  depth,  and  with  a  water  sup- 
ply which  could  not  he  cut  off,  renders  it  evident  that  Lovewell 
in  this  campaign  had  a  well  defined  plan  of  operations  gainst  the 
Indians  which  comprised  more  than  he  had  yet  attempted  against 
them.  Having  completed  his  fortification,  he  left  in  it  a  portion 
of  his  supplies  with  a  small  garrison  consisting  of  seven  men,  as 
well  as  his  surgeon  to  take  care  of  one  of  his  men  who  had  fallen 
sick,  and  with  his  command  reduced  to  thirty-four  men,  pushed 
on  through  the  wilderness  to  Pequaket 

On  the  sixth  of  May,  three  weeks  after  leaving  Dunstable,  Love- 
well  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  which  bears  his  name,  and 
constantly  apprehenave  of  discovery  by  the  enemy ;  but  nothing 
particular  transpired  until  early  on  the  morning  of  the  eighth, 
when,  he  and  his  men  being  at  prayers,  they  were  alarmed  by  the 
.  report  of  a  gun,  and  shortly  aft«r  discovered  an  Indian  on  a  point 
projecting  into  the  pond.  Supposing  that  their  presence  had  be- 
come known  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  Indian  had  fired  his  gun 
to  attract  their  attention  to  himself  and  to  draw  them  into  am- 
bush if  they  pursued  him,  a  hasty  council  was  held,  and  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  whether  it  would  be  better  under  the  circumstances 
to  hazard  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  or  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

"With  a  courage  which  might  have  been  expected  from  men 
who  had  taken  their  lives  in  their  hands  under  the  pressure  of  a 
great  emergency,  to  combat  an  enemy  dangerous  to  the  existence 
of  their  country,  Lovewell's  brave  partisans  made  answer,  "  That 
having  come  out  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  continually  prayed  to 
God  that  they  might  do  so,  they  would  rather  trust  to  Providence 
with  their  lives — aye,  would  indeed  rather  die  for  their  country 
than  retreat  and  earn  the  title  of  cowards."  Such  was  the  heroic 
answer  which  Lovewell  received  to  the  question  which  he  placed 
before  his  men,  and  though  it  was  evidently  consonant  with  his 
own  desires,  as  he  promptly  engaged  to  lead  them,  like  a  prudent 
and  conscientious  captain,  whofeit  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
those  under  his  command,  and  wished  them  not  to  underrate  the 
perils  which  they  were  to  encounter,  and  so  fail  to  put  forth  their 
best  energies,  he  let  them  understand  that  he  was  not  over  confi- 
dent of  success.  This  must  have  made  every  man  feel  a  personal 
responsibility,  and  realize  the  importance  of  exercising  all  his 
efforts  to  achieve  victory. 
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At  the  outset,  an  error  quite  natural,  yet  almost  fatal,  was  made 
in  locating  the  enemy,  who,  instead  of  being  on  Lovewell's  front 
was  on  his  rear.  Not  knowing  this,  Lovewell  ordered  his  men  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  paclfs  and  advance  with  caution.  The 
Indians  stealthily  followed  the  advancing  Englishmen,  and  coming 
upon  their  packs  were  enabled  to  calculate  their  exact  force. 
Lovewell  had  advanced  but  a  mile  and  a  half  when  his  ensign, 
Wyman,  discovered  an  Indian,  probably  the  one,  who  had  been 
first  discovered,  advancing  toward  them,  and  making  a  sign  to 
those  behind,  they  all  crouched  low  and  silently  awaited  his  ap- 
proach. As  he  drew  near,  several  guns  were  fired  at  him  which 
he  returned,  mortally  wounding  with  beaver  shot  the  brave  Love- 
well, who,  however,  made  no  complaint,  bnt  continued  to  go  for- 
ward. The  Indian  also  managed  to  wound  Samuel  Whiting, 
when  Lieutenant  Wymaa  fired  and  killed  him.  Not  finding  the 
Indians  in  their  front,  the  English  concluded  to  return  to  the  spot 
where  they  had  left  their  packs ;  but  as  they  approached  the  place, 
the  Indians,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  ambush  near  by, 
rightly  calculating  that  they  would  return,  suddenly  arose  upon 
their  front  and  rear. 

Both  parties  rushed  upon  each  other ;  the  Indians  confident  in 
the  superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the  English  as  confident  in 
the  superior  skill  of  the  European  over  the  undisciplined  savage. 
It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  initial  volley 
was  fired  by  both  parties  almost  simultaneously.  The  first  fire 
of  the  Indians,  however,  was  wild  and  inflicted  no  serious  damage 
upon  the  English  ;  but  as  the  fight  progressed  the  Enghsh  found 
themselves  suffering  considerable  loss,  and  in  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded ;  hence  they  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  to  the  pond  so 
as  to  bring  it  upon  their  rear,  and  baffle  the  intention  of  their 
foes  to  subject  them  to  a  double  fire.  This  movement  was  safely 
accomplished,  but  there  was  left  on  the  field  of  battle  their  brave 
captain  and  eight  of  their  number  who  had  fallen  before  the 
enemy's  fire. 

Reaching  the  pond  in  good  order,  the  English  now  reduced  to 
twenty-five  in  number,  prepared  to  meet  the  Indians,  who  came 
upon  them  like  wild  beasts  eager  for  blood,  "  Roaring  and  Yel- 
ling and  Howling  like  Wolves,  Barking  like  Dogs  and  making 
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all  sorts  of  Hideous  Noises,"  ^  to  which  the  English  responded 
with  well  directed  shots,  followed  by  those  hearty  cheera,  which 
have  contributed  so  much  to  English  success  on  many  well-fought 
battle-fields. 

All  day  the  fight  continned,  the  Indians  suffering  serious  loss. 
At  one  time  they  appeared  to  have  resorted,  as  was  their  custom, 
to  cert^n  magical  ceremonies,  which  they  supposed  efficacious  on 
such  occasions,  which  being  discovered,  Wyraan  upon  whom  the 
command  had  now  devolved,  crept  cautiously  toward  them,  and 
with  a  skillful  shot  brought  down  the  ofiiciating  powow,  as  he 
was  denominated,  and  brought  the  ceremonies  to  a  conclusion. 

Confident  however  of  success,  but  hoping  to  escape  further  loss, 
the  Indians  proposed  that  the  English  should  surrender,  and  held 
np  ropes  which  they  had  ready  for  binding  them.  Every  man, 
however,  in  that  little  band  had  resolved  to  die  rather  than  sur- 
render to  such  a  foe,  and  to  the  inquiry  of  the  savages  if  they 
would  accept  quarter,  the  reply  of  the  English  was  that  they 
would  accept  nothing  but  at  the  muzzles  of  their  guns. 

Among  those  severely  wounded  after  tho  retreat  to  the  pond 
was  the  chaplain  of  the  party,  Jonathan  Frye,  a  young  man  of 
much  promise,  who  had  fought  with  the  rest  during  the  day. 
When  he  could  no  longer  fight,  the  heroic  young  man  prayed  for 
the  success  of  his  friends.  Shortly  after  sunset  the  Indians,  who 
had  been  too  severely  punished  to  prolong  the  fight,  withdrew, 
but  the  English  did  not  relas  their  vigilance,  anticipating  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  till  about  midnight,  when  they  got  together 
to  take  account  of  their  condition,  which  was  indeed  desperate. 

On  the  shore  of  the  pond  they  found  one  of  their  number,  Far- 
rah,  just  expiring,  and  two  others,  Robbins  and  Usher,  so  severely 
wounded  as  to  be  unable  to  walk.  Robbins  desired  them  to  load 
his  gun  and  leave  it  with  him,  for  he  said  "the  Indians  will  come 
in  the  morning  to  scalp  me,  and  I'll  kill  one  more  of  'em  if  I 
can."  ^  Eleven  more  of  the  number  were  wounded  but  able  to 
walk,  and  leaving  Robbins  and  Usher  to  their  terrible  fate,  the 
survivors  of  the  Pequaket  fight  took  up  their  weary  march  for 
their  fort,  forty  miles  distant,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  faint 
with  hunger,  having  eaten  nothing  during  the  day,  and  without 
provisions  to  sustain  them  on  their  long  march  through  the  wil- 

'Vide('TlieExpedl(ioiio(Capt.  John  I.oTewelJ,"Boal;ou,  1865,  p,  33,         "Ibid,  p,  M, 
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derneaa.  By  the  time  they  had  advanced  a  mile  aod  a  half,  four 
of  the  wounded  men,  FarweU,  Frye,  Davis  and  Jones,  were  un- 
able to  proceed  farther,  aud  with  their  consent,  their  companions 
left  them,  to  their  fate.  Through  that  terrible  night  the  ex- 
hausted men  picked  their  way  through  the  wilderness  in  momen- 
tary anticipation  of  ambuscade  and  death,  and  when  morning 
dawned  they  separated  into  three  parties,  fearing  that  they  might 
be  tracked  by  their  vigilant  enemy. 

They  were  several  days  in  reaching  the  fort,  which  they  found, 
to  their  great  disappointment,  abandoned,  owing  to  false  informa- 
tion carried  to  the  garrison  by  a  deserter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  to  the  effect  that  the  Indians  had  achieved  a  victory. 
The  men  in  the  garrison  feeling  that  they  were  not  strong  enough 
to  resist  a  force  sufficiently  laige  to  overcome  the  force  which 
had  gone  against  them  under  the  skillful  leadership  of  Lovewell, 
resolved  to  abandon  a  post,  which  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for , 
them  to  hold,  and  to  seek  their  way  home.  The  four  poor  fel- 
lows who  had  heen  left  behind,  after  waiting  in  vaia  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  companions,  attempted  to  reach  the  fort  in  spite  of 
weakness  and  wounds,  and  dragged  themselves  on  for  several 
miles.  Frye,  the  wounded  chaplain,  was  the  first  to  give  out  and 
laid  down  to  die,  sending  an  affecting  message  to  his  father. 
Farwell  succeeded  in  getting  within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort  when 
he  too  succumbed.  Neither  of  the  three  was  again  heard  from. 
Davis  succeeded  in  reaching  the  fort,  where  he  found  provisions 
which  renewed  his  strength,  and  finally  reached  Dunstable ; 
while  Jones  by  following  the  banks  of  the  river,  after  severe 
hardships,  succeeded  in  gaining  Saco.  Of  the  thirty-four  men 
who  set  oat  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee  to  attack  the  Pequakets,  but 
nineteen  returned  alive,  fifteen  having  fallen  in  battle  or  perished 
by  the  way.  The  survivors  were  received  upon  their  return  with 
affectionate  demonstrations  of  joy.  Never  were  patriot  heroes 
returning  from  victory  more  honored  than  were  these  brave  men, 
and  never  was  a  hero  more  fervently  eulogized  than  the  dead 
Lovewell, 

"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  "  • 
was  the  text  of  his  funeral  sermon  preached  by  the  eloquent 
Symmes.      Nor  need   we  be    surprised   at   this.      The  occasion 

1  Ibid,  Srmmea  Diaoonrse,  p.  41. 
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which  called  LoTewell  and  his  men  to  leave  their  homes  to  enter 
upon  so  desperate  an  enterprise  as  the  expedition  against  Peqiia- 
Jcet,  was  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  people  of  New  England. 
Their  welfare,  it  not  their  existence,  depended  apon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Indian  power.  Pangus,  the  Peqnaket  chief,  had  long 
been  the  terror  of  the  frontier,  and  these  patriotic  and  heroic  men 
had  overthrown  him.  The  exploit  was  indeed  a  theme  worthy 
not  only  of  the  people's  gratitude,  hnt  of  the  best  powers  of  the 
orator  and  poet.  The  patriotism  of  Lovewell  and  his  men  has 
been  criticised  by  sentimentalists  on  account  of  the  eagerness  dis- 
played by  them  in  securing  the  scalps  of  their  foes  ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  these  men  were  -actnated  by  no  higher  motive  than  to 
derive  gain  from  a  traffic  in  scalp-locks,  is  to  ignore  abundant 
proofs  to  the  contrary.  They  were  not  responsible  for  the  meth- 
ods devised  by  the  government  to  secure  proof  of  effective  ser- 
vice rendered  it ;  but  even  if  they  were,  we  should  consider  the 
character  of  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  European 
methods  of  warfare  could  not  avail  against  savages  who  prowled 
about  the  settlements  in  the  darkness  of  night,  surprising  and  kill- 
ing people  in  their  beds.  They  could  only  be  successfully  reached 
by  men  adopting  their  own  secret  methods  of  attack,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  destroying  the  growing  settlements  it  was  nec- 
essary to  inflict  upon  them  the  sharpest  punishment.  No  more 
lofty  patriotism  has  been  displayed  by  Englishmen  than  that  ex- 
hibited by  Lovewell  and  his  hardy  comrades.  In  a  season  of  su- 
preme peril  to  their  country,  amid  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  best 
people  of  the  land,  with  an  unalterable  resolution  to  conquer  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  they  went  forth  to  meet  hardships  and 
perils  calculated  to  appal  the  stoutest  hearts.  Their  reply  when 
they  found  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  their  pitiless  enemies, 
without  knowledge  of  the  numbers  they  were  to  encounter,  and 
knowing  that  defeat  meant  death,  perhaps  by  the  crueleet  tor- 
ture, should  render  their  names  immortal. 

They  had  prayed  to  meet  the  enemy  and  would  trust  in  Provi- 
dence,  and,  if  necessary,  die  for  their  country,  but  would  not  turn 
back.  What  nobler  spirit  have  heroes  ever  exhibited?  Nor 
should  we  ignore  the  sentiments  of  the  people  for  whose  welfare 
they  suffered.  They  reahzed  better  than  we  can  reahze  the  exi- 
gences of  the  occasion  which  prompted  these  men  to  go  forth 
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against  their  savage  £oes,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  made,  and 
we  shouldgive  dne  weight  to  their  opinions.  They  extolled  them 
as  heroes,  and  the  pulpits  of  New  England,  occupied  by  some  of 
the  purest  men  whom  any  age  can  prod  nee,  indorsed  the  public 
testimony. 

The  importance  of  a  battle  can  neither  be  properly  estimated 
by  the  numbers  engaged  in  it,  nor  by  the  numbers  left  on  the  field. 
It  can  be  correctly  measured  only  by  its  results.  Adopting  this 
standard,  in  doing  which  we  are  support  ed  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  who  has  given  the  chief  place  in  mili- 
tary history  only  to  those  battles  which  are  acknowledged  to  have 
been  decisiye,  and  which  he  finds  to  be  but  fifteen  in  number ;  the 
battle  at  Pequaket  at, once  assumes/  important  proportions.  It 
was  decisive. 

In  this  battle  the  Pequakets  lost  their  great  chief  and  many  of 
■  their  best  warriors,  and  they  realized  for  the  first  time  that  the 
English  arm  was  long  enough  to  reach  them.  An  enemy  who 
could  send  out  men  versed  in  their  own  methods  of  warfare,  who 
could  erect  with  impunity  fortified  camps  in  their  country  and 
attack  and  destroy  their  homes,  fllied  tbem  with  dread  and  made 
them  anxious  for  peace.  So  great  was  the  terror  inspired  by 
Lovewell's  attack  upon  them,  that  the  savages  abandoned  their 
seat  at  Pequaket  and  took  up  their  abode  in  Canada.  In  a  short 
time  overtures  for  peace  were  made,  A  treaty  was  agreed  upon, 
and  New  England  again  enjoyed  a  season  of  prosperity,  although 
the  French  still  endeavored  to  foment  trouble  between  them  and 
the  savages,  over  whom  they  exercised  a  malign  influence,  but 
with  poor  success,  as  the  lesson  tawght  them  at  Norridgewock  and 
Pequaket  convinced  them  that  the  English  were  dangerous  ene- 
mies when  aroused. 

To  Lovewell,  then,  we  may  accord  the  honor  of  having  ended  a 
war,  which  might  have  been  prolonged  for  years  and  caused  much 
bloodshed  and  suffering,  by  his  brave  iight  at  Pequaket.* 

■  Vide  DocumeaU  from  English  Acchives,  appendad  to  f urtlisF  illnatiBM  this  urtlcle. 
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The  Deposition  o 

That  liB  being  the  last  Spring  sent  by  the  Governmt.  to  NarantswaLk 
on  a  Message  to  the  Indiana  there,  did  then  heare  Sebastian  Rale  the 
Pdpish  Priest  or  Jeaanit  who  resides  with  those  Indians  say — 

That  the  King  of  France  had  given  the  Goyernr.  of  Canada  orders  to 
Assist  the  Indians  against  the  English,  if  they  proceeded  to  settle  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  County  of  York,  And  that  the  Govemr.  of  Canada 
had  promist  to  Assist  the  Indians  Against  the  English— 

And  wlien  the  Regents  health  was  Offerd  to  him  the  said  Jeasuit  he 
refused  to  pledge  it,  saying  the  Regent  was  a  Protestant,  speaking  re- 
fleckting  words  of  him — 

And  the  Indians  of  Narantswalk  at  the  same  time  told  him  the  said 
Minot,  that  the  said  Jeasuit  was  Continually  inciting  the  Indians  Against 
the  English,  And  that  it  was  their  best  way,  to,  heat  and  fight  the  En- 
glish And  to  disturb  them  in  their  Settlements — 

And  that  the  said  Jessuit  had  wrote  to  the  English  Govemr.  in  their 
names,  Otherwayes  thaa  they  intended,  And  things  they  did  not  C  onsent 

And  at  other  times,  the  said  Indians  being  Instruckted  by  the  said 
Jessuit  had  said  to  him  the  said  Minot,  that  King  George  was  not  the 
right  King  that  he  came  in  at  the  back  doar,  and  that  there  was  Another 
who  was  the  right  heir  to  the  Crown— 

Tlie  Above  Mentioned  or  words  to  the  same  purpose  have  bin  spoken 
in  my  hearing 

John  Minot. 
Suffolk  ss;— — -Boston  27th.  November  1719, 
John  Minot  personally  Appeared  before  us  the  subscribers  two  of  his 
liajeaties  Juatioea  of  the  peace  in  sd.  County  and  made  Oath  to  the 
truth  of  the  above  writen  teatimony. 

Samxtel  Lvnb       1  Justice  peace 
Habiajh  Savage  (  Quoram  unns. 
taken  in  perpetnam 
'Rei  Memoriam. 

MASaACHirSETS-BAY. 

DeposiKons  of  Lewis  Bane,  Esq^.  &  John  Minot,  Mercht.,  taken  at 
Boston,  in  Novr.  &  Deer.  1710,  in  relation  to  a  French  Fryar,  Sebastian 
Rayleiis,  stirring  up  the  Kennebeck  Indiana  to  revolt  from  His  Majeaty, 
&  disturb  the  Neighbouring  English  Settlements. 

Eecd.  with  Mr,  Dumer's  Memorial. 

Beoon'9  Lbtteb  to  Fatbes  EallS. 

I  hitve  received  my  Reverend  Father,  the  Letter  which  you  did  me  th^ 

honour  to  writ«  me  the  IStli.  last  month;   Monsieur  De  Taudreuil  being 

at  Montreal  at  the  arrival  of  the  Indians  jou  sent  here,  I  engagedfour  of 
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them  to  go  to  him  and  carry  tlie  Letter  you  wrote  him,  wliieh  was  ao- 
compaiiied  with  one  I  wrote  him  to  Communicate  to  him  the  sentiments 
of  Father  de  la  Cliase  and  my  own,  upon  what  we  think  Convenient  to 
he  done  till  the  Council  of  the  Navy  Explain  themselves,  if  it  be  the 
King's  Intention,  That  the  French  Joyn  the  Indians  to  support  them 
Openly  against  the  English  or  if  we  shall  Content  Our  selves  to  furnish 
them  with  Amunition  of  War  as  the  Council  has  Advised  Monsr,  De 
Vaudrieul,  might  do  in  Case  the  English  maies  any  Enterprise  ^aiust 
them ;  I  send  you  the  Copy  of  my  Letter  to  the  End  you  may  f umisli  me 
with  your  thoughts,  which  appears  to  you  to  be  best. 

Monsr.  De  Tandreiule  is  Come  down  here  with  the  Indians  &  past 
thrS  St.  Francis  &  Besanoour  to  Invite  the  Indians  of  those  Missions  to 
send  Deputies  from  their  Tillies  to  advise  whats  to  be  done  He  had  a 
Design  to  Write  to  the  English  Govemour,  but  since  his  return  has 
changed  his  sentiment,  and  Contents  himself  to  follow  the  principal 
Articles  of  the  Memorial  you  sent  him,  which  are  to  keep  themselves  on 
tteir  Lands,  and  in  the  Religion  they  have  Embraced  ajid  to  have  no 
longer  different  sentiments  amongst  tbem,  but  to  unite  to  spealc  to  the 
English  with  Resolution  he  thought  it  likewise  more  Convenient  that 
the  Eevd.  Father  de  la  Chase  should  accompany  the  Indians  of  St. 
Francois  de  Besancourt  thaai  Monrs.  de  Croisil  Lieutenant  whom  he 
brought  with  him  with  a  design  to  send  him  With  those  Indians  because 
that  the  Journey  of  the  R.  F.  de  la  Chase  is  of  no  Consequence  in  respect 
to  the  English,  seeing  the  Treaty  of  Peace  do's  not  forbid  one  Mission- 
ary to  Visit  another  in  his  Mission ;  Whereas  U  a  French  Officer  were 
sent,  they  might  Complain  we  sent  Frenchmen  into  the  Countrey  they 
pretend  to  b  elong  to  them,  to  Excite  the  Indians  to  make  War  on  them, 
on  which  we  are  of  Opinion  its  Convenient  to  wait  the  Orders  of  the 
Court  for  them,  to  tlie  End  not  to  Exceed. 

Seeing  you  Cant  abandon  your  Mission  to  come  your  self  to  Communi- 
cate your  tlioughts  on  this  subject  &  that  it's  Difficult  to  Explain  them 
Amply  enough  by  a  Letter,  and  Consquently  to  Instruct  us  in  what  you 
may  know  of  the  Rules  we  must  limit  our  selves  by;  We  thought  the 
Journey  of  the  Eeverend  Father  de  la  Chase  very  Convenient  at  this 
present  Conjuncture,  That  he  may  thoroughly  acquaint  you  with  Meth- 
ods that  we  think  we  are  obliged  to  use  towards  the  English,  that  we 
mayn't  Exceed,  and  that  he  may  Comunioate  to  us  at  Ms  return  Ail  the 
reflections  you  make  on  the  Dispositions  of  your  Indians  &  those  of  the 
two  other  Missions. 

Monsr.  De  Vaudrieule  has  read  to  your  Indians  and  to  them  that  ac- 
companied them  the  Memorial  he  sends  you  Containing  his  speech,  that 
they  may  no  longer  say  that  it  is  that  of  their  Missionary,  we  believe 
you'l  find  it  in  the  sense  you  proposed  it, 

I  Caused  to  be  given  a  Blanket  a  shirt  a  pair  Mittons  Tobacco  powder 
&  shot,  to  Each  of  the  five  Indians  you  sent,  and  I  believe  they  return 
Contented  &  with  good  Intentions;  As  you  are  always  too  reserved  in 
what  Eegards  your  self,  I  have  desired  the  Reverend  Father  de  la  Chase 
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to  know  of  you  in  Amity  what  I  can  send  you  that  will  he  most  Agree- 
able ;  I  pray  yoiil'd  make  use  of  it  without  Compliment ;  nothing  is 
better  Approved  of  than  what  you  said  to  the  Indians  upon  the  News  of 
the  English  Governour,  Tour  Great  Enemy  being  bnrn'd  out,  I  wish 
be  that  fills  up  bis  place  proves  more  reasonable,  and  that  be  lets  you 
and  your  Indians  live  in  quiet ;  This  is  to  be  wished  for  till  we  are  well 
Instructed,  if  it  be  the  Kings  Intention  Tbat  Openly  we  Joyn  with  the 
Indians  against  them,  if  they  attack  them  wrongfully.  Because  in  the 
Interim  we  Cant  assist,  but  by  Amuuition,  wbicb  we  shall  Give  them 
and  they  may  Depend  tbat  we  wont  let  tbem  want 

In  respect  to  Taxous  I  found  tbat  you  bad  great  Reason  to  use  bini  as 
you  did,  &  you  Could  not  be  less  steady  than  you  were,  it  beii^  neces- 
sary to  have  no  regard  for  tbose  tbat  appear  more  attacbt  to  the  English 
than  to  us. 

I  am  with  all  my  heart  &  with  all  possible  Attachment  my  Reverend 
Father, 

Tour  Humble  &  Obedient 
Sevt 
signed  Begon. 

Quebec  the  Hth  June, 
1721. 

Since  my  Letters  being  wrote  the  Indians  of  St.  Francis  &  of  Besen- 
court  having  Desired  of  Monsr.  Vaudreuil  That  Monsr.  de  Croissit  go 
with  them  to  be  Witness  of  their  good  Disposition,  he  Consented  &  is 
Joyned  with  the  Eeverend  Father  De  la  Chase. 

B.  T.  New  Engld,  Bun.  T.  vol.  17, 
Office  Pub.  Records,  London. 

GovB.  Shutb  to  thk  Canadian  Gotbenob. 

LETTBE  TO  THE   GOVERSOUB  OF    CANADA   FROM  HIS   BXCELLEBCT    &0V- 


Being  Informed  That  Tour  Excellency  bas  Orders  sent  you  Im- 
mediately to  release  the  English  Captives  that  are  in  your  hands,  I  do 
my  self  the  Honour  to  write  to  you  on  this  affair;  I  need  not  Observe  to 
you,  how  Agreeable  it  is  to  the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  Strict  Allyance 
between  the  two  Crowns  (which  God  long  Continue)  That  the  Remnant 
of  the  Captivity  of  this  Govemmt.  should  at  length  be  returned;  And  I 
perswade  myself  you  will  be  glad  of  this  Occasion  of  sbewit^  Tour  Jus- 
tice and  Humanity  in  this  matter;  I  would  acquaint  you,  That  this  Gov- 
ernment has  lately  been  Insulted  by  our  Eastern  Indians  without  any 
Provocation  and  Contrary  to  their  own  repeated  and  Solemn  stipulations 
and  Treaties,  a  number  of  two  hundred  of  them  Entring  in  a  Hostile 
manner  into  an  English  Town  under  Fi-ench  Colours,  &  Treating  the 
Ei^lisb  Inhabitants  after  a  very  Insolent  manner.  This  is  such  a  Breach 
upon  His  Majesties  Government  to  which  tbose  Indians  have  subjected 
themselves,  as  we  shall  by  no  means  Endure,  &  are  Determined  to  have 
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Satisfaction  for:  I  the  rather  Acquaint  Tonr  Exoellenoy  with  this  Af- 
fair because  the  ludians  were  Headed  hy  two  Preach  Offi.cers,  one  of 
them  said  to  be  from  Canada  (hia  name  I  have  lost)  and  two  Jesuits; 
This  last  Circumstance  I  look  upon  as  an  Infraction  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  and  Friendship  between  the  two  Crowns  Concluded  at  Utrecht, 
unto  which  I  assure  my  self,  you  will  most  Strictly  Conform;  and  there- 
fore I  doe  very  Earnestly  Desire  you  would  Enqoire  after  this  Oflcer 
and  proceed  with  him  according  to  his  Deserts;  and  also  that  you  will 
do  your  part  to  recall  Monsr,  Rall^  &  the  other  Jesuit  from  residing  in 
any  part  of  the  Territory  belongii^  to  the  Crown  o£  Great  Britain  so 
Contrary  to  the  Treaty  aforesaid,  His  Majesties  Laws  at  Home,  and  the 
Laws  of  this  Province. 

And  in  Case  any  of  our  Eastern  Indians  should  maJce  their  application 
to  Your  Excellency  you  will  use  your  Influence  and  Advise  them  to  be- 
have Loyally  and  peaceably  towards  His  Majesties  Government  wherein 
they  be.  That  so  the  English  People  on  the  Frontiers  may  live  in  Peace 
and  not  be  troubled  and  abused  by  the  Savages;  and  in  Case  the  pres- 
ent rupture  with  the  Eastern  Indians  should  come  to  a  Warr,  I  shall 
then  Notify  Your  Excellency  of  it,  &  Expect  Your  Friendship  and 
Assistance  therein. 

Am.  &  W.  L,  vol.  .5,  lam 

Office  Pub.  Records,  London.  Your  Excellencies 

Boston  July  21.  Humble  servant 

1721.  Sami,!    Shctb. 

To  THE  Et.  Hokble  the  Lords  op  Trade  &  Plantatiobs. 


OOVEfiNOUH   VAUDREUIL  TO   FATHER   EALL6. 

Quebec  Lb  25th.  September  1721. 

I  received  my  Eeverend  Father  your  Letters  of  the  4th  August  lOth. 
and  Wth.  this  month.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  Satisfaction  in  your  having 
found  means  in  Concert  with  the  Reverend  Father  Superior  to  reunite 
aU  the  Indians  in  the  same  Sentiments,  &  to  Inspire  them  with  that  Reso- 
lution, with  which  they  Treated  the  English  in  their  Interview  with 
them;  I'm  also  very  well  Satisfied  with  the  Message  they  sent  the  Gov- 
emour  of  Boston  I'm  perswaded  it  will  Embarass  him,  and  that  he  will 
Elude  as  much  as  he  can  an  Answer;  But  it's  for  your  Indians  to  see 
wliat  they  have  to  do,  if  after  the  Remonstrance  they  Gave  him  be  do 
not  Satisfy  their  Demands. 

I'm  of  the  sentiment,  it  they  have  taken  for  me,  a  sincere  Resolution 
not  to  suffer  the  English  on  their  Land,  that  they  ought  not  to  suspend 
Chasing  them  out,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  by  all  sorts  of  means,  seeing 
they  don't  prepare  to  retire  on  their  own  accord — Tour  people  ought  not 
to  fear  the  want  of  Ammunition,  since  I  send  them  a  sufficiency,  as  you 
may  see  pr  the  Memorandum  Inclosed,  and  that  HI  continue  with  other 
Buocoura  they  shall  want,  having  Orders  not  to  lett  them  want,  and  even 
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to  aiistain  them  if  the  Enghsh  Attack  them  wroagfully — t  am  charmed 
that  Owren^  has  thus  distinguished  himseli  in  this  Treaty,  and  that  he 
has  laboured  as  he  has  done,  that  the  speech  of  the  Nation  was  such  to 
the  Enghsh,  he'll  receive  for  his  son  Marks  of  the  Satisfaction  I  have 
for  him,  or  his  services,  for  I  have  sent  all  you  Desired  for  Him. 

It  is  not  the  Malaowins  that  are  a  setlingthe  Isle  of  St  Johns,  that 
Island,  and  that  of  Majerlaine  and  others  that  are  in  the  Galph  St.  Law- 
rence having  heen  Given  hj  the  King  to  Mr.  Le  Compte  de  st  Pierre 
who  causes  it  to  be  Inhabited  for  the  Cod  fishery,  Scales  &  Sea  Cows  so 
that  your  Abenabis  cant  Expect  any  thing  from  that  place. 

I  will  consult  with  the  Eeverend  Father  Superior  after  what  manner 
I  shall  receive  those  of  your  Village  that  were  attached  to  the  English, 
They  are  on  the  way,  and  may  be  here  about  All  Saints;  But  you  may 
depend  I  will  make  the  Degraded '  sensible  how  much  1  am  Discontent 
with  their  Conduct.  I  am  perfectly  my  Reverend  Father  your  most 
Humble  and  Obedient  servant 

VAUDniBUL. 

Tou  may  promise  a  great  Medal  of  the  King  reigning  to  hiin  that  shall 
be  chosen  for  Chief  in  the  place  of  him  degraded. 


CoiiOifEL  Shutb  to  tee  Loeds  CoiisirseioNEBS  Foa  Tbade  aitd 
Plantatioss. 
My  Lords, 

The  last  Letter  I  had  the  honour  to  reoeiTe  from  your  Loi'dsbip 
bears  date  the  23d  of  August  last ;  And  I  could  not  Shp  the  £rst  oppor- 
tunity to  return  the  Kt,  Honble  Board  my  grateful  acknowledgements 
for  the  kind  Eepreaentation  Tour  Lordsps  promise  to  make  to  His 
Majesty  in  relation  to  my  Administration. 

I  hope  my  last  Letter  to  Tour  Lordsps  which  bore  date  Septembr. 
8th  last  is  Arrived. 

■  The  affairs  of  this  Province  remain  in  the  same  posture  as  when  I  last 
wrote  to  your  Lordsps  In  which  Letter  I  acquainted  You  of  the  Eebel- 
lious  behaviour  of  the  Indiins  ,  and  find  it  was  chiefly  occasioned  by 
Monsr.  Vaudreuil,  who  in  the  Govemour  of  Canada.  Permitting  (or  I 
rather  Fear  Entourogin^)  Fatliei  le  Chaise  who  is  a  Jesuit  residing  with 
him.  And  also  Monsr  Croizeen  i  fErench  pfficer,  to  come  down  into  His 
Majestys  Government  md  theie  jo3Ti  vtith  Another  fErench  Jesuit, 
whose  name  is  Rallied,  who  constantly  resides  among  the  Indians,  that 
are  in  His  Majestys  Terretones  who  all  combined  together  as  Incen- 
diarys  to  pcrswade  the  Indians  to  Commit  this  Insult.  These  Proceed- 
ings keep  our  Eastern  Settlements  constantly  Alarmed  and  obliges  me 
to  keep  Troops  upon  the  ffrontiers  to  the  great  Expence  of  this  Province 
which  puts  them  under  many  Difficulties.  I  Earnestly  beg  of  your 
j  to  take  this  Matter  into  Your  wise  Consideration  and  more  Es- 
ndiona  Bbo  Hished  to  observe  treatj  stipulations  and  live 
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pecially  since  tliese  Proceedings  of  the  French  are  directly  Contrary  to 

the  Treaties  that  have  heeu  made  hetween  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  & 

Fi-ance. 

I  am  with  great  regard 
E.  T.  My  Lords 

New  Engld  Tour  Lordships 

Bun.  X.  vol.  16.  Most  humble  Servant 

Office  Piib.  Records,  London.  Samuel  Shuts. 

Boston  December  33th  1721. 

To  the  Kt.  Honhle  the  Lords  of  Trade,  &c. 


Boston  New  Enqlakd,  March  13th  1721, 
My  Lords, 

In  my  Letter  of  the  13th  of  December  last  to  the  Et.  Honble 
Board  1  took  the  liberty  to  hint  to  jour  Lordships  that  I  had  good  rea- 
son to  Suspect  that  Monsr.Vaudreail  the  Governor  of  Canada  did  Under- 
hand stir  up  my  Neighbouring  Indians  to  Maletreat  His  Majestys  liege 
Subjects. 

The  Inclosed  Letters  will  give  plain  Demonstration  that  mv  Suspicions 
were  well  Grounded.  I  have  only  sent  your  Loidiliips  well  attested 
Copys,  not  daring  to  send  the  originals  and  run  the  iisque  of  the  Sea 
without  direct  Orders  from  home  so  to  do 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  remarte  to  Your  Lordships  that  these  Let- 
ters were  found  in  Monsr.  EalSs  House  a  ffrench  Jesuit  who  constantly 
resides  among  my  Neighbouring  Indians  &.  is  Tlseing  his  Utmost  In- 
deavours  to  Engage  them  in  a  War  against  tlie  English 

Your  Lordsps  will  Observe  that  the  ffrench  Government  (in  the  In- 
closed Letters)  advise  the  Indians  to  drive  the  Engb^h  of£fr>m  their 
Lands  ;  from  which  I  must  remarke  to  Tour  Lordships  that  those  Lands 
which  the  Rrench  Government  call  the  Indians  Land,  are  Lands  which 
the  English  have  long  Since  purchased  of  the  Indians,  And  have  good 
Deeds  to  produce  for  the  Same,  &  have  also  Erected  some  ftorts  there- 
upon ;  And  that  the  said  Lands  have  been  at  Several  Genii  Meetings  of 
the  Indians  and  English  Conflrmed  to  them,  And  once  Since  my  being 
Governour  of  these  Provinces,  As  will  Appear  by  the  Inclosed  Treaty  of 
the  19th.  August  1717. 

I  also  take  the  Liberty  to  Acquaint  Your  Lordsps  that  full  Credence 
ought  to  be  given  to  Monar.  Vaudreuils  Letters,  I  being  well  Acquainted 
with  his  hand,  having  received  Several  letters  from  him  since  my  resid- 
ing in  these  Parts,  And  have  compared  the  Originals  I  have  by  me,  with 
those  I  had  formerly  received  from  him,  And  find  them  to  Agree  Exactly. 
As  for  Monsr.  Begon  the  Intendants  Letter  I  cannot  Speak  so  plumply 
toit because  I  never  had  any  Correspondence  with  him,  but  am  well 
Informed  the  Original  is  of  his  writing. 
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1  further  Judge  it  Necessary  to  Acquaint  your  Lordships  tliat  ii 
piece  of  a  letter  where  the  name  and  date  were  outt  out  thei 
made  of  one  Charlepoix  who  comes  from  the  Court  of  ftiaace  m  the  qual- 
ity of  an  Inspector  to  make  Memoirs  on  Acady  il  Missisipi  &,  the  other 
Countrys  thercahouta. 

The  Indians  have  lately  tilled  some  of  our  Cattle  &  threitten  our 
Eastern  Settlements,  So  that  I  am  Under  spm,e  Apprelxension  that  a 
War  will  break  out  this  Summer  (which  I  will  Indeavour  if  possible  to  pre 
vent)  Except  Some  Measures  be  taken  to  Oblige  the  firench  Government 
at  Canada  to  Act  Strictly  up  to  the  Stipulations  Agreed  to,  bstwixt  the 
Crowns  of  Great  Brittain  &  France. 
B.  T.  My  Lords 

New  Engld,  Bun.  x.  vol.  IB,  Your  Lordships 

Office  Pub.  Records,  London,  most  humble  Servant 

Samll  Shute. 
To  THE  Et.  Hosbi.e  the  Lobds  of  Tbadb  &  PtAErrixioss. 


Letter  fbom  His  Excellejjct  the  Govbbnotjb  to  the  Marquess 
DbTacdkeil  Oovebnouk  of  Canada. 
Sir 

In  the  month  of  September  last  I  did  myself  the  Honor  of  writing  to 
you  a  Letter  by  the  way  of  Albany,  which  I  hope  came  Safe  to  yoTir 
hand  ;  however  for  fear  of  a  Miscarriage  I  have  now  sent  you  a  Copy  of 
it.  Therein  you  will  observe  the  great  Confidence  I  had  at  that  time  in 
your  Justice  and  Priendship  with  respect  to  the  Indiana  at  Norridge- 
wock,  but  I  am  Sorry  to  find  I  was  so  much  mistaken  ;  Ton  have  Con- 
vinced me  by  Letters  nnder  your  own  hand,  That  I  was  in  the  wrong  to 
Expect  the  least  Service  from  you  upon  that  Occasion,  For  it  appears 
over  &  over  again,  That  the  Hostile  appearance  and  Insolent  Behaviour 
of  the  Indiana  at  Arowsick  in  the  Summer  last  past,  was  not  only  with 
your  Allowance  but  even  of  your  projecting  from  the  beginning  ;  And 
your  Approbation  of  it  afterwards.  That  you  excited  them  to  it,  Supplyed 
them  in  it,  with  Of6cers  and  Stores  of  War,  and  after  all  was  done, 
mightOy  applauded  &  Rewarded  them,  And  least  they  should  be  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  to  the  English,  you  even  put  Words  into  their  Mouths,  &  pre- 
pared Instructions  for  their  Conduct  in  that  Affair  ;  I  must  needs  Say, 
Sir,  I  should  not  Easily  have  been  brought  to  Believe  these  things  of  a 
Gentleman,  a  Christian,  and  a  Governor  of  a  French  Colony,  and  who  as 
such  is  Obliged  to  live  in  Pea«e  and  Friendship  with  the  English  Govern- 
ment ;  But  what  shall  I  say?  I  have  your  Original  Instructions,  and 
Letters  now  before  me,  as  you  may  See  by  the  Copies  of  some  of  them, 
■which  I  now  Inclose  ;  The  Originals  I  shall  send  home  to  His  Majesty 
my  Great  Master  ;  Tou  do  indeed  suggest.  That  you  have  Orders  for 
what  you  have  done  or  shall  do  further  in  this  AHair  ;  His  Majesty  will 
soon  Discover  the  Truth  and  Validity  of  that  pretence,  and  how  Agree- 
able Your  Conduct  has  been  both  to  the  Letter  and  Spirit  of  the  Treaty 
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of  Utecht,  more  especially  to  the  twellth  and  Sixteenth  Articles  :  Is  it 
thus.  We  are  to  Imitate  the  Examples  of  onr  Masters  at  Home,  who  live 
in  such  strict  AUegance  and  Friendship  ?  Should  I  have  offered  to  Stir 
up  the  Indian  Tribes  at  St.  Francois  or  Beaaucourt,  or  any  other  within 
the  Bounds  of  Your  Government  to  commit  such  Affronts  and  Hostilities 
to  the  Government  and  People  of  Canada,  would  you  not  justly  &  greatly 
have  Complained  of  it ;  I  do  not  Judge  it  necessary  to  Enter  far  into  a 
an  Argument  upon  this  Head  ;  But  I  Could  Easily  Convince  you  how 
very  much  you  are  in  the  wrong  to  Concern  your  self  with  an  Indian 
Tribe  that  are  settled  upon  one  of  the  principal  Rivers  o(  S"ew  England, 
that  live  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Our  English  Towns  &  Garrisons,  &  until 
very  lately  have  Constantly  Conversed  and  traded  with  them,  and  pass  by 
the  English  settlements  every  time  they  Come  to  the  sea  for  their  Fish- 
ery, And  their  Lands  orplace  of  Settlementmust  of  necessity  fall  within 
the  English  Pale  or  Territory,  inasmuch  as  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
have  now  the  Bight  &  Dominion  of  Nova  Scotia,  formery  called  L'Acca- 
die  with  all  its  Dependencies,  But  above  all,  and  what  I  very  much  Insist 
on.  This  Tribe  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as  that  of  Penobscot,  have  for  a 
great  number  of  years  last  past,  by  frequent  and  Solemn  Treaties,  will- 
ingiy  and  Joyfully  put  themselves  under  the  Protection  of  the  Crown  o( 
Great  Britain,  A  the  Government  of  New  England,  and  on  these  Occa- 
sions have  had  Tokens  of  His  Majesties  MndneBS  &  Friendship  presented 
to  them  ;  And  you  may  Depend  upon  it  His  Majesty  will  never  quit  His 
right  and  Interest  with  respect  to  those  Indian  Tribes,  but  Insist  upon 
it  to  the  last,  And  while  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  His  Governonr  here,  I 
BhaU  Endeavor  to  do  my  Duty  in  Defending  and  Maintaining  it,  and 
shall  take  Just  and  proper  Measures  to  prevent  such  Insults  and  Injuries 
to  His  Majesties  good  subjects  for  the  future  ;  I  suppose  Mr.  Eall^,  who 
has  been  tie  great  Incendiary  in  all  this  Affair  has  acquainted  you  with 
his  narrow  Escape  ;  he  will  do  well  to  take  wftrning  by  it,  &  return  to  his 
own  Countrey,  or  at  least  txi  Canada,  and  no  longer  abuse  his  profession 
by  Stirring  up  the  Indians  of  this  Countrey  to  Acts  of  Hostility,  which 
if  Continued  in,  will  finally  End  in  their  ruin. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  upon  this  Remonstrance  Tour  future  Conduct 
towards  this  Government  and  the  Indian  Tribes  Dependent  thereon, 
Especially  those  of  Norridgewock  and  Penobscot  may  be  such  as  to  give 
me  Occasion  to  say,  what  I  would  willingly  do,  That  I  am,  Sir 

B.  T.  Your  very  humble  Servt. 

New  Engld,  Samll.  Sbut«, 

Bun.  X.  vol.  16, 

Office  Pub.  Records,  London. 
Boston  March  14th,  1721, 

A  Letteb  fbou  his  Exckllenct  the  Govebnock  to  the  Maequess 

DE  Vaudebil  Govkbnoue  of  Canada. 
Sir 

Since  the  ftnishing  of  my  Letter  of  the  14th  of  March  last  past  I 
have  the  honour  to  rtceive  one  of  yours  dated  at  Quebec  the  32d  day  at 
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December  last,  Consisting  of  several  Articles  to  wMch  I  shall  Endeavor 
to  give  a  paiticular  answer.— and  fl:^t,  As  to  the  Order  of  the  Regent 
of  France  for  the  Return  of  the  English  Captives  I  have  Inclosed  you  a 
Faithful  Translation  of  the  Original,  by  whicli  you  will  Judge  whether 

1  have  been  under  any  Mistake  in  that  matter.  And  notwithstandiug 
what  you  are  pleased  to  say  of  tlie  Liberty  that  was  given  to  the  Pris- 
oners to  return,  yet  I  am  well  Informed  there  was  such  pains  taken  & 
also  used  to  dissuade  them  that  they  could  not  be  said  to  act  at  full  liberty. 

In  my  other  Letter,  I  have  given  you  a  large  Account  of  the  Insult  of 
the  Indians  at  Arowsick  and,  yet  frcftn  some  passages  in  your  Letter  I 
am  obliged  to  act  something  further  in  this;  You  are  pleased  t<i  call 
Arowsick  (where  the  Indians  made  their  Hostile  appearance)  a  place  of 
the  Indians  own  Land;  I  persuade  myself,  if  you  kuew  the  Cireum- 
ataiioes  of  that  part  of  this  Province,  you  would  not  be  of  that  opinion : 
Arowsick  is  a  small  Island  at  the  Mouth  of  one  of  our  Chief  Rivers,  pur- 
chased by  good  Deeds  from  the  Natives  near  Seventy  years  agone,  and 
settled  with  a  good  English  Tiliage  about  fifty  years  since;  Besides  a 
Patent  of  Confirmation  from  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Purchas- 
ers; since  my  arrival  in  this  Government  the  Inhabitants  of  that  place 
have  sent  a  Burgess  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly  of  this 
Province,  and  yet  you  are  pleased  to  call  this  Town  a  pla«e  of  the  In- 
dians own  lands. 

That  the  Indians  will  deny  tlieir  own  Dee  is  th  neve  so  '3  lemnly 
Ratified  and  justly  obtained,  I  am  very  apt  to  Bel  e  e  1  t  n  the  n  ean 
time  that  does  not  destroy  the  Title  to  such  Lands  ne  ther  can  I  I  e  of 
your  opinion,  as  to  their  Treaties,  That  they  are  liull  because  the  Body 
of  their  Nation  shall  please  afterwards  to  Disti\ow  t  I  am  s  re  t  a 
otherwise  by  the  Laws  of  Nations  and  usage  of  ill  C  vilized  Govern 
ments  in  the  World;  all  Treaties,  Stipulations,  ind  Transietions  I3iit  ■ire 
Managed  and  Concluded  by  Plenipotentiaries  o  Dcle§ites  be  ng  ubb„ 
atory  to  the  Nation  or  Government  that  Impl  y  them  Now  t  s  No- 
torious, that  at  all  times  when  this  Government  accepted  the  submission 
of,  or  Treated  with  those  eastern  Indians,  their  Delegates,  or  some  of 
their  Chiefs  were  present,  and  produced  their  Powers  or  Credentials 
from  the  Tribe;  and  it  is  very  wrong  and  unjust  in  them  to  Insinuate, 
that  they  were  ever  menaced  or  forced  into  any  of  their  Deeds,  Ti-ea- 
ties,  or  Submissions. 

They  have  also  misinformed  you  in  Saying,  that  I  had  appointed  to 
meet  them  the  last  year;  for  on  the  Contrary  I  sent  them  word  by  an 
Express,  That  some  of  the  Principal  Gentlemen  of  this  Government 
would  see  and  treat  with  them  at  Arowsick,  who  accordingly  went 
thither,  but  finding  no  Indians  returned. 

As  to  their  Insolent  Letter,  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it  (in  this,  having 
taken  particular  notice  of  it  in  my  other. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  Good  Advice  against  a  War  with  those 
Salvages,  and  am  very  sensible  of  the  hazzards,  mischiefs,  and  Expence 
of  it.  And  I  assure  you,  I  have  no  design  at  present  to  Enter  into  a  War 
with  them,  unless  they  force  the  Government  upon  it. 
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All  that  I  design  at  present,  and  which  I  am  firmly  Eesolved  in  it,  to 
Defend,  and  Protect  tiie  Ei^liah  Inhabitants  of  this  Goverment  in  their 
Just  rights,  and  Possessions  from  the  Injuries  and  Insults  of  tte  Indians, 
and  I  hope  fur  the  Divine  Assistance  and  Blessing  in  so  doing,  Having 
my  Great  Masters  positive  Orders  to  Maintain  all  the  Ei^lisli  6arrisoi^ 
and  Settlements  in  those  parts  of  the  province. 

Ton  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  Abanakis  Nation  are  nnder  the  Pro- 
tection of  the  Crown  of  France.  If  you  Intend  the  Indians  at  Norridge- 
wock,  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  the  French  pretend  to  any  such 
thing,  much  less  can  I  conceive  upon  what  Foundation  it  subsists.  If 
they  chuae  the  allegance  and  Protection  of  the  French,  In  Gods  Name,  let 
them  move  into  the  Confines  of  the  Government  of  Canada;  I  am  very  sm-e 
tlie  pla<«  of  their  residence  at  present  Vizt.  Norridgevtock  is  within  tGie 
Territory  of  Great  Britain,  And  Accordingly  they  have  actually  by  many 
Solemn  Treaties  upon  Record  in  this  Government,  Put  themselves  under 
His  Majesty's  Protection,  and  received  Marks  of  his  Royal  Favour;  As  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  shall  never  Concern  myself  with  any  of  the  In- 
dian Tribes  that  live  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  or  any  French  Gov- 
ernment; so  I  expect  to  be  Treated  on  your  part. 

Ton  are  very  particular  in  your  account  of  Monsr,  Bellisle,  who  it 
seems  was  not  with  the  Indians,  But  then  you  are  very  silent  as  to 
Monsr.  Croissel,  who  was  a  French  OfBcer  and  under  your  Command, 
and  yet  at  the  Head  of  the  Indians  at  Aiowsick.  This  even  by  your 
own  Letter,  was  not  agreeable  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  &  Friendship  be- 
tween the  Two  Crowns. 

As  to  Monsr.  Casteen,  before  the  receiving  of  your  Letter,  I  had  by 
the  Consent  of  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Province,  Given  Orders  for 
his  Discharge  and  return;  But  then  it  was  upon  his  humble  submission 
&  Parole  of  good  Behaviour  for  the  future  towards  this  Government, 
as  to  himself  personally,  so  also  very  much  with  respect  to  the  Indian 
Tribe  at  Penobscot;  and  tho  you  seem  to  be  of  Opinion,  That  the  send- 
ing for  him  was  so  very  wrong  and  unjustifyable,  yet  he  himself  was 
sensible  of  the  Contrary,  and  has  aoknowledged  by  a  Memorial  under 
his  hand,  That  by  his  appearance  with  the  Indians  at  Arowsick  he  had 
given  Just  Occasion  to  this  Govemmnt.  to  call  him  to  an  Account. 

As  to  Monsr.  Ball^s  Mission  among  the  Indians,  I  shall  be  Glad,  if  by 
his  preaching  he  has  brought  those  poor  Salvages  anything  nearer  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  than  they  were  before  he  went  thither;  But 
that  which  I  have  to  say  to  him,  and  to  you  upon  this  Account  is,  That 
Norridgewock  the  seat  of  his  Mission,"  is  within  the  Territory  of  His 
Majesty  King  George,  and  that  it  is  Contrary  to  an  act  of  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  and  a  Law  of  this  Province  for  a  Jesuit  or  Eomanish  Priest 
to  Preach  or  even  reside  in  any  part  of  the  British  Dominions, 

I  have  now,  I  think,  given  you  a  particular  Answer  to  everything  you 
were  pleased  to  Observe  to  me;  I  should  have  been  much  better  pleased 
our  Correspondence  might  have  been  on  a  Subject  more  agreeable  and 
Pleasant;  I  shaJl  be  very  Glad,  while  I  have  the  Honour  to  be  in  this 
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Government,  to  live  ivjtb  perfect  Peace  with  our  Eastern  Indians  and 
nothing  shall  he  wanting  on  my  part;  At  the  same  time,  I  must  Intreat 
you  to  use  all  your  laterest  and  influence  (wliiuli  I  believe  to  be  very  Con- 
siderable) for  the  Same  good  purpose ;  This  ia  what  you  have  once  and 
l^ain,  in  your  former  Letters  Given  me  an  Assurance  of. 
B.  T.  I  am, 

New  Engid,  Your  very  Humble  &  Obedient 

Office  Pub.  Eecorda,  London.  Servant 

Sam"  Shdte. 
BoBTos,  April  23d  1722. 

Father  RAULffs  Addkbss  fob  the  Indiaks. 

ENGLISHMEN. 

I  that  am  of  Norridgewack  have  had  Thoughts  that  thoa  wilt  Come 
and  Burn  our  Church  &  Oar  Fathers  House  to  Revenge  thyself  without 
Cause  for  the  Houses  that  I  have  Burnt  of  thine. 

It  was  thou  that  didst  force  me  to  it,  why  didat  thou  build  them  upon 
my  Laud  without  my  Consent 

I  have  not  yet  burnt  any,  but  what  was  upon  my  own  land  ;  Thou 
mayest  bum  it,  because  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  there  such  is  thy 
Generosity,  for  if  I  were  there,  Assuredly  thou  shouldet  not  burn  it, 
altho  thou  ahouldeat  Come  with  the  number  of  many  hundred  Men. 

It  is  HI  built,  because  the  English  dont  work  well ;  It  is  not  finished, 
altho  five  or  six  English  men  have  wrought  there  during  the  space  of 
four  years,  and  the  Undertaker  who  is  a  great  Cheat,  hath  been  paid  in 
advance  for  to  finish  it. 

I  tell  the  nevertheless.  That  if  thou  doat  bnm  it  in  Revenge,  upon  my 
Land  thou  mayest  Depend  upon  it,  That  I  will  Revenge  myself  also  and 
that  upon  thy  Land  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  more  sensible  and  more 
Disadvantageous  to  the,  for  one  of  thy  Meeting  houses  or  Temples  is  of 
more  value  beyond  Compare  than  our  Church.  And  I  shall  not  bo  Sat- 
isfied with  Burning  only  one  or  two  of  thine,  but  many  ;  I  know  where 
they  are,  and  tlie  ESect  shall  make  the  know  that  I  have  been  as  good  as 
my  word. 

This  shall  certainly  be  done  sooner  or  later  for  the  War  is  but  just  be- 
ginning ;  And  if  thou  wouldest  know  where  it  will  have  an  End  I  t«ll  the 
it  will  not  have  an  end  but  with  the  World.  If  thou  Canst  not  be  driven 
out  before  I  Dye,  Our  Children  and  ffephews  will  Continue  it  till  that 
time,  without  thy  being  able  to  enjoy  it  peaceably. 

THs  is  what  I  say  to  the,  who  am  of  Norridgewa«k,  in  the  Name  of  all 
the  Nation. 

Translated  The  foregoing  was  found  upon  the  Church  Door 

from  the  at  Norridgewock    &    in    the    hand  Writing  of 

French.  Father  Rallfi  the  Jesuit. 

Copyea  of  Monsr.  Taudreil  Governor  of  Canada's  Lettera,  formerly 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  New  England  and  transmitted  to  the  Right  lion- 
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orable  The  Lwd  Carteret  Secretary  of  State  as  also  of  a  letter  lately 
received  from  Canada,  1722. 

Lovebjat's  Letter  to  Fathkb  Balle. 

A  Nasalkehunanjan 
Juliet  1724. 
My  Eevevend  ffather, 

P.  C.  Sixteen  Englislmien  were  killed  wWlest  Joseph  was 

gon  to  you  Two  boats  were  burnt  and  forty  Seven  in  all  were  killed  and 
taken  prisoners  with  Eleven.  Sloops  as  we  Commonly  Bay  Sword  in  hand 
and  that  after  an  obstinate  fight  on  Each  side  all  which  will  conti'ibute 
to  our  gallantry  and  will  increase  our  "Village  if  it  he  well  preserved. 

la  spite  of  all  the  Indians  can  say  all  the 
Glory  is  owing  to  S^sarrab. 


Pathbr  Raii.S'3  Letteb  to 

+  Norridgwalk  23d.  Augt.  N.  S. 
12  O.  S. 
My  Keverend  Father 

My  People  are  returned  from  their  last  Expedition, 
wherein  one  of  their  Bravest  Champions  was  killed,  BeUeving  there 
were  above  two  hundred  English  divided  in  three  Partiea  or  Bands  to 
drive  them  out  of  their  Camp.  And  expecting  a  further  number  to  En- 
force them  in  order  to  ruin  all  the  Com  in  the  fields  without  doubt. 
But  I  said  to  them,  how  Could  that  be,  Seing  we  are  daily  Surrounding 
&  making  Inroads  upon  them  everywhere  in  Uie  midst  of  tlioir  Land,  and 
they  not  com* n„ont  of  their  FDrt  iihi  1  they  have  upon  your  own  Land 
Besi  les  m  all  the  Wm.  you  have  had  w  th  them,  did  you  ever  see  them 
Come  to  Atta*,k  you  m  the  Spi  n„  Summer  or  in  the  fall ;  when  they 
knew  TOu  were  in  y  >ur  habitati  jus  "1  on  know  it,  you  Say  Tour  selves 
that  they  nevei  di  i  but  when  they  knew  you  was  not,  but  when  you 
were  ntheWjods  For  if  thej  knew  there  were  but  fifteen  or  twelve 
Men  in  your  Dwellings  they  dire  not  approach  you  with  One  hundred. 
We  told  you  after  the  ftU  fight  of  Ke  KepenagUesek  that  the  English 
would  come  with  the  Nation  of  Irmiu  is  t>  Revenge  themselves.  You 
Opposed  it  an  1  said  they  should  not  and  yet  they  did,  you  see  now 
whether  You  are  n  the  nght  1 1  ad  Peison  to  Believe  it  Foundered  on 
the  Kings  worl  whoco  ill  ever  th  nk  that  he  should  forge  such  a  false- 
hood &  how  sh  uld  I  then  Answer  or  Eight  And  it  was  to  niake  good 
their  false  Designs  that  they  came  here  to  shew  themselves  as  Master  of 
your  Land  (contrary  to  my  Expectation)  where  they  would  not  have  a 
Komish  Priest  t  o  dwelL  And  if  they  did  not  bum  the  Church,  it  is  that 
I  did  send  them  Word  in  your  behalf.  That  if  they  should  burn  it,  you 
should  burn  all  their  Temples.  Therefore  there  was  an  Order  to  the 
officer  not  to  bum  anything.    They  hearken  to  all  my  Seasons  afore- 
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going,  bu.t  follow  their  own  Tiiey  Design  to  quit  tlie  Tillage  for  a  fort- 
night, and  to  go  five  or  Sii  Leagues  up  the  River,  they  proposed  it  to 
me  and  I  have  Given  my  Consent.  When  I  spoke  to  them,  on  such  an 
Occasion  I  Declared  my  thought,  without  Obliging  them  to  follow  the 
same  :  But  Declared  to  them  that  I  was  ready  to  follow  their  own.  It  is 
but  a,  few  days  since  we  came  to  the  Tillage  and  the  last  are  arrived  this 

The  day  hefore  yesterday  arrived  a  party  of  the  Becaucourians  being 
niae  in  number,  but  I  ziave  no  depeudence  on  them.  But  my  Depend- 
ence is  upon  K8na8ons,  the  former  being  favourers  of  the  Enghsh — Yes- 
terday 12  or  15  PannaSaJislceins,  four  Hurones  with  One  wounded 
arrived  here  almost  Starved — Therefore  they  must  he  Supplied  tho  the 
Corn  ia  not  Kipe.  They  must  take  it  as  it  is,  for  we  are  almost  reduced 
to  a  Famine  Provisions  being  so  Scarse.  As  for  mj  self  thro  the  Grace  of 
God  I  have  gathered  iu  the  most  part  of  my  Field  and  Ilusked  the  same, 
which  is  now  a  drying  ;  for   I  can   Expect   none   or  little   from  the 


Three  Harones  are  this  morning  to  depart,  and  go  iutd  the  War  with 
Becancouriens;  The  PanaSauskeians  Desired  the  Hurones  to  carry 
away  their  wounded.  Say  they,  you  seek  nothing  [but  Scalps,  there  is 
five  which  we  give  you.  They  have  bad  some  likewise  in  this  Tillage, 
&  are  to  depart  to  morrow  Morning.  My  own  People  are  also  to  de- 
part, and  are  now  Deliberately  Consulting  whether  they  shall  Jojn  with 
the  Becancouriens  Katio  Dubitaudl  Est.  That  the  8arinakieua  have 
not  Acted  against  the  English  Save  one  of  them,  that  the  English  should 
have  no  Occasion  to  Complain  of  them  ;  for  KSnaSans  who  is  of  this  Til- 
lage has  all  along  been  with  them.  The  Sarinakiens  said  when  my 
People  came  to  War  that  they  Joyn  with  the  Narridge  walks  who  follow 
the  English  very  close  by  frequent  Discharge  of  their  pieces  when  the 
others  keep  at  a  distance.  And  when  they  return  they  would  take  all 
the  honour  of  War  to  themselves,  which  is  very  displeasing  to  my 
people,  who  are  Deserving  of  the  true  Honour  Therefore  they  Conclude 
to  go  by  themselves  in  different  Parties  as  I  had  advised  them. 

It  is  therefore  for  the  same  Reason  that  they  did  let  the  Hurones  go 
by  themselves.  At  their  arrival  here,  there  was  a  Party  ready  to  em- 
bark ;  And  I  advised  my  People  that  two  of  them  should  go  as  a  Guard 
to  the  Hurones  3  saumSes  and  Mathirw  are  to  Joyn  them.  But  my 
People  Come  and  tell  me  that  the  Hurones  being  in  Company  with 
them  before  used  to  say  in  Canada  That  the  Narridgewalks  were  but 
Women  iu  tho  War  &c.  I  am  sure  said  I  that  is  a  Calumny  that  the 
Hurones  Cast  upon  tliem,  they  have  no  reason  to  say  any  such  thing. 
They  have  seen  you  in  the  Action  and  you  have  Given  them  several 
scalps  &c.  But  they  know  the  way  &  tell  us  every  Spot,  however  let 
them  go  by  themselves. 

I  just  now  received  a  Letter  from  Father  Loverjat  with  four  Codd 
fish  out  of  Eight  he  sent  me.  The  Bears  have  Eat  four  by  the  way,  and 
said  it  was  a  Case  of  necessity  being  for  want  of  Provisions,    Tho  their 
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Village  is  full  ot  Cod  fish  out  of  15  or  16  Vessels  they  have  taken;  the 
Father  sent  me  word  that  by  a  suitable  Opportunity  he  shall  aeud  me 
more;  And  hath  sent  me  word  that  they  have  newly  taien  three  Vessels 
&  killed  ten  Men,  some  on  the  Spot  and  others  by  reason  they  revolted 
front  those  who  had  spared  their  lives  <fec.  They  have  Attempted  to 
burn  the  Fort  of  St  George  by  two  fire  Shippa  or  Vessels,  but  for  want 
of  Wind  they  miscarried.  The  fire  began  to  take  the  Wood  part  of  the 
Fort,  whereupon  they  heard  the  English  make  a  great  Cry  and  Lamen- 
tation some  of  tiiem  coming  out  of  the  Fort  to  attempt  to  Eictinguish  the 
fire,  which  the  Indians  Could  not  kill  by  reason  of  their  being  posted  on 
the  Contrery  side,  they  not  foreseeing  that  the  English  Could  Come  out 
of  the  ffort  on  that  side.  The  fire  of  one  of  the  Vessels  went  out  soon  of 
it  self  and  the  English  had  it. 

After  that  nine  of  the  Indiana  went  oH  in  a  Vessel,  where  they  were 
Attacked  by  two  Engliah  Vessels  they  Engaged  for  some  time  ;  And  the 
Indians  having  no  more  powder  Attempted  to  Board  one  of  them,  hut 
they  Shunned  it.  Wherefore  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire  Eleven 
other  Indians  went  in  a  Vessel  and  espied  two  English  vessels  in  the 
Road,  lie  went  to  plunder  them,  but  seeing  they  were  full  of  People  and 
themselves  not  able  to  stand  them,  did  save  themselves  by  swimming  a 
ahoai  &  leaving  their  vassal.  Says  the  Father  I  attribute  the  Bad  Suc- 
cess to  their  Ungratefulness  to  God  and  their  Disobedience  to  me.  A 
Tesse!  said,  he  which  cornea  from  Mines  (or  to  bring  us  Provision  said 
that  an  English  Man  Assured  him  that  they  had  a  very  great  Inclination 
for  Peaee  at  Boston ;  And  he  doubted  not  but  it  would  be  Concluded 
next  fall,  which  appears  very  Probable  because  a  Vessel  which  went  ' 
from  here  to  Boston  to  bring  a  Ransom  for  the  Prisoners  that  are  here 
is  not  returned,  notwithstanding  the  time  is  a  great  deal  Expired,  and  I 
have  answered  them  that  that  did  not  agree  with  the  Council  D'Orange 
that  were  Resolute  to  keep  their  Land  I  further  said  that  I  would  never 
permit  my  People  to  receive  a  Hansom  for  those  they  take  ;  ffor  there  is 
not  one  but  would  Ransom  himself,  and  if  we  should  hearken  to  it,  the 
English  would  never  think  to  return  the  Laud  for  the  loss  of  their 
People,  that  they  would  easily  buy  Ac. 

The  Father  Loyard  wi'ote  to  him  that  his  People  with  the  Mickemacks 
have  been  in  two  Parties  to  make  an  attempt  upon  tlie  English  at  Port 
Royal  ;  one  of  those  Parties  Attackt  the  Fort  it  self,  where  they  did  kill 
six  men  &  burnt  two  Houses  after  they  had  plundered  them,  the  other 
party  is  not  yet  returned  back. 

My  People  are  Absolutely  willing  to  Return  to  those  Forts  where  one 
of  our  Brave  Champions  was  killed  in  the  last  Party. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Mr.  Lieutenant  hath  Accepted  my  present.  They 
have  brought  me  my  Chocolate.  The  two  Bills  that  James  was  to  have 
brought  with  him  are  Cast  away  by  over  setting  a  Canno.  I  am  well 
atook'd  with  Chocolate  for  a  long  time,  which  I  came  easily  by,  &  it  shall 
not  be  presently  carried  away  for  it  is  very  weighty  As  for  the  Remain- 
ing part  you  keep  for  me  it  may  be  it  troubles  you  as  much,  as  it  would 
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trouble  me  if  I  had  it.  The  Father  Dupy  had  a  Warehouse  where  I  put 
all  the  woolen  linnen  shot  &  powder  as  well  as  the  Blanketting  &  gun 
you  got  for  me  since  the  Canno  of  the  Hurones  was  here  T  added  those 
things  to  his  Merchandize  for  him  to  make  the  hest  profit.  As  for  me 
I  am  Contented  &  I  think  well  paid.  The  Wine  shall  be  put  into  the 
Cellar  to  be  mixt  wth  that  of  the  House.  If  the  Tobacco  were  bore  it 
should  be  put  into  the  Magazine. 

I  am  very  much  Obliged  to  you  my  Eevd.  Father  for  the  Care  you  take 
of  me.  You  are  willing  I  should  live  as  a  Chanoine  till  the  Spring  by 
the  plentiful  supply  that  you  have  sent  mo  by  Pausoawen.  I  have  yet 
considerable  for  my  self  for  the  Winter,  Since  they  sent  me  some  Wine 
I  take  a  glass  after  my  Mass  but  I  don't  And  it  keeps  me  ho  well  as  a 
Dram  of  Brandy.  I  want  nothing  but  Spanish  Wine  for  the  Mass.  1 
have  euough  for  myself  for  about  12  months.  Tliei-efore  I  pray  fur  the 
3d  timo  to  send  me  no  more  Wine.  I  shall  send  for  more  when  I  want 
it. 

Not  finished. 


Lt.  Govrs.  Lettek  to  the  Govt,  of  Canada. 
Lt.  Govb.  DuifiiEB  TO  Govs.  Vaudrbuil. 

Boston  N  Enoland  January  19th.  1724. 
Sie 

Tour  Letter  dated  Quebec  October  20th  pr  Henry  Edgar  one  of  the 
English  Captives  came  safe  to  me;  on  perusal  thereof  I  am  greatly  Sur- 
prized at  the  matters  Contained  therein,  which  are  so  unjustly  repre- 
sented, that  I  cannot  SaHsf  j  ray  self  to  pass  them  by  unanswered.  In 
the  first  place  As  ta  what  you  say  relating  to  the  death  of  Monsr.  Rails 
the  Jesuit,  which  you  set  forth  as  so  Inhumane  &  Barbarous ;  I  readily 
acknowledge  that  he  was  slain,  amongst  other  of  our  Enemies  at  Nor- 
ridgewalk;  and  if  he  had  Confined  himself  unto  the  professed  Duty  of 
his  ffunction  via  to  Instruct  the  Indians  iu  the  Christian  Religion,  had 
kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  the  French  Dominions,  and  had  not 
Instigated  the  Indians  to  War  &  Rapine  there  might  then  have  been 
some  ground  of  Complaint;  But  when  instead  of  Preaoliing  Peice  Lue 
and  Friendship  Agreeable  to  the  Doctrines  of  the  Christian  Rehgion  he 
has  been  a  Constant  and  Notorious  Pomenter  &  Incendiary  to  the  In 
dians  to  kill  bum  &  Destroy,  as  flagrantly  appears  by  many  original 
Letters  and  manuscripts,  I  have  of  his  by  me,  and  when  m  open  Vio- 
lation of  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Laws  ot  thi'5 
Province  strictly  forbidding  Jesuits  to  reside  or  teach  witliin  the  Brit- 
ish Dominions,  he  has  not  only  resided,  but  also  once  A  again  appeared 
at  the  head  of  great  numbei-s  of  Indians,  in  an  Hostile  manner  threatning 
and  Insulting,  as  also  pnblickly  assaulting  the  subjects  of  His  Bntish 
Majesty;  I  say,  If  after  all,  such  an  Incendiary  has  happened  to  be  alain 
in  the  beat  ot  Action,  among  our  open  and  Declai-ed  Enemies    surely 
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none  can  be  blamed,  therefor  but  himself,  nor  can  any  siifeguaxrt  from 
you,  or  any  other  Justify  him  in  such  proceedings;  and  I  think  I  have 
much  greater  Cause  to  Complain,  that  Mr.  Willard  the  minister  of  Kut 
land  (who  never  had  been  guilty  of  the  Facts  charged  upon  Mr.  Rall^  <fe 
appEed  himself  solely  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel)  was  by  the  In- 
diana you  sent  to  Attack  that  Town  Assaulted,  slain  &  scalpt,  &  his 
scalp  Carried  in  Triumph  to  Quebec. 

As  to  the  next  article  you  mention,  That  St.  Georges  River  was  in  the 
year  1700  by  order  of  tlie  two  Crowns  Marked  as  the  bounds  of  the  En- 
glish &  French  Lands  whereby  it  appeared  That  Penobscot  was  given  to 
you,  and  that  one  La  ffevre  liad  a  right  to  the  Land  therebounts,  &  that 
all  Vessels  paid  a  Duty  to  him,  and  that  Mr.  Capon  Envoy  of  England 
when  King  George  came  u  pon  the  Throne,  went  to  ask  the  Penobscot  In 
dians  to  submit  themselves  to  England,  which  they  refused — I  have  no 
difG.oulty  to  answer  to  each  of  the  aforesd  Points;  And  as  to  the  last 
relating  f»  Mr.  Capon  you  Labour  under  a  very  great  Mistake  to  mention 
him  as  an  Envoy  of  England,  he  beii^  far  below  any  such  Character,  and 
only  an  Inf  eriour  Officer,  Commissary  or  Victualler  to  the  Garrisoij  of 
Annapolis,  &  sometime  after  that  was  taken  and  yielded  up  to  the  En- 
glish, sent  by  the  Lieutenant  Govr.  of  that  place  to  visit  the  French  set- 
tlements within  that  District  &  to  req^uire  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  and 
Fidelity  from  them  to  Queen  Anne;  but  he  had  no  Occasion  to  Come 
and  Entice  the  Penobscot  Indians  to  submit  themselves  to  England,  for 
they  as  weU  as  the  Norridgwalk  Indians  &  many  other  Tribes  had  done 
that  long  before  even  in  the  year  1693  at  a  Treaty  of  Sr.  WiUiam  Phipps 
Governor  of  this  Province,  by  which  Treaty,  I  can  make  it  appear,  that 
they  not  only  submitted  themselves  as  subjects  to  the  Crown  of  England, 
but  also  renounced  the  French  Interest  &  Quitted  Claim  to  the  Lands 
bought  and  possessed  by  the  English ;  But  since  King  Oeorg  came  to  the 
Throne  Mr.  Capon  has  not  been  in  those  parts  at  all,  as  I  am  Informed 
by  the  People  of  that  Country. 

As  to  St  Georges  Biver  being  the  bounds  and  La  ffevres  pretended 
Right  it  seems  very  wonderful  you  should  make  any  mention  of  those 
things  or  lay  any  weight  upon  them  at  tliis  time,  when  if  the  Case  were 
formerly  as  you  now  represent  it,  which  I  do  not  allow,  all  such  Claim 
and  pretension  is  wholly  superceeded,  and  at  an  end;  whereof  you  may 
soon  and  easily  satisfy  your  self  by  Consulting  the  Treaty  of  peace  at 
Utrech  Concluded  bet  the  two  Crowns  in  the  year  1713  by  the  twelfth 

Article,  whereof  it  is  provided,  "  That  all  Nova  Scotia  or  L'Accadie 
"  with  its  Ancient  Boundaries  &c.  together  with  the  Dominion  property 
"&  possession  of  the  2d  Islands  Lands  &  places,  and  all  right  to  which, 
the  "Most  Christian  King,  the  Crown  of  France,  or  any  of  the  subjects 
"  thereof  have  hitherto  had  to  the  Islands  Lands  &  places,  and  the  In- 
"  habitants  of  the  same  are  Yielded  &  made  over  to  the  Queen  of  Great 
"Britain  &  to  her  Crown  forever — Now,  by  the  aforesd.  Resignation, 
the  French  King  Quitted  all  Right  not  only  to  the  Lands,  but  also  the 
Inhabitants  whether  ffrench  or  Indians,  or  whatsoever  they  were  &  trans- 
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ferred  the  same  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  forever,  whereby  you  are 
Entirely  Cut  off  from  any  Claim  to  the  subjection  of  the  said  Indiana, 
from  thence  forward;  and  we  are  not  Ignorant  how  far  the  Srench  King 
understood  the  Countrey  of  L'Accadie  to  Extend  Westward  hy  his  Pa- 
tent Granted  to  Monsr.  D'  ileney  tho  you  seem  to  be  a  stranger  to  it. 

As  to  the  whole  Nation  of  the  Indians  Exclaiming  against  some  of 
their  Trihe,  as  pretending  they  were  suborned  to  give  Deeds  for  their 
Lands,  if  it  he  matter  of  Fact,  that  they  do  so,  which  is  hard  to  he  Con- 
ceived, it  is  a  most  unjust  Imputation,  &  must  Argue  a  wonderful  De- 
ceitfulness  &  self  Contradiction  in  them,  since  they  have  upon  all 
Treatys  when  the  whole  Tribes  were  together  Constantly  acknowledged 
and  submitted  to  the  English  Titles  and  possessions,  which  they  had 
by  honest  and  Lawful  purchase  Acquired. 

As  to  the  Building  of  Forts  any  where  within  the  British  Dominions  I 
suppose  you  will  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  has  as  good  a  right  to  Erect  Fortresses  or  places  of  Defence 
within  His  Dominions,  as  the  Srench  King  has  inhis  And  therefore  when 
you  shall  please  to  Give  me  Instances  of  the  French  Kings  Applying 
himself  to  the  Indians  for  leave  to  build  a  Fort  or  Forts  for  the  De- 
fence of  His  subjects  I  shall  then  give  you  a  further  answer  to  that  Ar- 
gument— And  in  the  mean  time  I  must  t«U  you  we  have  always  treated 
the  Indians  with  sincerity,  &  never  thought  it  proper  to  make  Apol- 
ogies for  BuUding  Forts  within  our  own  Jurisdiction  (as  you  Insinuate) 
but  on  the  Contrary  in  all  our  Treatys  vrith  them  have  Aseerted  our 
undoubted  right  so  to  do. 

Yon  likewise  signify  that  we  must  Blame  no  body  but  our  selves  for 
the  Violence  and  Hostilities  Committed  against  Our  nation  by  the  In- 
dians. But  syr.  If  the  blame  must  lye  where  it  ought  I  must  Impute 
their  Outrages,  falsness  &  111  Conduct  towards  us,  not  so  much,  to  their 
own  luclinations,  as  to  the  Instigations  of  the  Jesuit  Kalle  &  others 
Under  your  Government,  whereof  we  have  had  sufficient  Information 
from  time  to  time,  as  also  of  your  own  forcing  the  Indians  against  their 
wills  upon  our  Frontiers  to  destroy  &  Gutt  off  our  People  which  Cannot 
be  otherwise  lookt  upon  as  a  direct  &  Notorious  Violation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  at  Uti'echt. 

Nevertheless  sir.  After  all,  I  have  much  greater  Inclination  to  live  in 
Amity  &  good  Correspondence  with  you  than  otherwise,  And  therefoi'e 
I  have  sent  Collo.  Samuel  Thaxter  one  of  His  Majesties  Council,  and 
Collo.  William  Dudley  one  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  are  Com- 
missioned to  Confer  with  you  Pursuant  to  such  Instructions  as  they 
have  received  from  me;  and  I  Desire  that  you  will  Give  Credence  to 
them  accordingly. 

Sir 

Your  Most  Humble  & 
Most  Obedt.  servant 
Wm.  Dl'mubb. 
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THE    BRITISH    OCCUPATION    OF    PENOB- 
SCOT DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Bead  t/^ore  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  December  SI,  ISSS. 
BY   JOSEPH   WILLIAMSON, 

Thb  investment  o£  PeEobscot,  now  Castine,  during  the  war  of 
tbe  KevolHtion  ;  the  successful  defense  of  the  place  during  a  pro- 
tracted siege  against  the  strongest  force  which  could  be  brought 
against  it,  and  its  uninterrupted  retention  by  the  enemy  for  over 
four  years,  and  until  after  such  retention  had  formed  the  subject  of 
many  vexed  questions  of  diplomacy,  and  constituted  the  last  ves- 
tige of  British  authority  in  the  old  thirteen  colonies  ; —  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  passages  In  our  history.  Whether  this 
interest  is  due  to  the  importance  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
locality  for  five  generations,  from  associations  with  tire  Pilgrim 
fathers,  with  La  Tour  and  D'Auhiay,  with  the  representatives  of 
Cromwell  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  the  pious  followers 
of  Loyola  and  Castine,  or  whether  it  is  due  merely  for  military 
reasons  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  do  not  form  the  ob- 
ject of  present  inquiry.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  dwell  upon  the  de- 
tails of  the  siege,  but  simply  to  trace  the  history  of  the  place  from 
August,  1776,  when  the  Americans  were  dispersed,  until  its  res- 
toration to  them  four  years  afterward. 

The  commander  of  the  armed  vessels  which  warded  off  the  at- 
tack was  Captain  Henry  Mowat ;  of  the  land  forces.  General 
Francis  McLean,  As  the  former  was  at  the  head  of  the  two 
most  important  events  that  took  place  in  Maine  during  the  revo- 
lution, and  as  little  has  been  written  concerning  him,  a  brief  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  service  may  not  be  inappropriate, 

HENSY   MOW  AT. 

Henry  Mowat  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1734,  He  was  son  of 
Captain  Patrick  Mowat,  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  "Dolphin." 
After  an  experience  at  sea  of  sis  years  he  was  commissioned  as 
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lieutenant  of  the  ship  "Baltimore"  in  1758.  The  certificate  of 
his  "  passing"  by  the  admiralty  records  sets  forth  that  "  He  pro- 
dnoeth  journals  kept  by  himaetf  in  the  Chesterfield  &  Ramtlies 
(as  noidshipman),  and  certificates  from  Captains  Ogle  and  Hobbs 
of  his  Diligence,  etc. ;  he  can  splice,  knot,  reef  a  sail,  etc.,  and 
is  qualified  to  do  the  duty  of  an  able  Seaman  and  Mid- 
shipman," In  1764,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  commander  and 
served  as  snch  on  the  "  Canceanx  "  for  twelve  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  destrnction  of  Falmouth  he  was  forty-one  years  old.  His 
nest  vessel,  the  sloop  "  Albany,"  was  the  flag-ship  of  the  squad- 
ron at  Penobscot.  After  a  service  of  thirty  years  on  our  coast, 
he  died  of  apoplexy,  April  14, 1798,  aged  sixty-four,  on  board  his 
ship,  the  "  Assistance,"  near  Cape  Henry.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred at  Hampton,  Virginia.  He  had  three  brothers  in  the  navy, 
of  whom  two  were  tilled  in  action  on  the  "  London,"  off  St. 
Domingo,  and  the  other,  Alexander,  died  in  command  of  the 
"  Ra,ttlesnake,"  in  the  West  Indies,  in  1793.  He  left  a  sou,  John 
AlejtandeTj  who  entered  the  navy  in  1804,  and  who  is  probably 
the  one  placed  under  the  educational  charge  of  Rev  Jacob  Bailey 
the  Episcopal  missionary  at  Pownalboro. 

Captain  Mowat  left  no  will,  and  no  letters  of  administration  on 
bis  estate  appear  on  record  in  England.  A  short  time  before  his 
death  he  wrote  "  A  Relation  of  the  Services  in  which  I  was  En- 
gaged in  America,  from  1759,  to  the  close  of  the  American  War 
in  1783."  Probably  it  was  never  printed.  An  exhaustive  search 
for  it  at  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  without  success.  Advertisements  in 
the  "London  Times,"  and  in  "Notes  and  Queries,"  offering  a 
liberal  reward  for  information  of  its  ex.istence  have  proved 
equally  unavailing.  The  last  trace  of  its  title  is  found  in  "Rodd's 
Catalogue  of  Books  and  MSS.,"  published  in  London,  in  1843, 
where  it  is  described  as  a  folio,  and  placed  at  eighteen  shillings. 
Its  discovery  would  shed  much  hght  upon  our  revolutionary  his- 
tory. We  should  learn  from  it  the  particulars  of  dismantling 
Fort  Pownal  soon  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  should 
also  be  informed  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the  occupation  of 
Penobscot.  We  should  also  learn  whether  the  author  instigdted 
the  destruction  of  Falmouth,  or  acted  under  the  strict  orders  of 
his  superior  officer;  and  whether  the  denunciations  which  have 
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visited  him  for  that  act  with  as  much  warmth  aa  if  he  merely 
gratified  his  private  antipathies  are  or  are  not  deserved.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  the  lost  manuscript  has  shared  the  fate  of 
the  Gorges  papers,  which  Dr.  Palfrey  the  historian,  says,  "  It  is 
not  extravagant  to  snppoae,  may,  undreamed  of  by  their  pos- 
sessor, be  now  feeding  the  moth  in  the  garret  of  some  man&r- 
hoKse  in  Somerset  or  Devon,  or  in  some  crypt  of  London,  which 
vast  city  has  always  been  the  receptacle,  often  the  final  hiding- 
place  of  such  treasures." 

Although  little  is  known  of  Capt.  Mowat's  private  character, 
several  incidents  concerning  him  which  have  been  preserved  place 
it  in  a  favorable  light.  His  kindness  to  many  suffering  fanulies 
on  the  Penobscot  is  not  forgotten ;  while  the  letter  that  accom- 
panied the  committal  of  his  son  to  Mr,  Bailey  contains  sentiments 
of  affection,  Idndness,  and  respect,  and,  as  the  biographer  of  the 
latter  suggests,  is  not  the  production  of  a  brutal  or  ignorant  man. 

In  personal  appearance  Mowat  was  a  little  above  middle  size, 
of  good  form,  and  with  a  fresh  countenance.  One  who  saw  Iiini 
soon  after  the  siege  says  he  wore  a  blue  coat  with  lighter  blue 
facings,  and  had  hia  hair  powdered. 

Apprehensive  of  a  second  attaek,  Gen.  McLean  labored  un- 
ceasingly  after  the  siege  was  raised,  to  complete  Fort  George, 
which  name  had  been  given  to  the  fortress  in  honor  of  King 
George  iii,  Keighboring  mechanics  were  employed  and  liber- 
ally paid.  The  soMers  were  kept  on  fatigue  duty  every  day  in- 
cluding Sunday,  and  by  December  the  works  had  reached  a  good 
state  of  defense.  Bomb-proof  apartments  were  probably  con- 
structed in  three  of  the  bastions,  and  batteries  erected  at  various 
assailable  points.  As  the  peninsula  contained  few  houses,  bar- 
racks were  built  for  officers  and  men.  Before  winter  set  in  the 
soldiers  were  well  housed  and  always  were  well  clothed  and  well 
fed.  Their  situation  was  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  Amer- 
ican army  shivering  in  tents  at  Morristown.  The  officers  seem 
to  have  been  mindful  of  the  comfort  of  their  men.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  general  order,  the  commandant  regrets  that  "  he  is  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  restricting  the  garrison  to  two-thirds 
of  their  ordinary  allowance  of  rum  and  butter  "  until  an  arrival 
from  Halifax,  "  when  they  shall  have  credit  for  what  will  be  then 
due  them."    It  became  necessary,  however,  to  limit  the  sale  of 
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liquors,  and  another  general  order  provides  that  "  no  inhabitant 
shall  in  future  sell  any  spirituous  liquors  to  any  non-cocaraissioned 
officer  or  soldier,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  the  liquors  in 
his  possession.  A  duplicate  copy  of  this  order  to  he  put  on  the 
fort  gate  that  no  one  can  plead  ignorance,"  This  was  the  first 
"Maine  Law,"  and  doubtless  more  practically  enforced  than  its 


Many  of  the  otEcers  were  men  of  education  and  refinement. 
Gen.  McLean  was  cool  and  determined,  "a  man  of  noble  spirit." 
His  generous  conduct  toward  the  distressed  inhabitants  caused 
him  to  be  loved  and  respected  by  friend  and  foe.  After  a  few 
months'  service  he  was  ordered  to  Halifax,  where  he  died  in  1781. 
Colonel  Campbell  his  successor  remained  several  years.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  a  violent,  impulsive  man.  General  Wadsworth 
wrote  in  the  highest  tei-ms  of  the  polite  attentions  which  he, 
while  a  prisoner,  received  from  Colonel  Campbell  and  his  officers. 
Among  the  latter  was  Captain  Craig,  subsequently,  as  Governor 
of  Canada,  known  as  Sir  James  Craig.  Lieutenant  Moore,  then 
but  eighteen  years  old,  afterward  the  distinguished  Sir  John 
Moore,  whose  name  has  been  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  lines 
of  Wolfe,  was  then  attached  to  Colonel  Campbell's  staff.  He  also 
acted  as  paymaster  in  the  74th  Foot,  a  regiment  raised  by  the 
Duie  of  Hamilton  and  called  the  Argyle  Highlanders.  This 
regiment,  and  also  the  82d,  remained  during  the  first  winter. 
The  men  in  the  former  wore  kilts,  that  is,  very  wide  trousers  ex- 
tending to  the  knees,  and  then  buckled  to  stockings  above  the  calf 
of  the  leg.  Detachments  from  the  regiment  remained  at  Penob- 
scot until  the  post  was  broken  up.  Lieutenant  Moore,  however, 
left  during  the  first  year.  Dr.  John  Calf,  formerly  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  was  its  sui^eon,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  acted  as  ohap- 
Ijun,  holding  at  the  fort  each  Sabbath  services,  according  to  the 
forms  of  the  English  Church,  which  general  orders  recommended 
all  persons  to  attend. 

The  month  of  January,  1780,  proved  intensely  cold.  Penob- 
scot bay  was  frozen  to  its  mouth,  and  persons  passed  to  the  op- 
posite shore  on  the  ice.  One  can  imagine  the  isolated  condition 
of  the  garrison,  which  then  saw  their  only  comtnnnicatiou  with 
the  outside  world  entirely  cut  off.  Probably  they  resorted  to  the 
same  expedients  for  keeping  up  their  spirits,  as  did  Lescarbot  and 
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Ms  eompaniona  at  Port  Royal,  during  the  dreary  winter  of  1606. 
Hunting  and  other  outdoor  amusements  beguiled  the  days  ;  and 
when  night  closed  in,  seated  by  generous  flres  and  wide-mouthed 
chimneys,  the  song,  the  joke  and  the  story  inspired  a  oomiort 
and  a  cheei-fulness,  which  those  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
always  most  readily  find,  and  most  keenly  enjoy. 

Although  hfe  at  Fort  George  was  comparatively  pleasant,  the 
experience  of  almost  every  day  indicated  that  the  troops  were  by 
no  means  "  carpet  soldiers."  Massachusetts,  chagrined  at  the  ig- 
noble defeat  which  her  arms  had  sustained  there,  was  constantly 
devising  vindication,  and  her  movements  could  not  have  been 
concealed.  Hence  the  garrison  was  always  prepared  for  an  at- 
tack. Sentinels  manned  the  walls  of  the  fort  night  and  day  ;  a 
complete  line  patrolled  without  the  ditch  after  sunset ;  while  a 
picket  guard  environed  the  whole  peninsula. 

As  early  as  April,  1 780,  another  expedition  to  repel  the  enemy 
was  proposed  by  Massachusetts,  and  aid  was  asked  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. But  at  that  time  our  affairs  were  passing 
through  a  gloomy  crisis.  Our  army  was  unpaid,  and  every  de- 
partment was  destitute  of  money  and  credit.  Washington  dem- 
onstrated how  far  the  project  exceeded  our  resources;  and  in 
deference  to  his  advice,  it  was  abandoned. 

The  naval  force  at  Penobscot  was  constantly  changing.  Ves- 
sels of  war,  privateers  and  their  prizes,  made  the  harbor  a  busy 
scene  ;  while  raids  along  the  coast  for  plunder  and  to  secure  the 
persons  of  prominent  patriots  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 

In  July,  1780,  General  Charles  Gushing,  of  Pownalboro,  was 
brought  a  prisoner  to  the  fort.  A  small  force  entered  his  cham- 
ber by  night,  and  telling  his  wife  that  if  she  raised  an  alarm  the 
Indians  with  the  party  would  scalp  her,  marched  him  across  the 
.  country  through  the  woods.  By  vigilance  in  discharging  his  du- 
ties as  sheriff  and  military  officer,  General  Gushing  had  become 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  tories,  which  led  to  this  method  of 
revenge.  After  a  short  detention,  as  no  specific  charge  against 
him  could  be  proved,  he  was  hberated. 

The  capture  of  General  Wadsworth  at  Thomaston  during  the 
following  winter,  his  long  imprisonment,  and  the  interesting  es- 
cape of  Major  Barton  and  himself,  is  too  familiar  for  repetition, 

Daniel  Sullivan,  a  brother  of  General  John  Sullivan,  was  the 
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object  of  one  of  these  expeditions.  He  resided  in  the  town 
which  bears  the  family  name,  near  Castine.  At  the  siege  he  com- 
manded a  company,  and  after  retm'ning  home,  he  kept  them  in 
readiness  for  action,  inflicting  many  severe  blows  upon  the  enemy. 
The  Enghsh  and  tones  made  several  attempts  to  capture  him, 
which  from  the  constant  vigilance  of  the  patriots,  were  ineffect- 
ual. But  one  stormy  night  in  February,  1781,  a  British  war  ves- 
sel, the  "  Allegiance,"  commanded  by  Mowat,  anchored  near  his 
residence,  and  landed  a  large  force.  The  honse  was  silently  entered, 
and  Captain  Sullivan  aroused  from  slumber,  only  to  find  hia  bed 
surrounded  by  armed  men.  He  was  hurried  to  the  boat,  and  his 
dwelling  fired  so  suddenly  that  the  children  were  with  difficulty 
saved  by  their  mother  and  the  hired  man.  Carried  before  Colonel 
Campbell,  his  hberty  and  future  protection  from  harm  were  ten- 
dered him,  on  condition  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Reject- 
ing these  proposals,  he  was  conveyed  to  Hahfax,  and  thence  sent 
to  New  York,  where  he  was  confined  for  six  months  on  the  Jersey 
prison  ship.  When  exchanged,  he  died  on  the  passage  home, 
probably  the  victim  of  British  cruelty. 

These  are  only  instances  of  the  incursions  made  by  the  British 
and  the  tones.  The  latter  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  das- 
tardly acts  committed  in  Maine.  It  was  a  tory  who  as  guide 
to  the  captors  of  General  Wadsworth,  and  "  Black  Jones "  an 
active  partisan  of  the  royal  government,  headed  the  raid  against 
his  old  townsman,  General  Cashing.  Such  are  the  passions  en- 
gendered by  war — and  most  of  all  by  civil  war—that  neighbors, 
friends  and  brothers  are  led  by  a  sense  of  interest,  duty  or  incli- 
nation, to  opposite  sides  of  the  contest,  and  view  each  other  not 
merely  as  foes,  but  traitors  and  parricides. 

So  rigorous,  however,  was  military  discipline,  that  in  October, 
1780,  when,  in  the  cause  of  science,  Massachusetts  asked  per- 
mission for  astronomers  of  Harvard  College  and  the  American 
Academy,  to  make  observations  of  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the 
central  point  of  which  would  he  on  Long  Island,  a  few  miles  from 
Penobscot,  landing  for  the  purpose  was  permitted  only  upon  con- 
dition of  remaining  but  two  days,  and  holding  no  communication 
whatever  with  the  inhabitants.  From  Captain  Mowat,  their  re- 
port says,  every  attention  was  received. 

During  the  same  year  an  excitement  was  caused  by  the  arrival 
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in  the  Bay  of  a  French  vessel  of  war,  "  His  most  Christian  Maj- 
esty's frigate,  the  '  Hermione,'  Captain  La  Touche,"  as  General 
Heath  informed  Washington,  No  shots  were  exchanged,  al- 
tbongb  she  came  near  enough  to  tate  a  plan  of  the  works,  which 
was  foi-warded  to  the  French  minister  at  Philadelphia.  Probably 
this  plan  induced  Rochambeau,  the  commander  of  the  French 
fleet,  to  conceive  the  idea  of  re-taking  Penobscot,  at  a  time  when 
he  was  idle  at  Newport,  and  he  solicited  the  consent  of  Wash- 
ington to  do  so,  Washington  gave  General  De  Chois^,  the  of- 
ficer who  proposed  conducting  the  expedition,  a  letter  of  intro. 
duction  to  the  Massachusetts  authorities  ;  but  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  plan,  and  it  wae  abandoned. 

In  1783,  the  fort  was  much  alarmed  by  a  brilliant  exploit  made 
by  Lieutenant,  afterward  Commodore,  Preble.  In  the  night  that 
ofiicer  landed  and  captured  a  privateer  brig  of  more  than  equal 
force,  lying  in  the  harbor.  A  furious  cannonade  took  place,  but 
in  the  darkness  the  shots  did  not  take  effect,  and  be  carried  off 
his  prize  without  loss. 

HEW    IK  EL  AND. 

Immediately  upon  the  firm  establishment  of  a  military  post  at 
Penobscot,  it  became  the  resort  of  loyalists  from  all  parts  of 
Massachusetts.  One  inducement  for  them  to  settle  there  was 
the  probability  that  it  would  become  the  capital  of  a  new  prov- 
ince composed  of  the  territory  between  the  river  Penobscot  and 
the  St.  Croix,  under  the  name  of  "  New  Ireland."  The  project 
was  sanctioned  by  the  king  and  his  ministry,  who  saw  in  it  an 
asylum  for  the  proacrihed  citizens  of  the  colony.  A  constitution 
was  drawn,  the  marked  feature  of  which,  says  Bancroft,  "  was 
the  absolute  power  of  the  British  parliament ;  and  to  make  this 
power  secure  for  all  coming  time,  every  landlord  on  acquiring 
land,  whether  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or  by  purchase,  or  by  in- 
heritance, was  bound  to  make  a  test  declaration  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  in  bis  parliament,  as  the  supreme  legislature  of  the 
province."  "  To  combat  the  prevailing  disposition  of  the  people 
to  republicanism,"  there  was  to  be  by  the  side  of  the  governor 
and  council  no  elective  assembly  until  the  circumstances  of  the 
province  should  admit  of  it ;  but  a  middle  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature, of  which  every  one  of  the  members  was  to  be  named  by 
the  crown,  to  be  distinguished  by  titles  or  emoluments,  or  both  ; 
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and  though  otherwise  appointed  for  life,  to  remain  ever  liable  to 
be  suHpended  or  removed  by  royal  authority. 

As  a  further  security  to  aristocratic  power,  the  lands  were  to 
be  granted  in  large  tracts,  ao  that  there  might  be  great  land- 
lords and  a  tenantry.  The  church  of  England  was  to  be  the  es- 
tablished charch  ;  the  country  to  be  divided  into  parishes,  eaeh 
with  a  glebe  land  ;  and  the  governor,  the  highest  judge  in  the 
ecclesiastical  court,  to  present  to  all  benefices.  A  vicar-general 
■with  power  to  ordain  was  to  open  the  way  for  a  bishop.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools  or  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.  This  constitution  was  approved  by  the  cab- 
inet on  the  tenth  of  Augnst,  1780,  and  on  the  nest  day  by  the 
king.  The  project  would  undoubtedly  have  been  can-ied  into 
effect  but  for  the  adverse  views  of  the  attorney-general,  who  held 
that  Massachusetts  extended  to  the  boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  that  the  chartered  rights  of  both  provinces  would  not  per- 
mit the  interposition  of  a  new  one.  His  opinion  prevailed,  but 
the  plan  was  not  entirely  abandoned  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  proclamation  of  General  McLean,  upon  taking  possession 
of  Penobscot,  expressly  states  that  to  afford  friends  of  the  crown 
in  Maine  a  place  of  refuge  and  protection  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject in  establishing  a  military  post.  The  subject  of  restitution 
and  compensation  to  the  loyalists  proved  a  great  obstacle  in  nego- 
tiations for  peace.  England  revived  the  old  idea  that  the  bound- 
aries of  Massachusetts  went  no  further  than  Penobscot  bay  and 
river,  hoping  to  save  the  eastern  territory  for  her  loyal  subjects. 
But  John  Adams  was  decided  upon  the  point  and  refused  to  yield 
a  single  inch  of  land  as  the  following  extracts  from  his  diary 
show : — 

Nov.  10,  1783,  [Mr.  Adams  waited  on  Count  Vergennes.  [He  was 
then  in  Paris,  negotiating  with  Mr.  Oswald,  the  English  commissioner.] 
The  Count  asked  me  how  we  went  on  with  the  English.  I  told  him  we 
divided  upon  two  points, —  the  Tories  and  the  Penobscot;  as  it  was  im- 
possible to  believe  that  my  Lord  Shelburne,  or  the  nation  cared  much 
about  such  points.  The  count  remarked  that  the  English  wanted  the 
country  there  "  for  maste."  I  to!d  him  that  I  thought  there  ware  but 
lew  masts  there;  but  that  I  fancied  it  was  not  masts,  but  Tories,  that 
again  made  the  difBculty.  Some  of  them  claimed  lands  in  that  territory, 
and  others  hoped  for  graate  there.  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  and  showed 
him  the  record  o£  Governor  Pownall's  solemn  act  of  burying  a  leaden 
plat«  with  this  inacription:— 
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ions  of  Great  Britain, 

This  was  planted  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Penobscot,  tliree  miles 
above  maiine  navigation.  I  showed  him,  also,  all  the  other  records, — 
the  laying  out  of  Mount  Desert,  Machias,  and  all  the  other  towns  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Penobscot;  and  told  him  that  the  grant  of  Sova  Scotia 
by  James  i  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  bounded  it  on  the  St.  Croix. 

Nov.  IS.  Returned  Mr.  Oswald's  visit.  We  went  over  the  old  ground 
concerning  the  Tories.  He  began  to  use  arguments  with  me  to  relax. 
I  told  him  that  he  must  not  think  of  that,  hut  must  lend  alt  his  thoughts 
to  convince  ajid  pursuade  his  court  to  give  it  up ;  that  if  the  terms  now 
before  the  court  were  not  accepted,  the  whole  negotiations  would  be 
broken  oft. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fimmess  of  Mr.  Adams  saved  the  whole 
o£  eastern  Maine  to  the  United  States.  "  I  had  hut  the  alter- 
native either  to  accept  the  tenns  proposed,"  said  Shelbume,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  "  or  to  continue  the  war." 


Although  on  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1782,  provisional  arti- 
clea  of  peace  were  agreed  upon  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  that 
power  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States ;  yet 
the  definitive  treaty  was  not  signed  till  the  following  September. 
During  that  intervening  period  the  people  of  Massachusetts  al- 
most elamorously  insisted  that  "the  viperine  nest  at  Penobscot" 
as  one  writer  termed  it,  should  be  broken  up.  Pamphlets,  which 
then,  in  many  respects,  took  the  place  of  newspapers,  demanded 
an  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops,  or  if  that  was  not 
done,  their  forcible  expulsion.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  bet- 
ter class  of  pamphlets  you  mention,"  wrote  John  Adams  from 
Paris,  earlyin  1783,  to  Benjamin  Vaughan,  then  already  an  ardent 
friend  of  America,  and  particularly  some  to  show  the  policy  and 
necessity  of  an  immediate  evacuation  of  Penobscot."  And  to 
Henry  Laarens,  one  of  the  peace  commissioners,  he  writes,  in 
March  of  the  same  year :  "I  wish  I  could  see  more  serious  prep- 
arations for  vacating  Penobscot.  Our  people  will  not  feel  like 
fieemen  in  friendship  with  Great  Britain  nntil  this  is  done." 

WASHINGTON   DECLINES   TO   RETAKE   PENOBSCOT. 

The  popular  feeling  culminated  in  the  winter  of  1783,  by  an 
address  to  Washington  from  the  Massachusetts  Legislatare,  aak- 
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ing  the  co-operation  of  the  American  army  in  a  proposed  attempt 
to  dislodge  the  enemy.  Hie  dignified  and  firm  reply,  dated  on  Lis 
fifty-first  birthday,  February  22,  was  to  the  following  purpose : 
T'  ^i  in  the  present  eqaivoeal  state  of  affairs  it  was  impossible  to 
give  a  decisive  answer  to  the  proposition ;  that  peace  on  the  one 
hand,  or  an  attempt  against  New  York  on  the  other,  might  ren- 
der any  proceedings  unnecessary  or  inexpedient ;  that  the  subject 
of  future  military  operations  was  before  Ckingress;  tliat  (if  the 
war  should  be  prolonged)  aggressive  or  defensive  measures  would 
depend  on  their  decision;  that  in  the  former  case  he  should  be 
happy  to  afford  every  aid  in  his  power  to  gratify  the  wishes  of 
the  State,  so  fac  as  could  be  done  consistently  with  a  due  atten 
tion  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of  the  several  objects  that 
might  be  in  view,  although  he  could  not  conceive  an  enterprise 
ought  to  be  undertaken  in  that  quarter  without  a  naval  force 
superior  to  the  enemy's ;  and  that  in  the  latter  case,  viz.,  if  de- 
fensive measures  only  should  be  adopted,  the  protection  of  the 
eastern  frontier  of  the  state  would  engage  his  particular  attention. 
This  answer  terminated  any  further  movement,  and  although 
some  of  the  British  proposed  a  voluntary  abandonment  as  early 
as  the  following  July,  no  change  in  the  garrison  or  its  surround- 
ings took  place  until  six  months  later. 


As  the  commencement  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  at  Lex- 
ington, where  only  a  few  embattled  farmers  stood,  has  a  peculiar 
significance,  so  also  has  its  termination  after  an  eight  years'  con- 
test, by  the  abandonment  of  the  last  mark  of  Britiah  authority 
and  of  British  arms  from  our  soil,  a  more  than  local  importance. 
It  is  national  and  historical.  And  as  the  event  belongs  to  our 
own  state  it  is  well  that  this  Society  should  not  allow  the  cente- 
nary of  ila  occurrence  to  pass  away  unnoticed. 

The  precise  day  on  which  Castine  was  abandoned  may  never  be 
ascertained.  But  that  it  w^  in  January,  1784,  there  is  no  doubt. 
"The  London  Chronic!e"of  May  8, 17«4,  contains  an  "Abstract  of 
a  Letter  dated  Penobscot,  Jan.  1, 1784,"  in  which  the  writer  says  : 

1  wrote  you  in  my  last  I  had  built  me  a  house  here,  aad  I  expect  in  four 
or  five  days  to  leave  it  for  some  of  the  Rebels  to  take  possession  of,  as 
this  place  will  bo  evacuated  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  I  shall  move  to 
a  place  called  St.  Andrews,  Passamaquoddy,  in  Nova  Scotia,  uu  the 
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western  side  of  the  bay  of  Pundy,  on  the  moutb  of  the  Schoodick  River, 
which  river  we  expect  will  be  the  boundary  line  between  the  American. 
States  and  the  Province  of  Kova  Scotia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place 
all  intend  settling  there,  many  having  been  there  three  months  and  have 
got  houses  erected  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  seventj.  .  .  .  Capt.  Pete, 
Mr.  Robert  Fagan  and  myself  are  agents  for  all  the  people  who  intend 
settling  there. 

"  Pete  "  and  "  Fagan  "  are  evident  misprints  for  Pote  and  Pa- 
gan, Capt.  Jeremiah  Pote  and  Robert  Pagan,  his  son-in-law,  ' 
were  for  many  years  prominent  merchants  at  Falmouth.  Becom- 
ing obnoxious  during  the  troubles  with  Mowat,  in  1775,  they 
were  proscribed,  and  subsequently  resided  at  Penobscot. 

The  statement  that  January  was  the  month,  is  corroborated  by 
Dr.  William  Ballard,  in  his  "Historical  and  Topographical 
Sketch  of  Castine,"  written  in  1815,  as  follows :  "  On  evacuating 
this  tort  in  Januai-y,  1784,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British 
garrison  waited  several  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  American 
force  to  take  possession  of  the  same ;  this  not  arriving,  he  suf- 
fered the  privates  on  his  embarking,  to  set  fire  to  the  barracks, 
and  destroy  everything  within  their  power."  Dr.  Ballard,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  and  an  intelligent,  reliable  man, 
was  stationed  at  Castine  after  the  war  of  1812  closed  as  a  sur- 
geon in  the  regular  United  States  army.  His  information  was 
probably  obtained  from  the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  must  ■ 
have  remembered  the  event  and  the  time  with  accuracy. 

Mr.  Hildreth  in  his  history,  remarks,  under  date  of  September, 
1783,  that "  the  necessity  of  finding  transports  for  the  numer- 
ous royalists  assembled  there  protracted  the  evacuation  of  New 
York."  The  same  excuse  is  not  applicable  to  Penobscot,  for  by  the 
manuscripts  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  it  appears  that  transports  were 
sent  there  in  October,  1783,  "  to  carry  .away  troops  and  people." 
The  delay  is  unaccounted  for.  It  may  have  been  occasioned  by 
a  forlorn  hope  that  through  some  construction  of  the  treaty,  the 
Penobscot  would  stil!  be  the  western  boundary  of  Nova  Scotia. 
One  writer  says  that  the  British  officers  had  become  much  at- 
tached to  the  place,  and  quitted  it  with  reluctance.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Massachusetts  authorities  took  no  active  measures  in 
repossessing  it.  A  request  by  the  council  to  Governor  Hancock, 
in  July,  1783,  that  General  Carleton  be  written  to  "urging  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  Penobscot,"  and  that  a  militaiy  force 
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be  retained  until  it  is  done,  appears  to  have  been  unheeded.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  the  following  October,  a  message  of  the  gov- 
ernor to  the  legislature,  transmittiog  letters  from  Washington 
and  from  Sir  Gay  Carletoa  "  in  regard  to  taking  possession  of 
Penobacut  fort  after  the  British  left  it,"  induced  the  passage  of 
a  resolve  authorizing  the  governor  to  take  all  necessary  naeas- 
nrea  foi-  the  purpose.  This  resolve  was  not  approved,  and  the 
.  letters  referred  to  are  not  preserved.  The  next  spring,  a  tardy 
movement  was  made  by  appointing  General  McCobb,  of  George- 
town, an  agent  to  look  after  what  remained  of  the  abandoned 
post.     His  report  is  as  follows : — 

Geoboetowk,  May  24,  1784. 

Sir  :  —  Agreeable  to  your  Excellency' s  orders  to  me,  I  repaired  to  Pen- 
obscot, and  took  an  Inventory  of  all  tlie  Public  Stores  and  buildings  that 
I  could  find  at  that  Place,  which  I  have  the  Honor  of  transmitting  to  your 
Excellency,  after  which  I  took  a  Tonr  up  the  River,  and  made  the  Strict- 
est Inquiry  of  the  Inhabitants  for  the  names  of  those  which  stiU  re- 
mained among  them  which  had  taken  an  active  part  with  the  British 
Army  and  Fleet,  a  list  of  which  names  I  have  sent  to  the  Hon.  James 
Sullivan,  Esq.,  with  a  Complaint  against  them,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
laid  before  your  Excellency  and  the  Hon.  CouncQ,  I  have  the  Honor  to 
be  with  Respect,  your  Excellency's  most  Obed,  Serv't. 

Samdbl  McCobb. 

His  Excellency,  John  Hancock,  Esq. 

An  account  of  the  Public  Stores,  Buildings,  etc.,  found  on  the 
Peninsular  of  Maja-bigwaduce. 

3  honses,  2  stories  high.  32  houses,  1  Stories  high.  Wharves,  3.  Stores 
and  whai-ves,  2,  The  whole  of  the  Building  is  said  to  be  built  by  British 
Subjects  and  Refugees.    1  9  p'd  Cannon  without  Carriage. 

The  whole  of  the  Barracks  and  King's  Store-Houses  were  burnt. 

The  list  of  inhabitants  reported  as  hostile  to  American  In- 
terests is  missing.  Perhaps  Sullivan  who  always  favored  am- 
nesty and  oblivion  toward  conscientious  loyalists,  did  not  com- 
municate it.     Probably  the  most  prominent  loyalists  accompanied 

the  troops.  The  Carleton  manuscripts,  before  cited,  state  that 
about  six  hundred  went  from  Penobscot  to  Paasamaquoddy. 
Mr.  Sabine  gives  biographical  sketches  of  many  of  them  in  his 
work.  "  The  descendants  of  biyalisls,"  he  says,  "who  found 
shelter  in  the  garrison  at  Castine,  report  that  it  was  thronged 
with  adherents  to  the  crown  and  their  families ;  and  after  the 
discomfiture  of  Saistonstalj,  they  were  left  in  undisturbed  quiet 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war." 
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MADAM    WOOD,  THE   FIRST   MAINE 
WRITER  OF  FICTION. 


HER   RESIDENCE    IN    PORTLAND    IN    THE    EARLY   PART  OF 
THE  CENTURY. 

-Reud  before  the  Maine  Bislorical  Society,  February  S2,  iSS9. 

BY    WILMAM    OOOI.D. 

The  topmost  ornament  of  this  fine  building,  where  the  sessions 
oi  the  Maine  Historical  Society  ai'e  held,  and  for  which  it  is  in- 
debted to  the  munificence  of  its  president,  is  an  emblematieal 
statue  of  Literature.  It  therefore  becomea  us  to  make  known 
the  achieTements  of  the  earliest  votaries  of  Literature  in  the 
state ;  not  only  in  the  department  of  history,  but  those  of  "  most 
excellent  fancy" — writers  of  entertaining  fiction.  I  think  the 
first  who  attempted  this  walk  in  literature  in  our  state  waa 
Madam  Wood.  I  will  therefore  trace  her  family,  which  has 
been  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  old  county  of  York,  which 
when  she  was  born  comprised  the  then  entire  District  of  Maine. 

The  grandfather  of  Madam  Wood  was  Jonathan  Sayward. 
His  grandfather  came  from  England  and  settled  in  York,  In  an 
Indian  attack,  while  he  was  absent  at  Cape  Neddiok,  his  wife  and 
several  children  were  murdered,  and  a  little  daughter  was  car- 
ried to  Quebec,  This  was  probably  the  attack  of  1692  when  the 
Rev.  Shubael  Dummer  and  seventy-five  others  were  killed,  and 
eighty-five  of  the  inhabitants  of  York  were  taken  captive. 
Forty  years  afterward  Mr.  Manuel  BeaJ  of  York,  a  relative  of 
the  Saywards,  visited  Quebec  on  business,  and  being  anxious  to 
see  the  interior  of  a  nunnery,  he  asked  to  visit,  and  was  admitted 
to  one.  The  lady  abbess  inquired  of  him  where  he  was  from,  to 
which  he  answered,  York.  She  told  him  that  was  her  own  birth- 
place—  that  she  was  Hannah  Sayward;  captured  in  her  child- 
hood, carried  to  Quebec  and  ransomed  by  a  French  lady.  The 
lady  educated  her  in  a  nunnery.    Hannah  coDtinued  in  the  in^i- 
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tution  and  became  a  nun.  Before  her  death  the  lady  who  res- 
cued her  from  the  Indians  gave  half  her  property  to  the  nunnery, 
and  the  otherhatf  to  Hannah,  who  in  time  became  the  lady  abbess. 
To  Mr.  Beal  she  was  vei-y  friendly.  When  ho  left  for  homo,  she 
sent  sixteen  small  silver  porringers  by  him,  one  for  each  of  her 
nephews  and  nieces.  Before  his  death,  Judge  Sayward  purchased 
all  of  them  and  had  them  made  into  six  larger  ones.  One  of  the 
porringers  is  still  owned  in  York  by  a  descendant. 

The  father  of  the  murdered  children  married  a  second  wife 
and  had  two  more  sons,  Jeremiah  and  Jonathan.  This  Jonathan 
was  the  father  of  Judge  Sayward,  who  in  his  time  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  men  of  the  province.  He  was  born  in  York,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1713,  and  died  there  in  1797,  His  wife  was  Sarah 
Mitchell,  who  died  in  1775. 

Jonathan  Sayward  at  one  time  before  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was,  nest  to  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  richest  man  in 
Maine.  He  was  nn  active  merchant  and  man  of  all  busioess.  He 
had  the  confidence  of  his  townsmen  and  was  for  seventeen  years 
elected  to  the  office  of  representative  to  the  general  court.  He 
was  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  and  judge  of  probate  for 
York  county.  These  offices  he  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles.  Judge  Sayward  refused  to  sign  papers  censur- 
ing the  home  government,  which  he  had  repeati^dly  taken  an  oath 
to  support,  and  became  unpopular  among  the  people,  but  they 
had  too  much  respect  for  him  to  drive  him  from  his  home.  In 
his  diary  he  wrote  as  follows  : — 

December  31, 1775. 
I  am  now  arrived  at  the  cloBe  of  tlie  year,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God.  It  hath  been  a  year  of  extraordinary  trials.  Aside  from  the  death 
of  my  wife  |the  greatest  of  all),  I  have  lost  a  new  sloop  cast  away  this 
month,  and  BufEered  the  loss  of  one  or  more  cargoes  in  t.he  West  ladies, 
and  largely  by  the  death  of  one  and  another.  But  this  is  small  compared 
with  the  hazards  I  have  had,  and  am  still  in,  on  account  of  my  political 
sentiments  and  conduct.  1  have  been  confined  upon  honor  not  to  absent 
myselt  from  the  town,  and  a  bondsman,  Jotham  Moulton,  Esq.,  often 
threatened  ;  afraid  to  go  abroad  ;  have  not  been  out  of  town  for  nine 
months  through  fear,  though  my  business  greatly  required  it.  The  loss 
of  trade,  the  scorn  of  the  abjeots,  slight  of  friends,  contin  ually  on  my 
guard  ;  all  of  my  offices,  judge  of  probate,  judge  of  the  common  pleas, 
justice  of  the  quorum,  justice  of  the  peace,  taken  from  me. 
danger  of  being  driven  from  ray  habitatiou;  so  much  that  I  have  c 
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stantly  kept  £200  lawful  in  gold  and  paper  eurreney  ia  my  pocket  for 
fear  of  being  suddenly  removed  from  my  abode.  I  have  been  examined 
before  committees  and  obliged  to  lay  open  my  lettere  from  Governor 
Hutobinson,  to  swear  to  my  private  correspondence.  All  tbe  above  I 
have  suffered  from  principle. 

The  same  house  where  the  judge  was  imprisoned  is  still  stand- 
ing, unaltered,  with  the  same  furnishings,  and  owned  and  occu- 
pied by  one  of  his  descendants,  It  would  ipve  one  a  better 
oi)inicin  of  the  sturdy  old  Loyalist  to  visit  that  house  and  see  the 
expression  of  his  countenance  in  his  full  length  portrait,  hanging 
on  the  wall.  There  are  also  portraice  of  his  wife  and  daughter 
by  Blackburn.  These  portraits  were  painted  between  1750  and 
1765,  as  Blackburn  left  Boston  for  England  in  the  latter  year. 
Judge  Sayward  was  master  of  an  armed  transport  sloop  in  the 
Louisbui^  expedition  of  1745,  and  brought  home  many  rich  house 
furnishings  from  that  city,  including  porcelain  table  ware  of  odd 
design,  and  fire  sets  of  brass,  tliat  still  occupy  their  position  where 
they  were  placed  in  1746, 

The  reason  of  my  writing  so  much  of  Judge  Sayward  and  his 
home  is  that  in  ber  grandfather's  house  Madam  Wood  was  bom, 
and  here  was  her  own  home  until  her  marriage. 

Nathaniel  Barrell,  son  of  John  Barrell,  a  prominent  shipping 
merchant  of  Boston,  was  iirst  a  clerk  In  charge  of  Judge  Say  ward's 
store,  and  married  his  only  child,  Sally  Sayward.  During  the 
excitement  for  volunteers  to  capture  Quebec,  Mr.  Barrell  ac- 
cepted an  ensign's  commission,  and  was  in  the  assault  and  capture 
of  the  city  and  was  promoted  to  be  captain  for  gallantry.  After 
the  fall  of  Quebec  Mr.  Barrell  went  to  England,  and  was  at  the 
coronation  of  George  III,  in  1760.  By  this  monarch  he  was  ap- 
pointed councilor  for  New  Hampwhire,  and  served  at  the  coun- 
cil board  at  Portsmouth  with  both  Governors  Wentworth.  He, 
too,  adhered  to  his  oath  and  became  a  Tory. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  Sally  Sayward  Barrell,  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  Nathaniel  Barrell,  and  his  wife  Sally  Say- 
ward. She  was  born  at  the  house  of  her  grandfather  Sayward  in 
York,  October  1,  1759,  in  the  midst  "of  the  colonial  rejoicings 
over  the  fall  of  Quebec,  where  her  father  was  doing  gallant  duty. 
In  time  her  parents  bad  a  family  of  eight  children.  Sally  Bar- 
rel! remained  with  her  grandfather  until  she  was  eighteen  years 
old.    Judge  Sayward  had  a  clerk  six  months  only  older  than  the 
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grand-daughter,  named  Richard  Keating,  who  had  been  a  school- 
mate with  Sally  Barrell.  It  was  the  most  natural  occurrence  in 
the  world  that  these  young  people  should  form  a  mutual  attach- 
raent.  They  were  married  November  23,  1778,  during  the  Loy- 
aliat  persecutions  of  which  Judge  Sayward  so  bitterly  complains. 
Notwithstanding  his  losses,  he  felt  able  to  build  for  his  grand- 
daughter a  fine  house  near  his  own  for  a  wedding  present,  and 
adopted  the  new  married  pair  as  his  own  children. 

The  married  life  of  the  Keatings  was  a  brief  but  very  happy 
one.  Both  were  young  and  of  happy  dispositions.  Of  their  in- 
tellectual powers  we  only  know  of  those  of  the  wife.  They  were 
surrounded  with  friends  and  influential  relatives,  and  enjoyed  in- 
tercourse with  the  best  families  of  York,  Kittery  and  Portsmouth. 

At  that  time  the  mansion  of  Sir  William  Pepperell  at  Kittery 
contained  all  the  original  portraits,  furnishings  and  silver  plate ; 
just  as  the  first  baronet  had  left  it  at  his  death  a  few  years  before. 
In  a  manuscript  of  reminiscences  written  by  Madam  Wood,  she 
describes  the  service  of  silver  and  the  silver  table  on  which  it  was 
displayed,  which  was  presented  to  Sir  William  Pepperell  by  the 
city  of  London,  She  says,  "  I  have  seen  it."  This  manuscript 
was  sent  to  me  from  Baltimore  by  Father  Waldron  —  the  same 
who  gave  to  our  society  the  "  Jesuit's  strong  box." 

In  the  confiscation  aclt  of  1777,  the  Pepperell  plate  was  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  Kittery  mansion,  and  transported  by  land 
under  mihtary  guard  to  Boston,  where  an  armed  ship  was  w^t- 
ing  its  arrival  to  take  it  to  its  owner,  the  second  baronet,  who  was 
a  refugee.  Madam  Wood  describes  the  departure  of  Colonel 
Moulton,  sheriff  of  York,  with  his  squad  of  troopere  for  Bostoa 
with  the  plate.  This  was  when  she  was  seventeen  years  old. 
Her  relatives  were  Loyahsts,  and  of  course  she  sympathized  with 
the  refugees. 

I  have  described  the  state  of  society  at  York  and  Kittery  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  These  towns  joined,  and  were  the 
most  populous  of  any  in  the  State,  The  Sparhawk  house  at  Kit- 
tery Point  was  a  rendezvous  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Kittery 
Tories.  In  the  attic  are  still  shown  several  small  rooms  which 
were  the  refuge  of  fugitive  Loyalists.  My  own  ancestors  lived  in 
the  same  town,  and  the  description  of  the  Tory  gatherings  at  the 
Sparhawk  house  has  been  a  tradition  in  our  family. 
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Thus  was  life  in  York  and  Kittery  during  the  first  four  years 
of  Mrs.  Keating's  married  life.  Mrs.  Keating's  first  child,  a 
daughter,  was  born  November  7,1779;  then  another  daughter. 
The  husband,  Mr.  Keating,  was  robust  and  bad  every  assurance 
of  a  long  life,  but  after  a  short  sickness  he  died  of  a  fever  in  July, 
1783,  the  year  of  the  closing  of  the  war,  when  he  was  hoping  to 
retrieve  his  lost  fortunes.  Mr.  Keating's  death  was  a  terrible 
blow  to  his  wife.  Tbeir  affection  bad  been  almost  from  child- 
hood. Their  only  son,  Richard  Keating,  was  feom  four  months 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Fortunately  for  Mrs.  Keating,  God 
had  endowed  her  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  ever  looking  on  the  bright 
side  of  life.  She  with  her  little  family  of  two  daughters  and  a 
son  continued  to  live  in  her  own  house  at  York,  over  twenty-one 
years.  It  was  these  long  years  of  widowhood  which  brought  out 
our  heroine's  talent  for  authorship,  and  the  incidents  of  the  war, 
the  traditions  of  her  family,  and  occurrences  under  her  own  ob- 
servation furnished  subjects  for  her  pen. 

Her  first  work  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  is  entitled 
"Ferdinand  and  Elmira :  a  Russian  Story,  by  a  lady  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  author  of  Julia,  the  Speculator  and  Cornelia.  Balti- 
more, Samuel  Butler,  1804" — (311  pages).  It  seems  by  this  title 
page  that  our  author  had  written  at  least  three  books  which  had 
been  pubhshed  previously  to  this. 

The  year  of  the  publication  of  "  Ferdinand  and  Elmira,"  1804, 
Mrs.  Keating  was  married  to  General  Abiel  Wood  of  Wiscasset, 
a  gentlema.n  of  wealth  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  then  Dis- 
trict of  Maine. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  only  place  of  commercial 
importance  east  of  Portland-  was  Wiseasset.  It  was  in  fact 
the  seaport  of  the  Kennebec,  and  the  market  town  of  all  that  sec- 
tion of  country  now  comprising  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Kenne- 
bec, Somerset,  Franklin,  Androscoggin  and  Sagadahoc.  A  coast- 
ing trade  in  small  vessels  was  maintained,  sailing  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Massachusetts  towns,  but  all  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries  entered  the  cross  river  at  Bath  and  passed  through  a 
section  of  Sheepscot  to  Wiseasset.  This  with  the  other  legiti- 
mate trade  centering  there,  made  Wiseasset  the  seat  of  a  large 
export  trade,  carried  on  by  enterprising  merchants,  who  had  a 
world  wide  reputation.     Here  Mrs.  Wood  enjoyed  every  comfort 
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that  wealth  and  the  best  society  coald  give ;  and,  in  the  compan 
ionship  of  friends  of  refined  manners  and  taates  similar  to  her 
own,  continued  her  literary  work  more  for  amusement  than 
profit. 

In  1811  General  Wood  died,  aud  a  few  years  after  Madam 
Wood  removed  to  Portland;  probably  on  account  of  her  son, 
who  had  become  a  ship  captain  and  was  sailing  out  of  this  port. 
Ho  married  a  Miss  Emerson  of  York,  a  sister  to  the  first  mayor 
of  Portland.  She  also  had  grand- children  here.  William  T. 
Vaughan,  the  first  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Cumberland  county 
after  the  separation  from  Massachusetts,  married  Madam  Wood's 
secoud  daughter,  Miss  Keating.  She  died,  leaving  two  children. 
Sir.  Vaughan's  second  wife  also  came  from  York. 

While  living  in  Portland,  Madam  Wood  and  her  family  occu- 
pied the  western  half  of  what  is  known  as  the  Anderson  house 
on  the  south  side  of  Free  street  She  was  always  spoken  of  here 
as  "Madam  Wood,"  and  was  accorded  the  place  of  honor  in  all 
gatherings  of  the  best  society.  She  was  always,  owing  to  her 
peculiar  style  of  dress,  a  conspicuous  figure  in  public  places.  She 
was  accustomed  to  wear  the  high  turban  or  cap  seen  in  the  picture, 
and  when  she  went  out  she  wore  a  plain  hlack  bonnet  so  far  for- 
ward as  to  nearly  hide  her  features.  Although  Madam  Weod 
was  a  communicant  in  the  First  Parish  church  under  Doctor 
Nichols,  she  often  attended  the  old  brick  church  of  St.  Paul's,  sit- 
ting Ln  the  Vaughan  pew  with  her  grand- children.  My  own  seat 
was  in  one  of  the  cross  pews,  facing  Mr.  Vaughan's,  so  that  I  can 
testify  to  the  correctness  of  the  portrait.  Boys  went  to  church  in 
those  days.  This  portrait  is  from  a  df^uerreotype,  which  was 
taken  probably  in  1840,  as  the  invention  of  sun-painting  had  then 
first  come  into  use.  The  lady  was  then  eighty-one  years  old. 
The  small  ori^nal  picture  was  photographed  and  enlarged  by  Mr. 
King,  within  the  last  month.' 

While  Madam  Wood  was  living  in  Portland,  she  continued 
her  literary  work.  O  ne  at  least  of  her  books  was  published  here. 
This  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  — 

Talcs  of  the  Night.  By  a  lady  of  Maine.  Author  of  Julia;  the  Spec- 
ulator ;  the  Old  Man's  Story,  EC,  Portland,  printed  and  published  by 
Thomas  Todd;  1827. 

'  This  photogTBplilc  paintioK  mny  he  neirn  by  any  Tlaitor  among  Ibe  coUectioua  of  tlie 
Haine  UiBtocicBl  iioclety  In  lb  roomB  la  fortluid.' 
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I  recollect  the  issue  of  this  book  —  it  attracted  much  attention 
and  had.  a  ready  sale.  Madam  Wood  left  some  manuscript 
works  which  were  never  printed.  She  had  dow  somewhat  re- 
covered confidence  in  her  own  abihty.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
Waverly  novels  appeared,  and  she  had  read  some  of  them,  she 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  her  own  works  that  she  gathered  what 
she  could  of  them  and  destroyed  them. 

Captain  Keating,  her  son,  was  sailing  a  ship  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  to  be  near  his  family,  his  mother  concluded  to  go 
there  with  all  her  family.     This  was  in  1829  or  1830. 

In  January,  1833,  Captain  Keating  arrived  in  New  York  har- 
bor and  anchored  in  the  stream,  remaining  on  board.  In  the 
night,  the  current  set  the  running  ice  against  the  ship  with  such 
force  as  to  cut  her  through,  and  she  sank  at  her  anchor  at  once, 
cai-rying  down  all  on  board,  including  the  captain ;  not  one  es- 
caped. Madam  Wood  was  now  seventy-five  years-old.  Although 
hers  had.  been  a  life  of  vicissitudes,  the  loss  of  her  last  remaining 
child,  an  enterprising  son,  the  stay  and  support  of  her  declining 
years,  was  a  severe  shock  to  her.  The  following  summer  she  had 
somewhat  recovered  from  the  blow.  She  concluded  to  return 
to  Maine  and  spend  her  remaining  years  among  her  kindred. 
With  a  widowed  grand- daughter,  and  a  great-grandson,  she 
came  to  Kennebunk.  This  great-grandson  is  now  a  leading  phy- 
sician of  that  town,  Dr.  Edward  W.  Morton.  He  is  also  grand- 
son of  the  late  Reuben  Morton,  an  eminent  shipping  merchant  of 
Portland,  whose  residence  is  now  the  Catholic  school  on  Free 
street.  Its  grounds  adjoin  those  of  the  house  occupied  by 
Madam  Wood  while  in  Portland. 

In  her  last  years  Madam  Wood  continued  to  writ*  at  the  re- 
quest of  her  friends,  papers  of  reminiscences,  which  from  her 
great  age  and  wonderful  memory,  were  very  valuable.  The  one 
already  mentioned  which  I  obtained  from  Baltimore  was  written 
for  Mrs.  Charles  Cushing,  who  for  many  years  occupied  the 
Governor  Wentworth  mansion  at  Little  Harbor  near  Portsmouth. 
At  her  death  it  went  into  the  possession  of  Father  Waldron,  her 
relative,  from  whom  I  obtained  it.  The  following  is  Madam 
Wood's  reply  to  the  request  of  Mrs.  Ousbing  :  — 

It  is  so  long  since  I  have  even  thought  of  the  persouB  and  places  you 
desire  to  be  made  a<;quainted  with,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  had   aliiioat 
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forgotten  their  exlBtence.  It  is  true  I  have  an  old  and  rather  a  large 
volume  that  contains  a  variety  of  recollections,  but  it  is  very  much  de- 
faced by  time,  many  leaves  torn  out,  many  sentences  obliterated,  and 
Others  in  as  cramped  a  hand  as  I  am  now  writing.  But  to  gratify  you, 
my  'tear  friend,  I  will  try  to  render  a  page  of  it  legible;  and  if  it  will 
giv  you  any  pleasure  I  shall  be  amply  repaid,  and  will  ransack  my 
memory  t:  "fty  something  about  Sir  William  Pepperell,  too  great  a  name 
to  be  foi^otten  by  one  unused  to  titles,  unacquainted  with  wealth  or 
grandeur. 

At  the  end  of  her  sketch-  of  Sir  William  and  his  house,  ehe 
thuH  closes : — 

Thus,  my  dear  friend,  at  last,  as  far  as  was  in  my  power,  I  have  com- 
plied with  your  request.  Had  the  wish  been  expressed  a  few  years  ago 
I  could  have  made  out  a  tolerable  narrative  of  my  reminiscences.  I 
could  have  taken  Portsmouth,  Kittery  Point,  and  old  York  as  the  scenes 
of  my  early  associations. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  reminiscences  is  that  of  a  visit  to 
"Long  Lane"  with  her  mother,  when  she  was  twelve  years  old 
[1770].  This  was  the  home  of  Madam  Ursula  Cutts,  the  widow 
of  John  Cutts,  the  first  president  of  New  Hampshire,  It  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Piscataqna,  three  or  four  miles  above  Portsmouth, 
"  Madam  Ursula  "  as  she  was  called,  was  murdered  in  her  own 
meadow  where  she  had  gone  with  a  maid  servant  to  carry  re- 
freshments to  her  men  in  the  hay  fields,  when  she  and  her  hay- 
maliers  were  shot  down  and  scalped.  This  was  in  1694.  At  the 
time  of  Madam  Wood's  visit  the  place  was  owned  by  an  old  lady, 
a  relative  of  her  mother,  who  kept  the  plac«  up  in  the  original 
style.  It  is  described  as  seen  by  her  childish  eyes  in  1770,  It  ie 
pleasant  reading  for  an  antiquarian. 

Dr.  Morton,  in  whose  family  Madam  Wood  spent  her  last 
years,  says:  "At  the  ago  of  ninety-four  she  could  be  a  de- 
lightful companion  to  her  great  great  grandchildren,  or  to  her 
nephews,  George  B.  Emerson,  or  George  B.  Cheever,  versed  as 
they  were  in  much  of  the  science  of  the  day."  She  died  Janu- 
ary 6, 1825,  at  the  uncommon  age  of  ninety-five  years  and  three 
months. 
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A    BIOaRAPHIGAU    SKETCH. 

Bead  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  May  SO,  1SS7. 

By  Geoege  p.  Talbot. 

Among  tlie  persons  named  as  corporators  in  the  act  incorpo- 
rating the  Maine  Historical  Society  is  the  name  of  Ashnr  Ware, 
■who  resided  in  Portland  from  the  year  1817  to  the  year  1873,  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  first  secretary  of  state  of  the  new 
state  of  Maine.  He  was  a  tutor  and  afterward  a  professor  in 
Harvard  College.  He  edited  a  political  paper  in  Boston,  and 
afterward  the  "  Eastern  Argus  "  in  Portland.  He  is  best  known  as 
the  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  having  liy  his  emi- 
nent talents,  learning  and  integrity  adorned  that  high  position  for 
the  unusually  long  term  of  forty-four  years,  or  from  1822  till  1866- 
He  was  an  easy  and  graceful  writer,  equipped  with  accurate  and 
comprehensive  erudition,  and  possessing  warm,  benevolent  and 
popular  sympathies ;  and  his  felicitous  style  gives  grace  and  dig- 
nity to  some  of  the  earlier  publications  of  this  Society  to  which 
he  contributed.  The  " Introductory  Remarks"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  Society's  collections  are  from  his  pen, 
an3  are  an  exhibition  of  his  powers  of  literary  expression. 

Judge  Ware  was  bom  in  Sherburne,  Massachusetts,  February 
10, 1782,  and  was  the  third  child  of  Joseph  Ware  and  his  wife 
Grace  Cooledge. 

His  grandfather  was  John  "Ware,  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  de- 
gree from  Robert  Ware,  who  in  1640  emigrated  from  the  eastern 
part  of  England,  near  Boston,  to  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  the 
first  home  in  this  country  of  the  family. 

Robert  had  espoused  the  Puritan  cause  with  so  much  zeal  as  to 
make  his  emigration  a  matter  of  prudence,  at  a  time  when  the 
fortunes  of  bis  party  had  suggested  the  same  course  to  such  lead- 
ers as  Hampden  and  Cromwell.  Of  John  Ware,  who  moved  to 
Sherburne,  Joseph,  father  of  the  judge,  was  the  eldest,  and  Henry, 
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the  eminent  professor  of  divinity  at  Harvard,  was  the  youngest 
son. 

Joseph  Ware  was  a  conspicuous  personage  in  his  town,  filling 
several  municipal  offices,  and  having  the  honor  of  having  served 
as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  losing  an  arm  in 
the  battle  of  White  Plains. 

The  personal  traits  of  Judge  Ware  seem  largely  due  to  hered- 
itary influence,  and  furnish  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  law  of 
intellectual  and  moral  descent ;  for  in  his  early  years  his  father 
Joseph  Ware,  the  faiTaer  of  Sherburne,  had  a  taste  for  literature 
and  particularly  for  scientific  culture.  He  had  partially  fitted 
himself  for  college,  but  for  lack  of  means  was  compelled  to  forego 
his  ambition  for  the  career  of  a  scholar.  He  never  however  lost 
his  interest  in  mathematics,  astronomy  and  philosophical  studies, 
which  he  pursued  from  a  genuine  enthusiasm  during  such  leisure 
as  a  working-man's  life  afforded.  His  mainly  self-acquired  edu- 
cation and  his  well-known  probity  gave  him  juat  consideration 
among  his  neighbors,  and  fitted  him  well  for  the  many  municipal 
ofiices  he  was  called  to  fill.  Sometimes  he  was  employed  as  a 
teacher  of  the  public  schools,  and  in  that  employment  he  ac- 
quired a  wide  reputation  for  the  thoroughness  of  his  discipline 
and  the  excellence  of  his  methods. 

In  the  religious  controversy  that  agitated  New  England  in  his 
day,  and  broke  the  unity  of  its  faith,  he  took  the  liberal  and 
more  rationahstic  side,  cherishing,  somewhat  in  advance,  the  re- 
formatory and  innovating  ideas  begotten  of  a  more  modern  spirit. 

Fathers  are  very  apt  to  pass  to  their  children  their  own  un- 
fulfilled ambitions ;  and  Joseph  Ware,  though  a  poor  farmer,  was 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  to  give  his  son  the  educational  advan- 
tages that  he  had  desired  himself.  He  not  only  did  this  but  he 
aided  his  own  brother  John  in  paying  the  collegiate  expenses  of 
their  younger  brother,  Henry,  and  so  in  giving  to  the  country 
that  brilliant  line  of  teachers,  preachers,  scholars  and  writers  of 
which  he  was  the  ancestor. 

It  did  notgreatly  grieve  Joseph  Ware  to  find  that  his  third  child 
showed  little  skill  and  less  interest  in  the  manual  labor  of  the 
farm,  and  devoted  to  a  greedy  and  appreciative  reading  of  every 
book  that  came  within  his  reach  the  nights  and  days  that  farm- 
ers' sons  are  usually  called  upon  to  give  to  the  care  of  crops  and 
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cattle.  The  judiciouB  father  recognized  the  better  way  hia  son 
had  chosen,  and  was  glad  to  see  revived  in  bim  his  own  stholarly 
tastes  and  enthusiasm. 

When  this  young  son  was  fourteen  years  old,  his  inaptitude  for 
a  farmer's  life,  and  his  dominant  taste  for  science  had  hecome  so 
apparent  to  his  father,  that  he  gave  him  notice  he  should  do 
what  he  could  to  send  him  to  college.  Many  times  in  his  after 
life  in  telling  of  the  hardships  and  hopes  of  his  youth,  Judge 
Ware  spoke  of  that  day,  when  his  father  opened  hefore  him  this 
door  to  his  ambition,  as  the  happiest  of  his  life. 

Ashur  was  fitted  for  college  by  private  tuition  partly  by  his 
father  and  partly  by  the  minister  of  the  town,  Eey.  Mr.  Brown, 
and  was  entered  at  Harvard  in  the  year  1800  in  the  same  class 
with  Doctor  Chapin,  president  of  Watei'ville  College,  Andrews 
Norton,  the  biblical  critic,  and  other  men  of  nearly  equal  celeb- 
rity. After  graduating  he  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  to  Doctor 
Abbot  in  his  famous  Exeter  Academy.  After  that  he  was  for  a 
year  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  his  uncle  Henry  in  Cam- 
bridge. In  1807  he  was  appointed  tutor  in  Greek,  and  from  1811 
to  1815  he  was  a  professor  in  the  same  department  of  study  in 
Harvard  College.  Among  the  four  or  five  hundred  youths,  who 
received  instruction  from  him  during  this  period,  were  I^dward 
Everett,  Peleg  Sprague,  the  historians  William  H.  Prescott,  John 
G.  Palfrey  and  George  Bancroft,  Presidents  Sparks  and  Walker 
and  Caleb  Cushing, 

Judge  Ware  resigned  his  professorship  in  1815,  and  after  hav, 
ing  entertained  the  purpose  of  preparing  himself  for  the  pulpit 
abandoned  it,  and  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  first  in  the 
office  of  Loammi  Baldwin  in  Cambridge,  and  afterward  with  his 
classmate,  Joseph  E.  Smith  of  Boston.  He  seemed,  however,  to  have 
been  better  known  in  Boston  as  a  politician  and  writer  than  as 
a  practitioner  absorbed  in  the  interests  of  litigating  chents,  for,  in 
company  with  Henry  Orne,  he  edited  there  a  democratic  paper 
called  the  ".Boston  Yankee,"  and  became  the  orator  of  his  party 
for  the  Fourth  of  July,  giving  to  his  oration,  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  time,  all  the  effective  range  and  force,  that  a  keen 
satire  of  the  opposition,  propelled  by  strong  feeling  and  winged 
with  brilliant  rhetoric,  could  impart. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  have  found  in  the  chief  city  of  his  na- 
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tive  state,  and  Dear  the  home  of  his  iJistinguiahed  family,  a  lacra- 
tive  opening  for  his  legal  learning  or  for  his  editorial  or  forensic 
talents ;  for  the  very  next  year  he  moved  to  Portland,  and  entered 
with  warmth  into  its  more  congenial  politics  — the  chief  doctrine 
of  which  then  was  the  doctrine  of  home  rule.  He  bought  to 
Maine  considerable  reputation  as  a  scholar,  writer  and  orator,  and 
was  not  long  in  finding  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  versa- 
tile abilities.  He  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of  the  old  demo- 
ocratic  weekly,  the  "Argus,"  and  as  Mr.  WOlia  says,  "by  his  vigor- 
ous pen  gave  it  a  character  which  it  had  never  attained  before 
nor  kept  up  after  he  left  it."  His  abilities  were  recognized  in  his 
selection  as  orator  for  the  due  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July, 
and  his  auditors  must  have  noted  that  a  higher  than  the  customary 
standard  of  eloquence  had  been  offered  them  in  his  graceful 
periods  and  in  the  wealth  of  his  historic  and  classical  allusions. 

He  plunged  heartily  into  the  pending  controversy  about  sepa-  ■ 
ration  for  which  the  Portland  people  had  been  for  years  stoutly 
battling,  and  when  at  last,  after  many  years,  the  boon  of  state 
independence  was  reluctantly  conceded  by  the  parent  Common- 
wealth, the^office  of  Secretary  of  State  was  fitly  assigned  to  him. 
In  the  comparative  rarity  of  highly  educated  men,  and  from  the 
fact  that  the  able  first  governor.  King,  had  more  reputation  as  a 
man  of  affairs  and  a  natural  ruler  of  men  than  of  literary  expert- 
ness,  it  has  become  manifest  from  some  preserved  con 
that  the  first  secretary,  besides  recording  the  statutes  a 
ing  the  commissions,  was  called  upon  to  put  in  decorous  and  de- 
vout language,  fit  to  be  read  on  Sunday  from  the  pulpit,  the  Fast 
and  Thanksgiving  proclamations,  by  which  the  state  continued  to 
maintain  some  loose  connection  with  the  church. 

For  the  second  governor.  Judge  Parris,  then  judge  of  the 
United  States  District  Court,  was  in  1822  elected;  and  to  the 
bench  made  vacant  by  bis  resignation,  Mr.  Ware  was  appointed. 
The  selection,  though  made,  as  in  several  instances  in  our  state 
history,  of  a  man  without  any  judicial  and  very  little  profesaonal 
experience,  and  of  one  whose  reputation  had  been  acquired  in 
politics  and  partisan  controversy  wherein  those  dispassionate 
and  candid  mental  processes  which  a  judge  must  exercise  are 
scarcely  brought  into  requisition,  proved  to  be  an  entirely  fitting 
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Judge  Ware  presided  over  the  court  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed during  a  term  exceptionally  long  in  our  judicial  annals,  . 
steadily  gaining  from  year  to  year  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
practitioners  and  clients  and  of  the  public  at  large  by  his  sound 
and  comprehensive  learning,  by  his  absolute  impartiality,  and  by 
the  integrity  and  high  rectitude  of  his  personal  sentiments. 

It  fell  to  the  duty  of  the  writer  of  this  memoir,  soon  after  the 
death  of  Judge  Ware  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1873,  to  an- 
nounce that  event  to  the  court  over  which  he  had  so  long  pre- 
sided. I  cannot  in  more  fitting  terms  summarize  the  services  and 
character  of  the  eminent  deceased  than  by  quoting  here  some  of 
the  remarks  that  accompanied  that  announcement :  — 

A  life  like  Judge  Ware's,  so  happily  and  nobly  lived,  so  rich  ia  sub- 
stantial 11  not  conspicuous  benefits  conferred  upon  society,  a  mind  so 
well  eudowed  with  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  is  of  historic  value, 
and  deserves  commemoration  in  a  fitting  biography.  I  know  the  fact, 
that  he  had  been  often  urged  to  lay  the  proper  foundation  for  such  a 
work,  by  furnishing  personal  memoranda  of  the  leading  incidents  of  his 
life.  Late  in  his  old  age,  he  seems  partially  to  have  complied  with  such 
a  request;  but  his  life  was  a  contemplative,  rather  than  an  active  one, 
and  having  few  changes  or  events  personal  to  himself  to  record,  his 
unique  and  characteristic  history,  as  told  by  himself,  gives  us  only  the 
processes  by  which  his  mind  was  trained,  the  relation  which  he  recog- 
nized as  connecting  himself  with  God  and  the  universe,  and  the  growth  of 
opinions,  mainly  theological,  which  his  contemplation  and  study  had 
compelled  him  to  adopt.  The  proprieties  of  this  occasion  will  allow  me 
only  to  speak  briefly  of  the  work  he  has  done  in  the  world,  and  the  traits 
of  mental  and  moral  excellence  developed  in  doing  it. 

He  has  given  this  description  of  his  dominant  mental  passions:  "I  had 
always  a  love  of  knowledge.  This  I  believe  was  innate  and  instinctive. 
It  had  its  origin  in  a  natural  curiosity,  and  was  wholly  independent  of 
the  consequences  that  flowed  from  it."  He  had  a  quiet  contempt  for 
the  prevalent  taste  among  his  competitors  in  scholarship,  whose  effoKtS 
seemed  to  be  stimulated  by  the  desire  to  obtain  honors,  and  who  had 
more  thirst  for  the  reputation  and  rewards  of  learning  than  they  had  for 
learning  itself.    He  says,  moreover: — 

"  My  taste  and  inclination  led  me  more  to  grave  and  solid  studies,  that 
improved  the  understanding,  than  to  the  lighter  graces  of  polite  letters. 
An  important  fact,  or  a  principle  which  is  a  mere  generalization  of  facts, 
bad  always  more  charms  for  me  than  a  mere  expression  of  happy 
elegance." 

To  the  shaping  and  strengthening  of  his  mind,  metaphysical  studies 
largely  contributed;  in  relation  to  this  he  observes; — 
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"Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  sharpen  the  mind,  and  nothing  to 
discover  tlie  weakness  of  an  adverse  argument  on  any  subject,  ootliing 
to  mate  nice  distinctions  and  just  discriminations,  nothing  to  detect  as 
well  as  praotioe  sophistry;  to  comprise  the  whole  in  one  word,  nothing 
so  well  teaches  us  the  use  of  language,  whether  employed  to  express,  or 
as  it  sometimes  is,  to  conceal  our  meaning,  as  the  study  ot  metaphysics." 

But  although  he  recognized  the  value  of  these  studies  as  discipline, 
he  complained  that  the  knowledge  they  furnished  was  uncertain,  and 
that  the  modem  mind,  after  all  its  pfEorts,  had  been  bafSed  by  the  same 
uncertainties  and  the  same  limitations,  that  had  arrested  Ithe  researches 
of  the  ancient  philosophers  two  thousand  years  ago.  So  he  turned  to 
mathematics  as  more  attractive  and  solid  ground,  aud  in  touching  their 
fixed  and  certain  data,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  laws  and  methods  of  the 
creation.     To  quote  his  own  language: — 

"  If  there  be  any  merit  iu  the  essays  I  have  written,  either  miscella- 
neous or  profeBsional,  or  in  judicial  opinions,  in  the  selection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  thought  and  matter,  I  have  been  more  indebted  to 
geometry  than  all  other  studies,  I  think  I  may  safely  say  this,  when 
one  of  the  greatest  men  ever  bred  in  America,  great  at  the  bar,  great  on 
the  bench  and  great  in  political  movements  (though  this  was  the  less 
seen  by  the  public),  a  man  who  would  be,  rather  than  seem  great, —  said 
that  whatever  merits  his  arguments  at  tie  bar  might  have  had,  they 
were  all  derived  from  Euclid;  and  juries,  to  whom  these  arguments 
were  addressed,  familiaj-ly  said  of  him  that  other  advocates  were  plaus- 
ible, but  Parsons  made  a  case  plain  and  intelligible.  I  never  studied  a 
subject  so  well,  or  understood  a  science  so  thoroughly,  as  tlie  elemen- 
tary principles  of  geometery,  and  none  of  my  juvenile  studies  had  so 
deep  and  permanent  an  influence  on  ray  habits  of  mind." 

F  md  h  Idn  h  tntiisa  love  of  knowledge,  free 
fh  mftnfdtiti  adth  meaner  ambition  of  reward, 
trghdbyth  db  trict  processes  of  metaphysical  and 

m  th  m         1     t  d  ti  r^Uy  opens  itself.     It  will  seek 

tth  —         mthdp  tf  man     material  and  animal  life,  but 

tb        hi  Itn        hhbtb  tween  man  as  a  spirit;  and  the 

source  from  which  he  sprang,  and  the  destiny  to  which  he  is  to  ittiin 
So  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  Judge  Ware  co  fe  s  that  favonng  tiu 
ences  aided  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  to  nv  te  h  m  t  e  ter  upon 
the  study  of  theology,  and  devote  his  life  t  the  fflce  of  preacl  n" 
From  this  project,  however,  he  was  deterred  by  the  perhaps  nexpected 
results  to  which  he  arrived,  in  turning  his  si.  ent  fie  an  1  severe  metl  o  Is 
of  investigation,  to  the  prevalent  religious  1  el  efo  of  1  s  t  me  Tl  e  o 
results  he  perhaps  wisely  concluded  would  lea  too  great  nn  vation 
upon  the  cherished  convictions  of  the  religious  mind  of  New  England  t 
justify  him  in  publicly  proclaiming  them.  He  had  n  taste  for  c  ntio- 
versy.  Notoriety  only  annoyed  him.  A  wise  skept  c  s  n  rather  than  a 
dogmatic  and  arrogant  assurance,  and  a  thorough  respect  for  th     ^en 
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uine  convictions  o£  thinkers,  who  lionestly  diiTered  from  him,  compelled 
him  to  turn  away  from  his  favorite  studies,  and  to  use  them  ever  after- 
ward as  tlie  recreations  and  solace  of  a  life  devoted  to  adjusting  upon 
far  lower  gi-ounds,  the  controversies  of  men  as  to  their  natural  lights 
and  obligations.  While  these  opinions  of  hia  may  have  well  seemed 
heretical  in  the  narrow  prejudice  wMch  held  Sew  Englajid  sixty  years 
ago,  the  expanded  thought  of  later  times  has  comprehended  and  em- 
braced them  within  the  limits  of  a  Christian  charity  and  sympathy.  For, 
aftec  his  severe  and  candid  inquiry  into  the  grounds  of  religious  faitJi, 
his  written  confessions  show  that  he  held  firmly  to  these  conclusions; 
that  the  Universe  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  Creator, 
who  holds  and  governs  it  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  goodness;  tliat 
man  is  amenable  to  the  law  of  right,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  is  destined  to  an  existence  beyond  his  earthly  life,  where  hia 
condition  will  depend  upon  the  fruits  of  virtue  he  has  been  able  to 
gather  fromlthe  good  and  evil  influences,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  had 
lived;  and  that  Chi-istianity,  whose  essence  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  and  the  equality  of  men,  and  whose  highest  sanction  of 
virtue  is  furnished  in  its  most  clearly  stated  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  it 
not  a  supernatural  and  miraculous  revelation,  is  a  historical  and  provi- 
dential development  of  the  progressive  religious  attainment  of  man,  the 
best,  as  it  is  the  last  fruit  of  his  religious  aspirations. 

Turning  regretfully  away  from  these  high   subjects,  literature  seemed 
naturally  open  to  him;  but  sixty  years  ago  literature  was  not  recognized 
in  our  country  as  a  profession.     His  mind  had  been  trained  to  dwell 
only  in  realities,  to  seek  for  truth  more  than  for  beauty,  and  to  grasp 
substance  rather  than  form.     lie  disclaimed  for  himself  ideality  and  a 
strong  poetic  fancy,  and  HO  what  he  called  the  "lighter  and  more  orna- 
mental graces  of  polite  letters,"  had  no  attractions  for  him.     In  this  too 
he  must  be  considered  to  have  judged  himself  too  severely,  for  that  very 
fondness  for  precise  and  unequivocal  statement,  that  orderly  and  log- 
'     ",  thatcandid  appreciation  of  all  adverse  argument,  supplied 
.physical  and  mathematical  studies,  aided  as  they  were  by 
iverse  with  the  models  of  classic  oratory  and  poetry,  laid  the 
for  a  style  of  expression  eloquent  in   its  simplicity  and  per- 
Che  vividness  of  his   personal  and  historical  sketches,  the 
d  picturesqueness  of  statement  in  his  judicial  reports  of  the 

cidents  upon  which  he  bases  his  judgment,  and  the  charm  of 

language  which,  in  his  private  conversation,  often  arrested  the  attention 
even  of  uneducated  persons,  showed  that  he  had  mental  qualities  that 
would  have  rendered  Mm  conspicuous  in  literature. 

So,  steadily  and  without  regret  or  misgiving,  he  turned  his  well  fui> 
nished  mind  to  the  study  of  law.  An  appointment,  never  more  fittingly 
made,  placed  him  upon  the  bench  of  this  Court,  in  a  position  that  ex- 
empted him  permanently  from  the  cares  of  getting  a  livelihood,  and  pre- 
served his  pure  and  unsophisticated  character,  from  those  intrigues  and 
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ambitions,  whicli  woi'Ic  among  our  ablest  public  men  such  deplorable 
demoralization  and  deterioration.  The  field  itself  was  sufGciently  on- 
promiaing  of  anything  but  oaee  and  obscurity.  It  was  just  the  place  for 
ao  indolent  and  superficial  man  to  subside  into  routine  and  self-assump- 
tion. What  Judge  Ware  has  done  in  this  field  byHputting  genius  and 
high  intellect  into  his  work,  may  now  be  seen  in  the  published  reports 
of  his  judgments, —  important  eontributions  to  the  splendid  system  of 
maritime  jurisprudenee,  that  regulates  the  commercial  intercourse  of 
civilized  nations,  and  ever  to  be  remembered  as  the  best  monuments  of 
bis  fame. 

The  law  of  the  sea  he  was  called  upon  to  pronounce,  must  be  as  liberal 
and  comprehensive  as  its  own  compass  and  extent.  The  comm.on  law, 
whose  maxims  had  been  derived  from  the  feudal  system,  a  highly  arti- 
ficial and  aristocratic  form  of  society,  would  never  serve  to  regulate  and 
restrict  a  commerce,  inviting  the  freest  competition  among  the  most 
daring  and  adventurous,  nor  could  the  codes  or  legal  principles  derived 
from  the  consent  or  custom  of  a  single  people,  accommodate  themselves 
to  the  notions  of  rectitude  and  fair-dealing,  recognized  by  an  inter- 
national comity.  It  was  left  to  the  enlightened  sense  of  justice,  to  de- 
termine the  natural  principles  of  law  applicable  to  each  case  as  it  arose. 
Each  court  was  "put  upon  its  conscience  to  pronounce  a  decree  that 
should  accord  with  the  universally  accredited  sense  of  justice,  or  else  it 
would  nowhere  be  respected  as  the  sentence  of  law.  If  local  prejudice 
or  patriotic  feeling  blinded  its  candor,  it  rightfully  lost  its  authority. 

At  the  time  Judge  Ware  took  his  place  upon  the  bench,  tlie  English 
precedents  in  admiralty  were  rare,  and  only  partially  applicable  to 
■  this  countiy,  where  we  had  given  our  admiralty  courts  a  very  Uberal 
jurisdiction;  and  as  to  the  precedents  of  other  countries  aitd  treatises 
though  the  work  of  men  of  great  genius  and  learning,  it  must  beremem- 
bered  how  soon  they  would  become  obsolete,  by  the  expansion  and 
transformation  of  commerce,  through  the  discovery  of  new  countries, 
the  production  of  new  materials,  the  invention  of  more  powerful  forces 
of  propulsion,  and  the  new  commercial  usages,  which  would  grow  out 
Of  more  frequent  and  rapid  commercial  intercommunication. 

A  capacious  and  well-poised  mind  to  define,  for  new  situations  and 
new  relations,  the  law  of  naturalright,  which  should  not  only  decide  the 
case  In  controversy,  but  be  an  authority  for  like  cases  at  home,  and  re- 
ceive the  respect  and  acquiescence  of  the  courts  of  foreign  nations,  was 
what  was  required.  For  such  an  office,  with  such  opportunities,  the 
natural  and  acquired  qualifications  of  Judge  Ware  were  peculiarly 
adapted.  The  very  taste  that  had  inclined  him  to  theological  studies, 
made  him  a  just  and  upright  judge.  The  pure  and  ethical  ideas,  by 
which  ho  had  regulated  his  own  life,  the  keen  moral  sense  that  de- 
fined in  his  soul  so  sharply  the  boundary  between  right  and  wrong,  gave 
him  a  power  of  moral  perception,  able  to  detect  under  most  plausible 
disguises,  every  form  of  oppression  and  fraud.    His  metaphysical  disci- 
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pline  enabled  him  to  see  the  weakness  oi  an  adverse  argameat  on  any 
subject,  to  make  nice  distinctions  and  just  discriminations,  and  to  de- 
tect sophistiy,  and  he  liad  learned  from  geometry  how  to  "select  and 
arrange,"  in  his  judicial  opinions,  "  the  tliought  and  the  matter."  When 
to  this  was  added  an  elegan.Ge  of  style,  derived  from  his  classical  and 
general  reading,  we  can  understand  why  the  reports,  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  contain  the  judicial  labors  of  his  life,  are  everywhere  held 
in  such  high  estimation  as  authority  by  tiie  courts,  and  as  attractive  to 
the  professional  and  general  scholar. 

There  was  another  mental  trait  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  to  be  the 
Tindicator  of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  of  seamen.  Few  men  have 
more  heartily  believed  in  the  idea  of  the  natural  equality  of  men.  He 
refused  to  assume  any  artificial  dignity.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
conformed  to  the  prescribed  etiquette  and  decorum  of  his  own  court 
It  offended  his  simple  tastes  to  assume  any  badge  or  drapery,  or  to  take 
a  place  in  any  procession.  He  liked  to  come  quietly  and  unheralded,  and 
tahe  his  seat  in  court,  clothed  only  ia  the  natural  dignity  of  his  own 
character  and  intellect;  and  if  his  seat  was  raised  above  the  level  of  his 
friends,  the  officers  of  the  court  and  members  of  the  bar,  the  exclusion 
and  elevation  seemed  a  constant  annoyance  to  him.  This  democratic 
feeling  crops  out  everywhere  in  what  he  has  written.  His  comments 
upon  history,  though  mainly  disi)assionate  and  critical,  grow  fervid 
with  indignation  at  the  oppressions  and  exactions  wbioh  tyrants  and 
rulers  practiced  upon  the  people;  and  his  hearty  attachment  to  Chris- 
tianity seems  largely  due  to  its  recognition  of  the_brotherhood  of  man, 
and  to  the  solace  its  high  hopes  offer  to  the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor  and  down-trodden. 

.  Assuming  no  artificial  dignities  for  himself,  he  could  not  defer  to  any 
assumptions  of  rank  among  those  to  whom  he  dealt  out  justice.  Differ- 
ent positions  determined  different  scales  of  responsibility  and  duty,  but 
these  fairly  oonsidered,  a  man  was  a  man,  and  below  the  rank  and  rights 
of  a  man  he  would  never  allow  a  human  being  to  be  placed,  whatever 
might  be  his  race  or  color,  or  however  limited  his  intellect  or  education. 
When  at  the  end  of  a  terra  of  judicial  service  rare  in  the  annals  of  any 
people,  and  unprecedented  in  ours,  he  resigned  his  high  office,  this  bar 
assembled  in  this  court  to  express  a  just  appreciation  of  the  long  official 
service  he  had  so  ably  performed.  We  are  now  assembled  when  the 
long  life  itself,  so  successful  and  happy  beyond  the  common  lot,  is 
rounded  to  a  measure  of  years  seldom  allotted  to  man,  to  do  honor  to 
his  character  and  to  ^ve  our  testimony  of  his  high  worth,  and  to  com- 
mend him  as  an  example  of  rare  excellence  to  the  emulation  of  the  gen- 
eration of  young  men  who  are  to  succeed  us  We  miy  point  to  his  on 
the  whole,  happy  old  i^e,  as  a  fit  illustration  of  the  noble  language  of 

"AplisHma  omnino  mnt  armn   seni-ctvhs  artes    exeri-ttahones   que 
virUitum.,  qua  in  ommi  ixtate  eultix  quum  dm  ■multiimque  eweris  mitjicoa 
27 
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0erunt  fmttus,  non  solum,  quiet  nunquam  deserunt,  ne  extremo  quldem. 
tmnpoTe  aitati»  —  quamquam  id  quidem  maximum  est — veram  etiam  quia 
congdentia  bene  act(B  vilce  multorurnqve  bene  factorvm,  recordatio  ju- 
ewndiasiwM  est." 

Moses  M.  Butler,  Esq.,  in  offering  on  the  same  occasion  the 
reaolntions  of  the  Cnm'berland  bar  spoke  thus  ;  — 

The  estimate  which  Judge  Story  put  upon  his  judicial  labors,  when  he 
said  that  he  regarded  Judge  Ware  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned, 
if  not  the  ablest  and  most  learned,  of  the  then  living  Admiralty  lawyers, 
was  concurred  in  by  the  voice  of  contemporary  assent,  and  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  later  judgment  of  the  bar  of  this  generation.  Among  the 
great  lights,  by  which  the  paths  of  admiralty  and  maritime  law  have 
been  illumined,  his  name  will  sMne  serene, —  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. His  recorded  decisions,  beautiful  in  structure,  adorned  with 
grace  and  resting  on  the  solid  foundations  of  principle,  have  raised  an 
enduring  monument  to  his  fame.  His  service  in  the  cause  of  enlightened 
jurisprudence  has  already  conferred,  and  wiU  continue  to  confer,  so  long 
as  justice  shall  be  dispensed,  lasting  benefits  on  mankind. 

It  was  certainly  not  alone  in  professional  learning  that  his  attainments 
were  remarkable.  He  cultivated  almost  the  whole  boundless  field  of 
human  knowledge,  metajdiysics,  theology,  polite  literature,  the  clas- 
sics, modern  languages,  the  sciences,  mathematics.  He  was  scholarly 
in  all  his  tast«s  and  habits.  He  was  one  of  those  deep,  quiet,  unobtru- 
sive students  of  which  our  country  has  more  in  number  I  believe 
than  we  get  cred  t  for  aero  s  the  Atlantic 

Any  review  of  the  life  of  Tu  Ige  Ware  woull  be  ne  mplete  witl  out 
reference  to  him  as  a  c  t  zen  ■ind  membei  ot  soe  etv  H  s  part  c  pit  on 
—  so  far  aa  vas  befltt  ng  h  a  poa  t  on  —  n  the  bus  nesa  enterp  sea  of 
our  city  his  connecti  n  with  our  edueitional  nterests  h  s  selection 
at  different  per  Is  of  h  s  1  fe  is  p  es  le  t  of  two  d  fferent  bank  ng 
institutions  and  is  d  ector  n  another — hs  deatiflcation  with  the 
growth  f  tl  e  pubhc  mprovements  of  the  itato  a^  early  ires  dent  of 
one  of  our  leid  ng  ra  Iroad  con  pan  ea  —  these  ittest  at  once  thit  Jn  Ige 
Ware  was  no  recluse,  and  the  coiifldence  which  was  reposed  in  him  by 


Ho  ever  took  a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs.  In  early  life,  before 
his  elevation  to  the  bench,  ho  wielded  a  most  trenchant  pen  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  important  political  questions  of  the  day,  and  afterward 
throughout  his  judicial  life,  he  never  ceased  to  feel  and  manifest  on 
proper  occasions,  hia  deep  interest  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  welfare  of 
hia  beloved  country,  the  state  of  his  adoption  and  the  city  of  his  home. 
He  was  a  good  citizen,  a  pure  patriot,  a  genuine  lover  ot  liberty,  a  true 
democrat,  in  the  higher  and  nobler  sense  of  the  word. 

Judge  Webb,  then  United  States  District  Attorney,  said,  among 
other  things,  in  seconding  the  resolutions ;  — 
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I  cannot  but  feel  regret  that  I  never  enjoyed  to  any  considerable 
extent  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  am  consequently  unable,  out  of 
niy  own  esperience,  to  add  anything  to  the  tribute  of  affection  for  the 
man,  contained  in  this  expression  of  the  bar.  On  every  side  are  met 
those,  who  for  many  years  associated  with  him  on  terms  of  friendly  in- 
timacy. All  unite  in  tlieir  testimony  to  the  kindness  of  his  nature,  his 
pui-ity  and  simplicity  of  character,  his  accurate  scholarship  and  exten- 
sive and  varied  attainments.  Companionship  with  him  they  esteem 
among  their  most  valued  opportunities. 

Those  of  us,  who  knew  him  only  in  his  judicial  relations,  recognize 
the  fruits  of  those  traits  of  character,  and  of  his  thorough  and  various 
culture,  in  his  official  life  and  service 

Whoever  studies  the  published  opini  ns  of  Ju  Ige  Ware  will  not  fill  to 
be  impressed  with  the  clearness  of  hi^  mtellectuil  perception  the  pre 
cision  and  order  of  his  tatements  the  iigor  of  his  logic  the  fullness  of 
his  research,  the  grace  >f  his  style  anl  his  tonbcientious  zeal  tt  dis  em 
and  to  uphold  truth  and  j  istice  These  opinions  are  widely  known  and 
valued;  they  have  been  known  and  valued  and  held  in  eitr  increasing 
honor  since  they  were  promulgited 

It  is  not  easy  for  us  who  have  pursued  our  researches  in  those 
branches  of  law  in  whifh  he  was  so  illuftnius  to  measure  the  sum  of 
our  obligation  to  his  labois  under  the  ^iflance  of  which  we  walk 
Keither  is  the  toil  of  those  who  hive  come  after  him  and  walk  in  the 
paths  he  has  cleared,  tj  be  comptred  with  his  task  m  making  those 
paths  plain  and  easy. 

While  he  diligently  devoted  his  powers  to  those  pursuits  appropriate 
to  his  position  as  a  judge,  he  never  lost  his  relish  for  the  studies  of  his 
earlier  years,  but  throughout  his  long  life,  found  leisure  to  gratify  his 
love  of  literature  and  science.  He  ever  turned  with  delight  to  the  clas- 
sics, of  which,  in  his  prime,  he  had  been  a  critical  student  and  an  ardent 
lover.  He  did  not  therefore  become  indifierent  to  the  interests  of  his 
own  day«,  but  was  a  constant  and  thoughtful  observer  of  men  and 
events,  often  with  Ids  pen  giving  important  counsel  and  assistance  in 
securing  a  wise  direction  to  affairs. 

The  venerabJe  John  Museey  his  contemporary,  and  for  many 
years  the  Clerk  in  the  courts  over  which  the  Judge  had  presided, 
gave  thia  tribute  to  the  value  and  importance  of  his  judicial 
work :  — 

When  he  took  the  bench  of  the  United  States  district  court  of  Maine, 
in  1822,  the  rights  and  duties  of  seamen,  the  authority  and  responsibility 
of  officers  and  owners  of  our  merchant  marine,  were  alike  in  great  meas- 
ure unknown  and  unrecognized  by  both  the  employers  and  employes. 
The  clear  head  of  the  Judge  soon  evinced  the  determination  and  ability 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion  and  misconception.  At  first,  many  o£ 
hia  rulings  clashed  with  the  prejudices  of  owners  and  masters,  but  as 
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case  after  case  came  before  him,  tlie  mists  of  prejudice  and  Bhortsight- 
edness  lifted  and  dispersed.  Soon  those  of  the  commuuitj  interested 
looked  up  to  him  in  confidence,  that  good  common  sense  —  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  tlieir  needs,  would  be  furnished  by  Judge  Ware  as  opportunity 
ofieied,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  The  most  violent  opponents 
to  Ms  teachings  gave  way,  and  all  felt,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  the 
fact,  that  he  was  truly  a  public  benefactor;  that  law  as  delivered  by  him 
was  sound,  reasonable,  well-grounded,  and  would  stand  the  severest 
Bcmtiny;  and  so  it  proved  to  be,  by  the  voluntary  actuowledgmont  of 
many  eminent  jurists  in  the  Union, 

Judge  Fox  in  responding  to  the  resolutions  sEwd  among  other 
things :  — 

Judge  Ware's  literary  acquirements  were  second  to  no  man's  in  this 
district.  He  was  conversant  with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  with 
the  French  languages,  and  could  thus  investigate  and  examine  for  him- 
self their  authorities  without  depending  on  the  assistance  of  others. 
His  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Koman  law  and  the  various  French 
writers  on  commercial  and  admiralty  law,  is  manifest  in  almost  every 
one  of  his  opinions,  which  we  now  possess,  He  most  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  investigation  of  questions  of  admiralty  and  maritime  law, 
milking  the  most  diligent  search  and  examination  among  the  rules  and 
sea  laws  of  the  ancient  marts  of  commerce,  and  he  pursued  his  studies 
and  explorations  until  lie  was  complete  master  of  tbe  subject,  so  that 
notliing  remained  for  Mm  but  to  present  his  conclusions  in  that  clear 
and  beautiful  manner  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  all 
his  opinions,  and  in  which  he  has  never  been  surpassed,  either  at  home 
or  abroad.  Quite  often  his  opinion  was  not  restricted  to  a  mere  deter- 
mination of  the  rights  of  the  parties  in  the  cause,  but,  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  his  labors,  aud  of  the  beneht  to  be  derived  from  the 
knowledge  he  would  thus  impart,  he  made  his  opinion  a  most  elaborate 
and  finished  exposition  of  the  great  principles  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time law  involved  ia  the  matter  in  controversy,  m  rel-ition  to  which,  afr 
that  time,  the  entire  profession  was  almost  nniveisally  i^orant.  So 
complete  and  thorough  wore  his  examinations,  so  convincing  his  Judg- 
ments, that  in  many  cases  since  his  time,  the  most  learned  and  eminent 
jurists  have  referred  to  them  as  conclusive  authority  on  the  questions  he 
so  well  investigated,  being  convinced  that  their  own  researches  would 
shed  no  new  light  upon  a  m  ttc    wh    h  had  d  th      a    ful  and  dil- 

igent investigation  of  Judg  Wa  H  w  tt  n  p  n  n  were  deemed 
so  valuable,  both  to  the  publ  and  th  p  f  n  that  th  y  were  gen- 
erally made  public  through  th  p  mm  1  at  ly  n  th  announce- 
ment, and  they  at  once  w  e  ace  led  by  th  e  ti  p  f  ra,  the  very 
front  rank  in  admirably  anim  tnjupul  e  In  the  year  1839, 
the  first  volume  of  his  rptw  pllldfUwllya  second  in 
1849,  and  the  demand  foi  tl  ks  1  b  t  t  to  require  a 
second  edition  of  each  of  th  m 
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To  his  personal  character  Judge  Fox  paid  this  merited  tribute : 

JudiTe  Ware  was  of  marked  simplicity  of  ch-icacter,  and  was  always 
aetu     d  g  h  p      lose.     The  kindest  and 

mos  d  ted  b    w         h  m  and  the  members  of 

IhiM  bar      H         te  w    h        was  and  informal,  never  in 

the  lasp    tetiisad  way       a^  a  p        ure  to  him,,  to  asaist  na 

iDy  h        VI     m       ti  h      wn  d  n         well  as  to  principles  of 

law    p  n  wh       w    d         d  mati  d      have  very  frequently  in 

this  manner  received  from  him  most  valuable  assistance  which  it  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  have  procured  from 
any  other  source.  He  had  no  favorites.  Every  one  who  appeared  in  his 
court,  whether  young  or  old,  was  certain  that  all  stood  on  an  equality 
in  his  presence.  With  courtesy  and  the  greatest  patience  he  listened  to 
the  views  which  counsel  saw  fit  to  present,  the  manifest  purpose  of  the 
judge  being  to  obtain  light,  to  aid  him  in  his  determination  of  the 
cause  without  regard  to  the  source  whence  it  was  derived.  No  one  ever 
took  part  in  a  trial  before  the  judge,  without  becoming  attracted  to  him, 
and  feelii^  the  highest  respect  for  him,  as  well  for  the  kindness  of 
heart  ever  exhibited  to  whatever  counsel  a  party  might  select  to  advo- 
cate his  rights,  as  for  his  diligent  attention,  for  his  acute  wisdom  and 
judgment,  and  the  learning  and  research  manifested  in  his  elaborate 
opinions. 

Besides  his  published  judicial  opmions,  models  at  once  of  learn- 
ing and  style,  were  many  furtive  contributions  to  political  jour- 
nals. Judge  Ware  also  furnished  several  articles  to  "  Bouveir'a 
Law  Dictionary"  upon  legal  subjects.  He  delivered  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Brunswick,  in  1827,  which  was  published 
and  greatly  admired. 

He  married  in  1831,  Sarah  Morgridge,  whom,  though  much 
younger  than  himself,  he  survived.  He  left  three  children, 
Joseph,  a  lawyer,  residing  last  in  Washington,  D.  C,  now  de- 
ceased, and  two  daughters,  Emma,  and  Sarah,  now  Mrs.  Mackay, 
residing  in  Europe  with  her  husband. 
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PROCEEDINGS 
MAINE    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY. 


Evening  Session,  Dbcembbb  23, 1882. 

In  the  evening  the  hall  of  the  Society  was  well  filled  by  the 
friends  and  admirers  of  Professor  Alpheus  Spring  Packard,  who 
had  assembled  to  do  bim  honor  on  his  eighty-fourth  birthday, 
and  a  little  later  he  entered,  accompanied  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Brad- 
bury and  E,  H.  Elwell,  Esq.,  and  was  enthuBiastioally  received. 
All  present  gladly  noted  his  vigorous  walk,  erect  carriage  and 
wonderful  freedom  from  decrepitude. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Bradbury, 
President  of  the  Society,  who  spoke  as  follows  :  — 

MR.  bkadbuet's  eemakks. 
JWemSera  of  the  Historical  Society  :  — 

We  have  assembled  this  evening  to  testify  our  regard  for,  and  t«nder 
our  congratulations  to,  a.  revered  aasooiate,  the  oldest  living  member  of 
our  Society,  for  many  years  its  secretary  and  lihrarian,  and  always  de- 
voted to  its  interests,  who  has  by  the  favor  of  a  kind  Providence  reached 
in  almost  unabated  vigor  his  fourscore  and  four  years,  sixty-four  of 
which  have  been  given,  without  interruption,  to  the  noble  occupation  of 
teacher  in  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  college  in  our  State. 

The  great  Roman  orator,  after  filling  the  highest  positions  at  the  bar, 
in  the  forum  and  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  enjoying  a  life-long 
experience  in  these  exalted  stations,  took  occasion  to  leave  on  record,  in 
one  of  the  most  carefully  considered  produotious  of  his  pen,  his  esti- 
mate of  the  services  of  the  teacher. 

"It  is  certaiD,"  he  says,  "there  cannot  be  a  more  important  or  a 
more  honorable  occupation  than  to  train  the  rislu);  generation,  and 
instruct  them  in  the  duties  to  which  they  may  be  hereafter  called." 

The  most  illustrious  philosophers  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity  spent  much  of  their  time  in  instructing  the  young  ia 
reasoning,  knowledge  and  virtue.  Socrates,  Plato  and  Aristotle  were 
teachers.  Nearly  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  Socrates  had 
his  pupils  who  attended  daily  upon  his  instruction,  and  he  deemed  it 
the  most  solid  reward  to  form  a  virtuous  character,  and  make  his  pupils 
his  afiectlonate  friends.  Plato,  one  of  his  disciples,  attained  to  such 
excellence  that  it  was  said  of  him  by  Cicero,  that  were  Jupiter  to  con- 
verse in  the  language  of  men  he  would  express  himself  in  Plato's 
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phrase.  Aristotle,  Plato's  most  illustrious  pupU,  who  ruled  the  intellect- 
ual world  for  centuries,  was  a  teacher  for  many  years  iu  the  Lyceum, 
and  Alexander  the  Great  owed  his  education  to  him. 

Our  respected  and  revered  asaociate  has  made  his  life  a 
in  devoting  it  to  this  noble  calling.    Dr.  Packard  has  li 
tified  with  Bowdoin  Colleg  h 

itself.    He  entered  it  aa  a  s 
tutor  in  1819,  a  professor  ii 
member  of  the  faculty  of        tr 
class  was  graduated  in  1806      nl 
nineteen  hundred  and  nine  grad  m  on,  whose 

names  are  upon  the  catalogue  (not  inJudio^  our  twelve  hundred  and 
fifty  medical  students,  many  c  f  whom  hwe  done  honor  to  the  State),  to 
which  are  to  be  added  those  who  did  not  complete  their  college  course, 
all  save  one  hundred  and  twelve  making  more  than  nineteen  hundred 
young  men,  have  gone  forth  from  these  clissic  hills,  after  sharing  his 
instruction.  How  many  have  been  aided  and  strengthened  in  their  prep- 
aration for  the  great  battle  of  life  bj  his  teaching  ccunsela  and  example. 

I  am  aware  of  the  instinctive  delicacy  that  shrinks  from  any  personal 
allusion,  but  our  respected  friend  must  permit  me  to  say,  as  one  of  the 
number,  in  behalf  of  the  rest  as  well  as  of  myself,  that  we  always  found 
in  him  the  faithful  teacher,  the  kind  friend,  the  Christian  gentleman, 
who  pointed  out  the  path  of  duty  and  showed  us  how  to  walk  therein, 
and  that  on  leaving  our  Alma  Mater  we  carried  with  us  and  have  ever 
cherished  for  him  sentiments  of  afiection  and  regard.  Teacher  of 
teachers,  long  may  he  be  spared,  by  his  words  and  his  life  to  instruct 
and  to  guide,  realizing  that  the  work  he  has  begun  is  going  forward, 
that  his  influence  will  continue  to  extend  in  an  increasing  circle  after 
aU  who  have  listened  to  his  voice  shall  have  passed  away. 

I  will  no  longer  delay  you,  as  it  is  to  others  you  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening.  It  is  enough  to  have  deserved  the  encomium  o£  our  own 
illustrious  poet, 

Honor  ttnd  reverence,  and  good  repato 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Bradbury's  remarks,  James  Phinney 
Baxter,  Esq.,  read  a  poem,  written  by  him  for  the  occasion, 
as  follows :  — 

GBEBTING    TO   THE   MEMTOR. 

Hail,  Sage  revered!  all  haill    We,  poor  of  speech. 

Greet  thee,  O  Mentor  of  our  laureate  I 

Though  hardly  may  our  voices  overreach 

A  day's  brief  space,  our  love  for  thee  is  great; 

For,  in  the  way  which  led  to  Fame's  fair  gate. 

Thou  wert  the  first  to  set  his  feet  untried ; 

The  flrst  bis  youthful  steps  to  guard  and  guide. 
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It  was  but  yesterday  wc  crowned  him  liere 

With  leaves  he  cherislied  more  than  leaves  of  bay ; 

Since  they  had  grown  witliin  the  woods  so  dear 

To  his  lost  youth,  when  all  the  future  lay 

In  blade  and  bud,  fair  as  a  field  in  May; 

Hot  hintii^  of  the  slieaves  so  dry  and  sere, 

Experience  soon  must  reap  with  many  a  tear. 

We  greet  thee  from  our  hearts :  yet,  well  we  know 
Not  as  the  Master  skilled  in  speech  would  greet 
His  well- loved  Mentor,  were  he  here,  but  now. 
To  look  upon  thy  face,  and  voice  each  beat 
Of  our  full  hearts;  for  on  our  lips  no  heat 
Hath  any  coal  from  Song's  high  altar  shed, 
Nor  through  our  veins  the  inspiring  ichor  sped. 

But,  gentle  teacher,  though  we  may  not  bring 

To  thee  the  tribute  of  Inspired  song; 

We  fain  would  cheer  thee  with  such  words  as  spring 

To  verbal  life  and  dissonantly  throng 

On  our  rude  lips;  so,  as  we  halt  along, 

Aa  antique  story  we  to  thee  will  tell 

Of  one  who  in  great  Athens  once  might  dwell. 

Upon  a  golden  Summer's  afternoon, 

When  birds  trilled  in  the  hedges,  and  the  bees 

Hummed  to  the  drowsy  flowers  one  chaj^eless  tune, 

A  man  of  aspect  grave,  like  one  who  sees. 

Or  strives  to  see,,  things  men  call  mysteries. 

Walked  toward  tht  Agora  with  troubled  face. 

As  he  would  solve  a  riddle  hard  to  trace. 

Into  the  Agora,  this  moody  wight 

Wandered  like  one  distraught,  what  tinie  the  crowd 

Thronged  toward  the  Pnyx,  to  catch,  if  so  they  might. 

Some  drops  of  wisdom  from  the  surcharged  cloud 

Of  eloquence,  whioli  soon  would  burst  aloud 

From  the  impassioned  lips  of  Pericles, 

Pride  of  a  day,  he  swayed  with  Jovean  ease. 

He  heard  the  plaudits  of  the  throng,  and  saw 
Their  idol  stalk  along  with  helmfed  head ; 
As  was  his  wont  in  time  of  peace  or  war; 
Yet  went  not  with  them;  but  in  silence  fed 
Upon  his  thoughts,  until  his  feet  were  led 
Where  the  grand  Stoa  of  Basileius  frowned, 
With  statues  of  immortal  heroes  crowned. 
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He  passed  tke  Eleutherius,  where  tJie  art 

Of  that  bright  age  had  limned  for  all  to  see 

Such  things  as  stii  Trithin  the  human  heart 

Heroic  diords,  yet  cried  he  bitterly, 

These,  who  so  grandly  wrought,  were  hut  like  me, 

Yet,  now,  they  are  as  gods  in  all  men's  eyes. 

Like  that  man  in  the  Pnyi  who  thunders  lies. 

The  temple  of  Apollo  passed  he  bj, — 
The  Tholus, — Aphrodite's  temple  fair, — 
And  drew  the  altar  of  the  gods  anigh. 
Where  heroes,  glorious  beyond  compare, 
In  marble  seemed  to  breathe  the  common  air. 
On  tkose  he  fixed  awbile  his  e^er  gaze, 
Muttering  his  thoughts  like  one  in  sore  amaze. 

"These  men  once  walked  like  me  the  slug^sh  Earth, 
Pelt,  thought,  loved,  hated,  laughed  and  wept  like  me. 
Yet  reign  now  as  the  gods  above  the  dearth 
Of  dread  oblivion,  whilst  I,  seeming  free. 
Go  with,  the  human  flock,  which  stupidly 
Trots  to  the  shambles  of  forgetfulness, 
Without  a  luriag  bait  or  smooth  caress. 

"  It  shall  not  be  1    I,  too,  will  climb  the  height 
Where  Fame's  high  house  forever  brightly  beams. 
And  stand  amidst  the  great  ones,  though  I  blight 
The  hopes  of  lesser  men.     No  more  of  dreams! 
No  more  of  struggling  with  what  only  seems  1 
For  I  will  carve  a  way  to  Fame's  high  seat. 
Through  weal  and  woe;  through  triumph  and  defeat." 

So,  casting  ofE  his  troubled  look,  he  strode, 

Like  one  who  hath  awaked  from  some  strange  apell. 

Toward  the  Acropolis,  while  paat  him  flowed 

The  reflux  tide  of  men  with  mighty  swell 

Into  the  market  place, — and,  when  night  tell, 

Crouching  a  statue's  creeping  shade  within. 

He  planned  the  course  to-morrow  should  begin. 

About  the  Virgin's  chamber,  Artemis 

From  her  white  crescent  shed  a  chUling  light ; 

And  one  by  ODe  the  listening  ear  would  miss 

A  wonted  sound,  until  the  waning  night 

Lapsed  into  such  deep  siience,  that  a  flight 

Of  heavenly  wings  had  not  seemed  strange  to  hear, 

Nor  eight  of  ghostly  face  awakened  fear. 
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When,  suddenly  before  the  musing  wight 

All  intervening  things  dissolved  in  air; 

And  beamed  in  splendor  to  his  daaaled  sight 

The  statue  of  Athena  passing  fair, 

A  stylus  biasing  like  a  star  she  bate, 

And  on  a  tablet  was  about  to  write 

The  names  which  Fame  had  bruited  left  and  right. 

Then  came  a  wondrous  yision  of  the  kings. 
Who  once  had  swayed  the  world,  in  rich  array, — 
Purple  and  scarlet;  gems  and  golden  rings; 
They  glittered  past  him  in  a  p^eant  gay 
Glorious  to  look  upon  with  eyes  of  clay. 
"  Surely  these  mighty  ones  must  at  the  head 
Of  great  Athena's  list  be  placed,"  he  said. 

Bat,  looking  on  them  with  sad,  searching  eye. 

She  shook  her  head  and  murmured,  "Ah !  not  these. 

Whom  the  gods  set  o'er  men,  that  they  through  wise 

And  godlike  acts,  might  lift  them  through  degrees 

Of  growth  to  nobler  living;  for  to  please 

Their  baser  selves,  they  scorned  the  common  weal 

And  crushed  men  with  Oppression's  cruel  heei" 

So  passed  Earth's  rulers;  and  each  august  name 
She  wrote  far  down  upon  the  eternal  page ; 
When  lol  another  splendid  vision  came 
In  warlike  guise,  great  heroes,  who  the  gage 
Oft  at  Death's  feet  had  cast  in  noble  rage, — 
All  who  through  strife  Fame  had  exalted  high, 
Swept,  even  like  the  gods,  triumphant  by. 

"  AhT"  cried  the  dreamer,  "  Here  my  lot  I  cast 
With  these  triumphant  ones,  whose  deeds  of  might 
Dazzled  the  world:"  hut,  as  they  proudly  passed. 
He  saw  the  wise  Athena  sadly  write 
Their  names  low  down  the  page  in  lines  of  light. 
And,  writing,  said,  "  Great  opportunities 
To  serve  their  fellows  the  gods  gave  to  these. 

" '  Twas  theirs  the  rights  of  weaker  men  to  guard. 
And,  by  preserving  peace,  promote  their  weal. 
But  the  gods'  purposes  they  proudly  marred 
And,  fostering  strife,  bound  nations  to  the  wheel 
Of  wasting  war,  with  chains  more  strong  than  steel, 
That  they  might  feast  upon  that  joy  unknown 
To  men  whom  noisy  Fame  forgets  to  own." 
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So  passed  the  proud  host  by  —  anii  then  there  came 

Another  throng,  in  garb  of  somber  hue ; 

Great  orators  and  others  who  might  fi'ame 

The  nations'  laws,  and  others  still,  who  knew 

The  art  of  politics,  and  what  best  drew 

The  popular  applause, —  Men  who  with  words 

Had  ruled  the  State  even  more  than  liings  with  awords. 

Sadly  Athena  looked  on  them  and  said, 
"  Surely  these  might  have  sought  the  people's  good, 
Seeing  their  walks  near  Wisdom's  highway  led 
Where  Justice  ever  in  the  vista  stood; 
But  with  eyes  closed  to  human  brotherhood. 
They  forged  more  fatal  fetters  for  their  kind, 
Than  ever  cunning  smiths  for  kings  designed.' ' 

And  these  went  by  —  when  suddenly  appeared 

Another  band  of  folk  in  motley  guise; — 

Priests  of  all  faiths  which  human  hopes  had  reared. 

With  minds  in  fixed  molds  cast  —  of  men  most  wise 

In  self  eonceit,  who  seemed  with  owhah  eyes 

Ever  to  see  best  in  obscurity 

Things  which  forsooth  in  dreams  might  only  be. 

On  these  the  goddess  sternly  looked  and  cried, 
"Ah!  wretched  ones,  who  held  the  charmfed  keys 
To  human  hearts,  where  joy  and  grief  may  bide; 
To  you  were  godlike  opportunities. 
For  ye  had  hfted,  had  ye  willed,  with  ease 
From  many  men  bent  low  with  grief  and  care 
The  burdens  which  they  found  o'er  hard  to  bear. 

"  And,  yet,  ye  would  not  lift  a  leather's  weight, 
But  to  confirm  your  rule,  shut  out  the  light 
Wliich  would  have  glorified  their  drear  estate; 
Te  bore  yourselves  as  goda  in  their  poor  sight, 
Taking  their  reverence  as  a  thing  but  slight, 
Tet  feasting  on  it  with  a  secret  joy. 
As  on  a  thing  whose  sweetness  could  not  cloy. 

Hardly  bad  passed  from  view  the  stately  train, 
When  came  of  folk  a  busy,  buzzing  crew;  — 
The  merchants  of  the  world  —  princes  of  gain  — 
Who  even  from  tyrants  oft  a  tribute  drew ; — 
Their  fiags  on  many  waters  pi-oudly  flew. 
And  their  rich  caravans  strange  lands  had  crossed, 
Or  scourged  by  tropic  heat  or  arctic  frost 
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Then  cried  the  dreamer,  "  These  aU  men  must  hold 
As  benefactors."     "  Nay,"  Athena  cried, 
"  Tliey  might  have  been,  had  not  the  glare  of  gold 
Blinded  their  sight  and  turned  them  quite  aside. 
So  that  the  rights  of  men,  in  their  blind  pride 
Tliey  trampled  under  feet,  and  held  it  right 
e  virtue  even  by  rule  of  might," 


Now,  hardly  had  she  finished,  when  appeared 
Another  throng  —  All  who  might  teach  mankind 
Through  any  art  or  craft:  —  teachers  revered  — 
Of  every  school  wherin  the  immortal  mind 
Might  be  led  forth  from  crooked  paths  and  blind, 
To  broader  fields  of  thought,  where  clear  and  bri^jht 
Truth  could  shine  forth  with  unobstructed  light. 

Then  cried  Athena,  "  Lo  I  the  world's  great  souls. 

Who  throi^h  self  abnegation  ever  strove 

To  reach  the  altars  where  the  ([ueDehless  coals 

Of  truth  burn  bright  beneath  the  eye  of  Jove; 

They  toiled  to  break  the  bonds  which  ignorance  wove 

Bound  human  souls,  that  they  like  us  might  be 

As  the  Supreme  designed,  forever  free." 

And  so  the  names  of  these  did  she  impress 
Above  all  others  on  the  tablets  bright, 
Wliich  in  the  treasure-house  of  changelessness 
Should  be  laid  up  before  the' Immortals'  sight. 
So  long  as  stars  should  siag  on  paths  of  light, — 
Ending  her  task  just  as  a  line  of  gray 
Along  the  horizon  marked  the  coming  day. 

The  dreamer  saw  the  heavens  begin  to  glow. 
And  heard  the  wakening  birds  begin  to  trill, 
And  felt  the  cool  breath  of  the  morning  blow 
From  the  blue  bay  beneath,  —  serene  and  still, 
He  saw  the  empty  streets  begin  to  fill 
With  men  who  lived  to  taste  the  bliss  which  lay 
Within  the  sweet  clasp  of  another  day. 

Then  he  arose,  and  to  his  house  must  go 
'  With  downcast  eyes;  but  they  remembered  long 
Who  passed  him,  how  his  face  was  all  aglow. 
And,  ever  after,  with  the  humble  throng 
Of  teachers  walked  he  wisely,  hating  wrong:  — 
Counting  all  saorifi.ce  of  eelf  but  gain. 
If  men  thereby  might  some  small  good  attain. 
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The  statues  ot  Fame's  idols  are  no  more, 
Athens  hath  perished;  but  men  still  hold  dear 
Great  Plato's  patient  teacher  —  him  who  bore 
The  name  of  Socrates.    And  they  shall  hear 
With  reference  his  narao,  when  men  once  near 
The  gods  in  grandeur  —  Idi^s  of  glorious  strain  — 
The  memory  of  man  shall  not  retain. 

So  ends  the  tale,  O  faithful  Teacherl  thou 

Who  art  of  these  august  ones  I  and,  though  Tame 

Way  twine  no  transient  laurel  for  thy  brow. 

Still,  Heaven's  eternal  page  shall  hear  thy  name 

In  changeless  charaeters  beyond  the  flame 

Of  Time' s  devouidng  torch ;  for  thou  art  one 

Whose  work  the  world  must  say  hath  been  well  done. 

'  Twas  said  of  Soorat-es,  and  still  is  said 
Of  that  great  teacher,  more  revered  than  when 
The  streets  of  Athens  bare-foot  he  would  tread, 

"He  taught  the  greatest  souls  —  of  widest  ken  — 
A  Xcnophon  and  Plato;"    but  of  men 
He  led  none  wisdomward  more  truly  great. 
Than  thou  hast  led  through  Learuing's  golden  gate. 

After  the  poem  had  been  read,  Gen.  J.  L.  Chamberlain  was 
introduced  by  the  President,  and,  deapite  a  severe  cold,  from 
which  he  was  evidently  suffering,  spoke  as  follows:  — 

GEs.  chambeblain's  eemarks. 

We  have  gathered  here  tonight  as  for  a  coronation.  We  come  to 
mingle  our  tributes  with  the  honors  which  life  has  laid  upon  the  head 
of  this  chosen  man,  the  scholar  of  eighty  years,  since  the  laws  of  the 
land  have  declared  b  im  such,  the  citizen  who  has  completed  four  major- 
ities, the  teacher  of  three  generations,  the  senior  member  of  this  Society 
by  nearly  a  seoro  of  years,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  an  efQcient 
member  of  it,  —  and  stiU  a  man  among  us,  erect  and  firm,  his  eye  not 
dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated. 

'We  have  come  to  mingle  our  thankfulness  with  his;  to  congratulate 
him  on  the  long  life  which  from  ancient  times  has  been  held  a  meed  of 
honor,  and  a  career  singularly  happy  in  the  continued  abUity  of  useful 
service,  a  blessing  which  oven  Moses,  the  man  who  had  talked  w'ith  God, 
dared  not  vouchsafe  to  fourscore  years;  to  congratulate  ourselves  that 
he  has  so  long  stood  before  us,  bearing  with  him  the  ti'easures  of  the 
departed  yeai-s,  and  that  he  stands  witli  us  still  ready  to  step  with  us 
into  the  new  year,  and  lead  onward  and  upward  as  ever.  We  come  to 
recognize  bow  graciously  on  yester  eve  God  set  upon  his  brow  that 
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many- wreathed,  rare  crown,  wrought  by  the  golden  circuit  of  the  sua, 
and  to  renew  our  pledges  of  loyal  love  to  one  we  acknowledge  as  teaoher 
and  master  still, 

I  almost  fear  tliat  our  venerated  friend  dreads  the  ordeal  of  this  even- 
ing. There  are  some  fates  befalling  this  mortal  lot,  from  which  he 
might  well  have  deemed  himself  exempt. 

Never  having  aspired  to  what  is  called  the  "  public  service,"  he  might 
reasonably  hope  to  escape  biography  by  vivisection.  It  is  reserved  for 
the  political  candidate  to  see  his  history  spread  out  before  him,  with  an 
amplification  of  fact  ajid  inference,  and  an  imputation  of  motive,  not 
calculated  for  the  sanctification  or  edification  of  any  but  the  genius  of 
journalism,  and  it  is  sometimes  among  the  deaths  the  soldier  has  to  die, 
to  have  occasionaJly  thrust  in  his  face  bis  obituary  of  humiliating 
brevity. 

My  service  must  be  no  task.  And  yet  I  approach  it  with  some  mis- 
giving. Mere  congratulation  would  seem  to  you  too  little ;  simple  jus- 
tice would  seem  to  him  too  much. 

Far  distant  be  the  day  when  any  one  standing  here  shall  be  able  with- 
out restraint,  to  portray  this  character  and  service.  And  may  this  pres- 
ence which  inspires,  long  check  our  eulogies. 

The  thoughts  of  many  here,  perhaps,  go  with  our  friend  over  wider 
years  than  mine.  You,  Mr.  President,  must  have  known  him  years  be- 
fore my  little  star  woke  hitherward  from  the  unknown.  But  none  here, 
or  alas,  elsewhere  now,  on  earth,  have  been  longer  associated  with  him 
in  the  work  of  life. 

He  was  early  called  into  that  circle  of  men  who  made  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege a  power  from  the  very  beginning ;  so  that  she  seemed  to  have  sprung, 
Athenarlike,  full-panoplied  from  the  brain  of  Jove;  armor  and  shield; 
betokening  not  simply  strength  and  skill,  but  courage,  prudence,  per- 
severance, "presage  of  victory;"  men  who  not  only  were  themselves 
distinguished  for  what  is  excellent  in  character  and  achievement,  but 
also,  thtotl^h  this  and  something  more  than  this,  a  certain  unselfish 
loyalty  and  heroic  devotion,  gave  the  college  from  the  outset  a  singular 
and  unexampled  prestige.  What  those  men  were,  and  what  they  did, 
and  what  they  sent  forth,  the  world  knows  and  honors.  The  fountains 
were  few,  but  they  were  high  up  on  Helicon. 

In  science,  philosophy,  language,  hterature,  eloquence,  poetry,  how 
readily  can  you  supply  the  names  that  stand  doubly  stelligerent,  dead 
but  immortal,  on  Bowdoin's  paj^el  They  were  great  men,  and  they 
made  the  college  great.  And  their  greatness  was  not  limited  to  ability 
and  learning,  worthy  as  these  were;  it  filled  a  larger,  the  moral  mold; 
it  shone  out  of  the  man  himself;  it  was  greatness  in  motive,  purpose, 
character. 

The  influence  of  great  men,  I  think,  has  not  been  duly  recognized. 
The  prevailing  notion  of  evolution,  heredity  and  natural  selection, 
have  turned  our  thoughts  aside  from  what  a  scientific  observation  ought 
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to  have  made  clear,  the  large  extent  to  which  the  world's  advance  has 
been  due,  to  its  rare  and  choice  Bouls;  thosewhofromthejr  lofty  and  lone- 
ly heights,  survey  with  wider  vision  the  horizon  of  nature  and  of  truth 
and  commuuicate  to  man  the  secrets  of  the  universe ;  those  who  placing 
the  center  of  their  thought  outside  of  self,  have  enlarged  the  conscious- 
ness of  human  worth  by  their  high  example  of  the  possibilities  of 
human  virtue ;  and  with  the  spirit  of  self-renunciation,  almost  divinely 
beautiful,  have  uplifted  life  and  broade.ned  brotherhood,  by  showing 
the  use  of  sacrifice;  and  the  good  of  doing  for  men  by  even  dying 
for  them. 

There  are  those  who  teach  us  that  great  men  are  hut  the  creatures  of 
the  society  within  which  they  live  and  move;  or,  that  were  these  men 
never  bom,  society  would  evolve  some  other  exponents,  some  other 
leaders,  to  carry  it  forward  to  its  goals;  but  the  truth  only  is  that 
society  furnishes  the  material,  the  conditions,  the  occasion  and  the 
stimulus,  which  summon  the  master  spirit  to  his  work. 

The  need  of  society  calls  such  spirits;  they  answer  from  far  off  depths 
and  heights.  The  universal  consciousness  of  men  has  felt  this;  and 
ancient  myth  and  legend  do  not  derive  from  evolution  and  circumstance 
the  birth  of  heroes,  but  they  Escribe  even  a  divine  origin  to  the  leaders 

Now  here  in  this  little  college  there  were  great  men,  I  call  them  so 
with  well-grounded  reasons  —  great  in  word  and  work,  great  in  huipil- 
ity  and  self-sacrifice,  large-hearted,  noble-minded;  they  were  not  the 
creatures,  but  the  creators  of  Bowdoin's  early  renown.  Their  character, 
their  teachings,  their  example,  were  an  inspiration  to  the  young  men 
who  gathered  around  them.  No  doubt  their  habit  of  resisting  all 
other  calls,  and  standing  fast  at  their  appointed  posts,  gave  them  an 
added  strength,  both  of  character  and  of  influence. 

I  think  it  not  so  strange  a  thing  that  so  many  men  of  shining  mark 
graduated  at  this  college  during  its  first  half-century.  It  was  not  by 
chance.  Rare  spirits  were  quickened  by  such  intercourse  to  know  them- 
selves, and  they  grow  amidst  such  nutriment,  to  their  own  true  measure; 
—  not  to  be  like  their  masters,  but  to  be  masters  of  themselves. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  graduates  of  these  early  days  cling  to  the 
college  as  it  was.  Those  fountains  of  influence  seem  to  nourish  the 
very  roots  of  their  being  still. 

■'Influence  is  not  government,"  said  Washington,  when  some  one 
advised  the  effort  to  win  the  strong  men  of  the  country  to  supply  by 
good-will  the  lack  of  a  vigorous  executive  in  carrying  forward  the  reso. 
lutions  of  a  loosely  organized  Congress,  He  uttered  a  lesson  dearly 
learned  iu  war.  Influence  is  not  government;  but  influence  is  edu- 
cation. 

Daily  and  close  contact  with  men  of  large  thought  and  generous  im- 
pulse, loyal  to  truth  and  faithful  to  trusts,  patient,  humble,  constant 
and  sincere,  must  shed  sunshine  and  all  sweet  nourishments  into  the 
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youthful  spirit.     The  great  and  good  example  cannot  fail  to  inform  and 
inspire  tlie  generous  germs  of  noble  endeavor. 

It  is  claimed  to  be  one  advant^e  of  small  colleges  over  great  ones, 
tliat  in  them  the  young  men  are  brought  more  into  contact  with  men  of 
mature  mind  and  esperieuce  of  life.  If  at  the  same  time  they  have 
kept  the  youthful  heart  alive  in  them,  we  can  readily  see  how  great  an 
educating  influence  they  can  exert  over  the  forming  mind. 

Such  have  been,  especially  in  the  earlier  years,  the  advantages  of 
Bowdoin.  Such  have  been  the  characteristics  of  the  traditional  and 
distinctive  Bowdoin  Faculties.  Such  certainly  were  the  men  of  whom 
our  venerated  friend  was  early  thought  worthy  to  be  made  the  com- 
peer. I  mahe  no  hesitation  in  saying  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  an.  honor  to 
be  called  into  that  Taculty,  The  ablest  men  in  the  state  and  in  the  old 
mother  state  of  Massachusetts  have  not  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity 
to  serve  on  the  boards  of  trust  and  oversight,  and  to  give  earnest  and 
thorough  attention  to  all  the  interests  of  the  college.  To  have  passed 
favorably  their  scrutiny  cannot  be  held  as  less  than  election  to  office  of 
high  trust  and  honor.  To  be  a  member  of  that  J'aculty  certainly  affords 
the  means  and  stimulus  to  the  best  personal  growth,  and  to  a  useful  and 
faithful  life.    All  this  our  friend  has  found  it  and  has  made  it. 

It  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since,  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  I  was 
brought  into  that  great  companionship,  as  a  member  of  that  grand  old 
faculty.  Woods,  Cleaveland,  Packard,  Smyth,  TJpharal  do  these  names 
need  to  be  set  in  any  other  light  than  that  they  themselves  have  shed? 

At  about  the  same  time  came  in  two  others,  older  in  college  standing, 
if  not  in  years,  than  I,  worthy  guides  to  lead  the  neophyte  to  tl  at 
august  presence,  men  who  have  since  then,  it  they  hid  not  inieel 
already  then  vindicated  the  judgment  that  hil  called  tl  em  to  th  a 
honored  station,  —  Egbert  Smyth  and  Carroll  Eve  ett  We  e  they  not 
also  of  the  fole-o^d^lned  ? 

I  see  them  now  in  that  little  study  of  Prof.  Plea  ela  I  vh  h  ur 
friend,  Mr.  Chandler  with  filial  reverence,  has  kept  n  ts  jua  nt  Id 
fashion.  There  sat  the  old  faculty,  each  in  h  s  ice  ston  ed  place 
Cleaveland  by  his  long  desk,  with  his  back  to  the  rm  m  recorder  ind 
regulator,  class-hsts  and  pencil  in  hand,  waiting  the  hour  and  m  n  te 
and  second,  when  business  ought  to  begin;  Upham  on  his  igl  t  and 
rear,  a  late  comer,  and  loving  a  shady  comer,  h  s  eyes  often  scree  ed 
unseen,  but  seeing  all;  at  the  round  table  in  the  center  Woods  and 
Symtli,  and  Packard,  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  n  t  unl  bely  to 
resolve  themselves  into  two  right  angles  at  short  notice  not  think  ng 
of  self,  but  of  duty,  taking  the  front  simply  and  naturally  w  tho  t  fear 
champions,  defenders  of  the  faith,  both  by  nat  re  an  1  by  ct  ce  Fir 
ther  of£,  near  the  door,  we,  the  younger,  silent,  punel  squires  awed 
lookers-on. 

All  of  these  we  looked  up  to  were  famous  men;  each  of  them  had 
written  a  book;  each  of  them  had  his  own  clear,  if  not  sharp  character- 
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istics,  his  well-settled  and  well-roimded  individuality,  and  the  strength 
of  sti'ong  couvictiona. 

I  see  I  have  been  drawn  to  words  that  savor  somewhat  of  mUitary 
suggestion.  That  east  of  phrase  was  inevitable,  irresistible.  Anything 
else  would  have  missed  something  of  truth.  They  were  bom  soldiers, 
these  men,  and  would  have  been  corps  commanders  in  the  field.  Others 
bave  portrayed  these  characters  in  otlier  lines;  pardon  me  for  viewing 
them  as  they  struck  my  youthful  imagination,  not  changed  by  mature 
experience. 

If  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  by  the  familiar  example,  I  may  compare 
them  with  strong  characters  in  our  history,  I  should  say  the  President 
was  the  JlcClellan  of  my  field  of  vision, — cultured,  chivalrous,  master 
of  strategy,  skillful  in  organization;  of  wonderful  fasoinatiou,  so  that 
the  sight  or  name  of  him  would  rouse  enthusiasm;  not  liking  the  tac- 
tics of  the  straight  delivered  blow  that  hurts,  and  the  ruthless,  onward 
charge  that  follows  sharp;  working  with  brain  rather  than  brute  force; 
by  masterly  disposition,  delicate  and  swift  flank  raovemenis;  rather 
relying  on  the  moral  effect  of  movement  that  overawes  the  mind,  than 
on  the  ordeal  of  battle  to  the  bloody  and  bitter  end. 

Smyth,  the  Phil  Sheridan,  seeing  one  thing  at  a  time,  the  point  straight 
ahead,  and  making  for  it  with  a  physical  force  that  seems  to  transcend 
even  the  moral,  and  with  a  defiance  of  the  rules  of  war  and  a  reckless- 
ness of  the  laws  of  probabilities,  which  astonish  the  enemy  into  sur- 
render before  they  can  come  to  their  senses. 

Packard  —  he  can  scarcely  pardon  me  —  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
(not  of  history,  let  me  comfort  him  by  the  saving  clause,  but 
only  of  ray  airy  vision) ;  what  he  would  have  been  ])ad  he  taken  the 
field  in  a  great  cause.  First,  praying  earnestly  to  know  the  right,  and  ■ 
when  he  saw  it,  or  believed  lie  did,  in,  once  ia,  and  once  for  all;  no  after 
questionings,  no  misgivings,  no  half  disarmii^  concessions  of  ill-timed 
candor,  no  futile  acknowledgments  of  possible  failings  iu  his  friends,  or 
virtue  ill  his  foes;  faithful,  watchful    t      1  d         th    d  mo- 

ment, sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword  of  fl 

Upham ;  to  whom  can  I  compare  hira  ?    C  mm      1     t     f  tl  P      f 

observation;   general  officer  of    oitp    t        k   t        tl  y 

destroying  the  enemy  ''in  detail;       A  h       I     f  tl     g  th 

skirmish  line,  and  appearing  sudd     ly    t     tl         t  ni  hm     t     f  f        d 
and  foe  alike,  in  times  aud  places  Ie^st      p     ted 

Cleavelaod,  the  Grant  of  the  camp  g  It  tfdgj,dmd 
ing  his  own  business  and  making  oth     pplmdth  kpg      t 

of  a  fight  until  it  is  time  to  go  in     t     ae  f  h      p     p         w  th     t 

being  over  conci-rned  about  the  cost    Ihfhm  bt  t 

his  ends       I    mike    this    only   as        t       yit  ptetilhty 

Tot  m  truth  it  is  something   mor     tl        f       y     Th  ti        g 

questions  up  m  thosi    diys,— quest  t       t  d       jl       —  q 

hous   too  of  the  geuti  il  policy  of  th         11  1  f    t    f     d 
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mental  character  in  a  religious  or  denominational  point  of  view. 
Where  wise  measures  of  government  were  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the 
college,  and  especially  where  principles  held  sacred  were  at  stake,  with 
men  so  earnest  and  bo  able,  there  were  sure  to  be  field  days  of  no  com- 
mon order.  But  the  flag  ot  chivalry  was  in  the  front :  "  Gentlemen  of 
the  English  Guard,  we  have  the  honor  to  ofier  you  the  first  fire,"  said 
the  Freacb  marshal,  bat  in  hand,  and  with  profound  salutation,  Koth- 
iug  less  here;  one  may  be  sure  of  that.  The  question  is  opened.  Then 
begins  that  marvelous  Bword-play:  That  Saladin  scimetar,  soft  seem- 
ing as  a  thing  of  air,  that  drew  so  keenly  through  the  finest  woven  web 
of  ai-gument,  that  only  the  two  ends  of  it  floating  apart  and  away,  told 
that  it  had  been  cut  asunder.  Then  the  massive  two-handed  blade  of 
Cceur  de  Lion, —  the  honest  uplifted  arms  reckless  however  much  they 
might  expose  to  side  assault,  but  where  the  front  blow  fell,  no  mace  of 
steel  could  hold  together,  nor  mortal  man  need  another  stroke.  Yet  if 
it  was  a  school  of  arms,  it  was  a  school  of  honor.  No  treacheries,  no 
underminings,  no  back-bitings.  Differ  as  those  men  might  in  premise 
and  argument,  in  the  conclusion  they  stood  together.  Seen,  perhaps,  in 
a  faculty  meeting,  by  an  outsider,  through  Professor  Cleaveland's  gim- 
let^hole  and  prism  in  the  window  shutter,  those  seven  men  might 
exhibit  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum;  but  out  under  the  open  sky  they 
were  the  clear  and  solid  beam. 

1  think  the  life  of  a  professor  in  Bowdoin  College  is  a  very  pleasant 
one.  It  is  honorable;  it  is  useful;  and  what  does  not  by  any  means 
always  follow  from  these  considerations, —  it  is  a  happy  life,  or  should 
be  so.  Removed  from  turmoU,  and  undue  solicitude,  the  professors  are 
free  to  be  men  among  men,  in  all  noble  work.  They  are  appreciated ; 
they  are  sustained;  their  work  tells;  its  fruits  ripen  under  their  eyes. 
Their  lai^er  reward  is  in  the  hearts  and  Uvea  of  grateful  pupils  tlie 
whole  world  over.  I  trust  our  dear  friend  has  found  it  so.  He  has 
found  it  so.  He  has  spent  here  already  sixty-three  of  his  consecutive 
years ;  and  here  for  many  more  we  hope  he  may  be  spared,  with  heart  as 
fresh  as  ever, — more  honored,  more  dear,  more  useful  still,  as  the  years 
of  life  grow  fuU.  He  has  known,  I  believe,  every  graduate  of  the 
college:  few  are  living  who  have  not  been  his  pupils.  Up  through 
stages  of  honor  he  has  passed;  teacher  of  the  humanities,  advanced 
now,  by  fitting  climaix,  to  the  divinities.  In  early  and  middle  life  our 
Cicero  and  our  Quinctilian.  Faithfully  fulfilling  now  his  latest  and 
highest  office,— religious  teacher,  college  pastor,  professor  of  tlie  evi- 
dences of  that  Christianity  of-  which  his  own  life  is  no  uncertain 
evidence,  and  of  which  in  his  deepest  consciousness  he  bears  a  surer 
witness  still. 

He  has  seen   at  least  four  sets  of   colleagues  sit  beside  him;  the 
present  ones  no  less  than  the  former  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed,  and  so 
doing  receive  blessing  in  return. 
Howfaithful  a  servant  of  this  Society  he  has  been,  who  of  you  does  not 
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gladly  testify  ?  Nay  does  not  this  spontaneous  and  grateful  service  itself 
beacwitness?  Well  may  he  be  honored  here;  he  has  known  history: 
he  has  kept  history:  he  has  made  history:  and  in  a  large,  though  be 
would  call  it  a  Immble  sense,  he  will  live  in  history. 

It  is  not  because  he  has  lived  long  that  we  honor  him;  but  let  me 
recall  that  utterance,  for  is  there  not  in  this  too  a  witness  and  reward  of 
right  living  ?  Is  there  not  in  the  life  that  scarcely  knows  of  sickness, 
and  resists  decay,  some  pure  invigorating  principle  1  Some  sweet  em- 
balmment of  the  living  body,  that  bints  how  it  may  be  immortal  ?  But 
we  honor  him  for  what  he  has  done,  and  for  what  he  is,  and  will  ever 
be. 

Those  who  have  known  him  longest  and  best  have  seen  a  change 
coming  over  him ;  not  of  age,  but  of  ripening  and  enrichment  in  tone 
and  look.  He  seems  to  stand  on  heights,  where  he  catches,  and  sheds 
a  larger  light.  In  the  chapel  service  his  prayers  of  late  seem  sometimes 
almost  to  draw  us  up  to  the  very  Mount  where  no  mortal  but  the  bidden 
dare  approach. 

As  our  eyes  follow  this  venerated  frmwant         tet  1 

with  the  common  figure  of  one  desc      I    g      t     th         1       f  j 
thought  is  rather  of  one  ascending  th    h    ght      flf     IfttJm  1 

more  into  the  sun-Ut  glow.    We  a  th        1     wl  had        f  11 

more  quickly  and  stay  longer.     It  is  h    wh    m       t        1  th      h'ld  w 

over-shone  by  a  light  we  cannot  see    hid  wh  t  w  th  th    f 

gleam.     From  that  high  station  h  1     k     f        h  y  th 

past;  all  the  fields  he  wrought  in;     11  th  1 1    1  d      d  1       d  w  th  h  m 

But  not  to  look  back  alone.  Forward,  whither  his  steps  tend,  his 
gaze  most  rests.  He  sees  into  the  coming  years;  into  the  promised 
fields.  There  he  will  meet  the  great  and  loved  ones  gone  before  him, 
•  but,  if  any  utterance  is  permitted  enfranchised  spirits,  he  will  receive 
aJso  the  greeting  of  the  after  generations  as  they  shall  come,  helped 
thitherward  by  his  deeds  and  his  example.  More  blest  than  Moses;  for 
be  shall  enter  into  the  "fair  distant  lands"  which  the  earth  has  in 
store  for  man,  by  the  power  of  all  he  has  done  to  help  forward  all  good 
works  aad  lives.  Well  has  if;  been  said  for  human  consolation  that 
"  He  who  lives  for  others,  lives  again  in  others." 

And  we  vrill  cherish  him  henceforth  in  love  and  awe  the  more,  now 
that  his  years  have  reached  that  consummate  number  which  in  the 
celestial  symbolism  the  mystic  twelve  and  the  hallowed  seven  have 
blended  to  fulfill.  Whatever  that  may  portend,  whether  some  loftier 
consecration,  or  some  rare,  transfigured  earthly  form,  we  pray  that  our 
eyes  may  long,  lovingly  behold. 

The  President,  in  apt  words  of  welcome  and  congratulation, 
then  introduced  the  honored  gueet  of  the  society,  Prof.  Packard, 
who  was  received  with  applause. 
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PBOF.  packabd's  KEPLT, 

Mr.  President :  —  I  could  not  be  mote  surprised,  than,  when  I  saw  in 
the  press  notice  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  Society  mention  of  the  action 
which  lias  brouglit  us  together  this  evening.  I  would  express  my  most 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  compliment  and  honor  thus  done  me. 
When  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Guthrie,  one  of  the  brilliant  ornaments  of 
the  Scotch  church  of  Edinburgh,  on  retiring  from  the  pulpit  in  conse- 
quence of  ill  health,  received  a  testimonial  from  the  churches  of  Scotland, 
he  wrote  a  friend,  "  I  suppose  some  may  think  that  this  has  blown  me 
up.  But  no,  it  has  caused  me  humiliation."  In  myself,  so  far  from 
elation  by  this  notice  of  the  Society,  and  the  circumstances  which  have 
attended  it,  I  have  felt  deep  humiliation.  I  cannot  attribute  all  this  to 
what  I  have  done,  that  falls  so  far  short  of  any  promise  or  expectation 
which  such  opportunities  as  I  have  had  would  have  justified,  but  to 
the  fact  that  through  divine  blessing,  my  quiet,  uniform  manner  of  lifa 
and  a  flrm  constitution,  almost  exempt  from  sickness  or  infirmity  of  any 
sort  have  brought  me  to  what  is  considered  advanced  years.  Not  to 
deeds,  but  to  years  I  owe  this  distinction. 

Human  lives,  considered  in  their  earthly  relations,  may  be  regarded  in 
two  aspects,  that  of  anticipation  —  looking  ahead  —  and  that  of  retro- 
spection —  looking  back.  The  child  is  ever  hoping  to  reach  his  teens. 
The  Roman  boy  anticipated  with  desire,  when,  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  he 
should  throw  down  the  pratexla  and  before  the  prtetor,  with  public 
ceremonials,  surrounded  by  family  and  friends,  assume  the  toga  -DirilU. 
None  of  us  can  forget  the  important  era  in  our  lives,  when  we  cast  our 
first  ballot,  and  so  asserted  our  claim  to  citizenship  and  to  the  rights  of 
a  freeman  of  the  Eepublio  and  a  voice  in  the  nation,  and  then  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  year  when  we  can  represent  town,  or  district  or  slate  in  the  ■ 
legislature  or  in  congress,  so  far  always  looking  forward  —  ever  in- 
clined to  increase  our  score  of  years.  We  now  enter  on  a  period  not  so 
definitely  marked,  when  we  are  less  disposed  to  overcast  our  years.  You 
remember  that  in  the  revolution  there  was  a  region  above  New  York 
on  the  Hudson,  called  the  Neiitral  ground.  The  traveler  was  required 
to  answer  whether  he  was  from  up  or  down.  Much  depended  on  the 
reply,  and  there  was  often  doubt  whether  a  true  answer  was  given. 

So  in  the  circuit  of  our  years  we  enter  on  what,  in  regard  to  age,  may 
be  termed  a  neutral  ground  —  a  zone  of  uncertainty  —  we  are  not  quite 
sure  of  definite  results.  Napoleon  was  informed  that  among  the  ladies 
of  hiscourt  there  was  a  difference,  as  to  which  should  precede  in  a  court 
ceremonial.  That  was  a  question  of  rank,  and  might  require  search  of 
state  or  family  record  —  in  England  a  study  of  Burke's  Peerage  or  the 
Heraldic  Journal,  perhaps  the  exploration  of  the  one  hundred  or  more 
foUos  of  the  Record  commission.  The  emperor  thought  he  would  settle 
the  di£B.culty,  and  ordered  that  the  eldest  should  precede.  It  did  not 
settle  the  case  at  all.  There  was  at  once  great  hesitation  —  daferenoe 
and  holding  back.    No  one  was  willing  to  assume  the  dignity  and  honor 
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of  being  the  oldest  lady  in  the  court  circle.  Some  years  ago  a  witness 
was  placed  on  the  stand  in  court  in  this  city.  The  counsel,  for  reasona 
best  known  to  himself,  was  urgent  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the  witness, 
but  his  skill  could  not  extort  a  definite  reply.  Judge  Mellen  suggested, 
that  it  might  answer,  if  she  should  be  put  down  as  of  "  no  particular 
age." 

In  due  time,  however,  in  spite  of  dissimulation  and  any  contrivance  of 
ours,  age  gives  decided  indicitions  that  it  is  near  at  hand.  The  eye 
becomes  leas  prompt  and  defmitc  We  lepair  to  the  oculist  shyly,  not 
that  we  are  growing  old,  but  by  mcaution  we  have  abused  the  organ. 
For  a  time  gray  hairs  are  here  and  there  upon  us,  and  we  know  it  not; 
but  we  at  length,  to  our  chagrin  perhaps,  detect  the  intrusion.  We  are 
consoled  by  what  Herbert  Spencer  has  recently  affirmed,  that,  aa  one 
effect  of  the  hurry,  restlessness  and  worriment  of  American  life,  gray 
hairs  with  ua  appear  ten  years  earlier  thaji  on  European  heads.  He  is 
a  man  of  wide  observation,  a  philosopher;  and,  though  we  reject 
some  of  his  philosophy,  we  will  take  that  as  true  science.  It  might  be 
a  good  thing  to  get  up  a  testimonial  to  him,  gratefully  acknowledging 
his  discernment  in  this  matter.  We  often  admire  the  almond  tree 
flourishing  over  heads  and  foims  too  young  for  such  flowering,  still 
brilliant  in  their  beauty,  and  active  and  graceful  in  movement  as  ever. 
We  honor  them  who  have  allowed  nature  her  own  way,  not  interfering 
by  any  art  or  contrivance.  Years  roll  on  and  we  cannot  stay  their 
course.  Herbert  Spencer  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  New  York  con- 
stitution which  judged  it  unfitting  for  its  chancellor,  even  though  he 
were  a  Kent,  to  hold  office  beyond  his  sistieth  year.  Our  own  state  draws 
the  "death-line"  of  the  supreme  bench  at  seventy  years.  I  will  not 
affirm  it,  but  that  zone  of  uncertainty  may  reach  even  to  that  border- 
line ;  the  reticence  and  reserve  on  the  troublesome  question  of  age  may 
even  there  manifest  itself.  But,  ordinarily,  we  become  less  sensitive  — 
are  more  frank  and  explicit  —  even,  it  may  be,  take  some  pride  in  our 
years.  I  received  a  letter  a  few  years  ago  from  a  friend,  who  sub- 
joined to  his  signature,    "at  the  age  of    eighty-Jive."     He  held  no 

But  we,  however,  do  not  welcome  the  advent  of  age.  This  is  not  un- 
natural. When  we  reach  this  "  snowy  summit  of  ouryears,"  we  know 
that  we  shall  then  descend  the  farther  hillside  of  life;  our  sun  is  west- 
ering, our  shadows  lengthen,  and  we  can  look  not  far  down  where  the 
shades  of  evening  are  gathering.  Poetry  from  Homer  down  deepens 
the  impression  of  iaflrmity,  decay,  decrepitude  we  attach  to  old  age. 
Holy  Scripture  teaches  Uis;  "  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  ten;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  they  be  forescore,  yet  is  their 
strength  labor  and  sorrow,"  and  so  the  Preacher  in  Ecclesiastes  reminds 
us  of  the  days  when  "the  keepers  of  the  house  shall  tremble,  and  the 
strong  men  shall  bow  themselves,  and  those  that  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows be  darkened,  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high,  and 
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feai's  shall  be  in  the  waj,  and  the  almonl  tree  shall  flourish,  and  the 
grasshopper  shall  be  a  burden,  aad  desire  shall  f'lil 

Too  recall  the  seven  ages  of  hiiraan  hfe  as  chaMotenzed  by  Shake 
Bpeare,  The  sixth  age  "shifts into  the  lean  and  slippeied  pantaloon, 
with  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side  and  the  seventh  ends  In 
second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion,  sins  teeth  sans  eyes  sans  taste, 
sans  everytliing,"  not  always  verified  m  experience  The  traQBition 
from  age  to  age  is  not  violent  and  sudden  Years  loU  on  but  we  liLar 
no  rumble;  time  has  wings,  but  we  hear  no  whir  Our  days  are 
swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,"  but  they  are  noiseless  In  ordmary 
health  age  steals  upon  us  sandal,  velvet-footed  The  celebiated  Dr 
Chalmers  of  Scotland,  when  beyond  sixty  "iid  he  often  felt  like  a  boy 
A  relative  of  mine,  at  eighty-four,  told  me  that  when  in  his  thair  he 
felt  as  young  as  at  twenty-five.  My  father  left  unfinished  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Stephen  Longfellow  in  as  steady  a  hand,  as  Lon^ecutiv^e  in  thought, 
as  any  written  in  earlier  life,  written  a  few  days  before  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  On  my  eightieth  birthday  it  was  hinted  that  I 
might  have  caJlera.  I  accordingly  donned  my  best  array,  and  as  I  stood 
to  receive,  I  will  say  frankly,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  was  acting  a  farce,  and 
my  friends  were  pleased  to  join  in  carrying  out  an  illusion  and  a  pro 
tence.  I  just  spoke  of  a  period  of  anticipation.  The  aged  have  come 
to  a  period  of  retrospection  —  looking  back. 

There  are  compensations  tor  those  in  advanced  years.  They  have  the 
privilege  of  thinking  that  former  times  were  better  than  the  present. 
From  the  hiU-tops  of  life  how  vivid  and  near  seem  the  scenes  of  early 
days.  They  cherish  reminiscences.  To  refer  to  myself.  It  is  pleasant 
to  me  tc  review  my  connection  with  this  Society,  I  cherish  the  memory 
of  most  of  its  founders  and  its  membcrahip  throughout,  and  what  can  I 
say  of  the  reminiscences,  very  pleasant  to  me,  of  the  seventy  classes  of 
the  college  that  have  passed  under  my  eyes. 

The  world  has  little  to  animate  hope  or  kindle  desire  for  the  aged.  If 
believers,  theb-  best  hopes  —  best  for  young  as  well  as  old  —  are  beyond. 
The  event  of  the  evening  may  assure  ua  that  whatever  of  shadow  may 
be  cast  upon  them,  advanced  years  have  their  sunny  aspects  also. 

I  may  have  seemed  to  speak  with  unbecoming  levity  of  what  is  a  most 
serious  subject.  I  need  not  say  that  I  feel  most  deeply  the  solemnity  of 
treading  the  outermost  verge  of  the  seen.  But  a  step ;  which  must  be 
very  near  for  me,  and  the  vast,  immeasurable  unseen  is  Just  beyond,  and 
my  first  and  greatest  duty,  as  I  hope  I  have  realized  i 
for  many  years,  is  to  be  girded  for  that. 

Let  me  add  a  word  to  the  Society  which  has  thi 
me,  that  whenever  I  enter  this  hall  I  recognize  on  these  shelves  the 
friends  of  many  years.  I  felt  a  pang  when  they  were  removed  from  the 
college,  but  I  congratulate  the  Society  that  the  care  of  them  has  come 
into  the  custody  of  the  enterprise,  and  skill,  and  tastes  of  younger 
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At  the  close  ©f  Prof.  Packard'a  remarks,  which  were  enthnsi- 
astically  received,  the  following  gentlemen  spoke :  — 

HON,   GEO.   F.    TALBOT. 

Hon.  Geo.  F.  Talbot  foUowed  in  pleasant  reminiscencea  of  college 
dajs,  with  reference  to  the  Bowdoin  faculty,  and  Prof.  Packard  in  par- 
ticular, conclndihg  with  the  assurance  of  the  ultimate  gratitude  of  those 
bojs,  who  then  seemed  so  indifferent  to  tlie  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
tutors  in  tlieii  behalf. 

WILLIAM   GOOLD. 

Mr.  Goold  said:  I  have  jotted  down  some  reminiscences  of  an  excur- 
sion of  our  Society,  which  ma;  call  up  pleasant  memories  in  the  mind  of 
our  guest,  and  perhaps  of  some  others  present 

My  first  acquaintance  with  our  honored  guest  was  made  under  very 
favorable  cirenmBtanceB.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1870,  the  society 
decided  to  maice  an  excursion  to  Tort  county,  commencing  at  old  Tork, 
the  ancient  shire  town  and  metropolis,  when  York  county  included  the 
whole  territory  of  Maine.  Several  of  the  prominent  historical  men  of 
MaSBachuaetts  were  invited  to  join  in  the  field  work.  Those  who  ac- 
cepted and  attended,  as  far  as  I  now  recollect,  were  Mr.  Charles  Deane, 
the  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Tuttle,  whom  we  all  remember  with  pleasure.  They  were  both 
natives  of  York  county.  Mr,  John  E.  Sheppai'd  of  Boston,  and  Mr. 
Fred  erick  Kidder  of  Melrose.  Of  the  Maine  Society,  were  several  who 
have  now  passed  away.  Hon.  Judge  Bourne,  then  president,  who  was  a 
joy  in  himself  in  any  company,  President  Woods,  Dr.  Ballard  and  Col. 
Benson,  all  of  Brunswick,  Mr.  B.  C.  Bailey  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  John  A. 
Poor  of  Portland.  These  of  our  Society  are  now  no  more;  what  an 
array  of  genial  gentlemen  of  historical  taste  and  taleut !  Of  the  living 
members,  and  senior  of  them  all  in  membership  and  years,  except 
Judge  Bourne,  was  our  guest,  of  this  evening.  It  was  there  that  I  met 
him  for  tlie  first  time. 

The  first  gathering  of  the  party  was  at  Tork,  and  nobly  did  her  citi- 
zens acquit  themselves.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  usual  August 
celebration  of  the  landing  of  the  Popbam  colony  in  1607.  The  second 
day  was  spent  in  looking  over  the  old  town,  and  the  objects  and  places 
of  historical  interest,  which  are  numerous.  The  third  day  we  were 
taken  in  carriages  to  Sittery.  I  first  heard  our  present  guest  speak  in 
an  admirable  brief  address,  returning  the  thanks  of  the  party  to  Mr. 
Brown,  who  owned  and  occupied  the  Sparhawk  house,  built  in  1743,  by 
the  son-in-law  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  for  his  polit«  attention  during  a 
visit  to  that  elegant  relic  of  the  old-time  mansions  of  the  state. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  evening  Professor  Packard  represented  the  His- 
torical Society  in  an  address  to  the  people,  thanking  them  for  their  gen- 
erous hospitality.    At  the  collation  at  the  residence  of  Bev.  Daniel 
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Austin,  I  think  President  Woods  spoke  for  tUe  guests  present.  Since 
then  Mr.  Austin  has  passed  away,  Mrs.  Austin,  T  believe,  was  an 
English  lady,  and  had  inherited  the  splendid  furnishings  o(  an  English 
mansion,  including  a  large  quantity  of  silver  table  ware.  The  table  for 
our  entertainment  was  set  out  entirely  with  silver  and  antique  porcelain. 
Mr.  Austin  occupied  an  ancient  house  on  the  shore  of  the  Piscataqua 
river.  He  and  his  wife  had  tried  to  make  it  as  attractive  as  possible, 
and  had  succeded.    No  wonder  that  they  took  pleasure  in  showing  it. 

The  party  were  in  the  evening  taken  across  the  river  to  Portsmouth 
in  a  navy  yard  steamer,  tendered  by  the  commandant,  when  we  became 
the  guests  of  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  were  enter- 
tained at  a  breakfast  next  morning.  Those  who  slept  at  the  Rocking- 
ham House  I  am  ',ure  wiU  not  forget  it.  The  three  days  occupied  in 
that  excuisicn  will  ever  remain  a  bright  spot  in   my  memory. 

The  crovmmg  work  of  Professor  Packard's  life  is  his  History  of  Bow- 
dom  College  His  reminiscences  of  its  founders,  and  the  first  board  of 
its  government  include  nearly  every  prominent  man  of  the  then  district 
of  Maine  Those  notes  could  not  be  furnished  by  any  other  living  per- 
son. He  is  venerable  not  only  for  his  age,  but  also  for  his  works,  for 
his  genial  manners,  and  his  uniform  kindness  of  his  heart. 

At  the  request  of  her  father,  Mrs,  Ahba  Goold  Woolson  sent 
from  her  home  the  following  sonnet :  — 


The  hero's  brows  in  haughty  triumph  wear 

Full,  rustling  bays,  which  mortal  fingers  twine 

For  valor's  quick  reward;  hut  fairer  shine 
The  laurels  growing  in  that  upper  air, 
Where  none  may  wander  free  and  none  may  tear 

One  leaf  for  guerdon,  till  the  gods  design. 

Not  every  soul  shall  hear  their  call  divine ; 
They  beckon  whom  they  will  to  enter  there, 

Through  death's  dread  port^,  from  the  life  belo 
But  he  alone  is  crowned  with  joy  at  last 

Who  lived  for  others,  seeking  no  renown. 
Long  may  thy  laurels  ripen,  ere  thou  go, 

Wise  teacher  of  the  generations  past, 
To  pluck  from  them  thine  own  appointed  crown  1 

And  when,  at  length,  in  that  far  altitude. 

Earth's  echoes  reach  thee  from  remembered  days 
In  one  full  chorus  shall  ascend  the  praise 

Of  glad  hearts,  conscious  that  whate'er  of  good 
And  brave  endeavor  bleat  their  eager  youth. 
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Whate'er  of  steady  vision  cleared  their  gaze, 

Came  from  thy  guidance,  when,  through  douhtful  ways, 
Thy  voice  was  wisdom,  and  thy  counsel  truth, 

And  sweet  as  words  all  hroken  on  the  gale 
From  lipB  of  friends,  in  final  parting  sent, 

While  we  sail  out  forever  from  their  shore, 
So  sweet  to  thee  in  that  embowered  vale 

Where  thou  shalt  dwell  in  endleas  calm  content, 
Will  float  these  echoes  from  the  friends  of  yore. 

KEY.  DK.  G.  D.  B.  PEPPEK. 
Rev.  Dr.  Pepper,  President  of  Colhy  University,  commented  briefly 
upon  the  mutual  work  of  the  two  colleges,  and  in  the  name  of  Colby 
congratulated  Bowdoin  upon  her  having  so  honored  a  teacher  as  Prof. 
Packard,  as  well  as  the  record  of  the  college  back  of  him.  The  frosts 
of  age  are  on  his  head,  bat  only  these;  in  his  heart  is  summer.  Dr. 
Pepper  to  nohingly  referred  to  the  fact  of  the  little  chUdren  running  to 
meet  the  Professor,  "  to  share  the  good  man's  smile." 

PEOF.   HENEY   L.  CHAPMAN. 

Prof.  Chapman,  an  associate  of  Prof,  Packard  in  Bowdoin,  in  a  few 

remarks  described  the  pleasant  relations  existing  between  them,  and 

testified  to  the  value  of  Prof.  Packard's  services,  concluding  with  the 

following  sonnet,  written  by  him  for  the  O' 


The  kindly  years  —  more  kindly  for  the  deeds 
That  he  hath  daily  wrought  whose  tranquil  age, 
Disclaiming  wisdom,  still  reveals  the  sage, — 

Confirm  the  truth,  enshrined  in  all  the  creeds 

Inspired  and  uttered  by  our  human  needs. 
That  who  life's  conflict  worthily  doth  wage. 
With  patient  toil  Uluminates  a  page 

Whose  beauty  is  a  boon  to  him  that  reads. 
Resting  at  length  beneath  the  evening's  glow, 
The  healthful  flush  of  victory  on  thy  cheek, 

The  snowy  wreath  of  reverence  round  thy  brow. 
Of  such  a  conflict,  waged  from  long  ago. 
The  kindly  years  permit  thy  lips  to  speak. 

And  ours  to  answer  with  a  "  Long  live  thou." 

HON.  JOSEPH  WILLIAMSON. 

Hon.  Joseph  WOliamson  of  Belfast,  spoke  aa  follows  :  — 

I  wish  to  add  a  single  leaf  to  the  laurel  which  already  crowns  the 

brow  of  our  revered  associate.    Such  an  old  age  as  his,  reached  in  the 

enjoyment  of  health,  and  in  undiminished  vigor  of  mind,  would  secure 

him  honor  and  respect,  were  that  his  only  claim.    But  this  is  not  all. 
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We  have  the  whole  of  his  faithful  and  conspicuous  career  to  look  back 
□pon  with  pride,  and  to  rtmemher  how  justly  belongs  to  Mm  the  triple 
wreath  of  the  professor,  the  scholar  and  the  historian. 

One  of  the  greatest  Latin  poets  has  given  a  striking  picture  of  the 
evils  which  usually  attend  a  protracted  life,  including  loss  of  relatives, 
failure  of  memorj,  decay  of  intellect,  and  physical  infirmity.  But  ex- 
cepting the  first,  we  have  none  of  these  to  regret  for  our  honored  friend. 
He  is  still  active,  and  responsive  to  enjoyment:  "his  eye  is  not  dimmed, 
nor  his  natural  force  abated,"  We  rejoice  that  his  days  have  been  thus 
long  in.  the  land,  and  that  what  Victor  Hugo  so  expressively  calls  "  the 
youth  of  old  age,"  has  been  vouchsafed  him. 

To  our  Society  the  present  occasion  has  an  appropriate  interest.  Pro- 
fessor Packard  is  its  old  t  ml  H  tb  1  t  rvivor  of  those 
who  watched  over  its  nf  i  h  h  I  p  tted  to  see  the 
feeble  institution  of  ty  y  ^  p  d  1  ly  by  his  personal 
efforts,  to  prosperity  d  f  1  H  w  k  h  been  thoroughly 
done,  and  now 

J  nm  .ing  g  "Ti    w  y 

III  sochaTiriglit,  IbM  quiet 
has  everything  which  renders  it  venerable  and  beintifnl  Qita  con 
MienfM  bene  acUe  vIUb,  multommque  bfine  factorvm  recordat  o  jucuji 
Atssima  est,  as  Cicero  remarks  in  Be  benectvte  is  hia  AHecti  inately 
lemembered  by  the  numerous  alumni  of  the  college  whosL  name  is  so 
inseparably  connected  with  his  own,  and  held  in  eftimation  as  a  con 
stant  and  unwearied  coadjutor  in  the  objects  for  whirh  our  Society  was 
formed,  he  remains  an.  example  to  the  young  to  seek  for  eminence  by 
untiring  industry,  and  of  duty  never  left  unperformed  And  it  is  a 
pleasing  tribute  for  us,  in  his  presence,  to  dwell  upon  i  hfe  so  distrn 
guished,  so  rich  in  praise,  so  crowned  with  honor  and  which  now  m  its 
close  shines  with  the  serene  and  tender  hght  of  the  setting  sun  of  a 
long  summer's  day." 

The   First    Parish  Church  Quartette  was  present    and  sang 
several  selections,  inchiding  the  following  ode,  wiittea  for  the 
1  by  Edward  H.  Elwell :  — 

All  honor  to  the  faithful  guide 
Of  g 


Chokus — For  him  we  raise  the  song,  dear  friends, 
Of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
For  him  we  take  the  loving  cup 

Of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Though  o'er  his  head  fourscore  and  four 

Have  rolled  the  years  gone  by. 
His  youth  from  him  has  never  fled. 
He  gives  old  age  the  lie. 
Chobus— For  him,  etc. 
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We  have  grown  old  while  he  grows  young 

In  toil  for  others'  needs, 
Tfo  Bnow  of  age  can  quench  the  fire 

That  bums  in  all  his  deeds. 
Chohus — For  him,  etc. 

Then  here's  our  hand,  our  hearts  withal, 

And  gie's  a  hand  o'  thine, 
And  blessings  on  thy  head  we  call. 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
Chobus — For  thee  we  raise  the  song,  old  friend. 

Of  Auld  Lang  Syne, 
Vor  thee  we  take  the  loving  cup 

Of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Tte  following  extrsicts  are  from  letters  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  response  to  invitations  sent  to  b 


BKNJAMIS   ] 

I  tru  st  that  the  life  of  Dr.  Packard  may  yet  be  preserved  many  years 
as  a  benediction  to  the  college  with  which  he  has  so  long  been  indeati- 
fled,  to  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  to  the  church  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  whole  ci 


I.   P.   WAEBKN. 

Nothing  surely  could  be  more  fitting  than  the  honor  thus  paid  to  one 

who,  for  a  period  aJmost  unparalleled  in  modem  times,  haa  served  as  he 

has  the  profession  of  letters  and  history,  and  at  the  same  time  adorned 

the  character  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 


I   L.   PEENTIS8, 

It  is  now  half  a  oentury  since  I  entered  Bowdoin,  and  there  saw  Dr- 
Packard  for  the  first  time,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  during  al!  these  fifty 
years  he  has  been  growing  in  my  esteem  and  affection.  I  count  his 
faithful  friendship  among  the  blessings  of  my  life.  Such  a  career  aa 
Professor  Packard's  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  rare,  and  I  think  of  him  as 
one  of  the  best  educational  institutions  of  my  naidve  state. 
EUFU8   K,    SETVALL, 

I  find  myself  unable  to  meet  with  our  Society  in  honor  of  our  venera- 
ble associate,  and  my  affectionately  remembered  teacher.  May  the  Lord 
honor  and  bless  him  henceforward  aa  in  the  past,  and  in 
he  has  been  a  blessing  to  his  day  and  generation, 


JO  SI  AH   t 

I  was  the  youngest  member  of  my  class,  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
kind  words  of  advice  which  Dr.  Packard  gave  me  in  my  Freshman  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  some  mischief  done  in  the  college.  I  believe  they 
had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  me  during  my  whole  college  course  and 
if  so,  why  not  through  life  ? 
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GEN,   J.   P.   CILLKY. 

May  his  years  still  increasing  render  pleasant  and  honorable  the  col- 

ICRB  he  loves,  and  may  hope  he  realized  that  my  son  now  entering  the 

high  school,  may  be  the  third  of  the  name  to  be  examined  by  him,  and 

thus  bring  three  generations  under  his  instruction. 

SAMUEL    HARK  IS. 

I  have  always  had  a  grateful  remembrance  of  Dr.  Packard  for  his 
kindness  to  me  when  in  college,  and  greatly  enjoyed  my  intimacy  with 
him  in  lat«  years  when  we  were  coUe^ues  in  the  faculty  of  the  college. 
Please  give  him  my  hearty  congratulations. 

EDWAKD  M.  FIELD. 

In  a  poem  delivered  in  1877  before  the  Bowdoin  Alumni  of  this  city, 
I  made  allusion  to  the  venerable  professor,  in  the  following  manner : — 

There  lingers  yet  a  preelooB  sonvenit 

Of  Uiose  oia  diiy*  to  love  and  memory  dear; 

The  poltahed  PsckttrA,  genUl  as  of  yore, 

A  golden  link  between  the  dreamy  past 
And  the  wild  hurry  ronnd  the  present  east; 

That  pales  in  holier  Tirizhtnesa  as  ft  diea; 
Although  for  him  non^^ht  lingera  to  combat 
Ela  aspirations  all  of  heaven  begot. 
Semi  —  tenu  in  aetumredeat.   . 

K.   E.   BEAKDSLET. 

I  have  long  known  of  Dr.  Packard  as  a  distinguished  classical  scholar, 
filling  an  important  position  in  the  faculty  of  Bowdoin  College.  A  man 
whose  life  covers  a  period  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  and  who  has 
been  useful  in  all,  may  be  congratulated  by  his  friends.  He  has  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  the  vast  growth  in  this  country  of  learning,  science  and 
history,  poetry,  philosophy,  religion,  wealth,  civiljaation  and  national 
power. 

A.  S.  PACKAED,  JR. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,"  but  the  proposed  action  of  the  Society,  composed  as  it  is  of 
ao  many  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  in  the  state,  is  good  proof 
that  he  is  appreciated  at  his  own  worth,  and  has  an  unusual  hold  on  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  own  community.  Whatever  may  be  said  by 
his  friends  in  the  way  of  congratulation  at  the  good  health  and  vigorous 
old  age  of  my  father,  will,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  it,  equally  ex- 
press the  gratitude  and  pride  felt  by  Ms  children  in  his  serene  and 
happy  old  age. 

JVM.    GAMMELL. 

The  exalted  character  of  Dr.  Packard,  and  the  eminent  services  which 
for  so  many  years  he  has  performed  for  the  interests  of  learning  and 
religion  command  my  admiration,  and  were  it  practicable,  it  would 
afford  me  very  great  pleasure  in  behalf  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society  to  unite  with  you  in  doing  him  honor  on  the  eighty-fourth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 
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THOMAS    C,    AMOEY. 

I  regret  eitremely  that  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  be  in  Portland 
on  the  25th  instjnt,  to  unite  in  the  congratulation  of  the  Society  to  Pro- 
fessor PKkird  and  pay  homage  to  his  many  claims  to  our  veneration 
and  esteem 

JAltES   McKEEN,    ESQ. 
I  very  much  regret  my  iaahility  to  go  to  Maine  for  tlds  occasion.     We 
■  all  hope  that  many  more  birthdays  are  to  intervene  before  he  shall 
finally  attain  the  snowy  summit  of  his  years. 

JOSEPH  PACKAKD,  D.D. 
I  regret  that  in  consequence  of  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  distance 
it  will  be  out  of  my  power  to  accept  your  invitation.  The  23d  of  De- 
cember will  be  also  my  70th  birthday  bo  that  I  have  to  be  careful  of  my 
health.  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  the  Historical  Society 
on  so  joyful  ftn  occasion.  1  beg  that  they  will  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
honor  thus  conferred  on  my  dear  and  only  surviving  brother. 
AMOS   A.   LAWEE2TCE. 

How  few  men  are  permitted  so  long  a  (life  I  How  few  to  live  so  vir- 
tuous a  one  and  so  useful  aa  he  has.  I  regret  that  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  bo  present  at  the  meeting  and  to  see  our  dear  friend  once  more, 
CHAELES  WBiLI.3  HAYB8. 
My  acquaintance  vfith  Professor  Packard,  formed  through  an  associ- 
ation in  the  work  of  the  Historical  Society,  has  been  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  my  life,  and  will  be  a  pleasant  memory  as  loi^  as  memory 
lasts.  I  beg  tfl  add  my  most  cordial  congratulations  to  those  of  his 
friends  who  may  be  present  on  the  commemoration  of  his  elghtj-fourth 
birthday. 

8.   AUSTIN   ALLIBOSta. 
I  send  my  kind  wishes  to  you  all. 

ANSON    TITUS,   JR. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present.     I  know  the  pleasure  which  will  be 
in  aU  the  company.     With  greetings  to  all. 

PAUt  A.    CHADBOUENE,   I.L,D. 
As  a  student  1  wondered  at  Dr.  Packard's  learning,  as  his  colleague  in 
Bowdoiu  college  I  learned  to  honor  him  for  his  gentle  firmness  and 
Christian  courtesy,  and  in  all  my  personal  intercourse  I  liave  found  him 
a  most  valued  friend.     I  congratulate  him  on  the  happy  occasion,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Society  on  having  such  a  member  to  honor. 
ERBBBT   C,   8MTTH. 
So  protracted  and  faithful  a  service  as  Dr.  Packard's  has  few  parallels. 
I  recall  but  one  instance  in  this  country,  that  of  Dr.  Nott,  president  of 
Union  College  for  sixty-two  years.    Another  instance  has  been  sug- 
gested from  the  annals  of  Oxford,  where  Dr.  Russell  presided  over  Uag- 
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dalen  College  during  the  period  of  sisty-tliree  years.  But  permit  me  to 
remind  your  honored  guest  tliat  the  eminent  Magdalen  teacher  did  not 
put  oif  his  robes  of  office  until  tis  one  hundredth  year. 
JOHN  APPLETON. 
My  engf^ements  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present,  and  I  re- 
gret it  the  more  that  I  cannot  join  with  the  friends  and  assoeiiites  of  Dr. 
Packard,  in  tendering  to  my  early  instructor  and  ever  friend,  oongratu- 
latious  on liis  vigorous  health,  on  hia  youthful  old  age,  for  time  seems 
hardly  to  have  reached  him,  and  on  an  honorable  and  useful  life  with- 
out spot  or  blemish. 

CHAEI.ES  H.  BELL. 
It  is  fitting  that  some  special  mark  of  the  general  appreciation  of  his 
services  and  his  character  should  be  tendered  him.  As  one  interested 
in  the  field  of  historic  research  in  which  Dr.  Packard  has  done  so  much 
to  distinguish  himself  and  to  benefit  his  state  and  the  oommunity,  I  de- 
sire to  ofier  him  my  sincere  congratulations  on  the  past  and  my  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 

StAKSHALL   p.   WILDER. 
Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  take  Dr.  Packard  by 
the  hand  once  more  and  exchange  congratulations  with  him,  that  both 
of  us  still  live,  and  with  the  same  number  of  years  upon  our  heads. 

Another  circumstance  which  would  add  interest  to  this  celebration  ia 
the  faet  that  my  beloved  pastor  is  the  nephew  of  your  venerable  guest. 
But  at  my  time  of  life  I  am  reminded  that  discretion  is  better  than 
valor,  and  that  I  must  husband  my  strength  so  as  to  make  it  go  as  far  as 
possible,  and  therefore  must  say  I  cannot  come. 
B.  F.  DECOSTA. 
I  improve  the  occasion  to  express  though  very  imperfectly,  my  sense 
of  the  degree  in  which  Dr.  Packard  merits  the  proposed  recognition, 
both  in  his  connection  with  tlie  Maine  Historical  Society  and  the  world 
'  ot  letters  and  ieamii^  at  large. 


Please  present  to  Professor  Packard  my  most  cordial  congratulations 
upon  the  occasioE  to  one  I  had  known  so  well  and  loved  so  much  in 
the  days  of  ray  youth,  and  of  whom  I  am  bo  forcibly  reminded  at  the 
present  by  the  touching  words  of  our  dear  departed  Longfellow:  — 

Tbat  fallona  fnidituL  sarrica  as  IC3  fruit, 
Be  imto  him,  wbom  living  ne  salute. 

JOHN   S.   8EWALL. 

Of  all  my  teachers  in  college  it  was  he  whose  daily  instructions  and 
Btill  more  whose  daily  life  have  left  the  most  endearing  influence  upon 
my  heart  and  life.  I  would  not  willingly  miss  the  opportunity  of  being 
personally  present,  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  others,  but  my  en- 
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gagementa  at  Bangor  at  that  time  ace  such  as  to  confine  me  at  lionie. 
Please  convey  to  him  my  most  earnest  congratulations. 

JOHN   HODGDON. 

1  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit  but  do  not  feel  able  to  undertake  so  long 
a  journey  at  this  inclement  seaaon. 

Well  may  we  congratulate  Dr.  Packard  upon  the  happy  result  of  his 
long  and  arduous  labors  under  the  direction  of  our  Alma  Mater,  and 
especially  that  he  ia  permitted  to  meet  the  representatives  of  three  gen- 
erations trained  for  the  battle  of  life  during  his  connection  with 
Bowdoin. 

CHARLES   P.    ILSLET. 

Faithfully  may  it  be  said  of  him  in  the  language  of  an  old  dramatist: — 
Age  Bits  with  decant  graoe  upon  his  Tisage 

Most  heartily  we  congratulate  him  on  the  abundant  possession  of  that 
Whlcli  shonld  accompan  J  oM  i^ 
As  honor,  love,  obedlenoB,  troopa  of  friends. 

JOHN  B.   GODFREY. 
This  is  not  only  Dr.  Packard's  eighty-fourth  birthday,  but  it  is  the 
flfty-fourth  year  of  his  membership  to  the  Society.     All  who  were  mem- 
bers at  that  time  have  long  since  joined 

As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Chaucer,  so  it  is  now. 

For  tbough  we  slepe  or  waie 

Ay  a«itli  th«  tjme  it  wil  no  man  alyde 

That  one  so  worthy,  so  honored,  so  beloved,  is  still  with  us  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  life  is  &  matter  for  sincere  ooi^atulation. 

ISRAEL  WASHBURN. 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  in  honor  of  Dr.  Packard  and 
am  sorry  enough  that  it  so  happens.  But  I  shall  consider  myself  there 
and  hope  the  good  Doctor  will  be  so  kind  as  to  think  he  receives  my 
hand  and  with  it  my  best  wishes.  You  may  remember  that  an  enforced 
absence  in  the  Southwest  kept  me  from  the  Longfellow  meeting  last 
February.  But  what  grieved  me  most  of  aU  then,  afflicts  me  now;  I 
could  not  as  I  cannot,  pay,  by  my  personal  presence  the  tribute  of  re- 
s  pect  and  honor  due  to  one  of  the  rarest  and  sweetest  gentlemen  of  the 
age. 

JOHN  J.  CAKKUTHEES. 
I  sincerely  regret  that  circumstances  prevent  for  the  present  my  at- 
tendance at  any  evening  meeting,  and  that  I  must  therefore  forego  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  my  honored  friend,  Dr,  Packard,  to  whom  I  beg  you 
to  present  my  sincere  and  grateful  congratulations. 
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